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Inve lori or Plate, Vi nts ete, hi lonqing to th 


Tue task of transcribing and completing Mr. Wickenden’s and Mr. Bradshaw’s 
Inventory of the contents of the Chapter Muniment Room at Lincoln has recently 
brought under my notice certain original inventories of plate and jewels which 
formerly belonged to that church. 

Three of these with two or three subsidiary documents have already appeared 
in the Monasticon, but not satisfactorily edited. 

At the suggestion of Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, I now offer them to the 
Society of Antiquaries, in what I trust is a fuller transcript, together with such 
additional documents as | have been able to pick up either in a fragmentary or a 


perfect comlition.* 


[. An Inventory of the Fifteenth Century (a fragment). 


We have here a considerable fragment of a Lincoln inventory consisting of 
six leaves written on both sides and forming perhaps one gathering of a register 
measuring 11} inches by 9 inches. The centre of the leaves is decayed and in 
some places the writing has been washed away. 

It is written in Latin, but it agrees in point of arrangement so nearly with 
the English inventory of 1536 that we may conveniently measure its contents by 
that later document. 

The leaf or two lost at the beginning probably contained a list of calices and 
Jeretra, and the commencement of that of the philatoria (i.e., phylacteria or 
reliquaries) of which only the last is found at the top of the first page here pre- 
served. Our fragment proceeds with a list of ampulle CUM TF liquiis, tahernacula 
relign iis, ymagines, ciste cum reliquiis, pivides, CTUCES, cande lahra, turribula, 
 crismatorium, navicule, and the list of pelves unfinished. 

The lost conclusion may have given an account of baculi pro choro, baculi 
pastor les, textus ¢ rangeliorum, ampulle pro oleo, casule et cape, ete., rta, and 
panni pro altari, It seems doubtful whether the bishops’ mitres had been counted 
as cathedral property at Lincoln at this time, as they appear as an insertion in 
the inventory of 1536. 

The donors here mentioned are few: 

Mr. Roger de Mortival, dean. He was consecrated bishop of Salisbury in 


1515. 


original Mss. by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. 


® By the kindness of the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln the proofs have been collated with the 


Cathedral Church of the Blessed Mary of LTineeIn, 3 


John Rouceby, canon of Lincoln, prebendary of Brampton 1570; of 


Carlton Pagnel, 1379. Died 1388. 


John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, died in 1390, 


Mr. Peter Dalton, treasurer of Lincoln, died 1405. 


John Shepey, dean of Lincoln 1388 
Philip de Repingdon, bishop of Lincoln from 1405 till 1419, when he 
resigned. Cardinal 1408—14:}4. 


W. Hampton, canon of Lincoln. 
W. Skipwith. 

W. Ruphus, physicus. 

Dame Joan de Wilughby. 


reserved at Lineoln were Earconwald, 


Among the Saints whose relics were pre 
5 
Edmund of Abingdon,’ and Thomas de 


bishop of London,* Remigius,’ Hugh, 
Also St. \\ hite (probably St, Candida).£ 


Cantilupe, bishop of Hereford.* ; 
Six leaves of parchment sewed together but apparently wanting one or mor 


outside leaves. 


* Pinnaculum super summitatem philacij et continens dentem beati hugonis pondere 


AMPULLE CUM RELIQUIIS, 


Item j ampulla cristallina ornata in fundo pedis et in orificio cum argento deaurato et 


continens de ligno crucis dominice cum uno knopp . . . . et de osse beati laurencij et 
de barba sancti Petri et de casula ejusdem pondere cum infracontentis . ‘ . ij une. 
Item j ampulla cristallina ornata in pede et in orificio cum argento deaurato et cruce 

lere cum infracontentis ij une. di 


in summitate continens dentem sancti xpofori martiris et pon 
Item j ampulla cristallina stans super unum pedem de argento deaurato habens unum 
lentem sancte Cecilie pondere cum con- 


cooperculum de argento deaurato continens d 
* 30 April, 696. 7 May, 1092. © 17 Nov. 1200. 4 16 Nov. 1240. ¢ 25 Ang. 1282 
{ There are five saints of this name in Marty rium Romanum (Greg. XIII.) Two of these, 
n the “ Martyloge after the use of the Chirche 


both martyred at Rome (6 June, 26 Aug.), are not 
I owe to Miss C 
parish church of Whitchurch Canonicorum, 


to be those of St. Candida, V.M., of Italy. 


of Salysbury as it is redde in Syon.” J. Doratea Weale the information that 
relics of St. White rest in the north transept of 


Dorset, and that Sir William Palmer considered th 


* Lf. 


Inve ntories of Plat Ve nts, ele, longing to the 


Item j ampulla cristallina cum pede et cooperculo de argento deaurato aliqualiter 
continens reliquias sancti Edmundi Archiepiscopi pondere cum infracontentis . june. dim. 
j quarteron. 

Item j ampulla cristallina cum parvis lapidibus in pede et operculo de argento et 
continens os de parte capitis [sancti] Johannis Baptiste pondere . june. j quarter’ et q. dim. 
[tem j ampulla cristallina parva continens de reliquiis sancte Anastasie pondere —_. dim. une. 

Item j ampulla cristallina de cupro deaurato cum una cruce in summitate et conti- 
nens de ossibus sanctorum Gregorij et Eustachij pondere ij une. dim. 

© TABERNACULA CUM RELIQUIIS. 

t Item j. tabernaculum de argento deaurato stans super iiij leones enameled cum 

scutis et alijs ymaginibus diversi coloris et continens ad infra ij Cruces de parte 

(Crucis dominice et plures alias reliquias quas singule scripture supra singulas designant 

et habet ij botras videlicet ex utroque latere unum de argento deaurato Et in sum- 

mitate habet quandam Crucem de argento deaurato cum Crucifixo Maria Johanne et 

vj rubeis lapidibus ante et retro in quatuor angulis crucis divisim infixis et ex pos- 


teriore parte dicti tabernaculi est judicium sive resurreccio novissima designata pondere 


iiij. vij une. di j. quarteron 

Item j tabernaculum eburneum cum duabus januis et seruris argenteis co/[ntinens | 
infra coronacionem beate virginis et plures reliquias diversorum sanctorum. 

Item j tabernaculum ligneum cum ij januis pictis continens maxillam sancti Thome 
de Cantilupo quondam Episcopi Herefford’ et alias reliquias designatas per scripturam. 

Item j tabernaculum ligneum de veronica quadratum cum xx diversis reliquiis in 
cireumforencia insertis. 

Item j tabernaculum parvum cum jj valvis honestum cum pluribus reliquiis habens 
in una valva ymaginem beate Marie cum filio in ulniset in alia valva ymaginem crucifixi 
cum Maria et Johanne. 

Item ij tabernacula majora cum ymaginibus eburneis stantibus in altari in Reves- 
tiario de diversis historiis et de passione unde nihil deficit nec de ymaginibus nee de 
passione 

Item j tabernaculum eburneum habens iiij valvas cum ymagine beate Marie in prin- 
cipali et continens salutacionem offertorium magorum in uno folio. et Nativitatem 
domini et Purificacionem beate Marie in alio folio. 

Item j angelus de argento deaurato cum ij alis explanatis stans super vj leones portans 
in manibus unum feretrum modo mobile continens digitum (* sancti hugonis ” interlin. ) 


parvam Cathenam de argento deaurato pondere pauce . XXxj une, 


Yoaaiyes.} 
* Item j ymago xpi de argento deaurato aperta seu vacua in pectore pro sacramento 


imponendo tempore resurreccionis stans super vj leones et habet unum birellum et 


unum diadema in posteriore parte capitis et Crucem in manu pondere . . XXXvij une. 


— 
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Item } ymago Marie matris dei de argento deaurato cum corona ornata cum perulis 


et diamandz ae aliis lapidibus viridibus enjus corone unus flos deficit et habet ymaginem 
filij in dextra parte et sceptrum cum iij perulis in sinistra parte habet eciam unum seutum 
mobile cum v gemmis et ij perulis infixis continens Crines beate Marie pondere . XXilj une. 
Item j capud unius undecim millium virginum stans super iiij* pedes involutum 


argento deaurato et habet ij philateria ex utraque parte de argento deaurato cum reli- 


quijs Apostolorum et Crucis domini in ij loeulis et unam faciem virginis in anteriore 


parte pondere liv une. dim. j quarteron. 


[tem j eapud unius undecim millium virginum involutum cum argento deaurato stans 


super unum pedem de cupro deaurato et habet unum sertum cum lapidibus vitreis diversi 
Ixj une 


eoloris infixis et ponderat prout est involutum pede ejusdem non computato ‘ 


CIste CUM RELIQUIIS. |* 


4 


Item j cista eburnea robf.....] cum ymaginibus cireumquaque seulptis cum 


manubrio de eupro Data per Willelmum [de] Skipwith contmens juncturam sancti 


Georgij inclusam in puro auro parve et rotunde cireumforencie ex legato domine 


Johanne de Willughby. 
In eadem cista est unum Jocale de Birett ornatum in finibus eum argento ad modum 
manubrij et continens reliquias ignotas et involvitur sindone rubeo cum cordula serica. 


In eadem cista est unum birett oblongum ad modum Sigilli impressum in argento 


cum seriptura infra le birett que designat reliquias in eodem contentas. 
* In eadem cista j jocale parvum de argento ad modum quadrifolii in dorso planum 
sed in anteriore parte habet v. lapides rubei et indij coloris et neseitur quid continet. 
In eadem cista j jocale parvum cum vy. perulis in circuitu et uno (sie) cass’ parv’ de 
perulis in quo dictum jocale continetur et dictum jocale continet partem crucis domi- 


nice et in dorso jocalis sculptus est ymago crucifixi et in alia parte habet iiij rubeos lapicdes 


et unum lapidem viridem. 

In eadem cista in una sindone involyuntur reliquie sancti Stephani beati Thome 
Martyris sancti Sebastiani sancti Cesarij et Valerie virginis. 

In eadem cista j jocale de lapide jaspidis ornatum in uno fine cum argento et habet 
parvam cathenam ex dono magistri Willelmi Ruphi Phisici cujus virtus est restringere 
sanguinem in omni specie. 

Item j cista magna et longa cristallina cum pluribus diversis reliquiis sanctorum 
deaurata et ornata gemmis pluribus infixis continens xvij loeulos et fasciculos cum 
reliquiis involutis et cum cedulis annexis easdem reliquias declarantibus. 

[tem j cista pulcra honesta et artificiosa in qualibet parte panno aureo et seutis nobi- 
lium cireumornata cum perulis in “a injuncturis serura et alio apparain de 

j 
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| 
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argento deaurato continens plures reliquias in xiiij loeulis et sindonibus cum cedulis 
declarantibus contenta in eisdem. 

Item j cista pulera picta et deaurata cum armis gemmis et nodis vitreis borderata 
cum corallt et pieta inferius cum argentea pictura continens diversas reliquias et sine 
clave. 

Item j cista indij coloris cireumligata cum ecupro cum ymaginibus diversis impressis 
deauratis continens ij loculos cum reliquiis quorum unus habet cedulam annexam ex 
dono domine Johanne de Wylughby. 

Lf. 4. Item j cista longa cum panno serico suta habens ij gemul’. seruram et clavem de 
cupro deaurato cum octo volaminibus subtilibus. 

Item j parva cista cooperta panno blodio [. .. .. .Jerius deformis fabrice sive 
operis non ligata habens juncturas metalleas cum reliyuiis infracontentis de osse sancti 
Erkenwaldi de osse sancte White De vestibus beate margarete. 

Item j cista longa picta sine cooperculo eupro ligata cum xiij cassis bonis continen- 
tibus xv corporalia meliora benedicta de quibus cassis ij sunt in usu. et de quibus 
corporalibus v liberantur ad serviendum altare. 

Item j cista duplex operata cum armis continens ij capsas quadratas et duas capsas 
longas que omnia continebant xvj corporalia mediocria unde ij corporalia nune 
deficiunt. 

Item cista de opere cipreo ligata cum cupro et ornata cum peciis eburneis conti- 
nens reliquias et jocalia. 

Item cista parvula eburnea argento ligata continens reliquias sancti Remigij Epis- 
copi Lineoln. 

Item cista major eburnea 

Item j cista minor eburnea >» cupro ligata et continens plures reliquias. 

Item j cista parva eburnea 

Item j cista de opere prus’ modici valoris ligata cum ferro continens diversas 
reliquias. 

Item j perva cista panno serico cum... . cooperta cum j claspe et j anulo de 
argento deaurato continens reliquias diversas in bursa et cedula declarante ex dono Wil- 
lelmi Hampton Canonici Lincoln." 

Item j cista alta et rotunda panno serico cum ymaginibus cooperta continens reli- 
quias lavandas in festo reliquiarum. 

Lb. t Item capsa quondam dicta cista que tune dic[ebatur] continere reliquias prout in 
alio libro continetur nune est una iiij* capsarum in viij° titulo proximo precedenti pre- 
scriptarum et continencium corporalia ad hoe signum ¢° de qua quidem capsa extra- 


huntur reliquie nuper in ipsa contente et posite sunt alibi cum alijs reliquijs. 
Item j cassa de argento ornata cum perulis continens homines Indie. 


* W. Hampton is not named in the index of prebendaries of Lincoln edited by Duffus Hardy. 
» | have not been able to discover this mark in any other place in this MS. in its present state. 
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Item j pixis rotundus cristallinus ornatus cum argento deaurato in fundo et in 
eooperculo continens reliquias sancti Stephani prothomartiris marcelli et marcelliani 
ac hugonis et aliorum sanctorum pondere ‘ j une, 
Item j pixis rotundus eburneus ligatus cum cupro continens reliquias de sepulero 
Domini de mensa cene domini et de cathena qua sancta katerina diabolum ligavit. 
[tem j pixis eburneus cum uno knopp et uno anulo in summitate habens seruram et 


conjungitur cum juneturis de argento et non habet titulam vel notam quid continet 


Sed videbitur ibi unum os parvum odirificum et nescitur cujus sancti sit. 
Item j pixis eburneus consimilis non habens seruram continens partem capitis unius } 
undecim millium virginum et diversas alias reliquias cum osse cujusdam sancti ignoti. 
Item j pixis ligneus alter continens diversas ampullas vitreas cum oleo diversorum | 
sanctorum. 
Lf S. * Item j pixis eburneus ligutus subtus et [superiu|s cum argento deaurato habens 
in cooperculo summitatem ad modum campanilis de argento deaurato et superius habet ) 
unum anulum pro suspencione ejusdem. . 
ltem j pixis magnus de argento deaurato planus pro corpore xpi imponendo : 
habens unum pedem rotundem (sic) cum rosario chaced et similiter est chaced subtus ; 
le bolle et in le bolle et super summitatem de le bolle habet unum anulum vertibilem ; , 
Item j pixis cristallinus superius habens stilum argenteum et pedem argenteum i! t 
triangularem curvum et rotundum deauratum cum ymagine beate marie virginis in q 


summitate deaurata ad ferendum corpus domini in processionibus in diebus rogacionum 


pondere . > . Xxj une. quart. et dim 
Item j pixis pendens super summum altare de argento deaurato exterius sed non 
interius et est plane fabrice pondere xv. une. dim. et dim, quart. 
Item j corona ibidem de argento deaurato pondere . ; ' lix. une. dim, 
Item j bolle in summitate canopei de argento deaurato pondere . une. 
Cruces.] 
Item j crux magna processionalis de argento deaurato plana cum erucifixo in medio 
Maria et Johanne stantibus in ramis et cum floribus deliciarum in quolibet fine et cum 
iiij* Evangelistis inseulptis pondere ‘ . Ilvij. une. poe. 
Et quidam pes de argento planus deaurato solitus stare super altare in Revestiario 
aptus pro eadem Cruce desuper statuenda pondere XXX. une, 


4 

3 : 
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t Item j. baculus ornatus cum argento habens unum [ ... . ] unum Soket de 
argento longum continens in longitudine ij virgas dim. j quarteron. dim. computat 
ornacione dicti baculi cum argento. 

Item ij cruces processionales et feriales unius secte de argento plate cum crucifixo 


argenteo et iiij evangelistis de plate argenteo deaurato et cum ij baculis involutis argento 


quarum utraque continet in longitudine computat Cruce predicta , ‘ ij virg. di. 


Item crux cum j soket de argento deaurato habens xxij knoppes de argento 
enameled cum azur et in eruce est Crucifixus coronatus cum viridi corona et in pos- 
teriori parte crucis sunt iiij evangeliste cum agno dei enameled et in le soket et cirea 


je boll hee nomina videlicet jhs xps. sunt enamelata | Quam quidem Crucem magister 


Johannes Shepey nuper Decanus* dedit ecclesie Lincolii pondere cum le Soket . — xlvj. une. di. 
Item parva crux de auro cum viij gemmis diversi coloris coutinens partem Crucis 

dominice que pars continet in longitudine ij. pollices et in alia parte paulominus duobus 

pollicibus et dicta crux de auro continet in longitudine iiij* pollices et di. et in 

latitudine iij pollices et di. pondere ‘ ‘ , ; ° j une. dim. quart’. 
Item j crux de argento deaurato cum crucifixo habens iiij* evangelistas in forma 

hominum in iiij* angulis crucis stantes super iiij* leones in pede et cum ymagine 

hominis in pede genuflectentis et offerentis calicem in manibus pondere ; XXXiij, une. 
Item j crux de cristallo cum ecrucifixo de argento deaurato et uno Soket habente unum 

knopp de argento deaurato cum armis Anglie et Francie et Cornubie in diversis (locis 


erased) seutis ac lapidibus diversis in eodem infixis et habet iiij°" juncturas ante et iiij*" 


juncturas a retro cum uno agno de argento deaurato et cum diversis lapidibus diversi 


coloris ae iiij* evangelistis in iiij* partibus ex dono Magistri Rogeri de Mortivatt” 

pondere xlvij. une. 
* Item j crux pro processione lignea de plate de auro cooperto ad extra cum quadam 

parva parte Crucis dominice et cum plurimis lapidibus diversi coloris et perulis ultra 

numerum sexaginta infixis in anteriori parte Que quidem crux stat super unum Soket 

de cupro deaurato quod quidem Soket nondum ponderatur quia debile et crux predicta 

Item j erux de argento deaurato masey cum crucifixo et iiij* evangelistis in specie 

hominum et iiij rubeis lapidibus in quolibet angulo et super pedem crucifixi est quedam 

ymago tenens calicem et ex posteriore parte crucis sunt iiij* evangeliste per diserip- 

tionem trium animalium et unius hominis formam sacrum dei agnum circumstantes 

habetque dicta erux unum Soket cum j knopp de argento deaurato cum vj armis in vj 

scutis divisim distinctis et ponderat cum le Soket Xviij. une. dim. 
Item j crux parva de auro cum crucifixo de auro cum titulo seriptare pilati {, n. t. t. 

super capud erucifixi habens iiij’" evangelistas enamelatas in angulis crucis et continet 

ad infra de lorica beati Georgij et de ossibus Sanctorum Johannis Baptiste Clementis 


et Bernardi pondere . ? ilij une. dim. et quartr. 


* John de Shepey was dean from 1388 to 1412. 


© Roger de Mortivallis was dean of Lincoln from 1310 to 1315. 
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Item j crux minima de argento deaurato continens partem (‘rucis dominice ad instar 
univs Crucis fabricat habetque dicta crux iiij* rubeos lapides pondere dim. une. et iiij. part. j. quart. 

Item j crux duplex florey (sic) de auro et argento stans super unum pedem'planum sup- f 
portatum per ilij* leones et continet partem ligni Sancte (‘rucis et reliquias sanctorum 
Machabei Alexij xpofori et Stephani ac de capillis sancti Petri de service sancti 
Georgij necnon de innocentibus pondere x. une, dim. quart. 

Item j crux parva de argento deaurato rotunda in summitate stans super unum 
pedem continentem vj lapides rubei et blodij coloris et continet per seriptaram in dorso 
de ligno dominico et sancti Andree et in corde sive medio crucis deficit quedam parvs 

t 6b. Crux que dudum inserta fuit in alia parte Crucis alterius pondere : j. une. j. quarteron. 

Item crux parva argentea cum una cruce infixa in eadem de ligno Crucis dominice 
pondere . . ‘ viij. di. (ste) 

t Item Crux de argento deaurato et ornata cum xxviij lapidibus rubeis et blodiis 
stans super unum pedem ad modum unius folij quadrati et continet crucifixum in medio 
et ymagines marie et sancti Johannis ad pedes crucifixi et ex dextra parte crucifixi est ' 
ymago Abrahe offerentis filium suum Isaac et ad dorsum Abrahe est quidam aries et : ) 
angelus domini quasi impediens percucientem Et ex sinistra parte crucifixi sunt : 
ymagines Abel et Chayin et in summitate sunt duo angeli descendentes de nubibus por- . 
tantes solem et lunam Et supponitur quod quondam fuit supra capud crucifixi pars 
ligni sancte Crucis que nune deficit pondere Ixxv. une. 

Et pes ejusdem Crucis stat super iiij* leones : ‘ xliij. une. dim. j quarteron. 
Item j crux. eburnea florata cum ymagine Crucifixi eujus pes frangitur. i 
Item j. crux de birell cum i. pys’. . 
Item j. parva erux de argento deaurato cum uno balyz in medio et in dorso seribitur 

agpos pondere . : _-Viij. dim, (sie) 


CANDELABRA 


Item ij magna et pulera candalabra de auro stancia super grossos pedes unius forme 


xx botras de auro in utroque eorum stantibus super una base pile perforate ad modum 


fenestrarum cum iiij* vacuis locis aptis pro scutis infigendis et eum iiij* botras ; 


majoribus et iiij* botras minoribus in utroque eorum habentibus super quodlibet botras 


unum pinnaculum et inter iiij* botras majores predictas sunt iiij* fenestre sculpte 
cavate cum uno stilo habente unum knopp magnum cum diversis botras simili operi ; 
sive fabrice cujusdam monasterii vel eeclesie cum viij lumpnis in utroque candelabro 


tortis Et in summitate utriusque dictorum candelabrorum est unum bolle castallatum 
et botraste cum vno pyk pro cereis superfigendis totum de auro deficit autem unum 
pinnaculum de majoribus pinnaculis unius de candelabris antedictis quod nunquam venit 
hue cum eisdem ut dicitur Que quidem candelabra nondum ponderantur [de dono * 
potentissimi principis Johannis filij Regis Edwardi tercij ducis lancastrie” added in 
another hand. | 


® Before 1399 


VOL. LUI. 


Lf. 7. 


ma 


deflatum 


cand lel, a 
cotidiana. 


Mid 


10 Inventoi ies of Plate, Vestine nts, ete, heli nging to the 
* Item ij candelabra de argento deaurato quorum unum ponderat Ixxiiij uncias 
cui fdelest una columpna et aliud ponderat Ixix uncias ij quartera [de dono domini 


Johannis Bokyngham quondam episeopi lincolniensis ” added tn another hand) Summa 


ponderat . ‘ Cxliij une. ij’ quart. 
Item ij candelabra de argento plana cum le; bolles et swathez deauratis habens 
scripturam in pede %x Dono magistrt petri Balton* pondere XXXij. une. iij. quart. 


Item ij. candelabra majora de argento plana eum le3 bollez et Swathez deauratis 
habentia scripturam in pede ¥. ve Roucebp” fecit me fieri pondere cum le; plates de 

Item j candelabrum argenteum cum iij Pykes pro iij cereis supponendis habens 
ymaginem Marie et Gabrielis ac urnam continentem unum lilium et nativitatem domini 
sub ymagines marie et josephi ae resurreccionem et ascencionem domini necnon 
ymagines dei et marie ad modum coronacionis in medio stili totaliter fabricat cum 
uno knopp deaurato et bene inferius supra pedem habet viij angelos de argento deaurato 
Et solet stare super magnum altare sub custodia Custodis ejusdem altaris et nondum 
ponderatur. 

Turriseca. 

Item j. turribulum maximum de argento deaurato cum capitibus leopardorum in 
corpore et cum vj fenestris cui deficit unum folium super fenestram unum pinnaculum | 
et cacumen unius pinnaculi habens iiij cathenas de argento non deaurato pondere . ill viij 

une. dim. quart. 

Item j turribulum inferioris quantitatis de argento deaurato cum viij capitibus leopar- 
dorum in corpore et viij capitibus leopardorum in coopereulo et cum v. cathenis de 
argento pondere ‘ . lvij. une. dim. 

+ Item j turribulum de argento longum deaurato cum corpore perforato et cum viij 
fenestris in cooperculo cui deficiuntur ij pinnacula et habet v cathenas de argento pondere 

xlvij [ ane. | 
Item ij turribula de argento cotidiana quorum unum ponderat xxxiij uncias et aliud 
. . ponderat xxviij uncias dim... . lxj. une. 

Item j turribulum de argento castellatum cum iiij Cathenis pondere : Xxiiij une. 

Item ij turribula de argento deanrato de boced wark ex dono domini Philippi 
lincolniensis episcopi® utrumque cum iiij cathenis unde j ponderat xxxix uncias j quarteron 
dim. Et aliud ponderat xxxiiij uncias. Et utrumque eorum habet vj se.... 
fenestras et vj pinnacula .. . . deficit quod nova sunt Summa utriusque Ixxiij. une. 


Item j bonum turribulum ........ boseub... 

Item unum crismatorium de argento deaurato enamelet datum ecclesie Lincoln 
per dominum philippum nuper Episeopum Lincoln* quod ponderat 

® Prebendary of Lincoln, and treasurer from 1384 to 1405. 


& John de Rouceby was prebendary of Lincoln 1370 to 1388. 


° Philip Repington, cardinal, bishop of Lincoln 1405—19. 
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NAVICULE. 


navis de argento deaurato per totum eum ij cooperculis habentibus ij capita 


Item j 
cui deficit unum pinnaculum habens unum cocleare de argento deaurato pondere cum 
xxxiij une, j quarteron dim. 


Item j navis de argento habens unum pedem ad modum Rose cum coeliare de 

argento pondere cum cocliare . xx. unc. dim. 
Item j navis de argento cum cocliare de argento quondam habens ij. capita draconis 

xj une. dim. 


[sed] nune j. deficit ‘ 


{ PELVES ETC. 


Item ij pelves de argento utraque cum j founz ad modum unius Rose deaurate Et enamelata in 


medio cum Babewyns et j habet unum Spowte ad instar capitis leonis pondere 
iiij Vv une. 


ijj quarteron, pte- 
Leat 8, etc., wai 


Il. Capul Nancti Huyonis. 


Among the most famous relics preserved in Lineoln Cathedral Church was 
| 


the head of her great bishop St. Hugh. 


The offerings made there were considerable, though at times (e.g. in 1321) 
The accounts of receipts and expenditure at St. Hugh’s 
| on October 9th, are preserved 


334 to 1494, 1510 to 1517, 


there was a falling off. 
shrine at the half-yearly apertwrae, at Pentecost, an 
at Lincoln Muniment Room (B. i. 5, 16) for the years 1: 
and 1520 to 1532. 

At one time this precious treasure was stolen, and stripped of its jewels; but 
being recovered it was mounted in gold and silver with precious stones by John 
de Welbourne, the treasurer, about 1564. 


The Lincoln Chapter Acts of 1520 (A. 3, 5) contain the following account of 


f. 14, mutil. 
ugh head delivered to Sir William 


* Relikes Jewels and other stuff belonging to seint H 
Johnson the xxvij™ day of Nouember. 


And furst the hede of seint hugh closed in silver gilt and enamelled. 
Item the mytre of [seint] Hugh of silver gilt and enamelled. 
[tem the pontificall of seint Hugh gold w/ith| certeyn stones and relykes. 


Item a ring of gold with a stone and written Hece lig num 
{ 


i 
| 

| 

| 
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Item iiij rynges of gold with iiij preciouse stones belonging to the same hede. 

Item [. . . of gold. 

Item thre old nobles and two ducates of gold nailed opon the bre[deth of } seint hugh hede. 

Item a rynge of gold with one oriant saphir standing [opon the] top ef the mytre of seint 
hugh hede. 

Item two plaites of cold 

Item two brannches of gold with a brannche of corall [. . . . the] shryn. 

Item a chales of seint hughes silver and gilt with the paten broken. 

Item a toyth of seint hugh closed in byrall with silver and gilt. 

Item oyle of seint hugh in birrall closed with silver and gilt. 

Item two crewettes of birrall closed in silver gilt with covers, the one lowse. 

Item two crewetts of birrall closed in sylver gilt with ij eaises for them. 

Item iij stones in birrall. 

Item a saphir paile. 

Item a litill blew stone. 

Item ij qwysshyns of silk, one of them of red satten browderd with byrdes and bestes of gold. 


Item legenda de temporali et de Sanctis incompleta. 
Item a booke called collectarium. 

Item a booke called cum animadcerterem cum commento. 
Item a Chist [with] one eld cloth opon it, with collers rede blew and grene. 
Item one old cloth called seint hugh bede eloth. 

Item one alter cloth of yelow silk. 

Item ij candilstikes of pewter. 

Item (blank) candilstikes of wo? 

Item a bake stoill. 

Item a case to carry wax candile in. 

Item a booke of seint hugh life cheyned. 


Item a book of sermons called * : 


II. The Treasurer’s Inventory (28 Henry VIII), 1536. 


The inventory now before us is similar in its arrangement and contents to so 
much as remains of the fifteenth century fragment. It is however not in Latin but 
in the English language. It is less rich in the matter of relics. It contains, on 
the other hand, a record of several donations of vestments which must have been 


made at dates subsequent to the fragment No. I. 


* This word comes so close to the end of the line, which is fairly perfect in this instance, that 


it may be doubted whether the name was ever entered, as it would naturally have been written 


below. 
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Our English inventory belongs to the period between the visitation of the 
smaller and the suppression of the larger monasteries, and to the year in which 
Anne Boleyn was beheaded and the Northern Rebellion broke out. The Lincoln 
Valor Ecclesiasticus was returned to the King’s Commissioners 3 Sept. 1536. 

This inventory occupies the first half of a quarto paper book of thirty-eight 
leaves, covered in a piece of vellum taken from an illuminated MS. of Ulpian. 
The book is not paged, but each leaf of this portion is signed at the bottom with 
one of the twenty-four letters of the Roman alphabet. 

It is the work of the last Treasurer of Lincoln, Henry (or “hary’’) Lytherland, 
LL.B. who was admitted 6 July, 1535, and cast down his keys of office 6 June, 
1540, when Henry VIII. seized the principal treasures of the cathedral church. 

This inventory has been printed in Dugdale’s Monasticon,* but the copyist has 


neglected the marginal notes, and has disregarded the spelling of the original, 3 
besides omitting some portion of the list of green vestments, so it may not be | 


superfluous to print it here. 
I have added the initials “ Ph. § M.” to as many items as I have been able 


to recognise as still existing at Lincoln in the 4th and 5th of Philip and Mary. 


The following signs have been used by way of abbreviation of the notes in the 


margin : 
+ = “ extrahitur.” ++ = “* Extrahuntur. § = “ In manu sacriste.”’ 
| — In custodia sacriste.” | 
Lf A. * The Registre and Inventarye of all Jewell Westimentes and other ornamentes to the Revestr’ ; 


of the Cathedrall Churche of lincoln belongyng mayde by M"*. hary lytherland Thresauré 
1536. off The same churche yn the yere of ow" lorde god m.ccece.xxxvj. 
CALIcEs. 


[Imprimis one chalis of ] gold w' perles & dyverse preciouse [stones sett] yn the foote & in 
the knotte. Wa paten of the same [having] graven Cena domint and the figure of ow" lord 


w' the xij Apostelles weying xxxvij unces. 
Item one grett chalis sylver and gylte wt the paten weying Ixxiiij unces of the gyft of 
lord Will*m Wykeh*m busshop of Wynchestre somtyme Archdecon of lincoln” havyng yn the extrahitur pes 


gazophilacio.  foote the passion the Resurreccion of ow’ lord and the salutacion of ow' lady & in the paten the capttulin 


Coronacion of ow’ lady havyng a rolle yn the Cireumference written Domini 
wikham. 
Vol. vi. pp. 1278—1286. 
> William of Wykeham was archdeacon of Lincoln from 1363 to 1367, when he was made bishop i 
of Winchester. 
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§ Item a chalis sylver & gylte wt one playn paten chased yn the foote wt a wrythen knope 
w' one gylted spone conteynyng a seriptur blessed be god. havyng a seriptur yn the bothom 
Hohannes Gynwell* weying xxxiij unces & a quarter. 

+ Item a chalis chased yn the foote sylver and gylte w' a paten graven wt a lame and 
evangelistes weyng xxiij unces. 

§ Item a chalis silver and gylte wt an Image of the Crucifix yn the foote wt a paten of ow" 
savyo" syttyng opon the Raynbowe weyng (no weight given), 

Item one chalis sylver and gylte havyng wrytten abowte the cuppe lauvabo Dominum in 
ecclesia sanctorum & on the foote Totus mundus est ecclesia and on the paten Entra est puer- 
peta &c. of the gyft of the lord Charlis bothe busshop of herford.” 


q * Fererra. 


§ In primis one greatt fert’ silver and gilte wt one Crose Iles and one steple yn the mydyll 
and one crose yn the toppe w' xx pynacles & an ymage of ow" lady yn one end & an Image of 
seynt hugh yn the other and havyng yn lenght dim. yard & one ynche and hyt ys sett yn table 
of wood and a thyng yn the mydle to put yn the sacrament when hyt ys borne weyng xvij™* 
unces & one. of the gyfte of John welborne ° Tresauro" wantyng a pynnacle. 

+ Item one fert" silver and gylte standyng opon iiij pyllors w' one playne fote w' one steple 
yn the hyght of the coveryng ornate w' rede stones & a rownd berall yn the other end con- 
tenyng the fynger of saynt Kateryn yn a long purse ornate w' perles weyng xiij unces wantyng 
a pyllor. 

t Item one other fert® sylver & gylte w' iiij pyllors and one steple lyke to the next afore 
wantyng a pynnacle havyng yn the coveryng w' owte dyverse Relykes wantyng a stone havyng 
w'yn a purse of sylke part of the tothe of saynt poule weyng xij unces & dim, & dim. quarter. 

t Item one other hight fert’ of Cristall havyng a rownd fote of silver chased wt one coveryng 
gylte and one Joynte of saynt sebastyon and one Joynte of saynt Margarett weyng w' the contentes 
x unces & di & di quarter. 

+ Item one other fert" of Cristall w' iiij pyllors and a playne fote sylver and gylte contenyng 


a bone of the fote of saynt laurence weyng w' the contentes x unces wantyng one fynyall. 


PHyLaTorya. 

+ In primis one phylatorye silver and gylte w' iiij feete and iij rede stones and ij blew stones 
above yn the toppes contenyng w'yn a boii of saynt Stephen fyrst martyr weyng w' the contentes 
iij unees and di. 

t Item one other phylatorye sylver and gylte w' iiij feete lyke to a byrd wt v pynnacles and 
the vj wantyng havyng a rownd berall afore contenyng the bon of saynt Agnes weyng w* the 
contentes unces. 

* John Gynewell was bishop of Lincoln from 1347 to 1362. 

* Charles Bothe was bishop of Hereford from 1516 to 1535. He was a prebendary of Lincoln, 
and archdeacon of Buckingham from 1505 to 1516. 


© John de Welbourn was treasurer from 1351 to 1381. 
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+ Item one phylatorye long ornate w' silver and gylte havyng a knop of byrall yn the mydle 
of the heght stondyng of ilij feete wantyng a knop contenyng a bon of saynt vincent martyr and 
weyng w' the contentes iij unces wantyng the toes of ij feete. 

+ Item one other phylatorye of Cristall stondyng opon iiij feete yn playn sole sylver and 
gylte havyng a pynnacle yn the heght contenyng the toth of saynt hugh weyng w' the contentes 


ij unces. 


* AMPPULLE cum RELIQuus. 


t In primis one Ampulle of Cristall ornate yn the fote & coveryng silver and gylte w' one 
crose in the hight eontenyng p® (? one) tothe of saynt xpofer weyng w‘ the contentes ij unces & di. 

+ Item one other Ampulle of Cristall standyng w' one fote sylver and gylte havyng a tothe 
of saynt Cecile weyng the contentes ij unces. 

t Item one other Amputt of Cristall w' a fote and a coveryng of silver partely gylte con- 
tenyng the relykes of saynt Edmond the Archebusshop weyng w' the contentes j unce and di 
quarter. 

t Item one other Ampult of Cristall w' a fote sylver and gylte w‘ one coveryng havyng lytell 
stones yn the fote and yn the coveryng contenyng a boi of the hede of saynt John Baptiste 


weyng j une. j quarter and dim. 
t Item one other lytell Amputt of Cristall contenyng the Relikes of saynt Anastase. weyng 


dim. une. 
+ Item one other Amputt of Cristall w' a fote & one hede of coper and gylte w' the crose yn 


the hede contenyng bones of saynt Gregory and saynt Eustach. 


TABERNACULA cuM ReELIQutis. 
§ In primis one Tabernacle of Ivery w' ij leves gymelles and loke of sylver contenyng the 
coronacion of ow’ lady [** and Relykes of dyverse sevntes ” struck out}. 


§ Item one other Tabernacle w' ij leves all of wood contenyng the chast boi of saynt Thomas 


of Cantilupe somtyme the busshop off herdford * and many other Relykes. 


§ Item one Tabernacle of woode w* a varnacle quadrate [‘‘ w' xx dyverse Relikes yn borders 


abowte struck out |. 
leves wt one Image of ow’ lacly 


§ Item a Tabernacle of Every stondyng opoii iiij feete w' ij le 


yn the mydle and the salutacion of ow’ lady yn one leve and the Nativitie of ow’ lady yn the 
other. 

§ Item one Tabernacle of wod w* ij leves wt an Image of ow’ lady anop® of p° crucifix w' 
mary and John. 


§ Item a lytyll Tabernacle of Every lakyng a glasse. 


nte Fiascone, 25 Aug. 1282. In 1305 


Edward I. desired Clement V. to canonize him, but it was not done till about 1329. See Wilkins 


Concilia, uu. 283, 651. 


* Thomas de Cantilupe, bishop of Hereford, died at M: 
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IMAGINES. 


§ In primis a Image of ow" savyo" sylver and gylte stondyng opon yj lyons voyde yn the Jiytpahitur per 
breist for the sacrament for Estur day havyng a berall before and a diademe behynde w' a crose Capitulum. 
yn hand weyng xxxvij unces. 
‘Lt D * + Item a grett Image of ow' lady syttyng yn a chaire sylver and gylte w* iiij polles ij of 
stones and perles and one bee w' stones and perles abowte hir neke and an owche dependyng 


therby havyng yn hir hand a septer w' one floure sett w* stones and perles and one bird yn the 


a 

them havyng armes yn the toppe before havyng upon hir hede a crowne sylver and gylte sett w' 3 

a 


tope therof and hir chyld syttyng opon hir knee wt one crown of his hede w' a diademe sett w' 
y perles and stones holdyng a ball w' a crose sylver and gylte yn his lyft hand and at ayther of his 
fete a scochon of Armes wt Armes of the gyft off master mason * Chanto*. 


t Item Relykes of the xj m' virgyns closyd yn a hede [*‘ standyng opon iiij feete” struck out) 


; of sylver and gylte and standyng opon a fote of coopo' and gylte havyng a garland w' stones 


of dyverse colours weying Ixxj unces besydes the foote wantyng xj stones. 


© Cyste cum RELiQuus. 


; § In primis a grett chyste of Every wt Images rownd aboute w' one handle of copo" havyng 
[“a Jewell typped at every end w' sylver contenyng many Relykes unknowen lappyd w' rede 
sylke w' one rede sylk lase Also yn the same another long berall like sealle sett yn sylver w' 
| one seriptur shewyng the Relikes contened yn the same berall. Item yn the same chyste a lytyll 
| Jewell w' v perles aboute and one lytyll case full of lytyll perles and the same Jewell hath parte 
of the holy [eross] lackyng one quarter havyng of the bake syde iiij rede stones and one grene 
stone. Also yn the same chyste yn a clothe ys lapped the relykes of saynt stephan seynt Thomas 
saynt Sebast and other seyntes. Also yn the same a Jewell of Jaspar typped w' sylver havyng a 
lytyll cheyn ef sylver. Item yn the same a bone of gorge closed yn gold wt a Image of seynt 
george syttyng of horse covered w' one case of blew welvett and perles of every syde.” 16 
lines struck out). 


§ Item one other long grett chyste of Cristall gylted and ornate w‘ preeyouse stones {* wt 


many diverse Relikes conteyning xvij purses and bundells w' bylles annexed to the same” 


struck « ut} 


§ Item a nother fayre chyste curyusly and clenly made covered w' cloth of gold w' sheldes of ’ 
i noble men sett w' perles w' loke gemelles and key sylver and gylte [‘‘ contenyng xiiij purses w* 

Relikes theryn w' iij brokyn peces of hys bondes now put yn to the seyd chyste and dyverse 

other peces wantyng of the seyd bondes” struck out). 

; § Item one fayre Chyste peynted and gylded wt Armes precyouse stones and knottes of glas 

bordered w' Corall many of them wantyng and peyntyd w'yn lyke sylver [** contenyng dyverse 

Rel 


kes a loke w'owt key wanting dyverse coralles” struck out. Then] “one spone” (struck 


* Robert Mason, LL.D., precentor (and afterwards also archdeacon of Northumberland) 1482— 
1493. 
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out, Lut marked “ stet”) of berall w' a stert sylver and gylte and a forke sylver the stele 
marble. 

§ Item a blew chyste bound aboute w' Copo" and gylte contenyng ij purses wt Relikes of 


the gyft of my lady willughby.* 

§ Item one longe chiste covered w' sylke loke and key w‘ gemelles of copo® & gylte [“ cont 
tenyng vj veles & v payre gloves ”’ struck out). 

§ Item one lityll Chiste covered w' blew cloth w'owt gemelles and loke [** contenyng dyverse 
Relikes. a bone of saynt Erkenwold & a boii of saynt leonarde w' parte of p* vest" of saynt mar- 


carete’”’ struck out). 
= 


§ Item a long chiste peynted w' diverse armes contenyng xv corporaxes. 
§ Item a Chiste of sypers bound w' copo" ornate w' peces of Every contenyng dyverse 


tract Rely kes. 
§ Item a lytyll chiste of Every boufid w' silver [** contenyng the Relikes of seynt Remyg ” 
struck out. Then} * the chiste beyng brokyn” (struck out lil , but marked ** stet”’). 
+ Item other iij chistes of Every boufid w' copo' conte Relikes one broken” 


struck out 


Item a chiste boufid wt Iren of lvtyl valo" [** contenyng Relikes”’ struck out). 
1 histe | I f lvtyl val ten truck out} 
f. E. * § Item a lytyll chist covered w' cloth of golde & diver rmes w'a Ryng of sylver & a 


broken claspe [“‘ havyng diverse Relikes”’ struck out 
$ Item a duble chiste of nedylwarke full of Armes [*w' Relikes theryn contenyd” 
struch: out 


$ Item a long chiste of nedylwarke w' knottes [** and Relikes theryn contenyd”’ struck out}, 


§ Item one hye rownd chiste covered w' sylke and dyvers Images ** contenyng dyverse 
Relikes struck out). 
Item a case of wode covered wt sylver & a ote of copo" havyng a man and a woman 


eallyd pygmeis. 

$ Item a chiste of Every full of Images havyng a loke & claspes of sylver of the gyft of dame 
Elisabeth vahons. 

+ Item a chiste of sypers boufid w* claspes and loke of sylver [‘‘ contenying dyverse Relykes ” 
struck out 
/ Item xvij corporaxes Cases iij of them boxys and xvij corporaxes besyde the xv contenyd yn 
a long peynted chiste wt Armes afore written. 


Item a corporax w' a case of the gyft of lady Alice fytzhugh. 


Sacriste, ¢ Item a rede case w' one corporax w' perles of the gyft of the wytfe of Robert Eland. 
Item a corporax w' a case w' thie Nativitie of ow’ lord of the one syde w‘ the Armes of Sir 


george Taylboys” on the other syde. 


Item a corporax case and the corporax of gold pyrlled and crymyss¥n velvet. 


Pixies. 
+ In primis a rownd pyxe of Cristall ornate w' sylver and gylte bynegh & above contenyng the 
about 1350 After 1500 
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Relikes of saynt stepham seynt hugh and other seynies wantyng a knoppe yn the hight weyng 
x unces, 

Item a nother rownd pyxe of Every bound wt copo" [*contenyng the relikes of the 
sepule’ and table of ow lord & of p* cheyn w' the wyche saynt kateryn bound p* dewell” 
struck out 

Item a pyxe of Every havyng a Rynge of sylver & no loke [‘ contenyng Relikes w' one 
claspe of sylver” struck out 

§ Item one other pyxe lyke the sonne of Every bound w' sylver wt one loke and one broken 


claspe of sylver [** contenyng parte of the hede of one of the xj m' virgyns” struck out). 


Item a pyxe of Every bound above & be neygh w' sylver and gylte havyng a squared 
steple yn the top 
cloth of cold w' Efe of every syde sett w' perles, 

t Item a rownd pyxe of Cristall havyng a fote of sylver and gylte wt one Image of ow’ lady 
yn the toppe havyng a place for the sacrament for the rogacion days weyng xxj unces j quarter 
& dim. 


Item a rownd pyxe sylver & gylte w' the sacrament weyng x unces and dim. and dim. (? Ph. § IL) 


quarter. 


* CRUCES. 


§ In primis a Crosse of sylver & gylte w' a erucifix yn the myddest Mary & John stondyng 
of ij braunches & flowredeluce in every of the iiij corners w' the iiij evangelistes gravyn weyng 
lvij unces and one staffe ornate w‘ sylver havyng a bole & a sokeit of sylver contenyng ij yardes 
and dim. and one quarter and dim. 

§ Item ij crosses of one suett plated w' sylver & gylte parcell ether of them havyng a 
crucifix & iiij evangelistes of sylver and gylte both lyke w' ij staffes lapped wt sylver wantyng 
the more parte thereof contenyng the lenght of every of them ij yardes and dim. 

§ Item a lytyll crosse of gold w* vii} preciouse stones of divers coloures contenyng parte of 
the holy crose of ij ynches long the crose havyng in !enght iiij ynches & dim. weyng j. une. and 
dim. quarter. 

Item a crosse of Cristall w' a crucifix sylver & gylte w' one sokett & one knope sylver and 
gylte wt Armes of england and fraunce and other diverse scochons w' a lame yn the bake & iiij 
evangelistes sylver & gylte weyng xlv unces wantyng ii} stones sett yn sylver gylte. 

Item a (Crosse sylver and gylte havyng iiij evangelistes like men stondyng opon iiij lyons 
yn the fote w' one man knelyng & a chales yn his hand weyng xxxiij unces. 

Item a crosse of wode plated w' gold w'owt. w' one lytyll parte of the holy crose wt many 
stones of diverse coloures & perles havyng xxij stones iij (corr. “v”’) of them wantyng besydes 
perles weyng xxx unces & dim. w' a fote copo" and gylte w' a long berall and other stones. 

t Item a lytyll crosse sylver and gylte contenyng parte of the holy crose lyke a crose w' iiij 
stones yn iiij corners weyng dim. unce and lytyll more. 

t Item a duble crosse flory of gold and sylver stonding opon a playn fote of iiij lyons con- 


tenyng parte of the holy crosse and Relikes of seyntes Machabei Alex{ander] xpofer and stephan 


(Ph. M.) 


(Ph. 5 M.) 


per capitul 


t per capitul 


t per capitu lh 


pw' aryng & a rose and a seochon yn the bothom havyng w'yn a case of (? Ph. & I.) 
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& of the hey r of saynt petre « the Relikes of saynt ceorge & Innocentes weyng X unces & dim. 


quarte r’. 


t Item a lytyll crosse sylver and gylte Rownd yn the hede stondyng opon a squared fote 


wt vj stones rede & blew contenyng the scripture yn the bake Be ligne Dominic’ & sancti Andree 


and yn the mydle of the crose wantyng a lytyll crose weyng one unce and one quarter. 

Item a crosse sylver and gylte like a quaterfold contenyng a crucifix yn the myddest w‘ Mary 
and John at the fote of the crucifix & at the Ryght syde of the crucifix a Image of Abraham 
offeryng his son Isaac and a lame behynd hym and an Angell wantyng a whyng and of the lyft 
syde the Image of Abell and Cayn and yn the hight ij Angelles bothe of them havyng but one 
whyng havyng a xj stones blew & rede weyng Ixxiij unces & dim. 

Item a crosse of berall and copo’ w' a pyke of Iron. 

Item other iij lytyll crosses and one of Every ornate w' playtes of sylver. 

Item a greatt Crosse sylver and gylte w' Imagies of the crucifix mary and John and of the 
lyft parte of the crose wantyng ij flowres and of the Ryght parte ij flowres and yn the topp iij 
flowres havyng iiij evangelistes yn the iiij corners weyng cxxviij unces of the gyft of Willm 
Alnewik" and a fote pertenyng to the same sylver and gy! ij scochons of Armes and a seriptur. 
Orate animatus domint Thome bewford’ Ke. and the seyd fote hath a boyse w' vj Images the 
coronacion and the salutacion of ow" lady seynt george & seynt hugh weyng Ixxxvj unces of 
the gytt of the seyd Willm wyche seyd ecrose wanthet some lytyll leves and diverse toppes of 
pynnacles and a staffe to the seyd crose sylver & gylte w' ij boyses sylver and gylte w' this 
scriptur Delectare in Domino weyng |xxxiiij unces. 

+ Item a lytyll crosse of sylver closed yn sylke and yn the same a pece of the holy ecrose. 


* | CANDELABRA. 


tt Inprimis ij greatt and feyr Candelstykes of gold stondyng of grett feete of one fasyon w' 
xx botteres of gold yn eyther of them stondyng of one base perched thorow like wyndoys w' iiij 
voyde places for Armes w* iiij grett botteres and iiij lesse yn Ichon of them and above every 
botteres one pynnacle one of the grettest pynnacles wantyng and betwyxt iiij of the grettest 
botteres of every of them ar iiij wyndoys gravyn holow w' a stile havyng a greatt knopp w' 
dyverse botteresses like the makyng of a monastery w' viij pyllers of every of them and yn 
the hight of them ysa bole batelled and botteressed lyke a eastyll w' one pike to putt candelles 
opon of the gyft of John the son of Edward kyng the duke of lancastre® weyng xxij™ and x unces. 
Item ij Candelstykes of sylver and gylte of the wyche the one weyth Ixxiiij unces wantyng 
one pyller and parte of the crest and the other weyth lxix unces & dim. of the gyft of lord John 
Bukyngham the busshop of lincoln. 
tt Item ij Candelstykes of sylver parcell gylte stondyng off grett feete wt vj towres gylted 
havyng one grett knopp yn the myddest and yn the hight vj towres a boute the boles w' one 
* William Alnewick was bishop of Norwich from 1426 to 1436, when he was translated to 
Lincoln. He died in 1449. 
» Thomas Beanfort. 
' John de Bokingham was bishop of Lincoln from 1362 to 1397, when he resigned. 


¢ John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, died 1399. 
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pike of sylver of eyther of them of the wyche the one weyth Ixxxxiij unces and the other weyth 
Ixxxix unces of the gyft of the lord John Chadworth busshop of lincoln* wantyng yn the one 
vij lytyll knoppis and a tower and yn the other one tower and viij knoppes and the quantite of 


one grote yn p* nether parte of the schafte. 

Item a Candelstike sylver and [* parcell’ struck out) gylte wt one knopp yn the myddest ey! 
w' dyverse Images the Coronacion and the Salutacion of ow" lady w' iij braunches iij boles ilj T per capttn 
pikes weyng iiij" unces & dim. the hightes (sic) bole wantyng two flowres the second bole 
wantyng iiij flowres and the thyrd bole wantyng halfe the crest w‘ the flowres. 

[tem ij Candilstikes silver veing ut ij knopes uw" J scriptur ®Mrate pro anima 


Ricardi smpthis. [In another hand. | 
THuRIBuLA. 


Inprimis one payr of greatt sensors sylver and gylte w' hedes of leopardes w' vj wyndoys 


wantyng ij leves and one pynnacle and the hight of iij pynnacles wt iiij cheyns of sylver ungylte 
wt one knop wantyng a leve and havyng ij Rynges one gretter and a lese weyng iiij**viij unces 
& dim. quarter. 

Item a payr of sensors sylver and gylte w* viij leopardes hedes yn the cupp and viij yn the 


coveryng w' v cheyns of sylver a knop w' ij Rynges weyng liij unces dim. (“a pece of a boorder 


broken and wanting” add. 2 manu). 
Item a payr of sensors sylver and gylte w' iij leopardes hedes and one seriptur Solt deo 


mult’ fract. 
1 bose and ij Rynges wantyng the hight of one t per capitul 


honor et gloria w' iiij cheyns of sylver ungylte « 
pynnacle and parte of the knop of one pynnacle and parte of one wyndow weyng xxxvj unces 
and parte of a cover wantyng. 

Item ij payr sensors sylver and gylte of bosed warke w' iiij cheyns of sylver and every 
one of them a bose w' ij Rynges havyng vj wyndowes and yj pynnacles every of them wantyng T per capitul’ 
one pynnacle, one weyng Xxxix unces one quarter & di and the other weyng xxxiiij unces. and 
eyther of them wantyng parte of the foote. 

Item a Ship sylver and gylte w' ij coverynges havyng ij hedes wantyng vj pynnacles and 


one flowre havyng a spone w' a crose yn the [* hede” erased] end weyng w' the spofe xxxiij 
unces and a quarter. 
|| Item ij patre sensor of silver of bosed wark w” vj pynacles and vi wyndoes. and every of ae 
the m havyng tut) a hynes of silve r / one of the ( hynes broke n | v) boses and v) Rynge 2, (In another 
hand.) 
Lf. PELVEs CET. 


Inprimis ij fayr basyns of sylver and gylte chased w' ix duble roses and yn the circuyt of one 

a gret rose a whit rose of sylver enamelled of the wycle one weyth iiij® unces & one. and the other 

In gazophilacio, weyth iij**xix unces of the gyft of the lord Rauf Crombwell one of them havyng a spowte like a 
lyons face. 

tt Item ij fayr basyns sylver and gylte playn w' a rose chased yn the myddest of eyther of 


* John Chedworth was bishop of Lincoln from 1452 to 1471. 


| 


pitul 


ja soph tlacio. 
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them havyng the Armes of the bake syde that ys to say one havyng one scochon of azor ij 
cheverons gylte iij roses sylver" and the other a scochon of azor a faleon gold syttyng opon a rose 
one scriptur berus cellm Ke. 

Item ij basyns sylver and gylte w' ij sternes in the myddest w' treyfoyles wtyn pounced of 
the gyft of philip the busshopp of lincoln * weyng iij™ xiij unces & dim. 


§ Item ij other playn basyns sylver and gylte w'yn and w'owte w*' one spowte and one 


playn Rose yn the myddest of eyther of them weyng lij unces of the gyft of sir Thomas lucas. 
§ Item a Fatte of syiver for holy water w' a strynkel! bothe ungylte weyng Ixx unces & dim. + per capitulus 
Item a sawser sylver and gylte w' a stalk and this [s|criptur £}¢ wrytten weyng iiij unces. + per capitulus 
Item one other playn sawser gylte w'yn havyng ij stertes like unto treyfoyles of the wyche 


stertes one is broken of. 
Item a Sacryng bell of sylver weyng vij unces. 


Item a squared sconse of sylver and gylte w' a hand 


ll of sylver yn the bake weyng xvij 


unces and a quarter. 


Ttem ty fair great basyns sil ve r and gilt chase d hie rt and a pails in this at of 
etthe rof the m And one of the m hath a buk I: lyyng f the hake side and the othe r hath one ’ ! '} sala 
Egli sytting opon a stok w' a spou te and one of f th iy" unces and the other we yth 
of the gift of Marmaduk lumley laile lincoln (in another hand 


Item a sconse of sylver parcell gylte [*‘ w' a handell of sylver’ struck out) bordered w' 
dyverse stones above and under weyng xvj unces the handy!! broken of & in kepyng of the sacriston. 

Item a Calefactorye sylver and gylte w' leves graven weyng ix unces and dim. seein 

Item ij fioles of sylver and gylte one havyng written yn the fote Orate pro anima magisttt ertrahitw 
PHohannis TWalpole® and the other hath written on the one syde Ehe and of the other syde rps. per capituly 


(** the towers broken,” in another hand). 


Bacvuut pro CHORI REGENTIBUS. 


|| Inprimis a staffe covered w‘ sylver and gylte w' one Image of ow’ lady graven yn sylver 
of one end and an Image of seynt hugh yn the other end havyng a bose vj squared w' xij Imagies 
enamelled havyng vj botteresses wantyng one pyfacle and ij topes of the gyft of M’ Alex 


prowell f (sic). 


®* Azure, two chevrons or between three roses argent were the arms of* John Russell, bishop of 
Lincoln, 1480—1494. The “ falcon gold syttyng opon a rose” was probably the eagle of St. John, 
the whole being a rebus on the bishop’s name. W. H. St. J. H. 

> Or ? “celffuj”. Dugdale has “ celui.” 

© Philip Repingdon, consecrated bishop of Lincoln 1405 made a cardinal 1408. Resigned his 
see 1419, and died in 1434. 

4 Marmaduke Lumley was translated from Carlisle to Lincoln in 1450, and died intestate in th 
same year. 

* Probably of Leicester St. Margarets 1441—1 445 

! Alexander Prowet, LL.B., precentor 1448—1471 


per Cay thudum. 
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Item ij other staffes covered w' sylver and gylte havyng an Image of ow’ lady and a 
[“ seochon ” erased) chanon knelyng afore hir at every end w' this scriptur pro nobis ora Ke. 
havyng also one knop w' vj botteres & vj wyndoys yn the myddest one of them wantyng a 
pynnacle and ij lytyll knopes of pyiacles w' one tope of a wyndow and the other a pynacle & 
a tope w' this seriptur abowte the staffe benedictus Deus in Dons suis. 

Item other ij staffes covered wt sylver parcell gylte havyng a knop yn the myddest havyng 
vj botteres and wyndoys yn every staffe gylte wantyng the topes of the botteres and the wyndoys 
of bothe staffes and one rownd sylver plate of one crowches end. 

Item ij staffes of wode havyng opon lytyll playtes of sylver wt brauiches of vynes. 


Item ij staffes of wode. 


§ Bacuit PASTORALES. 


In primis a hede of one busshopes staffe of sylver and gylte w' one knop and perles & 


other stones havyng a Image of ow" savyow' of the one syde and a Image of Sent John Baptiste 


of the other syde wantyng xxj stones & perles w' one bose and one sokett weyng xviij unces. 4 


$ Item one other hede of a staffe copo’ & gylte. aq 
Item a staffe ordend for one of the seyd hedes the wyche ys ornate wt stones sylver and % 


gylte and iij circles a bowte the staffe sylver and gylte [‘‘ and one pike of sylver” struck out’ | 
wantyng vij stones. 
Item a staffe of horn and wod for the hede of eopot. 


j staff covered w silver w™ out heeid (in another hand). 


§ Textus EVANGELIORUM. 


Inprimis a Text after Mathew covered w' a plate sylver and gylte havyng a Image of the 
Maieste w' the iiij evangelistes and iiij angelles a boute the seyd Image havyng at every corner 
an Image of a man w' dyverse stones grett & small begynyng yn the seconde leffe Et a transmi- 
gracione wantyng dyverse stones & lytyll peces of the plate. [ Mat. i. 17.7 

Item one other text after John Covered w'a plate sylver and gylte w' an Image of the i : 
Crucifix Mary and John havyng xxij stones of dyverse coloures wantyng iiij written yn the 
second leffe Est quia prior me erat. (Jo. i. 15. ] 

Item a Nother text after Mathew covered w* plate of sylver havyng a crucifix Mary and : 

John gylte and ij Angelles one of them wantyng bothe wynges and the crucifix wantyng parte of I sd cope ; 
the left hand and John one of his handes written yn the second letfe quod est interpretatum. Lat. 
Item a text after Marke covered w' a plate of sylver havyng a crucifix wt Mary and John ; 

t per caputul 
[ Mare. i. 27. 


t 


w' ij Images gylte one of them wantyng the crown of the crucifix wantyng all leffes but one 
yn the second leffe Nona quia and the Image of mary wantes bothe hir handes. 

|| Item iij textes for lenton and the passion of the wyche one begynneth yn the second leffe. 
as autem Another yn the second letle hos autem and the thyrde covered w' lyne cloth w' a 


rede crose begynnyng yn the second leffe in quo voz. 
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CRISMATORIA. 


In primis a Crismatorye sylver and gylte w'yn and w'owt havyng xvj Imagies enamelled w' 


x botteres w‘owt pynnacles bateled a boute yn the coveryng w' ij crosses and one creste havyng 
+ er ecanibuls 


w'yn ii) pottes w' coveringes for oyle and creme w'owt styces havyng iij letturs a bove the 
gazophilacio, coueryng. S.€. ¥.* stondyng yn a case of the gift of master Willm Skelton” sometyme Tresauro’ 


of the churche of lincoln weying xxvj unces. 


§ AMPULLE PRO OLEO. 


In primis A Ampull playn w' a foote sylver and gylte and a cover chased parcell gylte w' (Ph. § M.) 
broken gemelles and a spone wt a Akorn ordeyned for Crem. 
Item one other Ampull sylver w' a cover chased w' a spone w'yn w' an Akorn ordeyned (? Ph. & M.) 
for Oleum sanctum. 
Item A nother Ampull sylver wt broken gymelles w' a cover chased and a spone havying (? Ph. SM.) 


an Akorn of the end ordeyned for Oleum Infirmorum. 


Mirra. 


(The lower half of the page left blank.) 


CasuLe ET Cape RvuBEI COLORIs. 


In primis a Chesable of rede cloth of gold w' orfreys before and behynd sett w‘ perles blew | In Ph. § M. ) 
white and rede w' plaites of gold enamelled wantyng xv plaites and ij tunacles of the same — eee try ; : 
. garnished, 
suete w' orfreys of cloth of gold wtowt perles havying ij ulbes one stole and ij fanons and one 


other albe wt ameys stole the phanand of one other suete w‘ ortreys. 


Item a chesable of Rede bawdkyn w' orfreys of gold w' leopardes powdered w' blake treyfoyles 


pparell of the gyft of the duchese of 


and ij tunacles and iij albes of the same suete w' all the a 
laneast. 

Item xx fayre Copes of the same suete every of them havyng iij wheils of sylver in the 
hoodes of the gift of same duches of lancast. 

Itm ij Rede coopes of the wyche one ys Rede velvett sett w' white hertes lying in coloers 


full of thes letturs. Ss. Ss. w' pendentes sylver and gylte. the hertes havyng crownes abowte 


* These letters were intended, no doubt, to distinguish the contents of the three vessels: “ oleum 
sanctum catechuminorum ” for the font. for baptism, consecration of church and altar, ordination of 
priest or king; the chrisma likewise for the font, for baptism, confirmation, consecration of bishop 
paten and chalice, and blessing of bells; and “oleuam infirmorum” for extreme anction. 5Se¢ 
Maskell, Mon. Rit. 1, p. celxx. Henderson’s York Pontifical, pp. 252—264. Also p. 48 n.° below. 

» William Skelton was treasurer from 1477 to 1501. 


© The mitres are entered in the second hand. 


4 
a || Item viij myters wherof iiij be garnesshed and iiij ungarnesshed. }' i 


2 |. Inv: he of Plate fine nts, ete, hy longing to the 


ther nekes w' cheyns sylver and gylte wantyng [* xij” erased] xiiij crounes & cheyns and the 3 
other coope ys off eremesyn velvett of precyouse cloth of gold w' Images yn the orfrey sett w' (Ph & M.) 
dyverse perles havyng the coronacion of ow' lady yn the hood havyng a morse chaunged. r 

Item a chesuble of Rede velvett wt kateryn wheils of gold w' ij tunacles & iij albes w' all (Ph. & M.) 
the apparell of the same suete of the gyft of the duches of lancastt. 
Item v coopes of Rede velvett wt kateryn wheils of gold of the wyche iij hath orfreis of (3 in Ph. & ¥ 
blak cloth of gold and other ij hath orfreys wt Images kateryn wheils and sterres. 4 
Item other iiij coopes of Rede satei fygurys w' kateryn wheilles of gold w' orfreys havyng 4 
Imagies staffes & kateryn wheilles." 4 
Item a Rede coope called the Rutte of Jesse of Rede velvett browdered w' Imagies of gold E 
sett w' roses of perles w' a presyouse orfrey. havyng a morse of clothe of gold w' vj stones 
wantyng other vj havyng a hede sett yn gold p* wyche hede hath now one ston. 
Item a rede coope w' byrdes more & lesse havyng yn the hoode the dome of the gyft of 4 
M’ John Waynfleitt® somtyme chanon of this churche. 4 
Item a Rede coope of browdered w' Imagies of gold the orfrey’’ erased} w' one 
brode orfrey w' Imagies & angelles yn the bake havyng ij angelles syngyng in p* hoode. a 
Item a rede chesable of clothe of gold wt braunches off gold & the orfrey of gre clothe w' q 
ij tunacles & iij albes of the gyft of the cowntes of Westmorlond wantyng one parte for the hande. q 
Item a coope of the same suett of cloth of gold and yn the orfrey one Image of gold wt 
an Image of the Trinite yn the hoode of the gyft of p* same cowntes. a 
Item 1 chesable of Rede sylk browdered w' falcons & leopardes of gold w' ij tunacles & iij g 
albes w' p* apparell of the gyft of Mr John Southam.‘ a 
Item a Rede coope of cloth of baukyn wt treyse of (sic) & ostrige fethers w' the coronacion of 4g 
ow’ lady of the gyft of the seyd John. q 
Item a chesable of Rede velvett w' roses whyte & leves of gold wt ij tunacles & iij albes 
w' the appare ll of the eyft of the forseyd M’ John. 
Item iiij coopes of the same suett of the wyche one hath a better orfrey then the other wt the 

coronacion of ow lady yn the hoode the other iij havyng scutes yn the orfreys of the gyft of the 

seyd Mr John. 

Item a Rede coope of cloth of gold ornate w' perles & Imagies yn the orfrey w' the Ascencion 149]—1446, & 


yn the hoode of the gy ft of M: John forest prebendarye of banbery. 
Item a chesable of Red velvett w' Angelles of gold & a costely orfrey w' ij playn tunacles of 


rede velvett w' owt albes. 


® All these vestments adorned with Katharine wheels were doubtless the gift of Katharine 


Roet, wife of John of Gaunt, and therefore Duchess of Lancaster. Her arms were Gules, three 
Katharine wheels or. W.H. St. J. H. 

» John Waynflete was prebendary of Louth, 1455—1481. 

¢ John Southam, LL.D. was prebendary of Asgarby, 1389; of Dunham, 1401; Archd. of Oxon. 
1404; preb. of North Kelsey, 1408; of Welton Beckhall, 1416; and of Sanctae Crucis, 1420. He 
died in 1440. 

“ He held also the deanery of Wells from 1425 till his death in 1446. 
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Item a chesable of Rede baukyn w* faweons of gold* w* ij tunacles & iij albes w' ther apparell. 
of the gyft of lord John Duke of lanecastr’. 

Item iij coopes of the same colour & of the same suett of the gyft of the same duke. 

Item a chesable of rede velvett playn w' a good orfrey w' ij tunacles and iij albes w' dyverse 
stoles & fanandes wantyng iiij amuces. 

Item a chesable of rede sylk playn w' ij tunacles w'owt albes for feriall days. 

Item a rede coope browdered w' Imagies of gold & histories of Apostylles & martirs & yn the 
morse beyng the Image of peter and kateryn. 

* Item a rede coope w' braunches & leves of whyte w' a vernacle yn the morse & the 
coronacion of ow" lady yn the hoode of p* gyft of wakevyng” (sic) sumtyme p* prebendarye of 
tame. 

Item a Rede coope of rede velvett browdered wt Archaungelles & sterres of gold havyng yn 
the hode an Image of the crucifix of the gyft of busshop gynwell. 

Item a coope of Rede velvett w' Rolles & clowdes ordenyd for the barne busshop! w' this 
scriptur the hye wep ps best. 

Item a coope of Rede cloth of gold wt Swannes of gold lhavyng an orfrey of blew velvett w' 
many sterres of the gyft of master John Shepey dene® of the churche. 

Item a cope of cloth of gold w' a orfrey yn the bake w' knottes and clowdes of the gyft of 
Rye. beverley.‘ 


Item a rede coope browdered w' seyntes & Archaungelles havyng yn the morse a kyng 


syttyng yn hys seitt w' his scept" yn hys hand of the gyft of William Thorneton.* 


Item one other coope browdered w' Imagies & Archaungelles havyng yn the morse a busshop 


syttyng w' his staffe. 
Item a Rede coope browdered w' kynges & prophettes w' dyverse scriptures havyng orfreis l 


w' dyverse armes & ij angelles yn the hode Incensyng. of the gyft of gilbert Ivell" Thresauro’. 
Item a Rede coope browdered w' rowne (sic) circles & roses of gold contenyng this seriptur 
yn the hode Ricus de grabveshend.' 
Item a rede coope browdered with Imagies roses & flowredeluces of the gyft of Thomas 


Northwode Archedecon of lincoln* havyng yn the hoode an Image of the mageste. 


® A falcon holding a fetterlock in his beak was one of the badges of John of Gaunt.—W. H. St. J. H. 
> From 1406 to 1416. John Wakering was also bishop of Norwich from 1416 to 1425 
John Gynwell, bishop of Lincoln, 1547—1362. 
So among capae rubeae at York (in 15097) is “una capa de tissue pro episcopo puerorum.” 
Dugd. Monast. vi. 1208. 
John de Shepey was dean from 1388 to 1411 or 1412 
f Richard Beverley, prebendary of Liddington, 1371—1390 
« William Thornton, prebendary of Stow Longa, d. 1312 
h Gilbert de Eyvill or Ivell was treasurer from 1301 to 1307 
Richard de Gravesend was bishop of Lincoln from 1258 to 1280, 
« Thomas Northwode was made treasurer in 1329 and archdeacon of Huntingdon in 1331. He 
died 1349. 
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Item vij Coopes of Rede Velvett of the wyche v hath popynjeys yn the morse wt tryfoyles & 
p® oper hath dyverse verses. 

Item a coop of Rede damaske w' ostreyg fethurs of sylver havyng an orfrey of blake 
damaske of the gyft of master Robert forste." 

Item ij old Rede coopes w' ostreys (sic) of grén sylk. w' dyverse armes havyng ij morses of 
rede bustyan. 

Item ij Rede old coopes of the wyche one hath a rede orfrey powdered w' lyons & pe other 
hath a blew orfrey sett w' sterres and moynes. 

* Item ij old coopes of Rede saten havyng orfreys of cloth of gold wt dragofis & mullettes of 

gold yn the orfrey. 

Item a old coope of Rede saten havyng yn the hoode one seutte” yn the left parte of the hoode 
& yn the morse an Image of ow" lady wt hir son. 

Item a chesable of Rede cloth of gold sett w' byrdes & braunches of gold w' a orfrey 
browdered w' dyverse Imagies belhynd and before w' ij tunacles iij albes w‘ ther apparel. 

Item a coope Rede cloth of gold of the same suett w‘ a orfrey sett w' Imagies havyng yn the 


hoode maiestye. 
Item a coope of Rede cloth of tusshe wt costely orfreys wt Images & Armes & a seriptur yn 
' the morse ex Bono Fohis Colynson® havyng yn the hood the coronacion of ow" lady. 
Item a coope of Rede cloth of gold w' costely orfreys havyng yn the hoode the scriptur of 
saynt kateryn the tombe spryngyng oyle havyng in the morse an Angell beryng a crowne of 


the gyft of Mr John mortoi Archebusshop off Canturbery* & Cardinall of seynt Anastasie. 


{ i Bs * Item one other coope of Rede velvett sett w' stoures*® of gold & sylver wt precyouse orfreys 
eontenyng the holy lame w' ij angelles beryng the hede of saynt John baptist havyng yn the 
morse the armes of M' John Rudyng‘ archedecon of lyncoln w' this seriptur. all map god 
amend. 

' Item vj coopes of Rede velvett of one suett browdered w' angelles havyng this seriptur ba 

gloriam deo w' orfreis of nedyll wark of the wyche iiij hath iiij evangelistes yn the morses & p 
valame yn the morse of the gyft of M' Philip lepyate* & the vj havyng a whyte rose and a 
Image yn the morse of the gyft of sir John Waltham Custodis Sancti petri. 

j Item a chesable of rede called pease w' one smale orfrey of cloth of gold w' iij albes iij 

aimmesses w'owt tunacles. 


* Probably Robert Forth, prebendary of Bedford Minor and of Decem Librarum in 1526. 


“ Stud.” Dugdale. 
© John Colynson became prebendary of Louth in 1455, archdeacon of Stow 1460, of Bedford in 


1468, and of Northampton 1471. He died in 1481. 
“ Morton died in 1500. 
¢ “Stars.” Dugdale 
f John Rudyng was archdeacon of Lincoln 1471 to 1451] 
Philip Lepeyate was subdean, 1478—14&s. 
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Item a coope of Rede velvett browdered w' flowres & angelles of gold & ij of them havyng 
this seriptur S¢s & yn the morse a toure & yn the hoode the salutacion of ow" lady. 

Item a chesable w‘ ij tunacles of the same suett w' iij albes & the apparell of the gyft of 
master Thomas Alforde Chanoii lincolii." 

Item a chesable of rede velvett w* ij tunacles of p* same w' orfreys of cloth of gold w' this 
scriptur yn the bake orate pro anima magistrt @illelmi Skelton” w' iij albes & all the apparel] 
of the same suett of the gyft of M' Willm Tresauror. 

Item a chesable of cloth of tyshew w* ij tunacles & iij coopes of the same suett w' costely 
orfreys of gold & Imagies of nedyll warke & iij albes w' the apparell of the same off the gyft 
of lord Willm Smyth* busshop of lincoln. 

Item xij coopes of Rede cloth of gold of one suett w' rede roses & ostreyge fethers of the 
gyft of the seyd lord Willm Smyth busshop w' his armes yn the morses. 


Item xviij coopes of Rede tynsell satten w' orfreys of gold & Imagies of one suett w' armes 
yn the morses of the gyft of the seyd lord Willm busshop of lincoln. 

Item a coope of erymesyn velvett w' one good orfrey of gold & Imagies w' iij belles yn the 
bake & the assumpcion of ow" lady of the gyft of Mt Cranebull.* 

Item x coopes of one suett of rede colot of cloth of gold havyng good orfreys of the gyft of 
Jettray Symeon dene® & yn the morse Armes w' p" scriptur gracia Det sum 

Item a chesable w' ij tunacles of Rede for good fryday. 


Item ij dalmatykes of rede lynned w' whiyte. 


ET CAPE ALBI COLORIS. 


Inprimis a chesable of whyte cloth browdered wt Images & angelles of gold w' costely orfreys 
of gold havyng the Trinite yn the bake the holy gost beyng of perle and also dyverse perles yn 
other Imagies w' ij tunacles of the same suett w'owt perles & iij albes & iij amesses w' ther 
apparell the stoles dyfferyng of the gyft of M* John Welborn somtyme Tresauro’.’ 
Item a coope of whyte of the same suett w' perles & stones yn the orfreys behynd & before 
many lytell stones wantyng. of the gyft of the sayd John. 

Item one other chesable of whyte cloth of gold w' crosses off golde yn the borders & ij tunacles 


& ij albs of the same suett w' all the apparell the chesabl ng a Image of ow’ lady before & 


a nother behynde. 


* Thomas Alford was installed prebendary of =t. Mary Crackpole in 1466. He exchanged it 
for Carlton Paynel in 1471 and died in 1485. 
William Skelton was treasurer, 1477—1501. 
William Smith was bishop of Lincoln 1496 to 1514. H i three roses, appear ot his sea 
of d 
Prol Henry Cranebull, prebendary of Southwell 1499—1507. 
Geoffry Simeon was dean from 1506 to 1508 11351—1381, 


(Ph. § M.) 


(10 in Ph. § 


(14 in Ph. § M.) 
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Item vj coopes of the same suett one of them havyng a brode orfrey w' Imagies & tabernacles 
the other v havyng orfreys of red velvett w' crose buttons of gold of the gyft of John bukyngham 
somtyme busshop of lincoln." 

Item a coop of whyte velvett w' griffones and Crownes of gold havyng good orfrey w' dyverse 
Imagies havyng yn p* morse p¢ vernacle yn the hood ij Imagies of ow" lord and ow' lady of the 
gyft of Sir Willm Nocton® chanon. 

Item a coope of whyte cloth of gold of bawdekyn wt one good orfrey of blew velvett browdered 
w' Imagies & tabernacles of gold havyng yn the morse a lame of sylver & yn the hoode the 
Image of ow’ savyo'. 

Item a nother whyte coope of cloth of gold havyng yn the orfrey lytell Imagies byrdes & 


roses sett w' perles and yn the morse the salutacion of ow' lady of the gyft of Mt John Worstep 
chanon of lincoln.* 

Item a coope of whyte cloth of gold of bawdekyn havyng yn the orfrey Imagies & tabernacles 
& yn the morse T, & S, of gold covered w' perle ex dono Magistri Thome Southam Archidiaconi 
Oxon." 

Item a chesable of whyte bawdekyn w' leves & hartes off gold w' ij tunacles & iij albes w' 


all the apparell ex dono domini Thome Arundell Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis.° 


Item ij coopes of the same suett w' costely orfreys Lz dono diets domini Thome. 


Item a chesable of whyte damaske browdered w' flowres of gold w* ij tunacles & iij albes w' 
the apparell havynge yn the bake a Image of ow" lady w' hir chylde of the gyft of M* John 
: Makworth dene of Lincoln.‘ 
Item xiij coopes of the same suett w' orfreys of blew (‘ saten ” erased) velvyt fyguryd w' 
ut flowres of gold of the seyd Johnes gyft. (4 in Ph. § MY 
| Item a chesable of whyte bawdekyn w' braunches & dragois of gold w' ij tunacles of the same : 


suett iij albes w' there apparell of dyverse warkes. 


Item on coope of the same suett (“one ” struck out) havyng yn the hood (“ Isaye the prophett 


j & the other” struck out) a busshop w' his staffe of the gyft of John Stratley dene.* 
a! Item a coop of whyte satten wt Imagies & rede roses havyng the Coronacion of ow" lady yn 3 
' the bake ex dono magistri Rogeri Mortyvall." 4 
Item a chesable of whyte tartaroi browdered w' treyfoyles of goll w* ij tunacles & iij albes w' 4 
| all ther apparell Ex dono Ricardi Chesturfeld.i q 
1362—1397. 
| » Query William Norton, prebendary of Bedford Minor, 1402—1404. 
© Query John Warsopp, prebendary of Louth, 1361—1386. 
4 1404—1440. © Died 1414. 
{ John Mackworth was dean of Lincoln from 1412 to 1451. 
® John de Stretely, dean in 1316 and until after 1366. a 
* Roger de Mortivallis was archdeacon of Huntingdon in 1288 and until 1295, when he became 4 
ji archdeacon of Leicester. He was dean of Lincoln from 1310 to 1315, and bishop of Salisbury ‘ 
/ from 1315 to 1330. a 


' Richard de Chesterfield was prebendary of Norton Episcopi from 1363 to 1404. 
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Item a coop of the same suett browdered w' treyfoyles of gold. 

* Item a coop of whyte cloth of gold havyng yn the morse ij roses rede & whyte of perles 
ex dono Ravenser Archidiaconi Lincoln." 

Item one other whyte coop of cloth of gold w' orfreys of grén velvett w' Imagies yn tabernacles 
havyng a sheld paled yn the hood. Ea dono Johannis graunson Archidiaconi oxon.” 

Item a coop of whyte damaske embrowderes (sic) w' flowres of gold w' a orfrey of blew 
velvett w' flowres of gold havyng yn the morse a Image of ow" lady w' hir soi w' this seriptur ex 
vono Fohannis Erosby Tresaurot’ & yn p* hood the apostelles beryng the body of ow* lady. 

Item a coope of whyte damaske browdered w' flowres havyng yn the hood the Image of ow' 
savyo" hangyng opon the crose w' mary & John ex dono Mayistri Georgij Fitzhugh decani.* 

Item iiij coopes of whyte damaske enbrodered w' flowres w' orfreys of rede velvett & flowres. 
of the wyche iij hath yn ther morses this seriptur ex Johannis Reed’ Eapellani Cantar’ 
quondam cantarie Ricardt TLihitwell & the iiij hath this scriptur orate pro anima Willelmi 
spenset capellant, 

Item a coop of damaske browdered w' flowres of gold w' a costely orfrey havyng yn the 
morse the vernacle and yn the hood the coronacion of ow’ lady w' this seriptur ex Yono TBWlillelmi 
Gisburn‘ 

Item a coop of whyte damaske browdered w' flowres of gold w' a rede orfrey havyng yn the 
morse this scriptur fAlemoriale Domint fendpke* quondam bicecancellariy hujus eeclesie 
& yn the hood a byrde of gold called a Fenyshe. 

Item a chesable of whyte damaske browdered w' flowres of gold w* ij tunacles & iij albes w' 
ther apparell ez dono domini Roberti Markham. 

Item a coop of the same suett w' a orfrey of Rede cloth of gold. 

[tem a coop of whyte damaske w' a orfrey of Rede velvett & flowres of gold havyng yn the hood 
an Image of ow’ lady of pytte & yn the morse a Image of ow’ lady w' hir son & mary magdaleii. 

Item a chesable of whyte cloth of gold browdered aboute w' whyte roses & rede havyng a 
costely orfrey and yn the mydte of the crose an Image of ow’ lady. of the left parte iij kynges & 
of the Ryght syde ‘j Shepardes & one angell w' this scriptar gloria tn ereelsis & ij tunacles 


« iij albes and all the apparell. 


® Richard de Ravenser, archdeacon of Lincoln, 1368—13 
John de Grandison, prebendary of Stoke 1322; bishop of Exeter 1527. John de Grandison, 
prebendary of Heydour 1317, died 1528. Duffus Hardy however gives no archdeacon of this name 
and makes Cardinal Gailhardus de Mota, archdeacor f Oxon. from 1313 to 1345. Willia 
Grandison, the bishop’s brother, was archdeacon of Lz for a few months in 1330. The “ sheld 


paled” of Grandison was paly of siz argent and azur a bend gules three eaglets (or some such 
difference) or. 
© John Crosby. LL.D. was treasurer, 1448—1477. 
' George Fitzhugh held the deanery from 1483 to 15 
John Reed was vicar in 1462, and subchanter from 1480 to 1484. 
William Gisburne, prebendary of Crackpole St. Mary, 1483—1489, and of Decem Librarum 
1489-1493. 1484—1499 
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Item ij Coopes of the same suett of whyte cloth of gold w* costely orfreys sett w' Imagies & 
tabernacles & perles eyther of them havyng yn the morse a lame sett w' perles w‘ yn a knotte & 
iiij myters yn the (*‘ morse” struck out) hoode the coronacion of ow" lady ex dono magistri 
W ym bysch 

Item a costely coop of blew velvett w' costely orfreys of gold wt Imagies sett w' perle. & yn the 
morse a Image of ow' lady w' hir soi & iiij Angelles. yn the hood the Trinite sett w' perle & 
stone & yn the bake a large Image of the Assumpcion garnyshed w' perle & stoi wt many Angelles 
of gold sett w' perle ex dono Willelmi Alnewike Episcopi.” 

Item ij coopes of whyte damaske w' ow' lady yn flowres yn bothe the hoodes & a Image of 
seynt John baptist & yn the morses theys lett™ # & €. ex dono Magistri Johannis cutler 
Tresaurari).© 

Item another coop of whyte damaske of the same suett havyng yn the hood the salutacion of 
ow" lady & yn the morse theys lett" DW & ©. ex dono dii Thome Wry3te sacriste." 

Item one other coop of the same suett havyng yn the hood the assumpcion of ow" lady & yn 
the morse theys lett™* & ex dono di ormundi langwith vicarij choralis.° 

* Item a chesable of whyte damaske w' orfreys of red velvett w‘ ij tunacles & iij albes w* all 
the apparell. 

Item ij coopes of whyte damaske w' costely orfreys w' Imagies of nedyll warke one of them 
havyng [in the] morse an angell w‘ a harpe yn his hande & the other ij kynges crownyd. 

Item ij other coopes of whyte damaske the one havyng yn the morse a busshop & the other 
the orfrey of gold havyng yn the morse ij knottes sett w' perle. 

Item ij lytell old coopes of bawdekyn w' orfreys of parttye sylke browdered w* scutes of 
Armes greii & rede. 

Item ij lytell old coopes of bawdekyn w' orfreys of gold havyng hedes & feet of gold of 
the bake pro choristis. 

Item ij op old coppes of whyte bawdekyn w' ortreys havyng lett’* yn them. 

Item one other coop of cloth of gold havyng a vyne yn the orfrey & yn the morse an owlle. 

Item a nother old whyte coop of cloth of gold w' ostryge Fethurs w' a blew orfrey con- 


tenyng dyverse bestes & flowres 


CAsvuLe ET CAPE PURPUREI COLORIS. 


In primis a chesable of purpur velvett w‘ hartes of gold w' a good orfrey w' perles & stones 
behynd & before w' ij tunacles & iij albes of the same suett. 

* Nicholas Wymbyssh was prebendary of Welton Ryval about 1425; of Ketton, 1427. He was 
archdeacon of Nottingham and canon of York, and died in 1460. Robert Wymbyssh, prebendary 


of Bedford Minor 1449; 


; nominated to Scamelsby 1467. Carlton Paynel, 1471. Promoted to Welton 
Westhall, with the subdeanery, the same year. Died 1478. 


> 14356—1449. 


© John Cutler was treasurer, 1501—1508. 
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Item a coope of the same suett browdered w' hartes of gold havyng a good orfrey sett w' 
Swannes roses & lammes of perle havyng the Image of ow’ lord w' a crose yn his hand & saynt 
Barthelmew. 

Item a coop of purpur colo" of gold w' dyverse colors chekyrd w' the coronacion of ow" 
lady yn the hood & yn the morse havyng this scriptur Southam ex Dono Fohannis Southam." 

Item a chesable of damaske of purpur colo" w' a good orfrey browdered w* braunches & 
fowres of gold w' ij tunacles of the same suett & iij albes w' all the apparell ex dono Johannis 
Spenser custodis Altaris sancti petri. 

Item iij coopes of the same suett & of the same colour havyng yn ther morses p* vernacle w' 
a good ortrey ex dono dicti Johannia. 

Item a chesable of purpur satten lynyd w' blew bukerham havyng dyverse scriptars w'owt 
tunacles & iij albes w' ther apparell. 

Item a coop of saten of purpur colo" browdered w' Imagies of kynges knottes & Roses & 
circles of gold ex dono Johannis Carkall & hyt hath yn the hood 1j kynges stondyng. 


Item a coop for chyldren of purpur colo’ w' a orfrey of cloth of gold valde debiles. 


*| CASULE ET CAPE BLODEI COLORIS. 


In primis a chesable of blew damaske w' a good orfrey ornate wt myters & crownes yn 
the orfrey w' ij tunacles & iiij albes w‘ ther apparell. 

Item a coop of the same colo" & the same suett w' a blake egle yn the hood & yn the morse 
iij mytres. 

Item a chesable of blew velvett w' a orfrey of Imagies and tabernacles and dyverse byrdes 
yn the orfrey w‘ ij tunacles havyng iij bendes behynde & before w' iij albes w' ther apparell ez 
dono Johannis Welborn Tresauro’. 

Item ij coopes of the same suett & of the same colo’ havyng good orfreys of cloth of gold 
browdered wt dyverse Imagies of the wyche one ys herode sleyng the chyldren of Israell & the 
other browdered w' the historye of seynt John Baptist Ez dono Johannis Welborii. 

Item a coop of blew w' byrdes of gold standyng opon cagies w' one good orfrey of cloth of 
gold browdered w' the historye of saynt Thomas & also yn the hood & yn the morse a busshop 
w' his staffe & ij lett" pe sett w' perle Ex dono petr Dalton! 

Item one other coop of blew w’ dolphynes of gold havyng yn the morse the vernacle & yn 
the hood the salutacion of ow" lady. 

Item a coop of cloth of gold of bawdekyn of blew colo" 
whyte sylke wt chynes & losynges lyke a nett w' a good orfrey of Imagies & tabernacles w 


w' fethurs of pecokes & estryges ot 


ortrevs aboute the border sett w' moyns & sterres : morsus mutatur. 


* See note * page 24. 


1351—138]. © Peter Dalton was treasurer 1384—1405, 
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Item vj ecoopes of blew of one suett browdered w' byrdes of gold w' braunches of lyghter 
colo' havyng a red orfrey wt byrdes of gold Ex dono philippi Repyngdoi episcopi lincolii." 

Item a coop of blew w' sterrys of gold w' a morse havyng p* Crucifix w' Imagies of ow* 
lady & seynt John. 

Item ij coopes of blew of the wyche one ys browdered w' keys of gold and the other w' 
lyonnes sterres and moynes of gold et sunt valde debiles. 

Item a coop of cloth of gold of blew tusshey havyng a brode orfrey wt dyverse Imagies 
havyng the coronacion off ow' lady yn the hood & yn the morse the Armes of lord. 

Item a chesable ij tunacles and iij albes of the same suett w' all ther apparell. 

Item v coopes of blew velvet w' orfreys of Rede cloth of gold the warke leves & braunches 
of gold ex dono Magistri Johannis bretoi canonict.” 

Item a chesable of the same suett w' ij tunacles iij albes and ther apparell Ez dono dicti Johannis. 


Item iiij good coopes of blew tyshew w' orfreys of Rede cloth of gold wrought w' braunches 


& leves of velvett of the gyft of John Chedworth the busshop of lincoln.* (2in Ph. & M 
Item a chesable of the same suett w' ij tunacles & iij albes w' ther apparell Ex dono dicti (jacking appar 
Johannis Chedworth. Ph. & M.) 


Item a chesable w' ij tunacles of blew tyshew havyng a preeyous orfrey of cloth of gold w' 

all the apparell Ex dono diii Johannis Russell Episcopi lincoln. 
Item a chesable w" ij tunacles & iij albes w" ther apparell of blew tyshew w" good orfreys of 

nedyll warke ex dono magistri Johannis Cooke Archidiaconi lincoln. (Ph. 5 M) 
Item v coopes of the same suett w' orfreys of nedyll warke havyng yn the morses thes lett" 

«& ¢. ex dono dicti Johannis. (4 in Ph & M 

Lf, 5. * Item a coop of cloth of gold paled w' blew velvett & cloth off gold sett wt mansers w' Imagies 

tabernacles yn the orfreys of nedyll warke havyng the Armes of Mt Thomas burgh knyght & 

yn the hood the resurrecion of ow' lord ex dono M" Thome burgh militis nuper de gaynesburgh. 
Item a chesable of the same suett w' ij tunacles & iij albes wt ther apparell Ew dono dieti 

Thome Burgh. 
Item a chesable of blew velvett browdered w' flowres of gold havyng a rede orfrey sett w' 


flowres of gold w* ij tunacles iij albes and the Apparell. 


Item a coop of blew velvett browdered w' flowres of gold w' a orfrey of rede velvett brow- 
dered w' flowres of gold of the same suett. 
Item a chesable of cloth of tyshew w' orfreys of nedyll warke w* ij tunacles iij albes of p* 
same suett w' all p® apparell. Ph. §& M.) 
Item a coop of the same suett w' seriptur yn the hood orate pro anima SMagistri Ricardi : 
Smpth’ vicariy de worseworth. Lx dono M" Ricardi Smyth quondam vicarii de worseworth. (Ph. & M) 
* See note ° page 21. 
» John Breton was prebendary of Sutton cum Buckingham 1448—1465. 
© 1452—1471. 4 1480—1494. 
© John Coke, LL.D., was archdeacon of Lincoln from 1481 to 1494, iQ 


‘ Richard Smyth was vicar of Wirksworth, Derbyshire, from 1487 to 1504. He founded a 


chantry of St. Helen in his parish church in 1504, 
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[tem one chesable and ij tunacles of blew tyshew velvett w’ iij albes and all the Apparel. 


Item iij coopes of the same suett havying yn the morse box Domint super aquas.* 


Casute et CAPE VIRIDIS COLORIS 


Inprimis a chesable of greti bawdekyn w' ij tunacles w' a good orfrey of nedyll warke w' 


a Crucifix mary and John & the father above w' iij albes & ther aj parell ex dono dii Johannis 


waltham Episcopi Sar’. 

Item a coop off the same suett wt a precyous orfre yw Imagies yn tabernacles yn the 
morse bel] ynd the Image of seynt John Baptist & mary mag lalei & yn the hood pe trinite ¢7 
dono dicti Johannis. 

Item one other coope by hyt selfe of greii cloth of gold w' I ies & angelles of Jesse havyng 


yn the morse a face of mother of perle sett yn gold w' ix stones the coronacion of ow’ lady yn 


the hood. 

tem a coop per se of greii cloth of gold & the orfrey of red velvett wt Imagies & tabernacles 
of gold havy ng the coronacion of ow lady yn the hood Fx d WU" Petri Dalton’ 
Item a chesable of grefi bawdekyn w' ij tunacles of one suett w' trees and byrdes of gold w' 
iij albes of dyverse suettes w' ther apparel] ex dono diii The ors name not entered 
Item a chesable of sundon browdered wt mones & sterres lyned wt blew bukerham w' ij 


tunacles w'ow' albes. 
Item ij coopes of the same colo" & the same suett havying 


moses of cloth of gold and yn ther hoodes havyng Armes et sunt deliles. 
loth of gold wt peeokes & grifones ther hedes & ther fyett of gold w' 


ther orfreys dyverse Armes «& 


Item a coop of gren c 


brode orfres beryng Armes w' Imagies et debiles. 

Item a coop of grefi sylke w' lyofis dragofis of dlarke gold havyng a orfrey w' Imagies of 
kynges of gold and pecys of sylke. 
dyverse storyes w' a morse of grene 


* Item a cooppe browdered w' gold opon hemp w 


sylke ex dono Ade lymberges prout scriptura festatur. 


Item ij coopes of cloth of gold browdered opon hemp Ww 
dyverse seyntes one havyng an orfrey of yelow and rede velvett & lyons of sylver & p* other 
havyng blew velvett and yelow sett w' myllettes Lx dono M" Roberti Cadenay* precentoris 


ecclesie lincoln. 


* Probably given by Bishop Atwater, see next page. 
» John de Waltham, bishop of Salisbury, 1388—13595. 


© See note * on page 31. 
Adam de Lymburgh, prebendary of Sexaginta Soli im and perhaps of Leicester 5t. 


Marzaret about 1339—50. 

“ Robert de Kadeney,” omitted in the list of precentors by Le Neve and Hardy, is duly noted 
by J. F. Wickenden. He was prebendary of Nassington and precentor about 1248. 
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Item a coope of grefi velvett browdered wt lyllyes w' orfrey of nedyll wark wt a morse w' a 
tonne & a braunch of hawthorn havyng this scriptur yn the morse Orate pro anima Roberti 
Thorneton® and in the hood this seriptur pater Ve celis Kc. w' the trinite. 

Item ij coopes of grefi saten figured browdered w' lyllyes w' costly orfreys of nedyll warke of 
the wyche one hath yn the morse the Armes of lord John Chadworth” and yn the hood Cena di 
and the other hath yn the morse the salutacion of ow" lady & the same yn the hoode. 

Item a chesable and ij tunacles & iij albes w*‘ all ther apparell of the same suete Ex dono 
dii Johannis Chadworth. 

Item a coope of gre velvett browdered w' lyllyes w' a orfrey of blew cloth of gold w' this 
scriptur yn the morse Mrate pro anima Robertt Derey ex dono ejusdem quondam custodis Altaris 
sancti petri: 

Item ij other coopes of grefi velvett w'owt flowres w' orfreys of blew cloth of gold of the 
wyche one hath yn the morse the Armes of M" Rob‘ Astoygh® (sic) ea dono ejusdem and the other 
hath a morse of blew cloth of gold ex dono diii Croseby Capellani. 

Item a chesable of greii velvett browdered w' lyllyes w' a orfrey of nedyll warke w* this 
scriptur opon the bake @rate pro anima Ttilletmi Kyrke w' ij tunacles iij albes w' the apparel. 

Item a coope of grefi vellvett browdered w' lyllyes havyng a good orfrey of nedyll wark w' a 
morse havyng this seriptur memoriale T@tillelmi MAarshall olim bvirgariy hujus ecclesie and yn 
the hood an Image of ow' lady and the seyd Will knelyng beryng a wand of sylver yn his 
hand. 

Item a coop of gren cloth of gold wt a goodly orfrey of nedyll warke havyng [yn] the 
morse an Image of ow' savio" and yn the hood the Trinite of the gyft of master willm skelton® 
Tresauro’. 

Item a coop of gren cloth of gold w' a goodly orfrey havyng yn the morse a varnacle havyng 
wrytten yn the hood ex Dono mrt Smyth Archidtacont lincoln.‘ 

Item a coop of grei damaske golde wrytton yn the morse bor Domini super Aquas ex dono 
dit Willelmi Atwater episcopt lincolii.* 

Item a chesable of the same w' ij tunacles & iij albes w' all other apparell ex dono dicti 


Willelmi Atwater episcopr lincoln. 


* CASULE ET CAPE NIGRI COLORIS. 

In primis a chesable of blake cloth of gold of bawdkyn w* a rede orfrey havyng Imagies and 
* Robert Thornton, LL.D., was archdeacon of Bedford, 1439—1450. The morse of the cope 

given by him bore his rebus, a thorn on a tun. 
> John Chedworth, bishop of Lincoln, 1452—1471. © About 1460, 
* Robert Ayscough was prebendary of Sutton cum Buckingham, 1436—1438, and subdean, 

)458—1470. 
© 1477—1501. f 1506—1528. 1514—1521, 
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sterres of gold havyng yn the bake the armes of the lorde Rose w' ij tunacles iij albes of the 
same suett valde debiles. 

Item a blake coope w' sterres and lyons sealopes & Images of gold ex dono Willelmi de 
Thornaco. 

Item ij blake coopes of saten fygurye w' gold orfreys of gold Imagies and tabernacles of 
nedyll warke havyng yn the hood an Angell beryng the Armes of Sir Thomas Greii.” 

Item a blake coop of cloth of sylver w* a orfrey of rede velvett browdered w' flowres havyng 
yn the hood the Assumpcion of ow" lady. 

Item a blake coop of chamlett browdered w' flowres of wodbynde w' orfrey of rede cloth 
w' fuleoies beryng crownes of gold yn ther mowthes. 

Item a chesable of the same suett w' ij tunacles & iij albes w' all the apparell of the same. 

Item a chesable of blake saten w' sterres of gold havyng orfreys of rede sylke w' Imagies 
before & behynd of the same suett. 

Item a chesable of blake velvett w' a good orfrey of nedy!l warke w' Imagies of the holy 
gost the Crucifix ow’ lady w' other Imagies w' ij tunacles & iij albes w' the apparell of the gyft 
of the lady dame alice Fithhugh (sic) 

Item ij coopes of blake saten w' orfreys of rede damaske browdered w' flowres of gold havyng 
yn the bake Soules rysyng to ther dome eyther of them havyng yn the hood a Image of ow’ 
savio" syttyng opon the Raynbowe ex dono domini Willelmi Gaske. ; 

Item a coop of blake damaske havyng an orfrey of rede velvett havyng yn the (*‘ morse” corr. 
tc) hood p® seriptur orate queso. 

Item a chesable of blake velvett w' orfreys of rede velvett w' ij tunacles & iij albes w' all p° 
apparell wantyng a fanell. 

Item a coop of blake velyett of the same suett wt a goodly orfrey of Imagies w' a Image of 
ow’ lady opon the hood. 

Item a chesable of yelow sylke w' an orfrey small w' a crucifix of gold yn rede yn the bake 
& ij tunacles w' iij albes and the hole apparell w' ij coopes of the same suett and colour for 
lent. 

Item a chesable of rede whyte & blake of dyverse sylkes nedyll warke & gold w' ij tunacles iij 
albes & all the apparell of the same and ij coopes of the same suett of the gift of sir Thomas 


Comerworth.! 


* | Monrst. 


In primis ix morses sylver and gylte as her after folowyth of the wyche one hath an Image 
of the magesty yn the medle & of every hand a qwén the ees of one covered w' the tayle of a 


serpent garnyshed w' perle & stones one ston wantyng the gymelles broken weyng Xviij unces. 


® William be Thornaco was archdeacon of Stow in 1213. In 1218 he became archdeacon of 
Lincoln, and dean in 1223. He was suspended in 1239. > Query circa 1405. 
Keeper of the Red Chest circa 1500, See Gibbons’ Eariy Lincoln Wills, 198. 
“ He died in 1450. 
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Item one other morse of sylver & gylte lyke a quaterfoyle havyng an Image of the magesty 


yn the myddestes w' Armes in iiij partes ornate w' stones of dyverse colours weyng xiiij unces 
wantyng vj stones. 


Item a morse w' gemelles of sylver and gylt wt ij blake s 


tones lyke men of every syde 
havyng many voyd places for stones weyng xj unces & dim. quarter. 

Item a morse sylver & gylte w' viij corners havyng ij hole treyfoyles & ij broken & iiij 
wantyng w' the magesty yn the myddestes havyng v grett stones of dyverse colours iij grett 
stones wantyng havyng also the iiij evangelistes weyng xiij unces and dim. quarter. 

Item a morse sylver & gylte wt gymelles w' brauiiches of vynes w' a large ston like a mans 
ee yn the one leyfe & Eve ettyng of the tree ya the other leyffe havyng Ixiij stones of dyverse 
colours weyng xvj unces & dim. quarter. (** wanting j. ston.” add. manu 2.) 

Item a morse sylver & gylte like a quaterfoyle w' a Image of the magesty yn the myddestes 
an Image of ow' lady yn the toop paule of the Ryght hand & peter of the lyfte hand paule wantyng 
the swerd w' iiij evangelist and a man knelyng yn the foote weyng x unces. 

Item a morse sylver & gylte wa kynge yu the myddest Ww ill evangelistes & ilij angelles 
weyng xj unces & dim. 

Item a rownd morse sett w' perle rownd abowte w' the face of a woman of gold & a lyon of 
gold bownd w' a cheyne. 

Item a morse sylver and gylte plated opon wod like a quaterfoyle w' stones of dyverse 
colours a ston yn the myddest like a saphire weyng iiij unces & dim. 

Item iiij morses of coppo" & gylte enamelled w' Imagies & flowre deluces enamelled. 

Item a morse of coppo" w' a blew ston yn the myddest. 

Item a morse of blew velvett w' a lame yn the myddest of perle w' a saphire ynfixed opon 
wod, 

Serra. } 


In primis a garlond of sylver and gylte w' xj pec’ with dyverse stones and perles w* x 
gemeys Ex dono die Elysabeth derey* weyng x unces & dim. wantyng xvij perles and iij 
stones. 

Item a garlond of sylver w' dyverse preciouse stones & perles sett opon blake velvett 
wantyng ij poyntes. 

Item a garlond of sylver sett w' stones of dyverse colours havyng a layce w' ij knopes sett 
w' perles wantyng dyverse stofies. 


Item vj garlondes brokyn of lytyll valo" w' dyverse stones estymate to xl s. 


*{ PANNI DE SERICO PRO SUMMO ALTARI. 


In primis a costely cloth of gold for the high Alter for pryncipall festes havyng yn the 
myddest Imagies of the Trinite of ow" lady iiij evangelistes iiij Angelles aboute the trinite w' 
* The will of dame Elizabeth Darcy, proved 16 Aug. 1412, is printed in Mr. Gibbons’ volume, 


p. 118. 
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patriarches prophetes Apostelles & virgyns w' many other Imagies havyng a frontlett of cloth of 
gold w' seriptures and a lyn cloth ynfixed to the same Er d ducis lancastr’ 

Item a cloth of gold havyng yn the myddest the coronacion of ow" lady wt many Angelles of 
every syde w' organes and trumpetes and apostilles & many other dyverse Imagies w‘ a froftlett 
powdered w' crosses of gold Ex dono dicti ducis. 

Item a rede cloth of gold w' faleoies of gold & a frofitlett of the same suett w' ij Alter 
clothes ” interlin.) of diapo". 

Item a purpure cloth w' a Image of the Crucifix mary & John & many other Imagies of 
cold w' a dyverse frontlett havyng yn every end ij whyte leopardes w' ij Alter clothes. 

Item a cloth of gold partly rede & partly whyte w' an Image of ow" lady yn the myddest w' 
hir son yn a cirele w' viiij Angelles & of the Ryght hand an Archebusshop stondyng yn a circle 
w' viij angelles & of hir left hand a busshop stondyng yn a cirele w' viij Angelles w' a frontlett 
of the same suett and a Canopye of the same suett havyng yn the myddest the Trinite w' ij 
angelles Incensyng of every syde Lx dono diii ducis laneastr’. 

Item one other cloth of the same suett havyng yn the myddest an Image of a virgyn yn a 
circle w' a Image of seynt John Baptiste of one syde & seynt John the evangelistes of the other 
syde Ex dono prefati ducis. 

Item a cloth of whyte w' treyfoyles of gold havyng the salutacion of ow" lady yn a rede 
circle w' a frontlett of the same w' ij clothes of diapo’. 

[tem a cloth of blew w* flowres gryffones of gold w‘ an old clothe of diapo’. 

Item a duble cloth whyte & rede for lentyn w' a playne Alter cloth w' a frontlett of the 
same suett. 

Item a whyte cloth of damaske browdered w' flowres off gold havyng an Image of thie 
Assumpcion of ow" lady yn the myddest this seriptur at hir fote. Vone Fohannis Crosby 
Thesauro® of lincoln wt an Image of seynt John baptiste of the Ryght hand & a Image of seynt 
Kateryiie of the lefte hand w' one lyn cloth. 

Item a Canopye of the same suett w' flowres of gold & freynges yelow rede blew & greii. 

Item ij other lesse clothes of the same suett w' flowres of gold and Freynges. 

Item a rede cloth of gold w' cookes of gold contenyng yn breyd one elliie yn lenght iiij yardes 
& dim. Ex dono magistri Willelmi Waltham.° 

Item ij clothes of Rede cloth w' kenelles of guld every of them contenyng yn breyd a eliie 
and ili) yardes & dim yn lenght. 

Item a rede cloth of gold w' braufiches and flowres of gold contenyng a elfie yn breyd and yn 
lengh vj yardes & dim. & p® nayle Ex dono philippi Repyngdon episcopi." 

[tem ij clothes of purpur coloure w‘ dyverse beestes & byrdes every of them contenyng yn 


breyd one elfie and yn lengh iij yardes and a quarter. 


® John of Gaant died in 1399. 

» John Crosby was treasurer, 1448—1 477. 

© William de Waltham held various prebendaries in Lincoln and York Minsters from about 1052, 
and died in 1418, 4 1405—1419. 


(Ph 


(Ph. & 


Ph. M. 
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Item ij clothes of Rede cloth of gold powdered w' pyes of dyverse colours every of them 
contenyng one elfie yn brede and yn lengh iij yardes and a quarter. 

*Item ij blew clothes of gold w' braunches and leves swanes of gold every one of them cor- 
tenyng yn breyd one eliie and yn lengh iij yardes & the nayle. 

Item ij grefi clothes w' byrdes of gold & whyte lyons every of them contenyng yn breyd one 
elne and yn lengh iiij yardes and dim. 

Item ij old clothes of Rede w' beistes & byrdes havyng heedes of gold every of them beyng 
yn breyd a elfie and yn lengh iij yardes & the nayle. 

Itein ij old clothes of blew powdered wt cockes & mulletes of gold. 

Item ij clothes of whyte cloth of bawdekyn beyng yn breid one elfie & yn lengh iiij yardes. 

Item ij clothes of rede bawdekyn yether of them yn breyd a eliic & yn lengh iiij yardes. 

Item ij clothes of Rede velvett browdered w' kateryne whylles of gold of dyverse lengh & 
dyverse bredyd w' a frontlett of the same warke pertenyng to one of the clothes, 

Item a whyte steneyd cloth of damaske sylke for the sepulleour w* the passyon and the 


Resurreecion of ow lord. 


At the bottom of this page and over the other side of leaf Z the following 


letter is squeezed in by dint of writing in a small hand : 


LV. A Copye of the Kinges Lettres, 6 June, 1540. 


A Copye or THe Kixces LETTRES BY FORCE WHEROF THE SHRYNES & OTHER JEWELS 
WERE TAKEN. 


HENRY the VIII" by the grace of god kynge of England and off Fraunce | defender] of 
the faythe Lord of Ireland and in earth imediatlye under Chryste Heade of the church of 
England. 

To owr trustye and welbeloved Do[ctor} George Heiage clarcke Archdeacon of Tawnton. 
John Henage .... . . . and owr welbeloved servaiites Jolin Hallyley and Robt. Draper 
greting. 

For as moch as we understand that there ys a certayn shryne and di[verse] fayned Reliquyes 
and Juels in the Cathedrall church of Lyneoln with [which] all the symple people be moch 
deceaved and broughte in to greate su[per]sticion and Idolatrye to the dyshonor of god and 
greate slander of th| is} realme and peryll of theire own soules, 

We Let you wyt that [we] beinge mynded to bringe o° lovinge subiectes to y* righte know- 
ledge of y® truth [? by ‘takynge away all oceasions of Idolatrye and supersticion. For y* especiall 
trust [and] confidence we have in yowr fydelytyes, wysdoms and discreGéns, have [and] by theis 
presentes doe aucthorise name assign [* & appointe’ interlin.] yow fowre or three of yow that 
iinmediatelye uppon the sighte here of repairinge to y® sayd Cathedrall church and declaringe 
unto y® Deane Recydencyaryes and other mynisters there[of] the cause of yowr comynge ys to 


(Ph. § M.) 
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take downe as well y® sayd shryne and supersticious reliquyes as superfluouse Jueles, plate copes 
& other suche like as yow shall thinke by yowr wysdoms not mete to contynew [and] remayne 
there. unto the wych we dowbte not but for y* consideraGéns rehersed the sayde Deane and 
Resydencyaryes w™ other wyll be conformable and wyllinge thereunto, and so yow to procede 
acordingly. And to see the sayd reliquyes. Juels and plate safely and surely to be conveyde to 
owr towre of Londof in to owr Jewyll house there chargeing the m* of owr Jewyls w" the 
same. 

And further we wyll that you charge and cofiande in owr name the sayd Deane there to take 
downe such monumentes as may geve any occasiofi of memorye of such [‘ idolatrye’ struck out} 
supersticion and Idolatrye hereafter Streightly chargeinge and cofiandinge all mayers, sheryffes, 
Baylyffes, constables and all other officers mynysters and subjectes unto whom in this case yt shal! 
appertayn that unto yow and everye of yow as they shall be by yow requyred, they be 
aydinge helpinge favouringe and assistinge as they wyll answer unto us for y* contrarye in their 
perylles. 

Yeven under owr pryvye seale at o" pallace of westM the vj daye of June in the xxxij' 
yeare of owr reigne, 


Exhibita et executa fuit 


superscripta comissio Junij E 
Anno dni millesimo quingen'™ \ 


(Juadragesimo 


Below this is written the following: 


V. Note on the Shrine 


Memorandum that by foree of the above wrytten comyssion there was taken owt of y® sayd 
XXj OZ. 


Cathedrall church of Lincoln at that tyme in gold . ij™. vj‘. 
In sylver ‘ ij. v oz. 


Besyde a greate nombre of Pearles and preciouse stones wych were of greate valewe, as 
Dyamondes Saphires Rubyes turkyes Carbuneles ete. 

There were at that tyme twoe shrynes in the sayd Cath. churche the one of pure gold called 
S' Hughes Shryne standinge on the backe syde of the highe aulter neare unto Dalysons tombe, 
the place wyll easlye be knowen by the Irons yet fastned in the pavement stones ther. 

The other called St John of Dalderby his shryne was of pure sylver standinge in y* south 
ende of the greate crosse Ile, not farre from the dore where y° Gallyley courte ys used to be 


kepte. 
Next follow three leaves which remained blank till the Restoration when they 


were used for entering a list of Bishops of Lincoln from “ Remigius 1058” to 
* Rob: Sanderson, consecrated Octob: 28. 1660. & installed & inthroned Nov: 


—— 
[2621 oz. | 


ie of Plate, Vestinents, fe, hy longing to the 


16. 1660, Obijt. 20 Jan: 1662.” This list was subsequently continued down to 
the translation of bishop Reynolds in 1722. 
After a fragment of a sermon a small quarto leaf is stitched in with the follow- 


ing schedule in a very neat hand. 


VI. Ig in wii Lord of Lineoln’s mitre. 


© THESE BE THE JUELLS LONGYNG TO MY LORDE OF LYNKCOLLS MYTER: 


It. to the fore parte of the myter In the nether bonde vij stons blue and Rede and viij clousters 

It. ij lynkys in Everry syde ij clousters of perells and the ton iij and ye tother never 
a won. 

It. ij angells holdyng viij stons and xviij perells. 

It. In the lesse of won of the syds ilj stons & vilj perells. 

It. In the mydell of the myter viij stons and vij clousters of perells w' iiij perells In a pese. 

It. In the fore parte of the myter a bowyfe be the eggys xij stons and xiij clousters of perells 
w' iiij In a clouster lakyng ij perells. 

Item In tother letfe of the myter iij stons and viij perells. 


It. iiij pyllers of syllver. 


It. Jn the mydell Londe viij stons and vij clousters of perells w' iiij In a clouster. 

It. In xiij stons a bowyfe be the eggys and xiij clousters w' iiij in a clouster lakyng 
iij perells. 

It. ij angells holdyng viij stons and xxij perells. 

It. ij pyns of syllver to make the [“labell ”” struck out] fast ye labells. 

It. iiij bars of syllver. 


It. a flower to stond In the tope of the myter. 


Endorsed, apparently in bishop Longland’s writing : 


the stonys and 
perlis in my 


myter. 


The next ten leaves of the book are occupied by “The Inventary of all 
Jewellys, Plate, Vestimentes, Copes, and other ornamentes to the Revestry of the 
cath. churche of Lincoln belongyng, made the. xj". day of May In the yere of our 
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lorde god a Thowsand fyve hundrethe fyvetye and seven.” “4 & 5 Phil: & 
Mariz ” says a later hand, but it should be 3° and 4°. 

[t will not be necessary to print this here at length, as it has been given by 
Dugdale in the Monasticon.* It will have been observed that I have attempted 
to identify in the list of 1535 those items which survived till 1557. The new 
acquisitions only will be noted hereafter. 

But for the present we must leave the paper book which contains the aforesaid 
documents and transcribe a parchment roll which belongs to the intermediate 


reign of Edward VI. 


VIL. Inventory of 15 LS, 


We come now to a list of “ jewels,” ete., which belongs to one of the most 
important years of the Reformation period, the second year of Edward VI. 

This is not found, so far as I am aware, among those Lincoln documents 
which are now in the charge of the bishop, or of the dean and chapter; but a 
seventeenth century transcript is preserved among the Lansdowne MSS. (207 D.) 
Plut. xxiv. B. in the British Museum (fo. 325—3545), in the collections of Gervase 
Holles. 

A note at the end informs us that it was copied by John “ Asfordfy,” gent., a 
kinsman of Dean Heneage, and that the dean left a certain “ Note” behind him. 
This note I understand to be, not the whole of this inventory of 1548 (though 
very possibly the statement might have applied with equal truth to that also), 
but simply the brief memorandum on the last page concerning the gold and silver 
and gems taken from Lincoln by Dr. Heneage under the Commission of 6th June 
1540 to Henry VIII. “shortly after his returne from Bulloygne.” For this 
timely replenishment of the royal exchequer, and “in consideration” of his 
‘‘paynes and service ” in executing this rapacious and sacrilegious commission, and 
in “ conveighing ” (as he wisely calls it) to London the plunder of the Church 
which Heneage had sworn to defend, the king gave him the golden prebend. 
Heneage was not new to the work of spoliation. While visiting Louth on the 
2nd October, 1536, on such an errand, he had been dragged by Captain Cobler’s 
mob from the church to the market-place, and had been compelled to swear fealty 
to the Commons with a drawn sword at his breast. 

Although the name of George Heneage or Henneage appears in each of the 


® Vol. vi. 1289—92. 


VOL. LIII. G 


12 ntorte of Plat Vestinents, ete, belonging to the 
: three volumes of Fast: Keclesiae Anglicanae (Le Neve-Hardy), and no less than 
t twelve times in all, I cannot find there any preferment to which he was appointed 
; just at the time in question. Corringham and Thame were, I believe, the richest 
stalls at Lincoln, but I do not know that either of these went by the name of 
. 
; “ wolden,’ and Heneage had already enjoyed these stalls before 1540, which was 
the vear when the commission at Lincoln was issued and executed. It was not till 


the Ist October, 1544, that the king landed at Dover from the siege of Boulogne. 
Possibly ‘ Norton Episcopi”’ at Lincoln was their golden prebend, as the “ Pre- 
benda Episcopi’’ (attached formerly to the penitentiary, and latterly to the 
lecturer,) is at Hereford. ‘‘ Mathry”’ is the golden stall at St. David’s, and there 
was one also at St. Paul’s. Heneage is said to have held the prebend of Char- 
minster and Beere, then in Salisbury cathedral church, and to have surrendered it 
in 1545. Possibly this was the golden prebend. About 1534 he was rector of 
Sutton Coldfield in Warwickshire and warden of the college of Holy Trinity at 
T'atteshall, Lincolnshire, which he held at the time of the dissolution in 1545. 

The transeript of the inventory of 1548 is so careless in its spelling that one is 


tempted even to question the scribe’s own name, which he writes in large letters 
‘* Asfordfy.”” There was one Charles Asfordly or Asfordby presented by the 
Crown 6th August, 1660, to the prebend of Leighton Ecclesia which had been 
held by George Herbert and then by Herbert Thorndike, among others, in the 
interval since the death of Dean Henneage in 1548, or as Cooper says September, 
1549. Mr. Fallow suggests that the Lansdowne MS. is not Asfordby’s autograph, 


but a careless transcript. 

Mr. Heneage (or Henneage) had himself held Leighton Ecclesia, as his earliest 
preferment at Lincoln, for a few months, i.¢., from 12th February, 1517-18, till 9th 
June, 1518, when he was transferred to the prebend of Gretton. Three years later 


he was advanced to the stall of Corringham and to the dignity of treasurer of Lincoln 
(June 1521); but in less than a year he resigned the latter office* for that of 
archdeacon of Oxon. (then in the diocese of Lincoln), which preferment he held till 
he became Dean of Lincoln in 1528. He held during part at least of the time that 
he was dean the archdeaconry of Taunton, in the diocese of Bath and Wells, and 
it was under the title of that archdeaconry that he is named in the Royal Commis- 
sion to plunder in June 1540," In the year of his accession to the deanery he was 

* After Heneage there were four other treasurers of Lincoln in his lifetime, Dr. London, Ri. 
Parker, Dr. Prynn, and Harry Lytherland. The last threw down his keys when the treasury was 
plundered in 1540, and has had no successor since. 


> See Dugdale, Monast. vi. 1286. 
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also installed as prebendary of Biggleswade (27th May, 1528), but he exchanged 
this stall for that of Thame, 19th November, 1536. In 1536 we find him holding 
preferment also in the northern province, for since 1532-3 he had held the stall of 
Dunningford in York Minster, and now he exchanged it for Ampleford, which he 
appears to have held till his death. In 1542 he became archdeacon of Lincoln, 
and about two years later he resigned the deanery for a pension. He died in 1548, 
having in the previous year resigned the prebend of Thame into the hands of Sir 
J. Thynne, knight, and Robert Kelway, Esq., and thus after his tenure that 
prebend became extinct. 

The brief and imperfect “‘ note’ or concluding memorandum of the spoil taken 
in 1540 has been already printed from a more complete copy in the Monasticon, 
and I have already given a transcript from the document at Lincoln. 

The principal inventory, that of 1548, has never hitherto been fully printed. 
The late Mr. Justin Simpson began to edit it in Old Lincolnshire* in 1883-84, but 
his undertaking was interrupted by his death. 

For a copy of the portion which Mr. Simpson had not completed, and for a 
careful collation of the whole inventory, we are indebted to T. M. Fallow, Esq. 
M.A., F.S.A., editor of the Reliquary, who has thus enabled us to compare the 
entire document with the other Lincoln lists of earlier and later date. 

The inventory of 1548 was made, at a time when there was no longer any 
treasurer of Lincoln, under an Act of the first year of Edward VI. George 
Heneage, the ex-dean, was also an ex-treasurer, so he may very probably have 
made this list for his successor. It will be found to be based entirely upon what 
we know as the inventory of 1536, and the variations are worthy of notice. 
Heneage was still archdeacon of Lincoln (though Dr. J. Taylour had succeeded 
him in the deanery), and according to Cooper’s Afhenae he survived till about 
September 1549. He took the degree of bachelor of canon law at Cambridge in 
1510, and was subsequently incorporated at Oxford. The brothers Sir Thomas 
and Michael Heneage, sons of Robert Heneage, Esq., belonged to Lincoln, and 
were appointed keepers of the records in the Tower. The elder of them was also 


royal auditor of the duchy of Lancaster. 


® Vol. i. pp. 52—56, 101—106, 138—141, 147—149. 
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* Ex MANUSCRIPTO OLIM PERTINENTI 
EccLesiz CATHEDRALI LINCOLN 
curus * TITULUs 
Revest[1) anim Eccieste 
CATHEDRALIS BEATE MARIE 
LINCOLN, ANNO 1548. 


[CALIces. | 


In primis one great chalice silver and guilt 


we paten 
weighing Ixxxiij unces, haveing in foot the Passion y¢ Resurrection of our Lord and y* Saluta- 


tion of our Lady And in y® Paten the Coronacoi of our Lady, haveing a Rolle in y¢ Cireum- 


ference written flemoriale Domint TZUllelmt Tltykeham. 

Item a chalice silver and guilt 

w' one plaine Paten 

chased in y* foot w" a writhen knoppe 

one guilded spoone 

conteing a Scripture Blessed bee God, haveing a scripture in y® bottome Hohannes 
Gynwell, weighing xxxiij unces and a quarter. 

Item a challice silver and guilt w" an [mage of y® Crucifix in the foot 

w' a Paten of our Saviour sitting uppon y® Rainbowe Weighing [ .... ]. 

*Item a challice silver and guilt haveing written about y* Cupp ha[lu]vabo Dominum in 
© ecclesia Sanctorum. And on y° foot Totus fAundus est Ecclesia. 

And on y® Paten Enixa est Wuerpera, Ke. 


FERETRUM. 

Item one great Fertur silver and guilt w"" one crosse Iles and one Stepell in y* Middle and 
one Crosse in y® toppe w" twentye Pinnacles and an Image of our Lady in one end and an 
Image of St. Hugh in y* other end haveing in length half a yard and one ynche, and it is sett in 
a Table of Wood and athing in y® middle to put in y*® Sacrament when it is borne weighing 

unces and one + wanting a Pinnacle. 
340 
TABERNACULA. 
In primis one Tabernacle of Ivorye w" two leaves gimells and lock of silver conteining the 


coronaton of our Lady. 


‘cuis’ Ms. 
> It appears from the Inventory of 1536 that this chalice and paten was given by Charles Booth 


bishop of Hereford, 04. 1535, 
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Item one other Tabernacle with two leaves all of wood." 

Item one Tabernacle of wood with a Vernacle quadrate. 

Item a Tabernacle of Ivorye standing vppon 4 feet w'" two leaves w™ one Image of ow" Lady 
in y° middle & ye Salut@on of our Lady in one leafe* and y* Nativitye of our Lady in the other. 

Item one Tabernacle of wood w two leaves, one with an Image our Lady, another of y‘ 
Crucifix w' Marye & John. 

Item a little Tabernacle of Ivirye lacking a glasse. 


ImMAGo. 


< p rep[arjac: Item an Image of our Saviour silver and guilt standing uppon 6 Lions void in y* brest for ye 
Sacrament for Easter day, haveing a berall before, and a Diademe behind w a Crosse in hand; 


weighing xxxvij unces. 
PIXIDES. 


a om In primis a round pixe silver and guilt for ye Sacrament weighing x unces and halfe and halfe 
a quarter. 

Item an other round pixe of Ivorye bound with copper. 

Item an other round pixe of Ivorye haveing a ring of silver and noe lock. 

Item one other pixe like y* same of Ivorye bound w silver, w one lock and one broken 


claspe of silver. 


CRUCES. 


In primis a crosse of silver and guilt w" a crucifix in y* midst Marye & John standing of 

Lf. 326". two Branches and a flowerdeluce in every of * the 4 corners w'" y* foure Evangelists graven, 
weighing lvij unces and one staffe ornate w" silver haveing a Bole and a Sockett of silver Con- 
teining two yards and halfe and one quarter and halfe. 

Man. Sacrist. Item two crosses of one sewte plated with silver and guilt parcell, either of them having a 

Crucifix and 4 Evangelists of silver & guilt both alike 

w' two Staves wrapt w" silver wanting y* more parte thereof, conteyning y* length of every 
of them two yards & halfe. 

Item a litle crosse of goulde w eight stones of divers Coulours conteining in length iiij ynches 
and halfe weighing one unce and halfe quarter. 

Item a crosse of cristall w a crucifix silver and guilt w one sokett and one Knoppe silver 
and guilt, w'* Armes of England and France and other divers scochens, with a L{ambe] in y' 
back, and iiij Evangelists silver and guilt, weighing xlv unces, wanting three stones sett in 
silver guilt. 

Item a Crosse silver & guilt haveing foure Evangelists like men standing uppon iiij Lyons 
in ye foot, w™ one man kneeleing and a challice in his hand, weighing xxxiij unces. 


* This had contained relics of St. Thomas Cantilupe of Hereford and others. 
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f Item a crosse of wood plated w' gould w'*out, w"* many stones of divers Coulours & Pearles, Lf 
haveing xxij stones of them wanting besides Pearles weighing xxx unces & halfe w" a foote 
copper and guilt w'" a long berrall & other stones. 

* Lf. 327. * Item a crosse silver and guilt like a quarterfold, continning a Crucifix in y® midst, w™ 
Marye & John at y® foot of y® Crucifix, & at y* right side of y° Crucifix an Image, Abraham 

} a word erased) offering his sonne Isaak, and a Lamb behind him, and an Angell, wanting a 

i wing, and of y® left side y° Image of Abell and Cain, and in y* hight two Angells, both of them 

4 haveing but one wing; haveing eleaven stones blew and redd; weighing |xxiiij unces and halfe. 

litem a great Crosse silver and guilt, w"" Images of y* Crucifix Marye & John, and of y* left 

parte of y° Crucifix wanting two flowers, and of ye right parte two flowers, haveing iiij Evange- 
lists in y® iiij Corners, weighing exxviij unces, 
And a foote perteining to y® same, silver and guilt, w two Scochens of Armes and # 

Scripture, Orate pro anitmabus Domini Tho. Bewford, &-. And y° said foot hath a boyse 

w'" vj Images the coronacion and y* Salutacion of our Lady, St. George & St. Hugh, weighing 


Ixxxvj unces, 


w" said Crosse wanteth some little leaves and divers topps of pinacles ; 


& a Staffe to y® said Crosse silver & guilt w' two boyses silver & guilt w™ this Scripture 


Delectare in Domino weighing |xxxiiij unces. 


(‘ANDELABRA. 
In primis Two Candlesticks of silver and guilt of y* w® the one weigheth |xxiiij unces, want- 
ing one Piller and parte of y® Crest; and the other weigheth Ixix unces and halfe. Lf 
e 


Item a candlestick silver & peell guilt w one *knoppe in y* midst w' divers Images, y 


coronacon & y® Salutacon of our Lady, w" three branches, three boles three Pik, weighing xxiiij 


unces & halfe; the highest bole wanting two flowers, the second bole iiij flowers & y* third bole 


wanting halfe y® crest flowers. 
Item two Candlesticks silver weighing [ ... ] w" two knopps and one Scripture @rate pro 
anima Ricardi Smith, Ke. 


TURIBULA. 

In primis one paire of great Censors silver & guilt w heads of Leopards w vj Windowes, 
wanting two leaves & one Pinnacle and y* highest of three Pinnacles, w iiij Chaines of silver 
unguilt w"" one knoppe, wanting a leafe, and haveing two Rings, one greater and a lesse, weighing 
Ixxxviij ounces & halfe a quarter. 

[tem a paire of Censors silver & guilt w" viij Leopards heads in y* Cupp & viij in y* covering 
w'" v cheanes* of silver a knopp w' two Rings weighing liij unces & halfe; a peice of a border 
broken & wanting. 


Item a paire of Censors silver & guilt, w" iij Leopards heads & one Scripture Soli Deo 
Wonor et Gloria, w" iij Cheanes of silver unguilt, a base & two Rings, wanting the hight of 
one Pinacle, & parte of y* knopp of one Pinacle & parte of one windowe, weighing xxxvj unce, 
& par|tje” of a cover wanting. 


® ‘cheaues,’ MS, > ‘pare,’ MS. 
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* Item two paire of Censors Silver & guilt of bosed work w" iiij Chaines of Silver & every 
one of them a bose w two Rings, haveing vj windowes & vj Pinacles every of them wanting 


and either of them wanting parte of y* foot. 

Item two paire of Censors of silver of bosed worke, with six Pinacles, xvj windowes, & every 
of them haveing iiij Cheanes of silver, one of y° Cheanes broken, two boses and two Rings. 

Item a shipp silver & guilt w two Coverings, haveing two heads, wanting vj Pinacles and 
one flower, 

haveing a Spoone w" a Crosse in y* end, 


weighing w'" y® Spoone xxxiij unces and a quarter. 


PELVES. 


Item two faire great Basons silver and guilt w" a white heart & a payle in y* middle of 
either of them; and one of them hath a Buck lyeing in payle of y* backside, And y* other hath 
one Eagle sitting uppon a Stock; w" a spowte, and one of them weigheth lxxx unces, & y® other 
weigheth Ixxxij unces. 

Item two faire Basons silver & guilt chased w" ix dooble roses, and in the Cireuit of one 
great Rose a white rose of silver Enamilled: of y* which one weigheth ]xxxj unces and the other 


weigheth lxxix unces ; one of them haveing a Spowte like a Lyons face. 


* Bacutt PASTORALES. 


In primis a head of one Bishopps Staff of silver and guilt w'* one knopp, & Pearles & other 
stones, haveing an Image of our Savior on y* one side, and an Image of St John Baptist on y* 
other side, wanting xxj stones & pearles, w one bose & one Sockett, weighing xviij unces. 

Item one other head of a staffe Copper & guilt. 

Item a staffe ordeined for one of y* said heads y* w*" is ornate w" stones, silver & guilt, & 
iij circles about the Staffe silver & guilt; wanting vij stones. 

Item a staffe of horne & wood for y* head of copper. 

One staffe covered silver, w"out a head. 


Textus |. 


In primis A text after Matthew covered w" a plate silver & guilt, w" one Image of y* [Maiestie | 
w' y* foure Evangelists & foure Angells about y* said Image, haveing at every Corner an Image 
of a man, w'" divers stones great & small: begining in y* second leafe Et a transmigracione: 
wanting divers stones & little peices of y* plate. 

Item one other text after Iohn, Covered with a plate silver & guilt w" one Image of y* 
Crucifix, Marye, & Iohn; haveing xxij stones of divers Colours wanting iiij.; written in y* second 
leafe Est qui prior me erat. 


* ‘have,’ MS. > Matt. i. 17. © John. i. 30. 


one Pinacle, one weighing xxxix unce one quarter and ha[]|ve;* And y® other weighing xxxiiiij, 
Lf. 328". 
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Item another text after Mathew Covered w" plate of silver, haveing a Crucifix Marye & Iohn 
guilt, & two Angells, one of them wanting both wings; and y* Crucifix wanting part of y° left 
‘hand, & Iohn one of his hands: written in y® second leafe Quod est inter precatum. 

Item a text after Marke, Covered w™ a plate of silver, haveing a Crucifix w Marye & Iohn, 
with two Images guilt, one of them wanting ye Crowne of the Crucifix, wanting all leaves but 


one; in y® second leafe Noua Quia,” and y* Image of Marye wants both her hands. 


Item three texts for Lenten and ye passion ; of ye which one beginneth in y* second leafe as 
Autem ; 
another in ye second leafe hos autem ; 
and the third covered w™ linnen Clouts w" a redd crosse, begining in y* second leafe in quo 
ron &e. 
CRISMATORIA. 


Imprimis A chrismatory silver & guilt win & w"out, haveing xvj Images enamelled w" a 


hotteres w'“out Pinacles, battelled about in y* Covering, w two Crosses & one Crest haveing 
w' in three potts w'" Coverings for oyle & Creame, w'out slices, haveing three letters about 
vy’ covering B.° €. £., standing in a Case: of y® gift of Mr. William Skelton somtime Tresurer 


of y® Church of Lincolne, weighing xxvj unces. 


AMPULL& PRO OLEO. 


Imprimis An Ampult plaine, w™ a foote and a Cover chased, parcell guilt, w® broken 
Gemells, 
And a Spoone w" an Akerne ; ordeined for Creame. 


Item another Amputt silver w™ a Cover chased, w a Spoone win, w™ an Akerne: 


ordeined for Oleum Sanctum. 


329°, *Item Another Ampult Silver w'" broken Gemells, a Cover chased, 
and a Spoone, haveing an Akerne of y* end: 


ordeined for Oleum [Infirmorum }. 


“ ‘interpretatum,’ Matt. 1. 23. > Mare. i. 27. 
These three “ pottes” in the inventory of 1536 are said to be marked with the letters 
‘Ss. C. 1.” standing I suppose for Sanctum chrisma, oleum Catechumenorum, and oleuwm Infirmorum, 
respectively. The expression used to distinguish the three oils in Oculus Sacerdotis are “ Crisma, 
et oleam pro Baptizandis et Infirmis,” which would suit Asfordfy’s three letters. (De crismate.) 
William of Wykeham’s chrismatory at New College has the letters O. C. V. which Mr. Mickle- 


thwaite, on consideration, has interpreted O[leum Sanctum], C[hrisma], and V[nctio pro Injirmis). 
See Proceedings of Soc. Antiq. viii. 505, et alibi. 

Oil, Cream, and Ointment are mentioned as the three oils in the Edwardian return from Beverley 
Minster (Reliquary, iii. 163), whence we may infer, as Mr. Fallow observes, that Oleum, Crisma, 


Vnetio (or Vnguentum) are the words intended by the three letters on the New College vessels. 


f our Fathers, iii. 2, 79. Holy oil (of exorcism), chrism, and sick men’s oil. 


i The initials 8. C. L. used at Lincoln, correspond with the terms used by ZZlfric. See Rock’s Church 
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Mirra." 


Item Eight Myters, whereof foure bee garnished & foure ungarnished, 


CasuLe” & Care Rupert Couoris. 

Imprimis A Chesable of redd Cloth of gould w™ Orfres before & behind sett w Pearles, 
bleu, white and redd w" three plates of Silver Enamelled, 

and two Tunacles of y* same suite w“ Orfreys of cloth of gould wout Pearles, 

haveing two Albes, 

one stole, and two faniions, 

and one other w™ Annyss stole; the fannon of one other suite w'" Orfreys. 

Item a Chesable of redd Bawdkin with Orfreys of gould w'" Leopards powdered w" black 
Treifoyles 

& two tunnacles 

& three Albes, of y® guift of Ducnges or LANcAsTEr. 

[tem xij faire Copes of y* same suite every of them haveing three wheiles of Silver in y* hoods 
of y* guift of y* same Duches of Lancaster. 


Item two redd Copes of y° w™ one is red Velvett sett w'" white hearts lying in Coulors full of 


these letters S, with Pendents Silver and guilt y*® hearts haveing Crownes about * their Necks 
w" Cheynes ; wanting xiiij Crownes and Cheynes. And y® other Cope is of Crimson Velvet of 
precions Cloth of gould w" Images in y* Orfrey sett w' divers Pearles, haveing y* coronation of 


our Lady in y* hood, haveing a Morse. 
Item a Chesable of redd Velvett w™ Katerine wheeles of gould, 
w' two tunacles, 


and three Albes, w" all y* Apparrell, of y° same suite, of y® guift of the Duches of Lancaster. 


Item five Copes of redd velvett w" Katerine wheeles of gould, of y* w" three hath Orfreys 
of black cloth of gould & other hath Orfreys w Image 3 of Katerine wheeles & of Starrs. 
Item other foure Copes of red Satten figured w'" Katerne wheeles of gouid w' Orfreys, 


haveing Images staves and Kateren whieeles. 

Item a Redd Cope called y* Robe of Iesse of redd Velvett brodered w“ Images of gould sett 
w'" Roses of Pearles w“ a precious Orfrey haveing a Morse of Cloth of gould w™ yj stones, 
wanting other six, haveing a head sett in gould y® w head lath now one stone, 

Item a Redd Cope w birds more & lesse, haveing in y® hood y Dome, of y' cift of M’ John 
Wainjleet sometyme Chanon of this Church. 

Item a Redd Cope of Satten brodered with Images of gould w'" one broad Orfrey with Images 
and Angells in y* back, haveing two Angells singing in the hood. 

* Item a Redd Chesable of Cloth of gould with braunches of gould, and y* Orfrey of greene 
Cloth ; 

two tunacles, 


& three Albes ; of y* guift of y* Countes of Westmerland: wanting one parte for y* hand. 
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Item a Cope of y* same suite of Cloth of gould, and in y* Orfrey one Image of gould, w' an 


Image of y® Trinitie in y* hood: of y cuift of the same Countes. 


Item a Chesable of redd silk broudered w™ fauleons & Le ypards of could 
W two tunnacle s 
& three Albes w' y® Apy arell: of cuift of Iohn Sowtham. 


Item a Redd Cope of Bawdkin w"™ treyse of Ostridge feathers w y® Coronation of our lady ; 


of y® guift of y® said Iohn. 
Item a Chesable of redd Velvet, w' roses white and leaves of gould ; 
two tunnacles, & three Albes, Apparrell: of y® gift of y° aforesaid M* Iohn. 


Item foure Ci 


pes of y® same suite ; of y* w™ y® one hath a better Orfrey then y* other with 
y° Coronacion of our Lady in y* hood: the other three haveing Stutts in y° Orfreys:—of y® guift 
of said Iohn. 

Item a redd Cope of Cloth of gould Ornate w" Pearles & Images in y* Orfrey, w™ y* Ascen- 
tion in y° hood: of ye gift of M' John Forrest Prebendarye of Banbury. 


Item a Chesable of redd Velvett w™ Angells of gould and a costly Orfrey ; 


w'" two plaine tunnacles of redd velvett wout Albes. 


* Lf 331. * Ttem a Chesable of redd Bawdkin w™ faulcons of gould ; 


w'" two tunnacles ; 


and three Albes; with y® Apparrell: of y® gift of y* Lord John Duke of Laneaster. 
Item three Copes of y® same coulor and of y® same Suite of y® gift of y® same Duke. 
Item a Chesable of redd Silke, plaine ; 
w' two tunacles, Albes: for feriall dayes. 
em a red Cope brodered w' Images of gould an istoryes of Apostles & Martyrs, and in 
It | Cope brod | | ld Histor: \postles & Martyrs, 


Morse be ing Image sof Peter & Katherine. 


Item a redd Cope w' braunches & leaves of white w' a Vernacle in y° Morse & ye Coronacon 
of our Lady in y® Hood ; of y* gift of Wakering sometyme Prebendarye of Thame. 
Item a redd Cope of redd Velvett brodered with Arch Angells & Starrs of gould haveing * 
in y® hood foure Images of y* Crucifix : of the gift of Bishopp Gynwell. 
' Item a Cope of velvet w Roles and Clouds erdeynd for the barne Bishopp, w™ this scripture, 
Che Highway ts best. 
' Item a Cope of redd Cloth of gould w Swais of gould haveing an Orfrey of blew Velvett py! 
w' many Starrs of gift of M' John Shepey Deane of y* Church. 


Item a Cope of Cloth of gould w an Orfrey in y*° Back w™ knotts & Clouds of y* gift of 
Rich. Beverl 
Item a redd Cope brodered -w" S* & Arch Angells haveing in y* Morse a King sitting in 
his seat & his Scepter in his hand of y® gift of William Thornton. 
Item one other Cope brodered w' Images and Arch Angells haveing in y* Morse a Bishop 
sitting w'" his staffe. 
* Lf. 331". * Item a redd Cope brodered w" Kings and Prophets w“ divers Seriptures haveing Orfreys 


w'" divers Armes and two Angells in y® hood Incenseing of y® gift of Gilbert Juell Thresaurer. 


® ‘saueing’ MS. 
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Item a redd Cope broder’d w"* round Cireles & roses of gould Conteyning this scripture of 
y® hood (viz) Richardus ve Graueshend. 
Item a redd Cope broder’d w Images Roses and flower deluces of y* gift of Thomas North- 
wood Arch Deacon of Lincolne haveing in y* hood an Image of y* Maiestie. 
Item seaven Copes of redd velvett, of y° which five have Popinjayes in y* Morse, w™ tre- 
foyles; and y* other two hath divers Morses. 
Item a Cope of redd Damaske w" Oystreis feathers of silver, haveing an Orfrey of black 
Damaske : of b i gift of M* Robert Forst. 
Item Two old redd Copes, of y* w one hath a redd Orfrey powdered w™ Lyons, and y* other 
hath a blew Orfrey sett w™ starrs & Moynes. 
Item Two old redd Copes w™ Oystreys of greene silke w'" divers Armes, haveng two Morses 
of redd Bustion. 
Item Two old Copes of red satten having Orfreys of Cloth of gould w Dragoons and 


Mulletts of gould in y* Orfrey. 


Item an old Cope of redd satten haveing in y* hood one stutte in y* left parte of y* hood, and 
in the Morse an Image of our Lady w her Sonne. 

* Item a Chesable of redd cloth of gould sett w" birds and branches of gould, w™ an Orfrey 
brodered w" divers Images behind and before ; 

iij A!bes, their apparrell. 

Item a Cope of redd cloth of gould of y® same suite w an Orfrey sett w' Images, haveing 
in hood y* Maiestie. 

Item a Cope of redd cloth of Tyshue w" costleye Orfreys w Images and Armes of scripture 
in y® Morse Gr dono Hohannis Collpnson, haveing in y* hood ye Coronacon of our Lady. 

Item a Cope of redd cloth of gould w" costley Orfreys haveing in y* hood y* scripture of 
S' Katharine ; the tome springing oyle:* haveing in y* Morse an Angell beareing a crowne: of 
y® gift of M* Iohn Morton Archbishop of Canterbury and Cardinal] of Anastasié. 

Item one other Cope of redd velvett sett w*" stones of gould & silver w" precious ortreys 
conteyning the holy lamb, w two Angells bearing y® head of Saint John Baptist: haveing in 
y° Morse y° Armes of M' John Ruding Arch Deacon of Lincolne, with this scripture, All 
fAay God Amend. 

Item six copes of redd velvett of one suite brodered w'" Angels haveing this Scripture, Ba 
gloriam eo: w™ orfreys of Needlework, of y° w*" foure have foure Evangelists in y* Morse, 


and y° fift a lamb in y* Morse: of y*® gift of M’ Philip Lepyate, and y° sixt, haveing a white 
rose and an Image in y* Morse, of y* gift of S* John Walcham Custodius S* Petri.” 
* Item a Chesable of redd, called Peace, w™ one small Orfrey of cloth of gould ; 


w" two Albes ; 
three Amisses w“out tunacles. 
Item a Cope of redd vellvett brodered w' flowers & Angelles of gould; & two of them 
haveing this scripture Sanctus; and in y* Morse a Towre, & in y® hood y° salutacon of our 
Lady. 


* See the legend of her sepulchre in Mandeville. > Leg. ‘Custodis altaris. © *Annisses’ MS. 
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Item a Chesable ; 

w™ two tunnacles of y® same suite ; 
w'" three Albes, & their Apparrell: of y® gift of M' Thom: Alford Cannon of Lincolne. 
Item a red velvett Chesable ; 

w"" two tunacles of y° same, w Orfreys of Cloth of gould, w" this seripture in y* back, 
orate pro Anima fHlagistrt Skelton ; 

w three Albes, & all the Apparrell: of y® same suite: of ye gift of M* Witt" Thesauerer. 
Item a Chesable of cloth of Tyshue ; 
two tunacles ; 

& three Copes of y® same suite, w'" costly Orfreys of gould & Images of needleworke ; 

& three Albes, w" y® Apparrell, of y° same: of y* gift of Lord William Smith Bp. of 
Lincolne. 

Item eigt Copes of red cloth of gould of one suite, w'® redd roses & Oystrige feathers: of y* 
gift of y’ said Lord William Smith Byshop, w™ his Armes in y* Morses. 


Item | *) Copes of redd Tynsell w Orfreys of gould & Images of one suite, w Armes 
in y° Morses ; of y® gift of y® said Lord William, Bishop of Lincolne. 
Item a Cope of Crimson velvett w" one good Orfrey of gould & Images w three Bells in 

y® back, and y® Assumption of ou" Lady: of the gift of M* Cranebull. 

Item Six Copes of one Suite of redd colour, of cloth of gould, haveing good Orfreys : of y® gift 
of M' Jeffrye Symeon Deane; & in y*° Morse Armes with Scripture, Gracia Det sum: Ke. 

Item a Chesable of redd ; 

w' two tunacles for good friday. 

Item two Dalmaticks of redd lined w white. 


CasuLe ET Care Co.oris. 


Imprimis a Chesable of white cloth brodered w Images & Angells of gould haveing y* 
Trinitye in y® back: y® Holy Ghost beeing of Pearle, & alsoe divers Pearles in y* other Images ; 

w'" two tunacles of y® same suite wout Pearles ; 

& three Albes ; 

& three Amisses " w" their Apparrell, y* stoles” differing: of y* gift of one Iohn Welburne. 

Item a Cope of white of y® same suite w™ Pearles & stones in the Orfreys behind & before: 
many little stones wanting: of y* gift of the said Iohn. 


Item one other Chesable of white cloth of gould w" Crosses of gould in y* borders ; 


& two tunacles ; 
& two Albes, of y® same suite w" all the Apparrell: y® Chesable haveing an Image of o' 
lady before and another behind. 


Item six Copes of y® same suite, one of them haveing a broad Orfrey w Images and taber- 


nacles ; | 
Iohn Buckingham sometime Bi? of Lincolne. 


® There were xviij in 1536. Annisses’.. . ‘steles,’ MS. 


y° other five haveing Orfreys of redd velvett w Crosse Buttons of gould of y° gift of 
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Cathedral Church of the Ble ssed M ry of Lineoln, 53 
Item a Cope of white Velvett w" Griffons & Crownes of gould, haveing a good Orfrey w" 
divers Images, haveing in y* Morse y* Vernacle, in y* hood two Images of out lord & out lady : 
of y* gitt of S* Will™ Nocton Canon. 

Item a Cope of white cloth of gould Bawdkin w™ one good Orfrey of bleu Velvett brodered 
with Images & Tabernacles of gould, haveing in y* morse a lamb of silver & in y* hood y* Image 
of our Saviour. 

* Item another white Cope of cloth of gould haveing in Or reys little Images birds & 
loses sett w"" Pearles, & in the Morse y° Salutacon of ou lady: of y* gift of M' Iohn Worscep 
Cannon of Linecolne. 

Item a Cope of white cloth of gould of Bawdkin haveing in y* Orfreys Images & Taber- 


f magistrt Thomx Southam 


uacles & in y* morse € et S of gould covered w" Pearle: Ev D 
Areh Deacon Oxon. 

Item a Chesable of white Bawdkin w™ Leaves & hearts of gould; w*" two tunacles; & three 
Albes, w"™ all Apparrell. Ex Dono Thome Arundell Arel ‘: Cant’. 

Item two Copes of y* same suite with costly Orfreys Ez Dono dicti Domini Thome. 

Item a Chesable of white Damaske brodered w" flowers of gould; 

w' two tunacles ; 

& three Albes w" y® Apparrell, haveing in y® back an Image of our Lady w™ her child: of 
y® gift of M* Iohn Mackworth Deane of Lincolne. 

Item xii) Copes of y® same suite, w Orfreys of bleu vellvett fugured with flowers of gould ; 


w" two tunaclles of y® same suite. 


[Here comes a blank space for nearly half a page to the bottom. The 


folio now numbered 334 and formerly 546 begins | 


* Item one Cope of y* same suite haveing in y* hood a Bishop w" his staffe of y* gift of John 


Stratley Deane. 

Item a cope of white satten w" Images & redd Roses haveing y* Coronacon of our Lady in 
back. Ex Dono Rogeri Mortyrall. 

Item a chesable of white Tartaron brodered w™ Treifoyles of gould w two Tunacles & three 
Albes w™ all their Apparrell Lz Dono Richardi Chesterfeild. 

Item a Cope of y° same suite brodered w' Treyfoyles ot gould. 

Item a Cope of white cloth of gould haveing in y* Morse two Roses redd & white w Pearles 
Ex Dono Ravenser Arch-Deacon Lincolii. 

Item one other white Cope of cloth of gould w" orfreys of greene velvett w Images in y 
Tabernacles haveing a sheild Payld in y* hood Ez Dono Johannis Graunson Arch-Deacé 


Oxon.t 


* John de Grandison, bishop of Exeter 1327, was archdeacon of Notts (Ebor.) in 1310, held the 
prebend of Stoke in 1322, also Masham (Ebor) about 1309. A namesake was prebendary of Hey- 


dour in 1317 and died 1327-8. But neither of these is named by Hardy as archdeacon of Oxon. 
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Item a Cope of white Damaske embroderd w™ flowers of gould haveing in y* Morse an Image 


of our Lady w' her Sonne w" this seripture Gx Dono Fohannis Crosbpe Theasaurer and in the 
hood y* Apostles beareing y* body of our Lord. 


Iterm a Cope of white Damaske brodered w' flowers haveing in y° hood y‘ Image of our 

Savio’ hanging uppon y* Crosse w Marye & John Ex Dono M* Georgi Fitzhugh Decani* &e. 
L, 4”, Item foure Copes of white Damaske broderd w” flowers w" orfreys of redd velvett and 

flowers, of the three have in y® Morses this scripture, Ex Dono Hohannis Capellant 
Cantar. Richardt TIthitwell, and y° fourth hath this scripture Orate pro Anima 
Spenser Capellant &e. 

Jtem a Cope of Damaske brodered w' flowers of gould w'" a redd Orfrey haveing in y* Morse 
this scripture, fAlemorial Domini Tillett Pendike quond™ Wice-Cancellar Huius Ecclesiae, 
and in y° hood a bird called a Finsh. 


Item a Chesable of white Damaske borderd w™ flowers of gould 


and three Albes, their Apparel] Ex Dono Robti Maskham. 

Item a Cope of y° same suite w"" an Orfrey of redd cloth of gould. 

Item a Cope of white Damaske w'" an Orfrey of redd velvett and flowers of gould haveing 
in the hood an Image of our Lady of pittye and in y* Morse an Image of our lady w™ her sonne 
and Mary Magdalen. 

Item a Chesable of white cloth of gould broderd w white Roses and redd haveing a costly 
Orfrey and in middle of y® crosse an Image of our Lady, of y* left parte three Kings, and of y* 
right side two shepherds and one Angell w' this scripture, @loria mm excelsis ; 


and two tunacles: 


anid three Albes, and all the Apparell. 
Lf. 333. * Item two Copes of y® same suite of white cloth of gould w™ costly Orfreys sett w Images 
and Tabernacles and Pearles, either of them haveing in y Morse a Lambe sett w"" Pearles win 

a knott and foure Myters in y® hood y*® Coronadén of our Lady Ex Dono M"* Winbishe 

Item a costly Cope of blew velvett w costlye Orfreys of gould w™ Images sett w® Pearle, 
and in 5 Morse an Image of our iad y w" her sonne and foure Angells, in y' hood he Trinitye 
sett w' Pearle and Stone, and in y*® back a large Image of y* Assumption garnished w™ Pearle 
and stone, with many Angell!s of gould sett w" Pearle Ex Dono Willelmi Alnewick Ep' &e. 

Item two Copes of white Damaske w"" o" Lady in flowers in both y® hoods and an Image 
of St John Baptist, and in y® Morses theise letters W et €, Le Dono M* Johannis Cuiler 
Thesaurart). 

tem an other Cope of white Damaske of y® same suite haveing in y* hood y* salutad6n of 
our lady, and in y* Morse theise letters W et €. Exe Dono Domini Thoma Wright Saecrist’. 

Item one other Cope of y® same suite haveing in y* hood y® Assumption of our Lady, and in 
Morse theise letters O. Ex Dono Domini Or\m)undi Vicary Choralis. 

Item a Chesable of white Damaske w'* Orfreys of redd velvett ; 


w" two tunacles ; 


Deacon,’ MS. 
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and three Albes w® all y* Apparrell. 


* Item two Copes of white Damaske w™ costlye Orfreys Images of needleworke, one of 
them haveing in y* Morse an Angell w' a Harpe in his hand, and y* other two Kings crowned. 

Item two other Copes of white Damaske w" [* costly Orfreys’ struck out) the one haveing in 
y° Morse a Bish”, and y* other y* Orfrey of gould, haveing in y* Morse ij Knotts sett w™ Pearle. 

Item two little old Copes of Bawdkin w" Orfreys of parte silke bordered w" stutes and Armins 


greene and redd. 

Item two little old Copes of Bawdkin w" orfreys of gould haveing heads and feet of gould, 
and y® Back pro Choristis, 

Item two other old Copes of white Bawdkin w™ Orfreys haveing letters in them. 

Item one other Cope of cloth of gould haveing a Vine in y* Orfrey, and in y* Morse an 
Owle. 

Item an other old white Cope of cloth of gould w™ Oystridg feathers, w" a blew Orfrey 


conteyning divers Beasts and flowres. 


CASULE ET CAPE PURPUREI COLORI 


Imprimis a Chesable of Purple Velvett w™ harts of gold, w'" a good Orfrey, w'" Pearles and 
stones behind and before, 

w'" two tunacles ; 

and three Albes of y* same suite. 


Item a Cope of y® same suite brodered with harts of gould, haveing a good Orfrey sett w™ 


Swans Roses and Lambes of Pearle, haveing y* Image of our Lord w'" a Crosse in his hand and 
St Bartholomew. 

* Item a Cope of Purple colour of gould with diverse colours chequered, w'" y* Coronacon of 
ou’ lady in y* hood and in y® Morse, haveing this scripture, Southam Ex Dono Fohannis 
Southam. 

Item a Chesable of Damaske of Purple colo" w a good Orfrey brodered w™ branches and 
flowers of gould ; 

w'® two tunacles of y* same suite ; 

and three Albes, w" all y®° Apparell, Ex Dono Johanis Spencer Custodis Altaris S* Petri. 

Item three Copes of y* same suite, and of the same colour haveing in y' Morses y* Vernaele, 
with a good Orfrey, Ex Dono dicti Johannis. 

item a Chesable of Purple Satten lyned w blew Buckerham, haveing divers scripture, 
w"out tunacles ; 

and three Albes w™ their Apparrell. 

Item a Cope of satten of Purple colour brodered w" Images of Kings, knotts and roses and 
Circles of gould, Ex Dono Johannis Carkhall, and it hath in y* hood two kings standing. 


Item a Cope of Purple Colour for children, with an Orfrey of clo of gould.—Valde Debilis. 
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Casute et Carr [ Bioper] Cororts. ae 
In primis a Chesable of blew Damaske w" a good Orfrey ornate w™ Myters and Crownes in 
Orfrey ; w' two tunacles, and three Albes w*" their Apparrell. 
Lf. 336". * Item a Cope of y* same Colour and y* same suite w" a Black Eagle in y* hood, and in y 
Morse three Myters. 
Item a Chesable of blew velvett w® an Orfrey of Images and Tabernacles and divers Byrds 
in y® Ortrey 
w"" two tunacles, haveing three Bends behind and before ; 


three Albes w" their Apparell, Dono Johannis Welburne Thesaurariy. 


Item two Copes of y® same suite and of y® same colour haveing good Orfreys of cloth of 
id brodered with divers Images, of y® w%® one is Herod slaying y* children of Israel, y* other 


brodered w'" y® storye of St. John Baptist, Ez Dono Johannis Welburne. 


Item a Cope of Blew w'" byrds of gould brodered w y* historie of St. Thomas, and alsoe in 
hood and in y® Morse a Bishop w*'* his staffe, and two letters J ef 33, sett w Pearle, Ey 
Petri Dalton. 


Item one other Cope of blew w" Dolphins of gould, haveing in y* Morse y® vernacle, and in 


hood alutaéon of our lady. 
Item a Cope of cloth of gould of Bawdkin of blew Colour, w™ fethers of Peacocks and 
Oystridge of white silke w Chines and Li incre 5 like a Nett, wa cood Ortrey of Images and 


Tabernacles, w'' Orfreys about y® borders sett with Moyns and starrs.—Morsus Mutat’. 
Lf. 337. * Item six Copes of blew of one suite brodered w™ Birds of gould w™ Branches of light colo’, 


haveing a redd ortrey w' Birds of gould, Ee Dono Phillij Re ington Episcoynr Lincolii. 


Item a Cope of blew w" starrs of gould w" a Morse haveing y* Crucifix wth Images of our 


hy lady and St John. 

4 Item two Copes of blew, of y® w*" one is brodered w'" Keys of gould, and y® other w® lyons ” 

stars and Moyns of could,—et sunt valde debiles. 


Item a Ci pe of blew cloth of col lof blew Ty shue have ing a broad Orfrey wth divers Images 
haveing y® CoronaCon of our Lady in y* hood, and in y* Morse y* Armes of our lord. 

Item a Chesable ; 

two tunacles ; 

and three Albes of y® same suite, w" all y* Apparrell. 

Item five Copes of blew velvett w" Orfreys of redd cloth of gould, y* worke leaves and 
branches of could, Ex Dono M" Johannis Britton Canonici. 

Item a Chesable of y* same suite ; 

w'" two tunacles, 

three Albes w" their Apparrell. Ex Dono dicti Johannis. 

Item two good Copes of blew Ts shue wt Ortreys of redd cloth of gould wrought wth 
Branches and leaves of Velvett, of y* gift of John Chedworth B? of Liné. . 

Item a chesable of y® same suite ; 

w'" 1) tunacles ; 


Albes w' their Apparrell, Ex Dono Dicti Johannis Chedworth. 
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Lf. 337°. * Ttem a Chesable ; w™ two tunacles of blew Tyshue, haveing a precious Orfrey of eloth of 

gould all y* Apparrell, Ez Lono Johannis Russell Episcopi Lincoli. 

Item a Chesable ; 

two tunacles ; 

and three Albes w" their Apparrell of blew Tyshue, with good Orfreys of needleworke, Ex 
Dono Johannis Cooke Archd. Lancolii. 

Item foure copes of y* same suite w' Orfreys of Needleworke, haveing in y* Morses theis 
lett", £ et C, Ex Dono dicti Johannis. 

Item a Cope of cloth of gould paled w blew velvett and cloth of gould sett w™ Manufers* 
w" Images and Tabernacles in y® Orfreys of Needleworke haveing y° Armes St Thomas Burgh 
kn‘. and in y® hood y* Resurrecé6n of our Lord, Ez Dono Thomae Burgh Milit. nuper de 
Gaynesbu rgh. 

Item a Chesable of [blew velvett, struck out} the same suite; 

w" two tunacles ; 

and three Albes w™ their Apparrell, Ez Dono [praefati| Thomae Burgh. 

Item a Chesable of blew velvett brodered w™ flowers of gould haveing a redd Orfrey sett w™ 
flowers of gould ; 

w" ij tunacles ; 

iij Albes and y® Apparrell. 

Item a Cope of blew velvett brodered w' flowers of gould of y* same suite w an Orfrey of 
redd velvett brodered w™ flowers of gould. 

Item a chesable of cloth of Tyshue w Orfreys of Needleworke ; 

two tunacles ; 

three Albes of same suite y® Apparrell. 

Lf. 338. * Item a Cope of y* same suite w" scripture in y* hood, Mrate pro Anima mti Richardi 

Smith Vicar. ve TBorseworth. Ex Dono m" Richi Smith Vicar. de Worseworth. 

Item one Chesable ; 

and two Tunacles, of blew tishue Velvett ; 

w" three Albes, and all y* Apparrell. 

Item one Cope of y® same suite haveing in y* Morse, Wox Domini super Aquas,” 


CASULE ET CAPE VIRIDIS COLORIS. 


Inprimis a Chesable of green Bawdkin; w™ two tunacles, w'" a good Orfrey of Needlework 
w" a Crucifix Mary and Iohn, and y* father above ; 

w'" two Albes, and their Apparrell, Ex Dono Domini Johannis Waltham Episcopi Sar’. 

Item a Cope of y® same suite w a precious Orfrey w™ Images in Tabernacles in y* Morse 
behind y*® Image of St John Baptist and Mary Magdalen, and in y* hood y* Trinite, Ee Dono 


dicti Johannis. 


Item one other Cope by it selfe of greene cloth of gould w'" Images and Angells of Jesse 
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haveing in y° Morse a face of Mother of Pearle sett in goulde w® ix stones w" y* Coronacon of 
our La 'y in y hood. 

Item a Cope per se of green cloth of gould and the Orfrey of redd velvett w' Images and 
Tabernacles of gould haveing y® Coronaéén of ou' Lady iny hood, Ez Dono M” Petri Dalton. 

* Item a Chesable of preene Bawdkin ; 

WwW two tunacles ot one suite W trees and Birds of gould : 

w" three Albes of divers suites w™ their Apparrell. 

Item a Chesable of Si’ ndon] brodered w Mones and Starrs lyned w™ blew Buckerham ; 

w" two tunacles w™out Albes. 

Item two Copes of y® same Colour and y* same suite haveing in y® Orfreys divers Armys and 
Moyses® of cloth of gould. and in their hoods haveing Armys,—£t sunt Debiles. 

tem a Cope of greene cloth of gould w Peycocks and Grifons, their Heads and their feet of 
could, w'" Orfreys beareing Armes w' Images—et sunt Debiles. 

Item an old Cope of greene silke w Lyons and Dragons of darke gould haveing an Orfrey 
w'" Images of Kings of gould and peices of silke. 

Item a Cope brodered w® gould uppon Hempe, w" divers stories, w" a morse of greene 
silke, Ex Dono Ade Lynel« rgs,—prout scriptura lestatur. 

ltem two Copes of cloth of gould brodered uppon Hempe w" divers stories of y* Passions 
of divers Saints, one haveing an Orfrey of yellow and redd vellvett and Lyons of silver; and 
y® other haveing blew velvett and yellow, sett w™ Mulletts,” Lz Dono m™ Rub'ti Cadney precent’ 
Ecclesiae Line 

* Item a Cope of greene velvett brodered* w" Lillyes, w an Orfrey of Needleworke, wa 
morse w' a tonne and a branch of Hawthorne, haveing this scripture, in y*° morse, Orate pro 
Anima Roberti Thorneton, and in Hood this Scripture, Pater de Caclis Ke., y° trinite. 

Item two Copes of greene Satten ty gured, brodered w™ Lillies w' costly Orfreys of Needle- 
work, of one hath in y® Morse y® Armes of Lord Chadworth, and in y* hood 
Caena Dommi, and the other hath in y* Morse y* SalutaG6n of ou" Lady, and y® same in y* hood. 

Item a Chesable ; 

and two tunacles ; 

and three Albes w' all y® Apparrells, of y® same suite, 2c Dono Domini Johannis Chadworth. 

Item a Cope of Greene Vellvett brodered w™ Lillies w™ an ortrey of blew cloth of gould w 
this Seriptur in Morse, @rate pro Anima Roberti Darey, Lx ejusdem quondam 
Custodis Altaris Petri, 

Item two other of greene velvett w“out flowers [with orfreys] of blew cloth of gould, of y° 
w™ one hath in y® Morse y* Armes of m' Robt Ascoygh Ex dono ejusdem; And y® other hath 
a Morse of blew eluth of gould, Ee dono Domini Crossby Capellani. 

Item a Chesable of greene velvett brodered w™ Lillies w" an Ortrey of needlework w this 
seripture™ uppon y® back, Orate pro Anima Rirk ; 

w two tunacles ; 

and three Alb", w" y® Apparrell. 
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Item a Cope of greene Veluett brodered w™ Lillies, haveing a good Orfrey of Needlework 
w" a Morse haveing this scripture, fAlemoriale Marshall olim [virgary) hutus 
€cclestae, and in y® hood an Image of our Lady and ye said William kneeling beareing a wand 


of silver in his hand. 


1? 


Item a Cope of greene cloth of gould w" a goodly Orfrey ot Needlework haveing in y' 
Morse an Image of ou" Saviour and in y* hood y® Trinitye, of y* gift of m* Will™ Skelton 
Tresaur’. 

Item a Cope of greene cloth of gould with a goodly Orfrey haveing in y° Morse a Vernacle 
haveing written in hood, Ex dono Willelmi Smith Archd. Lincoln. 

Item a Cope of greene Damaske gould written in y° Morse Wor Domini Super Aquas." 
Bi Dono Domini Willelmi Attrwate r Ep scopt Lincol 

Item a Chesable of y* same ; 

w'" two tunacles ; 


and three Albes, w" all other Apparrell, Ex Dono dicti Willelmi Attwater Episcopi Lineoljii. 


CasuLeE ET Cape Nicri Cororis. 


* In primis a Chesable of black cloth of gould of Bawdkin w™ a redd Orfrey haveing Images 
and starrs of gould, haveing in y® back Armes of Lord Rose ; 

w" two tunacles ; 

three Albes of same suite— Valde Debiles. 

Item a black Cope w™ starrs and Lyons Seallopes and Images of gould, Ex Dono Willelmi di 
Thornaco. 

tem two black Copes of satten figurd w" gould ; Orfreys of gould ; Images and Taber- 
nacles of Needl work ; haveing in y* hood foure Angells beareing y° Armes of S* Thomas Greene. 

Item a black Cope of cloth of silver w" an Orfrey of redd Velvett brodered w'" flowres 
haveing in y* hood y* Assumption of our Lady. 

Ite 


of gould w™ fauleons beareing C[frownes] of gould in their mouthes. 


a black Cope of Chamlett brodered w"" flowers of woodbynd w" an Ortrey of redd cloth 


Item a Chesable of y* same suite ; 

w' two tunacles ; 

and three Albes w* all y® Apparrell of y* same. 

Item a Tunacle” of black satten w" starrs* of gould, haveing Orfreys of redd silk w 
Images before and behind of y* same suite. 

Item a Chesable of black Velvett w a good Orfrey of Needlework w™ Images of y* hol 


ghost, y° Crucifix, our Lady w" other Images ; 


w' two tunacles ; 
and three Albes, w" y° Apparrell of y* gift of y° Lady Dame Alice Fitzhugh. 


flowers of gould 


Item two Copes of black satten w™ Orfreys of redd Damask brodered w' 
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: 
iy haveing in y* back soules riseing to y° Doome, either of y™ haveing in y* hood an Image of ou 
Savio’ sitting uppon Rainebow, Ez Dono Domini Willelmi Gaske. 
Baa Item a Cope of black Damask haveing an Orfrey of redd Velvett [w™ two tunacles and 


three Albes, struck out) haveing in y® hood this Scripture, Orate Quaeso, Ke. 
Item a Chesable of black Velvett w' Orfreys of redd Velvett ; 
w'" two tunacles ; 
and three Albes, w'" all y® Apparrell—wanting a fafiell. 
Item a Cope of black velvett of y® same suite w" a goodly Orfrey of Images w an Image of 


ou’ Lady uppon y* hood. 
Item a Chesable of yellow silk w™" an Orfrey, small, w" a Crucifix of gould in redd in y* back ; 


and two tunacles ; 
; w'" three Albes, and y® whole Apparrell, w'" two Copes of y* same suite and Colo® for Lent. 


— 


* Item a Chesable of redd white and black of diverse silks needlework and gould ; 


— 


two tunacles ; 
' three Albes, and all y* Apparrell of y® same ; and two Copes of y* same suite, of y* gift of 


S' Thomas Comerworth. 


In primis ix Morses silver and guilt as hereafter followeth, of y° w°" one hath an Image of y* 


Ma'” in y® middle, and of every hand a Queene; the [Eyes] of one covered w" ye tayle of a 


Serpent garnished w'" Pearle and stones and one stone and one Pearle wanting ; the Gymells 


in y® midst w" Armes in foure partes Ornate w™ stones of divers colours, weighing xiiij unces 
wanting six stones. 

Item a Morse w'" Gymells of silver and guilt w" two black stones like men of every side, 
haveing many void places for stones, weighing xj unces and halfe quarter. 


Item a Morse of silver and guilt w'" viij corners, haveing two whole treyfoyles and two 


{ 

; broken, weighing xviij unces 

Item one other Morse of silver and guilt like a Quater foyle, haveing an Image of the Ma’ 


* LF 3tl broken and iiij wanting wt y® Ma“* in midst haveing five great stones of divers* colo", three 

i} }! great stones wanting, haveing alsoe y* foure Evangelists, weighing xiij unces and a halfe quarter. 
r [tem a Morse silver and guilt w Gymells, w'" branches of Vynes, w" a large stone like a 

| mans [eye| in y® one leafe, And Eve eating of y* tree in y* other leafe, haveing Ixij stones of 


diverse colou”, weighing xvj unces and half a quarter. 
Item a Morse silver and guilt like a Quaterfoyle w' an Image of y* Ma“* in y® midst, an 


Image of our Lady in y* topp, Paull of y* right hand and Peter of y® left hand, Paull wanting 


y* sword; w' four Evangelists and a man kneeling in y® foot, weighing x unces. 


Item a Morse silver and guilt w'" a king in y* midst, w™ foure Evangelists and foure Angells 4 
weighing xj unces and halfe. a 
Item a round Morse sett w" Pearle round about, w'" a face of a woman of gould and a Lyon - 


of gould bound w" a Chaine. 
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Item a Morse silver and guilt plated uppon wood like a Quaterfoyle, w stones of divers 
Colou™, a stone in the midst like a Saphire, weighing iiij unces. 

* Item iiij Morses of Copper and guilt Enamelled w'" Images and flower Deluces Enamelled. 

Item a Morse of Copper w" a blew stone in y* midst. 

Item a Morse of blew velvett w a Lam in y* midst of Pearle w" a Saphire infixed uppon 


wood, 


SERTA. 


In primis a Garland of Silver and guilt w" xj pec. w'" divers stones and Pearles, w" x 
Gimoys,* weighing x unces and halfe wanting xvj Pearles and three stones. 

Item a Garland of Silver w™ divers stones and Pearles sett uppon black velvett, wanting two 
points. 

Item a Garland of silver sett w™ stones of divers colo", haveing a Lace w™ ij knops, sett w"" 
Pearles, wanting divers stones. 


Item vi Garlands broken, of little value, w™ divers stones. Estimate to xl. s. 


PANNI DE SeERICO PRO ALTARI. 


In primis a costly cloth of gould for y* high Altar for | rincipall feasts, haveing in y* midst 
[mages of y* trinitye, of our Lady, foure Evangelists, foure Angells about the Trinitye, w' 
Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, and Virgins, w“ many other Images, 

haveing a frontlett of cloth of gould scriptures, 

and a Linnen cloth in fixed in y* same, 

Item a cloth of gould haveing in y* midst y* Coronacon of ou" Lady w™ many Angells of 
every side, w" Organs and Trumpetts, and Apostles, and many other divers Images, 

w' a frontlett powdered w™ Crosses of gould. 

Item a redd cloth of gould, w™ fauleons of gould, 

and a frontlett of ye same suite, 

w' two Altar clothes, one of Dyaper. 

Item a Purpure cloth w“ an Image of the Crucifix, Mary and John, and Many other Images 
of gould, 

w'" a divers frontlett, haveing in every end two white Leopards, 

w'" two Altar clothes. 

[tem a cloth of gould partly redd and partly white, w'’ an Image of our Lady in y* midst, 
w'" her sonne, in a Circle w™ viij Angells. And of y* right hand an Arch B? standing in a 
Circle w™ eight Angells, and of her left hand a Bish? standing in *[a} Cirele w™ eight Angells, 

w'" a frontlett of y* same suite, and a canopy of y® same suite, haveing in the midst y* Trinitye 
w' two Angells incensing of every side. 

a « Ex don. diiw Eliz. Dercy,” MS. 1536 
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Item one other cloth of y° same suite, haveing in y* midst an Image of a Virgin in a Circle 
w' an Image of St. John Baptist of one side, And St. Jolin y® Evangellist on y* other side. 

Item a cloth of white of treyfoyles of gould, haveing y* Salutacofi of our lady in a redd 
Circle, 

w'" a frontlett of ye same, 

w"" two clothes of Dyaper. 

Item a cloth of blew w'" flowers Griffons of gould, w'" one old cloth of Dyaper. 

Item a Double cloth white and redd for Lenten, 

w'" a plaine Altar cloth, 

w'" a frontlett of y® same suite. 


Item a white cloth of Damaske Brodered w" flowers of gould, haveing an Image of y' 


Assumption of our lady in y® midst, w" this scripture, Gx ono Lohannis Crosby Thesaurer of 


Lincolne, w" an Image of S' John Baptist of ye right hand, and an Image of St Katharine of y' 
left hand, 

w' one lynnen cloth. 

Item a Canopye of y® same suite, w" flowers of gould and fringes yellow, redd, blew and 
Greene. 

*Item two other lesse clothes of y® same suite w"" flowers of gould and fringes. 

Item a redd cloth of gould w” Cocks of gould, conteining in breadth on Elne, in length iiij 
yeards & Di. 

Item two clothes of redd cloth w" Kinnetts of gould, every of them Conteyning in breadth 
an Elne, and iiij yeards and halfe in length. 

Item a redd cloth of gould w" branches and flowers of gould conteyning a Elne in breadth, 
and in length vj yards and halfe and y® nayle. 

Item two clothes of Purpure Colo" w" divers beasts and birds, every of them Conteyning 
in breadth one Elne in breadth, and in length iij yards and qu’. 

Item two clothes of redd cloth of gould Powdered w' Pyes of divers Colours, every of 
them Conteyning one Elne in breadth, and in length three yeards and a quart’. 

Item two blew clothes of gould w branches and leaves Swajfis of gould, every one of them 
Conteyning one Elne in breadth, and in length three yards and Nayle. 

Item two greene clothes w™ birds of gould and white lyons, every of them conteyning in 
breadth one Elne, and in length iiij yards and halfe. 

‘tem two old clothes of redd, w" beasts and birds, haveing heads of gould, every of * them 
beeing in breadth an Elne, and in length three yards and y*® Nayle. 

Item one old cloth of blew Powdered wih Cocks and Mulletts of gould. 

Item two clothes of white cloth of Bawdkinn, beeing in breadth one Elne, and in length 
ilij yards. 

Item two clothes of redd Bawdkin, either of them in breadth an Elne, and in length foure 
yards, 

Item two clothes of redd Velvett brodered w" Katharine wheeles of gould of divers lengths 


and divers breadths, 
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w'" a frontlett of y° same worke perteyning to one of y® clothies. 
Item a white stayned cloth of Damaske silk for y° Sepuleher, w" y® Passion and the Ressur- 


recon of ou’ Lord. 


PARCELLE SUBSEQUENTES NON SPECIFICANTUR IN Lipro SAcRISTE. 


The great Cupp that did hang over y* high Altar w" three knops and other peeces, 


all guilt, weighing liij unces_ ‘ ‘ xiij l. xiij 8. ix d. 
Item a Crosse of wood plated w' gould, weighing xxx unces and halfe ‘ ‘ viij d. 
Item a Cross bought of old M* Allenson, weighing ev unces . . . [blank] 
Item two paire of censors, lxvij unces xvij vjs. 
344". * Item one little Bason w y* chaines and other apurtnances, Ixviiij unces, at 
viij* y® unce ‘ [xvij ix s. iiij d.] 
Item two other Basons, unces at iiij s. viij d. y[*] unee . xv l. viij s. 
Item a Challice [weighing] lj. unce at the unce_. (xij /. 


CERTEINE GOULD AND SILVER TAKEN OUT OF LINCOLNE Minster By HEn. y° 8" SHORTLY 
AFTER HIS RETURNE FROM BULLOYGNE, AS FOLLOWETH: 


First in gould ‘ [mm d exxj. unc;. | 
Item in Silver (iiij™ celxxxv. une3. 


Item Besides this he had a great Number ef Pearles and precious stones w“ were of great 
Value, as Dyamond Saphirs Rubies Turkesies Karbuncles &c. whereof some were aboute y 
Images of our Lady of Lincolne, and many aboute y* high Altar, but most of all aboute St Hugh 
Shyrene. 

This Note did Deane Heneage leave behind him, who as then was one of y° cheife Comis- 
Lf 345 sion", and had y°® cheife charge of Con*veighing of y° said treasure to London, in consideracon 
of whose paynes and service y* king at y' time gave unto him y* golden prebent. 

Besides y* Crosses and Candlesticks whereof some were * cleane gould, some silver and guilt, 
some cleane silver, Censors shipps for to putt in frankincense, Challices, Basons, Copes and 
divers other Ornaments taken away by King Edward y° vi® Anno Regni sui septimo.” 

Teste Meipso Joanne Asfordfy gener{ oso, } 


p’tati Decani Heneage consanguine. 
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VIII. The Poll of Plate and Ve stments, 18 May, 1553. 


A roll of parchment ten feet in length consisting of five membranes endorsed 


in a seventeenth-century hand : 
An Inv” of all the Plate Jewells &e. belonginge to Lincoln minster tempore Edw. 6". 

This inventory is printed in the Monasticon Anglicanum," but the spelling 
aay there, though it appears to aim at singularity, has little or no reference to that of 
F the original of this present document. This, however, is only a minor matter ; 
aoe hut it is more important to mention that the items struck out when the inventory 


was fresh under revision are perfectly legible, and they ought to have been 


recorded as one of the most interesting points of the document whether con- 


sidered from an historical or from an ecclesiological point of view. 


is May, 1553, A trewe Inventary Indentyd of all the plate . Jewellys . vestmentes . copes . altare clothes 
& other ornamentes apperteyning to the Cathedrall churche of Lincoln, made and wrytten 
| i |vpon .v.] peceys of parchmente here to gether sewyd . the xviij" (day| of May In the vij" 
yere of the Raigne of our soveraign lorde Edwarde the Sexte by the grace of god kyng off 
yo Englande fraunce and Irelande defender of the faith and of the churche of England and also of 
i i Ireland in earthe the supreme headde. 
; ; In primis one chalice silver and gilte w' one playn patene chased in the foote w' a 
\) writhen knoppe . haveing a scripture in the botom, Hohannes Gynwell, weying xxxiij. unc;. 
i i Item a chalice silver and gilte with an Image of the crucifixe in the foote with a patene and 
| | Calices. , our Saviour sittyng [* the rim in the same’ interlin.) uppon the Raynbow xxvj uliC3. 
y Item a nother chalice silver and gilt haveyng wrytten abowt the cup Haudate Dominum in 
ecclesia Sanctorum, And in the patene Entra est puerpera. 
i “a Imprimis a Rounde pixe silver and gilte for the sacramente. 
(Item a nother rounde pyxe of Ivory bound w' copper. 
ee Pixides Item a pyx of Ivory havyng a Rynge of silver and no locke. 
ii Item one other pyx like the same of Ivory bound w* silver wt one locke and one broken cuspe 
of silver The three last items struck through with a pe n.] 
: Tabernacula, In primis one tabernacle of Ivery w' ij leaves gymellys and locke of sylver conteynyng the 
coronacion of our Lady. 
ead. Item a nother tabernacle w' i} leaves all of woode. 
! Item one tabernacle of woode w' a vernacle quadrate. 
t * Vol. vi. pp. 1287-89, 
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Item one tabernacle of woode w' ij leaves and an ymage of our Lady a nother of the 
erucifixe w' Mary and John. 

Item a litul tabernacle of Ivery lackyng a glasse. | 

All five tabernacles are struck out, | 


i 


In primis one head of a bishops staffe sylver and gi 


te 
Item one other heade of a staffe copper and gilte. 
Item a staffe of horne and woode for the same. ] 
All three pastoral staves struck out. | 

[In primis one ampull playne of sylver and gilte w' a cover chased pareell gilte w' broken 
cemelles and a spone w‘ an acorne. struck out. | 

Item a [‘ nother’ struck out} ampull of sylver w' a cover {chased w' a spone w' an acorne, | 

On ly the spoon is here struck out, the amy ull to remain. ) 

Item a nother ampull sylver [w' broken gemelles w' a cover chased and a spone havyng an 
acorne of thende. | (This item was first entire ly struck out, but as an afte r thought ‘ stet’ was 
written over each of the first words, and ‘ wtout a cover’ added. 

Item one fair large cross of Burall. struck out. 

(In primis iij. morses of copper and gilte enameled w' ymages and flowredelices. 

Item a morse of blew velvet w' a lambe in the myddeste off pearle w' a saphyre infixed uppon 
woode. Both these items are struck out; but some morses were left attached to the COpes. | 

In primis iiij Myters wrought w' sylke and golde whereof ij ar garnyshed and ij un- 
garny shed These mitre 8 are all struck out, | 

In primis viij Copes whereof vij ar of Redde silke w' ymages of golde of diverse sortes, and 
the viij" of Redde dammaske w' an orphrey of grene velvet w' flowres and an angell in the 
hoode. 

Item iiij Copes of the whiche one is a Redde cope w' birdes haveyng in the hoode the dome. 
Ex dono m™ Johannis waynflete Item a nother cope broderyd w' kynges, prophetes and martyrs. 
Item a nother cope of redde silke w' birdes ot golde, an | leaves of golde wroucht therin. Item 
the iiij"* cope of bawdkyn w' white flowres havyng in the hoode the Coronacion of our Lady w' a 
blynde scripture. 

[tem vij copes of Redde velvet w' angellys and flowres in their backes. 

Item ilij Copes of Redde velvet one of them haveyng bellys w' angellys and flowres. Item 
a nother w' Flowres and a lambe in the hoode. Item the thirde elowdes and Rowllys of the 
backe. Item the iiij Angellys and Sterres. 

Item Fyve copes one of them of redde velvet furneshed w\ white hartes in collers. Item a nother 
of redde dammaske w' greate ostrige fethers. Item the thirde of redde clothe of golde ornate w 
pearles and ymages in the orphray. and thascencion in the hoode. Item the iiij cope of redde 
clothe of golde haveyng an orphrey sette wt ymages and in the hoode the Trinite. Item the 
v" cope of erymysyn velvet wrought of clothe of golde. w' ymages in the orphrey sette w' diverse 
pearles. and haveyng the coronacion of our Lady in the hoode. 

Item ij copes of redde velvet garnyshed wt Roses and flowres of golde one of them haveyng 


in the hoode. the Salutacion of our Lady of one side, the Nativite of christe in the myddeste 


pastorales 
e Rube: 


* mece 


Cape pul purel 


coloris 


Cape viridis 


coloris. 


( ‘ape blode j 


coloris. 


ipe nigri 
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and ij angellys of the other side of the hoode. And the other haveyng the Coronacion of our 
lady in the hoode. 

Item vj copes of one sewte of redde color haveyng coode orphres, and in the morses armes, 
w' this scripture @racta Vet sum quod sum. 


Item iii} copes of redde clothe of golde of one sewte w' Roses and oystrege fethers, w' the 


armes of Bishop Smyth in ther morses. 

* Item F's ve copes of | urpur color whereof one is of velvet wt .... of golde. Item other 
iij of them of damaske haveyng in [the] morses the vernacle. Item the v™ cope of clothe of 
Tissue [w'" this) seripture in the hoode Orate pro anima Ricardt Smith bvicary de wirkes= 
worthe. 

In primis Fyve copes of grene velvet brodered w' lillyes. 

Item iij copes one of grene velvet sette w' rosys of golde haveyng the Coronacion of our 
Lady in the hoode .and Mary Magdalene in the morse. Item a nother of grene damaske golde 
wrytten in the morse, Wor dDomint super aquas. Item the thirde of grene bawdkyn w' St 
James shell in the morse. 

In primis iilj copes ij of them of blewe tissue w' orphres of redde clothe of golde wrought 
w' braunches and leaves of velvet. Item a nother of blewe tissue velvet haveyng in the hoode 
Vox domint super aquas. Item the iiij of bawdkyn blew color w' fethers of pecocks and 
oystrages of white silke wt cheynes and loysynges like a nette w' a good orphrey. 

Item fyve copes iiij of them of blewe tissue w' orphres of nedill worke haveyng in ther 
morses thes lettres .9.€. Item the v cope of clothe of golde purled w' blewe velvet and clothe 
of golde sette w' maynsers. and havyng the armes of S* Tho” Burgh knyght. 

Item viij copes wherof ij ar of blewe velvet haveyng goode orphres of clothe of golde 
broderyd w' diverse ymages, of the w one is herode sleying the children of Israel . The other 
broderyd w' the story of St John baptiste. Item iiij other of blewe velvet w' orphres of redde 
clothe of golde haveying the worke, leaves and braunches of golde. Item a nother cope of 
blewe velvet w' dolphyns of golde haveyng in the morse a vernacle. Item the viij'* of blewe 
velvet w' flowres of silke and golde, and the orphrey of redde velvet w' flowres of silke and gold. 
olde 


and braunches of lightter color haveyng redde orphres w‘ birdes of golde. Item a nother cope 


Item viij copes wherof five are of blew bawdkyn of one sewte broderyd w' byrdes of o 


of the sayd viij of blew haveyng a good orphray and birdes of golde standyng uppon white 
cages. Item a nother cope of blewe tissue haveyng a brode orphrey wt diverse ymages and 
the coronacion of our Lady in the hoode. And in the Morse a lyon. Item a nother cope of 
blew bawdkyn haveyng a braunche of white Roseys Ronneyng in redde velvet in myddeste of 
the orphrey. and a splevd Egle in the hoode. 

In primis fyve copes wherof one is of blacke w' sterres, lions, scalloppes and ymages of golde. 
Item ij other of Sattyn w' good orphres of golde ymages and tabernacles of nedyll worke 
haveyng in the hoode an angell bearying the armes of S* Thomas grene. Item a nother blak 
cope of cloth of sylver w' an orphrey of redde velvet broderyd w' flowres haveyng in the hoode 
the assumption of our Lady. Item a blacke cope of chamlet brodryd w* Flowres of wood- 
bynde w' an orphrey of redde wt Fawkons bearyng crownes in ther mowthes. 


Item iij copes wherof ij ar of blacke sattyn w' orphres of redde damaske broderyd w* flowres 
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of golde haveyng in the backe soules rysyng to ther dome, others of them haveyng in ther 
hoode an ymage of our savior sittyng uppon the Raynbowe. Item the third cope of blacke 
damaske haveyng soules of the backe and christe sittying uppon the Raynbowe. 
bi In primis vij copes of white damaske haveyng orphres of blewe velvet w' Flowres of golde. 
rs. Item vij other white copes of the same sorte. 
Item vj copes, iiij of them of white damaske Inbroderyd w' Flowres, haveyng orphres of 


redde velvet, and iij of them have in ther Morses this scripture, Gx Yono Fohannis Reve 
capfella}ni. and the iiij™ hath pro aia TWillmt Spens(er) Item the other 
ij of the like sorte, and one of them of the gifte of S" William Fendyke. 

Item vj copes of white flowred damaske w' flowres of gold and silke haveyng diverse orphres. 

Item vij copes wherof vj ar of olde clothe of golde and one of them hath a brode orphrey 
w' ymages and Tabernacles. And the other v copes hath orphres of redde velvet w' crosse 
buttons of golde. Item the vij" is moche like unto the same 

Item vj copes, one of white velvet w' griffons and crownes of golde haveyng a good orphrey 
w' diverse ymages and a vernacle in the Morse and in the hoode ij ymages one of our lorde, 
and a nother of our Lady. Item a cope of white clothe of golde of bawdkyn w' a good 
orphrey of blew velvet broderyd w' ymages and tabernacles of golde haveyng in the morse a 
ambe off sylver. Item a nother white cope of clothe of golde haveyng in the orphrey lityll 
ymages, birdes, and Roseys sette w' pearles, and in the Morse the Salutacion of our Lady. Item 
a nother cope of white clothe of golde of bawdkyn haveyng in the orphrey ymages and 
tabernacles, And in the Morse [. S. of golde coveryd w' pearles. Item ij other copes of white 
bawdkyn w' leaves and hartes of golde haveyng good orphres. 

e 3. *Item iiij copes, one of them of white tartaron broderyd w' trafolles of gulde. Item a nother 
of white damaske w' an orphrey of redde velvet and flowres of golde haveyng in the hoode an 
ymage of our lady of pety, and in the Morse an ymage of our lady w' her sonne, and Mary 

Magdalene. Item ij other copes payned w' blacke, white, and redde, haveyng written in the 

redde paynes in golde, A bopn droit. 

Item fyve olde copes wherof ij ar of yellow taffatay. Item one of white damaske. Item the 
others ij of white silke w' golde wrought uppon. 

Item vj olde copes of Redde velvet of the whiche iiij ar w' popynJayes in ther Morses w' 
trafolles, and the other ij have diverse Morses, 

Item vj other olde copes wherof iij ar of redde silke w' birdes of golde and in the orphres 
ymages. Item other ij of blewe sylke w' sterres and Roses in the orphres. Item the other of 
Redde silke wt Swannes and beastes of golde wrought uppon. 

Item xiiij olde copes of diverse sortes for pore clerkes. 

Item xviij olde copes of sundry sortes for choristers. 


Sule €X varijs In primis a chesable of clothe of golde of blewe tissue w' ij tunacles and iij albes w' all 
us cum 


$ tuniculis et 


thapparell. 

Item a nother chesable of blew tissue velvet w' Flowres and braunches of golde and in the 
orphray a picture of the passion of Christe and of ether syde hym an Angell w' chalices in ther 
handes, ij tunacles and iij albes. 
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Item a chesable of blew tissue velvet w' braunches and flowres of blew velvet wrought uppon 
golde w' a fare orphrey haveyng a picture of Christe of the crosse and Angellys w‘ challices and 
Sensers w' ij tunacles and iij albes, 

Item a chesable of clothe of golde wrought uppon w' flowres and trees of blew velvet haveyng 
an orphrey of redde velvet wrought uppon golde w' ij tunacles and iij albes. 

Item a chesable of clothe of golde purled with blewe velvet of cloth of golde sette w' mansers, 


w' 


ij tunacles and iij albes. 

Itfem a] chesable of clothe of tissue haveyng flowres and br[aun]ches of [pu]rpur velvet 
wrought uppon haveyng this [seriptu|re in the backe, Mrate pro antma mtt Ricardi Smpth 
quondam bic{ ar) tt de TRirkesworthe, ij tunacles and iij albes w‘ thapparell. 

Item a chesable of blew velvet wrought uppon w' flowres [of golde} and silke and a redde 
crosse sette w' Flowres of golde [and gr ene silke, ij tunacles and iij albes. 

Item a chesable of blew velvet w' a crosse of golde haveyng redde velvet wrought uppon golde 
in braunches, ij tunacles and iij albes w' ther apparell. 

Item a chesable of fare light grene velvet broderyd w' trees of golde w‘ a goodly orphrey of 
nedill worke havyng a picture of the passion of Christe and under the same picture a bishop 
standyng and S‘ John evangeliste, ij tunacles and iij albes. 

Item a chesable of grene velvet broderyd w' lillys, and an orphrey of nedill worke w' this 
scripture upon the backe Mrate pro anima Rirke, w' ij tunacles and iij albes. 

Item a goodly chesable of grene damaske golde of the gifte of Bishop atwater w' an orphrey 
of nedill worke, haveyng the birthe of Christe in a shelde, w' other ymages in the orphrey w* ij 
tunacles and iij playn albes. 

Item a chesable of damaske purpur’ color broderyd w‘ braunches and flowres of golde w' a 
good orphrey, ij tunacles and iij albes. 

Item a chesable of purpur’ velvet w' hartes of golde haveyng a good orphrey w' pearles 
behynde and before ij tunacles and iij playn albes. 

Item a chesable of redde velvet w' white Roses and leaves of golde, ij tunacles and iij playn 
albes. 

Item a chesable of redde velvet w' Catheryne wheles of golde, ij tunacles and iij albes w' ther 
apparell. 

Item a chesable of redde velvet w' Rosys and flowres of golde w' a goodly orphrey, haveyng 
behynde the birthe of christe, and the salutacion of our lady, ij tunacles and iij albes. 

Item a chesable of redde velvet w' angellys and flowres of golde, and a good orphrey, ij 
tunacles and iij albes. 

Item a redde chesable w' braunches of golde, and the orphrey of grene silke w' flowres of 
golde, ij tunacles and iij albes. 

Item a chesable of white bawdkyn w' leaves and hartes of golde w' ij tunacles and iij ulbes 
w' ther apparell. 

Item a chesable of white damaske broderyd w' flowres of golde haveyng in the backe an 


Image of our Lady w' her childe, ij tunacles and iij albes w' ther apparell. 
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*Item a chesable payned w' white blacke and redde silke haveyng wrytten in the redde 
paynes in golde A Bopn droit, ij tunacles and iij albes w' all ther apparell, 

Item a chesable of white damaske w' orphres of redde velvet, ij tunacles and iij playn albes. 

Item a chesable of white damaske w' flowres of golde and an orphrey of redde tynsell sattyn, 


ij tunacles and iij playn albes. 


Item a chesable ef white w' crosses of golde in the borders and in the orphrey an ymage of 


our lady before and a nother behynde, ij tunacles and iij playn albes. 

Item a chesable of white silke w' trifolles of golde and an orphrey of redde velvet w' trifolles 
of golde, ij tunacles and iij albes w' ther apparell. 

Item a chesable of blacke chamlet w' flowres of golde and silke and an orphrey of redde silke 
w’ birdes and flowres of golde, ij tunacles and iij albes w‘ thapparell. 

Item a chesable of golde and silke w' a narrowe orphrey off pearles redde white and blewe, 
ij tunacles and ij albes. 

Item a chesable of redde Sarcenette w' a narrow orphrey of golde, ij tunacles and iij playn albes. 

Item a chesable of white silke w' flowres and braunches of gold and a goodly orphrey w‘ the 
story of the Nativite of christ, ij tunacles and iij playn albes. 

Item a chesable of redde velvet w' an orphrey haveyng a picture of christe of the crosse w' 
other ymages, ij tunacles and iij albes. 

Item a chesable of blew velvet w' an orphrey of gold nedill worke wt ymages and birdes, ij 
tunacles iij albes wt thapparell. 

Item a chesable of yellowe silke w' sonnes and monnes of golde w' other flowres of silke and 
golde, ij tunacles and iij playn albes. 

Item a chesable of grene taffatay w' birdes and flowres of golde w‘ an orphrey of white silke 
nedill worke haveyng scutes w' lions rampyng, ij tunacles and iij playn albes. 

Item a chesable of yellowe sarcenet w' a narrow orphrey of golde haveyng in the toppe a 
picture of christe of the crosse Mary and John and ij tunacles w' owt albes. 

Item a chesable of redde bawdkyn w' birdes and flowres of gulde haveyng an orphrey sette 
w' ymages, ij tunacles and iij albes. 

Item a chesable of white silke and golde w' a redde orphrey haveing trees of golde and white 
oystrege feathers, ij tunacles and iij playn albes. 

Item ij tunacles of reddle clothe of bawdkyn wt birdes and bestes of golde and white silke 
w' orphreys of golde and silke nedil worke sette w' ymages, lackyng a chesable and albes. 

Item ij tunacles of redde velvet w' narrowe orphreys of golde lackyng albes and the chesable. 

Item a chesable of redde sylke w‘ lyons of golde uppon white serowlles w' a fare orphrey 
haveyng a picture of the passion of christe w' diverse other ymages w' an albe and the apparell. 

Item a chesable of bawdkyn w' grene Ronneyng brauncles and byrdes of golde w‘ an orphrey 
of redde sylke and golde w' griffons of golde in rounde circles, ij tunacles and iij albes. 

[tem a chesable of course redde worstyd w' sterres of golde and a blacke orphrey sett w' white 


roses, and ij tunacles w'owt albes. 


Item a chesable of white bustyon w‘ a redde orphrey and ij tunicles w'owt albes. 
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Item a chesable of redde sarcenet w' flowres of golde and a blew orphrey haveyng Hhus 
w' a crowne wrouglit in the backe, w‘ one tunacle, lackyng albes. 

Item an olde chesable of blacke sattyn w' flowres of golde and a redde orphrey haveyng a 
picture of the passion of christe and Mary and John, w‘ certen armes under them, and one tunacle 
w'owt albes. 

Item an olde chesable of purpur satten w' a narrowe orphrey of clothe of golde haveyng 
certen scriptures in ][ett|res of golde in rounde cireles made of silke and golde lackyng tunacles 


and albes. 

Item a chesable of white damaske w' an orphrey of redde damaske, and one tunacle, lackyng 
albes. 

Item a chesable full of litill rounde spottes of golde like pease w' a narrowe orphrey of clothe 
of golde, w' owt tunacles and albes. 

Item fyve olde tunacles of diverse sortes w' ther albes for choristers. 

In primis a clothe [‘ of golde”’ struck out) partely redde and partely white w' an ymage of 
our Lady in the myddeste w' her sonne in a circle w' viij angellys, and of the right hande an 
archebishop standyng in a circle w' viij angellys, And of her lefte hande a bishop standyng in a 
cirele w' eight angellys [ ‘and a frontelet of the same sewte,” struck out). 

* Item a white clothe of Damaske broderyd w' flowres of golde haveyng an ymage of 
thassumption of our Lady in the myddes w' this scripture at her fote, Ex Dono Fohannis crosbyp 
thesaur{ arty) of Lincoln w' an ymage of St John baptiste of the right hande and an ymage of 
St Catheryne of the lefte hande w' one frontlett sewyd to a lynnyn clothe [‘old worne’ added 
by the corrector |. 

Item a white clothe w' trifoiles of golde haveyng the salutacion of our lady in a redde circle 
w' a frontelet, and ij clothes of dyaper. 

Item a purpur clothe w' an ymage of the crucifixe Mary and John [‘ and many other ymages 
of golde w'a diverse . .. clothes struck out. The corrector then adds to finish the curtailed entry 
‘ of nedil worke.’ | 

Item a clothe of redde bawdkyn w' leopardes powderyd w' blacke trifolles and a playne altare 
clothe w' a frontelet of the same haveyng an altare clothe of dyaper. [The corrector adds ‘ olde 
worne.” 

Item a doble clothe white like a nette of one side and redde taffatay on the other, w' a playn 
altare clothe and a frontelet of the same sewte. 

(Item a redde clothe w' kenelles of golde: struck out.) 

Item ij clothes of purpur color, one w' diverse bestes and birdes and the other w' flowres and 
braunches. (The corrector adds, ‘ ol@ worne.’) 

Item ij grene clothes w' birdes of golde and white lyons. [The corrector adds, ‘ olde worne.’ | 

Item ij clothes of redd silke lyned haveyng leopards and leavys of golde steyned on them: 
struck out, 

Item a clothe of redde silke w' flowres of golde wrought theron. 

Item a clothe of blew silke lynyd wrought uppon w' flowre delises, hartes, and other bestes 
of golde. | The corrector adds, ‘ old worne.’ } 

Item two clothes of blew bawdkyn wrought w' beastes, braunches and byrdes. [ The corrector 


adds, * old worne.”] 
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[Item ij clothes of bawdkyn wt magpyes and poppyn Jayes. 

Item an olde silke clothe w' Catheryne wheles and a bishop steyned worke. 

Item iij olde cortens of white silke ij of them haveyng stripes. The three preceding items all 
struck out.) 

In primis vj altare clothes of dyaper metely goode. 

Item fyve other clothes of diaper sore werne. 

Item one halffe clothe of dyaper. 

Item viij altare clothes of lyn clothe. 

Item three longe towellys of dyaper. 


[Item iiij albes which were worne at the washyng of altares of Shirethursday. wherof one is of 


white silke and the other [iij] of fyne lynnyn clothe, sore worne. 
Item ij crosse clothes of grene silke w' pictures one of the assumption of our lady and the 


other of St Hugh. 
Item ij clothes of bawdkyn one lying uppon the table in the vestry, and the other hyngyng 


before the same with one diaper clothe of the same table. These three last entries all struck out. | 


IX. Inventory of the Revestry, 1] May, 1557. 


‘Tae Ixveytary of all Jewellys, Plate, vestimentes, Copes, and other ornamentes to the 
Revestry of the cathedral churche of Lincoln belongyng: made the xj day of May In the yere 
of our lorde god a Thowsand fyve hundrethe fyvetye and Seven. 

This inventory occupies nineteen pages, the latter half of the folio paper book 
which contains the “ register and inventarye”’ of 1536. 

As it has been printed in the Monasticon,* with sufficient accuracy except in 
point of spelling, and as there are no marginalia, it is unnecessary to reproduce it 
here in extenso. 

I think it enough to point out those items which I have not been able to 
identify with any in the list of 1556, and to give at the same time some notion of the 
extent of its agreement or disagreement with that document. (Supra, pp. 13-38.) 

I will add a brief conspectus of the contents of the three Tudor inventories of 
Lincoln Cathedral, leaving the reader to make a more detailed comparison of them 
when he has them before him in print. 

When we examine the first section of the Marian inventory of 1557, we find 
under the title Calices, in addition to two of the chalices of 1536, the following: 

3. Item a chalice sylver and gilt haveyng abowte the cuppe. Calicem salutaris accipiam. 
And on the foote Hhus rpus HFhus rpus Amen. Lackyng ij knoppys on the foote. And on the 
patene, Benedicamus patrem et filium cum sancto spicitu. Ex dono Johannis longlond olim 


Epi lincoln. belongyng to his chapell, weyng xxxiij vne3 parte. 


pp. 1289-1292, 
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4. Item a nother chalice sylver and gylte haveyng graven about the cuppe . Ealicem 
salutaris accipiam et nomen vomini Envocabo. And on the foote Ehs ete. And on the patene 
in the myddest £he . and about the same Benedictus qui venit in nomine Vomini quod Alcock." 
ex dono diii Johannis longlond Epi . belongyng to his chapell weyng . xx vne3 quart. 

5. Item a chalice sylver parcel gylte haveyng on the foote a Crucifix, mary, and John 
enamelyd. And on the patene . Ee . belongyng to our ladys chapell and to bishop flemyng 
chapell . weyng xv unc3. 

6. Item a nother chalice sylver parcell gylte haveyng in the fote a crosse gylted. and on the 
patene a face gylted in the myddes therof, weyng vj vnc} pr. 

7. Item another challice w' a patene bothe sylver parcell gilt haveyng in the patene a vernacle 
gyltyd and in the fote a picture gylt, weyng xiiij vnees quarter gyven by M' John Pryn late 
Subdeane of this cath. churche, to be usyd and oeeupyed in the byshope Russell chappell other 


wyse callyd St blase chappell. 
In the list of Pizrides all four appear to correspond with items in the list of 
1536. (See pp. 17, 18.) 


‘The next five sections contain only acquisitions since that date, viz. : 


PHIOL. 


Item ij littyll phiolles sylver and gylte weyng . vj vnc3. ex dono dai Johannis longlond olim 


Epi lincoln. and belongyng to his chapell. 
CRUCES, 


Item ij crosses copper and gylte, haveyng ether of them ij pypes of ther staves gylte. 


Item iij fete for crosses to stande uppon copper and gylte. 


THURIBULA. 
Item ij pare of Sensers copper and gylte. 
Item one shippe of copper. 

CANDELABRA. 
Item one pare of bearyng candylstyckes of lattyn. 
Item a nother pare of larger sworte standyng of the altare in o° lady chore. 
Item a nother pare of [** broken” corrected to} bearyng candylstycks broken. 
Item a holy water fatte of lattyn. 

CrIsMATORIA. 


Item a crismatory of latten. 


* One John Alcock was prebendary of Stow in Lindsey 1472—81, and of Scamblesby in 1482. 


Simon Alcock, prebendary of Brampton, 1451—58. John Alcock, bishop of Rochester, Worcester, 
and Ely, the founder of Jesus College, Cambridge, was in 1474 associated with bishop Rotherham 


of Lincoln as chancellor of England, 


| 

| 

| 
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The three Ampulle pro oleo may very probably be old acquaintances. The next 


entry is 
Mirra. 


Item ij myters bothe garnysshyd. 


In the preceding reign there had been in addition to this pair, another 


two wrought with silk and gold, ungarnished. 


Next follows the record of vestments. 


*‘ CASULE ET CAPE RUBEI COLORIS. 


In primis u Chesable of Redde velvet w‘ goodly orphreys before and behynde of fyne gold 
haveyng behynde in the orphey the passion of christ sette abowt w' angellys & lynyd w' grene 
sylke. 

Item a cope of the same haveyng in the backe . the Salutacion of o” lady, Nativitie of christe 
and the coronacion of o° lady haveyng appostellys and prophettes abowt uppon the cope of fyne 
gold wt many flowres sett w' pearles. and lynyd w' grene sylk. 

Itein one chesable of Redde velvet w' Roseys and flowres of golde wrought in the same haveyng 
goodly orphreys haveyng in the backe . the Salutacion of o’ Lady . and the metyng of o" Lady and 


t 


S' Elizabeth. w* ij Tunacles iij albes w' all ther apparures. 

Item iij copes of the same sewte. 

Irem a chesable of redde velvet w' Roseys and flowres of gold, haveyng (‘‘ orphreys”’ 
erased) in the backe a crosse of clothe of bawdkyn w' ij tunacles & iij albes & all ther apparures. 
Ex dono dii Johannis longlond olim Epi lineoln. 

Item one cope of the same sewte. Ex dono ejusdem Epi longlond. 

Item a chesable of redde Bawdkyn w' a crosse in the backe haveyng a Crucifyxe Mary and 
John, and the father over the crucifix, and under tlie crucifix . mary magdalene and St. Thomas 


of ynde . w‘ ij tunacles iij albes and all ther apparures. Ex dono dicti Episeopi longlond. 


Then, after two chasubles and three copes of the older list : 


Item iiij copes of redde velvet uppon Satten w' Catheryn wheles of golde w' orphreys 
haveyng ymages and Sterres. 

Item a chesable of redde velvet w' a crosse in the backe haveyng a picture of eryst uppon 
the crosse and over the picture the holy Gost and ij Angellys senseyng w' many angellys and 
flowres of golde uppon the chesable. And ij tunacles w' lackyng albes. 

Item [ii]ij copes of the same sewte of the w*" one hath iij bellys of golde on the backe, a 


nother an orphrey of blew velvet w' flowres inbroderyd [‘‘ and the other ij ” struck out. } 
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Item a chesable of Redde velvet haveyng in the crosse uppon the backe, A vernacle sette in a 
garland of grene sylk. w' ij tunacles iij albes and all ther apparures. 

Item ij copes of the same sewte one of them haveyng in the morse . (‘‘ The” struck out) holy 
lambe. And the other hath in the morse A lyon of golde. 

'* Item a cope of Redde velvet haveyng bellys and fife Angellys and flowres of golde. And 
in the hoode the coronacion of our lady.’ T'his ttem is cancelled. | 

Item a chesable of redde bawdkyn wt orphreyes of golde w' leopardes powdered w' blak try- 
folles. And ij tunacles and iij albes of the same sewte w' all the apparell. 


pes of the same sewt every of them haveyng iij wheles of sylver in the 


Item xiij fare coy 


hoodes.’ 


Then, after bishop Smyth’s gift of fourteen red tinsel copes : 


Item a chesable of redde bawdkyn w' flowres of golde and sylke uppon yt. And in the 
‘a cantysippe” struck out} crosse the Trinite. And under other ymages . w' ij tunacles iij albes 
and all ther apparures. 
Item one cope of the same sewt. 
Item iij albes iij ammys kyrchiffes & ther apparures of redde dammask inbroderyd, and one 


stole, of the same sewte, and one phannell of redd velvet. 


At the end of the red list after the Good Friday suit, the two dalmaticks, the 
crimson cope, and bishop Smyth’s ten copes, the “ rosys,” we find : 

Item a fare cope of clothe of golde w' a goodly orphrey haveyng in the hood the salutacion 
of our lady, ex dono Epi Longland. 

‘Item a cope of redde velvet brotheryd w' flowres of golde . and the orphrey of blew velvet 
w' flowres imbroderyd, 

Item iiij copes of redde velvet w' Roseys white and leaves of golde of the whiche one hath 
« better orphrey then the other w' the coronacion of our lady on the hoode, the other iij haveyng 
Secutes in the orphres. 

CasuLr £T CAPE PURPUREI COLORIS. 

There are one chasuble and five copes under this heading, but none of them 

are new since 1556. 
CASULE ET CAPE ALBI COLORIS. 

This section commences with Treasurer Welborne’s white chasuble and cope 

( 1351-1381). Then follow: 


Item one chesable of clothe of Sylver w' a goodly crosse of golde, haveyng a picture of 
christe of the crosse the father, and holy ghost, garneshed abowt w' crymsyn velvet [** and 


uppon ” corrected to} and golde w' ij tunacles, iij albes and ammyses w* all ther apparures, Ex 


dono Epi longlonde. 
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Item one cope of the same sewt, ex dono eiusdem. 
Item a chesable of white damaske broderyd w' flowres of golde haveyng a picture of christe 
of the crosse. Marie and John . & ij angellys sensyng . ij tunacles w' iij albes and ther apper- 


tenaunces. 
ry’ bd . . . 
Then three items, comprising six copes and a chasuble. 


[tem one cope of white dammaske inbroderyed w' flowres of sylke of diverse colors . haveyng 
in the backe J. ®. 
Then the four older copes with the initials in their morses, “3. €.” ete., after 


which the list of white vestments ends as follows: 


Item one olde cope of whyte sylke w' an orphrey sett w' ymages. haveyng in the hood the 
coronacion of our lady. 

Item one cope of whyte sylke brodered w* trayfolles of golde. 

Item an olde cope of white sylke haveyng an orphrey of grene velvet w' ymages sett y“in. 

Item one cope usyd to be worne off St. Markes day payned w' whyte redde and blak sylke 
w' a good orphrey. 

Item ij copes broderyd w' golde uppon hempe w' diverse storyes of the passion . of divers saintes 
one of them haveyng an orphrey of yellow and Redde velvet and lions of sylver And the other 


haveyng blew velvet and yellowe sett w' mullettes. 


CasuLE ET CAPE BLODEI COLORIS. 


Here are nine of the earlier items, comprising five chasubles and eight copes of 
blue. After these come the following entries subsequent to 1556. 


Item ij tunacles of blew Satten broderyd uppon w' flowres of golde haveyng orphreys of 
redde Satten sett w' flowres. 

Item one cope of blew velvet haveyng an orphrey sett w' ymages. 
ymage of our lady wt Angellys and Sterres of golde and in the hoode the Trinite. 

Item ij copes of blew velvet one broderyd w' flowres of gold haveyng an orphrey of redd 
velvet, and in the hoode Christ syttyng in Judgement w' soules under hym. And the other 
broderyd y' Angellys and flowres. and on the backe the Assumption of our lady and in the hoode 


And in the baecke an 


the Trinite. 


Item ij copes of blew velvet w' orphres of redde velvet [*‘ uppon golde”’ struck out), wrought 


uppon golde. 
CASULE ET CAPE VIRIDIS COLORIS. 
Here are six old items comprising two chasubles and four copes of green. 
Then follow: 
Item ij copes of grene velvet haveyng the Assumption of our lady in the backe w' Angellys 
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and flowres inbroderyd. and in the hoode the Trinite. And in ther Morses . Thes lettres ©. €. 

Ex dono diii Thome Clay olim viearij choralis eee. cath. line. 1496, 
Item a cope of grene velvet inbrodery dw lyllys w' an orphrey of blew velvet uppon golde. 


[tem an olde cope of grene velvet w‘ an orphrey of blew velvet uppon golde. 


CasULE ET CAPE NIGRI COLORIS. 
Here are four items, 7.¢., two chasubles and three copes of black, but none of 


them later than 1536. 


PANNI DE SERICU PRO SUMMO ALTARI. 

The costly altar cloth for “ principal feasts,’ another “with a frontelet 
powderyd with crosses of golde,” and Treasurer Crosby’s white damask cloth 
occur as before. Then these: 

Item a clothe of blacke velvet w' a frynge inbroderyd w* flowres of sylke and golde, haveyng 
in the myddest a payn of grene Satten and in the same a pycture of christ of the crosse and 
mary and John w' a canves clothe affixyd to the same. 

Item a clothe of redde sylke w' byrdes of golde and one olde lyn clothe affixed to the same. 


frill’ struck out and overwritten] w' a fringe of [** redde” 


Item ia clothe ot white Sarcenet 
truck out) droppes of redde sylke haveying a crosse of redde sylke in the myddest of yt w' a 
canves clothe sewyd to the same. 

The ‘ white steyned clothe of damaske sylke for the sepulchre”’ remains. 
Then this final entry: 


Item a Canopie of chaungeable sylke to be borne over the Sacrament in procession. 


A brief ( ‘omparison of the Ornaments he longing to Lincoln cathedral church in 
the reigns of the three Tudor SOVETE “ns in the Ri tormation erTd. 
1. Ornaments which occur in the list of Henry VIII., but are entirely wanting 


under Kdward VI., and for the most part not replaced even under Philip and 
Mary 


Sacring bell. 
Shrines. Holy water fat. 
Tabernacles and other receptacles for relies. Calefactory. 

Images, 2, Choir staves, 9. 
Sepulchre-cloth of silk. Texts, 6. 

Corporas cases, 12. Garlands of silver, 9. 
Censers, 6 pair. Basons, &e., 8. 
Incense-ship. 
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In 1540 the precious jewels of “my Lorde of Lyncolls myter” found their way 
into “‘our jewel house” in the tower of London, along with “ superstitious” 
shrines and all * superfluous plate, copes, etc. 

In the time of Philip and Mary a holy water fat of latten, a pair of censers, 
and an incense ship of copper replaced the earlier vessels which the old king had 
sacrilegiously plundered. It does not appear that any fresh relics had been 
procured. 

2. We may next notice one or two items which appear to have been retained 
beyond the famous second year of king Edward VI., and to have been struck out 
some years later, in the list of May 18th, 1553, upon its revision about the same 
time, Parker being dean. 

Five tabernacles (there had been six in 1536), all struck out. 

Pastoral staves or crosiers, three heads. One only appears to have had its 
staff or stock, and this was made of horn. ‘The bishop may have had 
one at least in his keeping. Others must have been swept away as 
“ superfluous jewels.” 

A fair large cross of beryl struck out. 

There had been seventeen crosses in 1536. 

Morses (there had been twenty-two). 

Four are here entered in 1553 and then struck out. Probably a 
sufficient number were attached to the copes. These extra ones were 
probably sold or seized at this time, as many such had been in 1540, 
as superfluous valuables. 

Mitres, four of silk and gold, two being garnished and two ungarnished, 
were entered in 1553, and then struck out. (There had been twice 
that number in 1536. And in Philip and Mary’s time two reappear, 
both garnished). 

Albes for Shire Thursday, at washing the altars, four entered and then 
struck out, the ceremony being obsolete. 

Cross cloths or banners, two struck out. These represented the Assump- 


tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and St. Hugh. 


4. The middle column in the following table shows what number of ornaments 


were retained in the inventory of the time of king Edward VI. and dean Parker, 


after all deductions made by the corrector of the inventory in 1557. 
u 2 
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Henry VIII. Edward VI. 


1536. 1553. 


Chalices - - - - 6 

Cruets for oils - - - 6 2 
Copes,red - - = = 125 50 


| 
| . 


Pe green - - - - 20 5 
; re blue - - - - 36 27 
| » black - - - - 8 
i » white - - - - 60 48 
yelow- - - - 9 9 
Various - 9 0 
for poor clerks - ? 5 
for choristers - - ? 4 18 
Chasubles, red - - - 16 12 
purple - 3 4 
green - - - 6 
os yellow - - ] 2 
Dalmatics - 2 ? 
Tunicles, various - - 94 8] 
for choristers - ? 
Albes” - 131 115 
Altar frontals, red - 2 
white 3 3 
black 0 0 
various - 3 2 
Linen altar-cloths - - 19 


| | 
| 1557. 
| 7 
+ 
| 26 
62 
| 5 
8 
| 15 
3 
19 
0 
0 
| 
] 
| 2 
5 
2 
4 
0 
0 
2 
48 
60 
1 
4 
] 
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XI. Certificate of Ornaments to the Queen’s Commissioners, a fraqment, 


1565-66, 


When we come down to the reign of queen Elizabeth, we find that although 
there are full particulars given as to the condition of the ornaments in Lincoln- 
shire parish churches in her eighth year, in Mr. Peacock’s valuable book entitled 
English Church Furniture and Decorations, A.D. 1566, the MS. which he used was 
imperfect, and gave no information regarding the cathedral church itself. More 
recently Mr. Alfred Gibbons, in his researches among the bishop’s muniments 
in bishop Alnwick’s tower and the Chequer Gate has found some missing leaves 
of the Elizabethan returns. 

Unfortunately the first pages, which relate to Lincoln cathedral church, are 
very defective, one being torn down the middle, and the right hand half lost. 

However, I have thought it worth while to copy carefully the sibylline remains. 

The date “ 1565” (so far as I can judge from the returns of parish churches 
printed by Mr. Peacock in 1866) probably is intended to denote March 1565-66, 
or one of the two preceding months, as the date of a letter from the Commis- 


sloners. 


Copied from a fragment in the bishop’s registry discovered by Mr. Gibbons. 


Lineoli Churche The Certificate of ... . 
ornamentes and oth/er . 
Churche of lincoli . .. . 
maide deliuered and . . 
the same churche . 
of our souereigne laily 
ecclesiasticall ... . 
their letterm... . 
1565 directed . 
the certificafte.... 

firste Antiphoners ... . 
graces visitors at the. . . 
V& ij peces. 
Jurnalle — none. 

Manelle — n/{one. | 


Legendes .. . 


p- 3. 
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about 12 lines lost} 
. . . tunacles and ij redde tunacles and 
. « les & their apperteinannces & xxij & 
s and alienated by the deane and 
. . Xxj sutes and ij odde tunacles 
uz w™ he lent to the chapter... . 
Hone 
. ottes remayning 
. yet remayning 


wher | of iij be for children. 


. Vvestmentes aboue 
wherof one is of siluer & ij of Iuorie 
to cary ouer the 
ytt 
. .. . the seruantes 
. . the 


*Cruettes ij of siluer & gilt remayni[ng]. 

paxes—none, 

Sepuleres—j mencioned hereafter. 

Clappers—none. 

ludaces—iij of brasse yett remayning. 

Broches—none. 

holliwater fattes— j with a sprinkle bothe of brasse rem’. 

Vailes—none. 

Crose clothes—ij which were wrought wita Image of gold .. takem away by the Servantes 
of the quenes visiters at their visitacion. 

Bannerclothes—none. 

Streamers—none. 

paseall poste—j mencioned hereafter. 

Crossestaves—answered aboue with the crosses. 


bannerpoles—none. 


Superaltares—j of marble whiche was broken . 
Quenes grace visitors at their visitacion. 

Images—none remayning. 

Alterstones mencioned hereafter. 

Rodeloftes—none remaining but ij be . . . 

*Chalices vij wherof sold and alienated by the deane and chapiter of the said churche—iij also 


i 
| 

iit 

| 

| 

| 
a 

| 
4 
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taken away by thomas browne of the Citie of lineolfi executor to parson grantham—j also ther 


was in our Lady chapell in a chiste which m" strange clark of the workes toke away so farre as 
we knowe—j and so remayneth—ij. 

(hanes—ij remayning. 

Rector staves with siluer plaites—ij yet remayning. 

Alter clothes—viij, whereof sold and alienated by the said deane and chapiter of the said 
cathedral] churche & iij And so remayneth—v, with one precious clothe to laye vpon the altare 
& j for the sepulere wrought with Images. 

pylowes — v yet remayning. 

cusshins — ij yet remayning. 

Tunakle — ij yet remayning. 

and psalters — ix, wherof was burnte by the quenes grace visitors vy. And so Remayneth iiij. 
processioners — ix, wherof was burnt by the quenes grace visitors [at their] visitacion — iii). 


And so remayneth — vy. 

Certeyn bookes yett remayning viz a pontifieall j boke of the musicke of psalmes two bokes of 
the litfe of saint hughe vij other bokes in Lattyn the moste parte of theym of the psaltare and 
as it semeth they did belonge to the quyre. 


Now remayning in the olde revestrie j alterstone [‘black’ interlin.] a Sepulerea... a 


erosse for candelles called Judas ecrosse and other Furniture belonging to the same Sepulecre, 


the paseall with the Images in Fote belonging to the same Sepulere and a candlestike of wodde. 
Item ther is ix f alter stones lying and . . . 

dyvers chapelles within the sai{d 

in our lady chapell broken [. .. . 

Item a herse of tymber to be sett abo[ue .. . 

Item ix atterclothes of diaper and . 

remayning. 


Item a tabernacle of wodde in the. . . 


Item iiij boxes for relikes remay[ning. | . 
Item a clothe of canvas of whitt .... 
accustomably hanged before the . . 
Exhibitum in Palatio Lineolfi .. 
Reverendo patre domino Episcopo Lincolii 


Lineolii Georgio mounsyn . . . 


ciue ciuitatis Lineoli . . . . 


per m™ William Todd. 


| | 
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XII. Note for Bread and Wine and Candles, 93 March, 1614. 


I do not remember to have seen in the muniment room any list of plate of later 
date, but a search for such records has no doubt been duly carried out by those 
who have made a special study of church plate in Lincolnshire. 

There remains the following, D. i. 53 (iii.) : 

Note for Breade and Wine and Candles for Christmas, 

by the Vestry Clerk, March 23, 1614. 
A note for y® Revestrie. 


For ye Com{ munion| of Christmas daye breade and wine. 
For iiij dosen of tallow candles at five Shillings ye dosen s 
For ij dosen of tallow Candles at vj' ye pounde 


Summa yxxxix* vj! (*) 
William Freman Clarke of ye Revestrie. 
March 23, 1614. 
George Eland 
(Chancellor of Line. Cath. ). 


XIII. An Inventory of the Things in the Vestry, March 20, 1730. 


This memorandum, preserved in the muniment room of the dean and chapter 
(D. ii. 62, iii.), is a very brief note, which runs as follows : 


An inventory of the things in ye Vestry view’d and delivered by M* Chanter, to tho. 
Guilding Clerk of the Vestry as this day March the 20" 1730—A1. 
viz. One Large siluer dish Guilt. 
two Large flaggons silver’ Guilt. 
One pattin silver’d Guilt. 
two Chalices with Covers silver’d Guilt. 
2 Communion Cloths & two Napkins. 
two Docters hoods and two black ones. 
tive surplices [‘ and ’ struck out] one [‘ black’ struck out] scarfe, 
three Chushons and One Larg prayer book. 


Rec! March the 20 the abovemention’d 
by me tho: Guilding. 


“ 


v” and “x,” either in the third item of this 


* There appears to be an error between 


account, or in the total, as I have printed it. 


| 
| 
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If.—On some Egyptian bronze we apons in the collections of John Evans, and 
the British Museum. By E. A. Bonar, Esq., Litt. D., F.S.A. 


Read February 20, 1890 


THroven the activity and skill of native and European excavators in Egypt 
during the last few years, our knowledge of Egyptian archmology has been much 
increased ; and nearly every collection of Egyptian antiquities in Europe has been 
substantially enlarged. Curiously enough, however, the contents of certain sec- 
tions of these collections have remained without many additions; and among such 
sections must be placed the weapons of war of the ancient Egyptians, who lived 
before the eighteenth dynasty. There are in the various Egyptian collections a 
comparatively large number of bronze daggers and knives, and other weapons 
which are supposed to have been made during the rule of the eighteenth or nine- 
teenth dynasty over Egypt; but, in many cases, the proofs that would make the 
belief a certainty are wanting. When, however, by means of inscriptions, or the 
knowledge of the circumstances which attended the discovery of certain bronzes, 
we can fix their date beyond all doubt, it is most important to put such facts on 


record. The object of the following notes is to describe some of the most inter- 


esting of Egyptian bronze weapons now known to us 

Within the last few months Dr. John Evans was fortunate enough to secure at 
the sale of the Sturrock museum at Edinburgh a bronze spear-head of the greatest 
importance from an archxological and historical point of view. It is figured on 
Plate I. fig. 1. This remarkable object, which has come down to us in a fine 
state of preservation, measures 231 inches in length. The blade is 144 inch wide 
in its broadest part and gradually tapers towards the end; the socket is 93 inches 
long, and is hollow to the depth of 8? inches. The wooden handle of the spear- 
head was fastened into the socket by a bronze pin, vhich, passing through the 


sides of the socket and the handle, was riveted there. The pin, which is still 
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well preserved, holds in its place a bronze ring ornamented with a pattern, and 


a cartouche inlaid with gold. The cartouche reads: € }4B—e Fl} 


Vatch-yeper-Ra ach meri, or * Uatch-kheper-Ra, beloved of the Moon-god.’ Nearly 
the whole of the raised flat rib, half an inch wide on one side of the blade, is oceu- 
pied by an inseription in a cartouche, at the top of which is traced in outline the 
figure of a hawk-headed lion, wearing the atef crown £2 who lays his left paw 


on the kneeling figure of a foe. The n eription in the cartouche reads : 


cq fax on c 


iif hi r /, t nuk heq i 
God beautiful, the lord making things, Ra-uatch-kheper. Iam a prince valiant, 
[ill ba Z ‘ LJ } | 


mere aah mes Tehuti, Ra Ka-mes 


of Ra beloved, son of the Moon, born of Thoth, son of the Sun, Ka-mes, 


next tehetla 


mighty for ever! 


Ka-mes, the king, whose name is inscribed upon this spear-head, and to whom 
it belonged, was the fourth king of the seventeenth dynasty, and successor of the 
three famous kings each of whom was called Se-qenen-Ra; he reigned about p.c. 
1750. The kings of the seventeenth dynasty are celebrated for having been the 
opponents and vanquishers of the Hyksos. Of Kames very little is known, and 
the leneth of his reign is uncertain. We find him at Thebes* receiving divine 
adorations, and his name is found upon scarabs. When the royal tombs at Thebes 
were examined, during the reign of Rameses UX., about p.c. 1150, to find out which 
of them had been broken into by thieves, the tomb of Kames was found to be in 
condition The wife of Kames was Aah-hetep, celebrated for being 
the mother of Ahmes L., the first king of the eighteenth dynasty. It will be 
remembered that, a few years ago, M. Mariette discovered, by the help of some 


Theban fellahin, the gilded sarcophagus of this queen, which had been buried about 


a Lepsius, Denkméler, Bd. iii. Bl. 2 a. 
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17 feet below the surface of the ground.* The magnificent “tind” of jewelry 


made therein is too well known to need any description here; but there is one 


point in connection with it which is of importance for us. Together with the 


rolden axe, chain, bees, breast-plate, scarab, armlets, ete., in the coffin, inscribed 
with her name, there were also found a golden boat and bronze axes inscribed 


with the hame of Kames. The two bronze axes W hich will be noticed below are 


probably two of those that were found in the coffin of Aah-hetep. 


ittle doubt that Kames had a complete set of weapons of war, each one being 


There can be 


inscribed with his name and titles; that the spear-head and the two blades of 


axes inseribed with his hame belonged to this set the re is also little doubt. The 


inscription upon the spear-head would seem to have heen executed by 


Keyptian workman or artist ; the object itself, however, I beheve to have been 


an 


made in a foreign land, probably in Mesopota: Llib. The * honeysuckle ”’ oOrnia- 
ment inlaid in gold upon the ring round the socket would point to this country as 
being its native home. The discoveries of M. de Sarzee at Tell Lo have proved 


beyond a doubt that as early as p.c, 2500 the people of Mesopotamia were able to 


make well-shaped and artistic representations the human form in bronze. It 


Ix, therefore, not inprobable that this spear-head came into Keypt either as an 


article of commerce, or as a eift to the king from some potentate in the * land 


between the two rivers.”” The inlaying of the characters in the cartouche appears 
to be of better workmanship than that of the e rraved characters on the blade. 


\bout the genuineness of the inscription and the object itself there can be no 


doubt; it 1s this fact and the certainty of the period to which the spear-head 


belongs that make it of unique importance. 
There is one very remarkable feature in this weapon, so far as the method of 


its manufacture is concerned, The socket has not been cast at the same time as 


the blade, by means of a clay core, as usual; but that part of the spear-head has 
been formed by bending a flat piece of bronze about inch thick, over a slightly- 
tapering mandril, so that its two edges form butt-joint. This joint, though 
very neatly fitted, does not appear to have been soldered, the slight interval that 


at some points formerly existed between its two sides has now been closed by the 


oxidation of the metal. 
The union of the blade with the socket is perfectly firm and secure, but the 
manner in which it has be en effected is not at once evident. The socket oxte nds 


about an eighth of an inch beyond the moulding at the base of the blade, : 


* See Revue Générale de VArchitecture, ed. Daly, 1860, col. 99 ff 
N2 
—~ 
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the cavity is actually longer than the piece of flat metal from which the socket 
was formed. The moulding at the junction of the blade and the socket seems to 
be cast in one piece and to be united to both the parts of which the spear-head is 
formed. 

The method of manufacture appears to Dr. John Evans to have been as follows : 
The blade and the socket were originally separate and distinct, the one being cast 
in much the same form as at present, and the other made by hammering and 
bending a flat piece of bronze. At the base of the blade was a cylindrical pro- 
jection of the same diameter as the outside of the top of the socket. Into this 
cylindrical portion a hole was drilled for a short distance of the same diameter as 
the interior of the socket at its upper end. The two pieces of the spear-head 
could then be joined by a pin of hard wood or some other material fitting the 
inside of the socket, and extending !nto the hole drilled in the base of the blade, 
the whole thus joined could then be laid in a divided mould of clay, each side of 
which would receive half of the weapon, and at the junction of the two parts of 
which it consisted a groove would be made in the mould in which the moulding 
at the base of the blade could be cast. In the upper part of the mould two 
passages would be made, one with a funnel-shaped head to allow of metal being 
poured in and the other with a channel from it to allow of the escape of the 
metal. A considerable quantity of molten metal would then be prepared and 
poured into the mould until the portion of the blade and of the socket in con- 
tact with it were brought to nearly the melting point. The pouring in of the metal 
would then cease, and on cooling the ring of metal forming the moulding would be 
found firmly united to both the blade and the socket part of the weapon, being 
what is known as “burnt on.” This process of burning bronze on to bronze was 
known to the ancient founders both in Britain and [reland,* defective castings 
and broken weapons having been occasionally repaired by this process. 

Mention was made above of two bronze axe-heads inscribed with the name of 
Kames; one of these is in the British Museum” and the other in the collection of 
Dr. John Evans. The British Museum axe-head (Plate IT. fig. 1) was presented 
to the Trustees by Dr. Sparrow Simpson in the year 1875, and an account of it 
was published by him, together with a letter on the subject by the late Dr. Birch, 
in the Journal of the Archeological Association.” This beautiful object is 6} inches 


inches, 


long, the greatest width at the convex cutting edge measures 3+ 


io 


® Evans, Bronz Impl: ments, pp- 280, 293. 
> Catalogue, No. 5421 a. 


© Vol. xxiii., p. 293. 
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and is J,%; inch wider than the middle diameter or narrowest part. The 
width of the blade at the blunt end is 4 inches; it was fastened to a wooden handle 
by leather thongs. On each side of the blade are two cartouches containing the 


prenomen, name, and titles of Kames. The inscriptions on one side read : 


neter nefer Rd-uatch-xeper 
42 ta anx se La pa heq 
j qen tchetta 
Beautiful god, Ra-uatch-Kheper, 


g Now giver of life, son of the Sun, 


prince valiant for ever!” 


On the other side the inscription in the second cartouche varies, for after 
<a pa heq there are two signs which appear to be | or .. and <=>; in 
every other respect the inscriptions are the same. 

The axe-head belonging to Dr. John Evans is about a quarter of an inch 
shorter than that described in the preceding paragraph, but this appears to 
be partly due to decay caused by the oxidation of the metal. The cartouches 
inscribed on each side are much effaced, but it appears to me that enough of the 


signs remain to enable us to identify the name of Kames. On the one side the 


» ~The 
traces of 2 j Ria-natch-xepe the prenomen Kames, are to be seen; Onl 
the other, one of the cartouches appears to be inscribed ~-{|—— Adh-mes or 


Amasis. Of this, however, I am not certain. If the latter reading turns out to 
be correct, and the former a mistake, we must attribute the axe-head to Amasis I., 
the first king of the eighteenth dynasty, the son of Kames. The break in the 
surface of the bronze makes it difficult to say positively whether we are to read 


{\—— Ka-mes or Ath-mes. The titles beautiful god,” “ giver of 


— 


life for ever,’’ and the workmanship are the same in both axe-heads. 


A small but interesting bronze spear-head, in the possession of the Rey. 


W. Greenwell, is shown in Plate [V. fig. 6. 
like to the soldier and car- 


Of the ordinary axe-head, which was useful alike 
This blade 


measures 3} inches by 32 inches. It was fitted into a groove 4} inches long, 
and the three holes with which one end of the blade is pierced were used for 


penter, we have a good example in the collection of Dr. Evans. 


Such an axe was called by the Egyptians } Re 


2 


the passage of the thongs. 
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sennexet. It is impossible to assign a definite date to this object, but it is very 
probable that it was made during the rule of the nineteenth dynasty over Egypt. 

The Egyptian sword was two-edged and tapered to a point; it usually 
measured about two feet in length. It could be, and most probably was, used as 
a dagger for stabbing purposes. Two excellent specimens in bronze are repre- 
sented on Plate I. figs. 2and3. The blade of No. 3 is 18} inches long, and 
vas, most probably, longer originally. A space is shown in the figure between if 
and the handle-shaft in order to indicate that a piece has, at some time, been filed 
away to make a clean joint. That the two pieces were originally one there is 
little room to doubt. On one side of the upper part of the handle-shaft is a pair 
of horns “5, and above them appear to be traces of hieroglyphic characters. 
The handle shaft, which probably extended to the end of the handle, is broken ; 
the wooden or ivory handle was probably about six inches long. It was hollowed 
at the sides, and, judging by the good work of the end of the handle shaft and 
blade, was inlaid with precious stones or gold. The handles of such swords some- 
times ended in the head of a hawk, the emblem of Mentu-Ra, drawings of which 
are found frequently engraved on weapons, as for example on the spear-head of 
Kames. 

Figure 2 is a two-edged sword, ribbed on both sides, tapering to a point ; the 
length of the blade is 162 inches, and of the handle shaft 5} inches. This shaft 
was bent round, either for the purpose of keeping its wooden or ivory handle in 
position, or for hanging the weapon up. At the top of the blade are two holes, 
one on each side, through which passed bronze pegs to hold the handle firm, or 
perhaps to fix a cross hilt. This most interesting object* was found in the Suez 
Canal at al-Kantara, Ar. 5 18'. Like bronze objects found in the Thames, the 
surface of this sword 1s covered with a thin deposit of lime coloured red by oxide 
of iron. 

Both these swords are in the colleetion of Dr. John Evans. 

Of interest, too, is a bronze socketed celt from Tell-Basta, or Bubastis, in Lower 
Kgypt. The celt was fastened to a handle by means of a pin; the holes in the 
socket through which it passed are still well preserved. Another specimen of this 
class of weapon is preserved in the British Museum (3rd Ke. Room, No. 6070), 

The copper which the ancient Egytians used in making bronze implements 
was brought chiefly from the Wady Magharah, in the peninsula of Sinai, a land 
which was conquered by them during the reign of Seneferu, the first king of the 

* See also Evans, The Ancient Bronze Implements of Great Britain, p. 298. M. O. Montélius is 


doubtful if this weapon is really Egyptian. See L’Anth pologie, t. i p. 45. 
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fourth dynasty, or about s.c. 3800. In the caverns and among the rocks there 
traces of ancient mining operations can be easily discovered. During the reigns 
of Seneferu* and his immediate successors, the copper mines of Sinai were 
regularly worked, and the output of metal was carefully noted by the officials set 
over the works. It is clear that the demand for copper was very great even at 
that early period. Having once obtained copper, experience would show the 
Keyptians how soft the pure metal was, and their next endeavour would naturally 
be to find out what would harden it. If we assume that the Egyptian metallur- 
gists knew how to harden copper by means of an alloy of tin, the question that 
next arises is, Where did the Egyptians obtain their tin from? There is very 
little, if any, tin in Egypt, and there appears to be no name for this metal in 
hieroglyphics. In the absence of definite proof we can only assume that it was 
imported from India or some other eastern country. Dr. Ludwig Beck thinks 
that bronze was unknown in Egypt during the fourth dynasty, and considers it 
improbable that it was known there before the twelfth or eighteenth dynasty; he 
believes it to have been imported in the course of trade." The genuineness of a 
bronze cylinder in the British Museum (No, 5495), inseribed with the name of 
Me ri-Ra or Pepi ba the third king of the sixth Ly nasty, must, however, be dis- 
proved before this view can be accepted. 

The Egyptians called copper, as well as the various mixtures of tin and 


copper, or bronze, by the word pe yemt, Coptic goaxtT. The oldest form of 


the sign is wy, which is found inseribed on the rocks at Wady Magharah*; the 


* The Greek writer Agatharchides, who lived about one hundred years before Christ, states 


that pper or bronze tools, which had been used by the ancient workers in some ancient copper 
vere discovered in his day. See Evans, Ancient S Im) ents of Great Britain, p. 6 
Die Bronze, die Legierung von Kupfer und Zinn, dis viter eine so grosse Rolle spielte 
cheint zur Zeit der vierten Dynastie noch nicht bekannt gewesen zu sein. Auch ist es nicht 
wahrscheinlich, dass die Darstellung der Bronze in Aegypten ert inden wurde, vielmehr lasst sich 
ani en. dass dieselbe erst zur Zeit der zwolften ielleicht erst zur Zeit der achtzehnten 
Dynastie durch den Handel eingefiihrt wurde.” Die des Hisens, Braunschweig, 1584 


s. 78. On the other hand, however, the conclusions arrived at by M. Oscar Montélins (in Anth; 
p , ed. MM. Cartailhac, Hamy, Topinard, art. L’ Age Bronze en Egypte, t. i. No. 1, p. 38) 
wit espect to the age of the use of bronze in Kuroy ive as follow “que les Egyptiens 
pendant tout le temps de Ancien Empire, et probablement jusq va’ 1500 ans avant Jésus Christ 


ne connaissaient pas usage du fer et n’employaient que du bronze pour leurs armes et leur instru 


ments; que Vage du bronze donc a continué en Egypte 1st) i ja dite epoqnue, et que le fer encore 
vers la fin du deuxitme millénaire avant Jésus Christ n'a pas entiérement remplacé le bronze pour 


la confection d’armes et d instruments tranchants. 


Lepsius, Denkméiiler, u. 137 ¢. 


| 
| 
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later form of the word is &, o or D>." From the texts at Edffi we learn that 


Di- = 3) = OF xemt. Distinction 1s made between 


yemt setefu purified copper ;” and D xemt kam black copper,” 
a kind of copper used for covering the tops of obelisks.” This last kind was 
probably the metal obtained from a mass of copper ore by a first smelting, and 
before all the sulphur had been burnt out of it. With the name black copper 
compare the Greek yadkos pédas. 

The proportion of tin used in Egyptian bronzes varies. A mirror at Berlin 
was found to contain in 100 parts, copper 85, tin 14, and iron 1. According to 
Dr. Beck, a fragment of a knife found about 13 feet below the statue of 


Rameses II]. was found to contain in 100 parts : 


Copper ‘ 97°12 
Tin and traces of gold, (24 


100-08 (sic) 


A knife from Thebes contained in 100 parts -— 


100-0 


Vases, mirrors, and weapons usually contain from 80 to 85 parts of copper 
and 15 to 20 of tin. It is doubtful whether any bronze object older than the 
eighteenth dynasty has been subjected to analysis. 

The British Museum collection includes some fine examples of Egyptian 
bronze weapons. As it has been suggested that a list of them would form a 


iseful appendix to the above remarks a description of them is here given. 


a Lepsius, L 3 MV faur dans les Inscriptions Equptie nnes, Pp £5. 


b Aeguptische Zeitschrift, 1873, s. 120. 
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No. 5420. Egyptian battle-axe (Plate III. fig. 5), with bronze blade and 
silver handle. The blade is made in the shape of a segment of a circle, divided 
at the back into two smaller segments, the three points of which are fastened to 
the handle with four, three, and four silver rivets respectively. The blade is 15} 
inches long, and 23 inches wide in its broadest part, and the silver shank measures 
11} inches. Into the hollow silver handle a wooden shaft was fixed; the length 
of this was probably 3 feet. The small, wedge-shaped opening at the end of 
the silver handle was used for driving in the rivet which kept the wooden shaft 
in the handle. 
No. 5419. Bronze blade of an axe, 4 inches long, fixed in a socket in its 


ancient wooden handle, 20} inches long, and secured by leather thongs, about 


inch wide. One side (Plate III. fig. 4) is inscribed, mpeg ems |, neter nefer 
Ra-imen-xeper, * Beautiful god, Pd-men-xeper.” Men-yeper-Ra is the prenomen 
of Thothmes III. s.c. 1600. This axe was purchased by the Trustees of the 
sritish Museum from Mr. Lane in 1842. 

No. 5419a. Bronze hollow-work blade of an axe, 4} inches long by 1% inch, 
fixed in its ancient wooden handle, 17 inches long, and secured by leather thongs 
2 inch wide (Plate III. fig. 2). The hollow-work represents a galloping horse 
and his rider, and two objects, like papyrus flowers, united. The handle is 
curved, and the end is shaped like the hoof of an animal. 

No. 22834. Wooden haft, with original bronze axe-head and leather fasten- 
ings (Plate ILL. fig. 3). From Thebes about p.c. 1400. 

No. 5419d. Bronze hollow-work blade of an axe, 4% long by 34 inches, 
the handle is wanting. The hollow-work design represents two bulls fighting 
(Plate IL. fig. 3). 

No. 12536. Bronze semi-circular blade of an axe, 4 inches by 2} inches. It 
was fastened to its handle (which is wanting), by means of leather thongs, which 
passed through three holes and around a notch made at each end of the straight 
edge of the blade. It was found at Thebes. 

No. 12516. Bronze, semi-circular blade of an axe, 3} inches by 3} inches. It 
was fastened to its handle (which is wanting), by means of leather thongs, 
which passed through two holes, and around a notch made at each end of the 
straight edge of the blade. 

No. 6049). Bronze blade of an axe, 4} inches by 4? inches. Handle wanting. 
It was found at Tell el-Yahfidiyyeh (Plate II. fig. 5). 

No. 6070d. Rectangular bronze blade of an axe, 53 inches by 2{ inches. 
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The back end of the blade, which was fixed in a socket in its handle, is slightly 
convex; and the two projecting parts by which it was tied to the handle are 
| inch and 1} inch respectively wider than the blade. The blade is thin in 
proportion to its size. It was found at Tell el-Yahidiyyeh. 

No, 6049a. Bronze blade of an axe, 3,4, inches by 2% inches, with semi- 
cirenlar cutting edge. The blade is moulded and splayed out at the back end to 
attach it by strips of leather to a handle. These two projections are 12 inch 
wider than the blade in its narrowest part; it was found at Tell el-Yahidiyyeh. 

No. 20762. Iron blade of an axe, 6 inches by 4 inches, with circular cutting 
edge (Plate IL. fig. 2). The blade is splayed out at the back end, so that it may 
be attached to a wooden handle by strips of leather. These two projections are 
lf inch wider than the blade in its narrowest part. I purchased this blade for 
the Trustees at Thebes, and I have reason to believe that it was found with 
some ancient Egyptian arrows, and flints for arrows, in a tomb near Kfirnah. 

No, 22842. Bronze kherp sceptre, the sides of the upper part of which were 
ornamented with figures of the gods, ete., outlined in silver. Found at Thebes. 


Sceptres of this class are very rare. 


Daccers. 


No. 54234. Bronze two-edged dagger-blade, ribbed on each side, 9 inches 
long; mounted in a handle 4% inches long: covered with thin plates of gold,* 
ornamented with spirals and a plaited border (Plate IV., fig.5). It was purchased 
by the Trustees from R. J. Hay, Esq. in 1868, 


“ Compare the fragment of a note addressed by Alcaeus (No. 33, ed. Bergk) to his brother 
Antimenidas, who, according to Strabo (ed. Didot, p. 527, 1. 42), had served as an auxiliary among 
the Babylonians, 

"HAOes repdrwy yas éXeparrivay 
A\dpay Ta xpuaoee ray exw, 
péeyav GOXov BapvAwvioes 
auppayers TéAecas, puaad Tévwr, 
kreviais dvdpa payairay PactAniwy 
povoy piay 

“You are back from the ends of the earth, bearing a sword with ivory handle set in gold, in 
token of the great deed yon achieved among the Babylonians,” ete. 


! owe this reference to the kindness of Mr. A. 8S. Murray, 
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No. 5425. Bronze two-edged dagger-blade, ribbed on each side, 11} inches 
long. The ivory handle, 42 inches long, is inclosed in a bronze framework, firmly 
fixed to the blade. This beautiful object was originally in the collection of 
D’ Athanasi (Plate IV. fig. 2). 

No. 5426. Bronze two-edged dagger-blade, ribbed on each side, 73 inches 
long. The ivory and silver handle, 3} inches long, is fixed to the blade by 
means of silver rivets. 

The following weapons are in the collections of the Rev. W. Greenwell, F.S.A. 

Bronze dagger, 13% inches long, from a tomb behind Negadeh. The width of 
the blade in the widest part is 2} inches; it was fixed into the bronze framework 
of the handle by the three pins, and there is a tapering shoulder-piece on each 


side of it to hold it firmly in position. The blade tapers rapidly to a point. On 


one side of the broad rib in the middle of the blade is inseribed ‘ ( } ) 


Rd Bela any ta dnx “Son of the Sun, Beba-anch, giver of life.’ I have not 
heen able to identify this “ royal child,” or to find his place in Egyptian history ; 
[ believe, however, that he belongs to a period before the eighteenth dynasty. 
The spaces between the hollow framework of the handle were probably filled up 
with ivory. 

Bronze dagger 13% inches long, from Drah abu’l Neggah, Thebes (Plate IV. 
fig. 4). The width of the blade in its widest part is 2,4; inches. By the marks 
which are still visible upon it, it would seem that a piece of wood or ivory was 
fixed on each side of the handle. The length indicated for the handle is 
unusually long—five inches; a modern hand, which is large by the side of the 
ancient Egyptian hand, can get a firm grasp upon it with all its fingers. 

Bronze dagger, 11} mches long, from Thebes (Plate LV. fig. 3). A thick rib 
runs down each side of the blade, and thick shoulder-pieces terminate in the 
handle, which was originally ornamented with a circular piece of ivory. 

Blade of an Egyptian battle-axe (Plate IL., fig. 7) made in the shape of a segment 
of a circle, divided at the back into two smaller segments, the three points of 
which were fastened to the handle with a bronze pin. It measures 13 inches by 
1% inch, and is ornamented on each side with lines. It came from Koos. 

Blade of an Egyptian battle-axe (Plate II. fig. 4) made in the shape of a 
segment of a circle, divided at the back into two smaller segments, the three 
points of which were fastened to the handle with two, one, and two bronze pins 
respectively. The edges of the smaller segments are flanged. 
inches, from Karnah. 


l 
5 


sronze blade of an axe, semi-circular, 5% inches by 
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It was fastened to its blade by means of leather thongs, which passed through 
five holes and around a notch made at each end of the straight edge of the blade. 

sronze blade of an axe (Plate II. fig. 6), semi-circular, with three holes and 
two bronze rings by which it was fastened to the handle. 

Bronze instrument, the object and use of which I cannot say. It is figured on 
Plate IV. fig. 1, and came from Kfirnah. 

Egyptian bronze axe-head, attached to its original handle with string 
Plate ILI. fig. 1). The blade is 2% inches long, and the handle 233 inches ; 
it came from Thebes. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that there are preserved in the museum at 
Alnwick Castle, a hatchet, a knife, and some chisels inscribed with the prenomen 
of Thothmes III. 


LIT .— marks on the History of Seat-R: Sey ration iit urches. 
By W. J. Harpy, P.S.A. 


Read May 22, 1890. 


Havinc a very strong personal objection to the system of seat-reservation and 
appropriation in church, I naturally looked forward with considerable satisfaction 
to reading the pamphlets and works on the subject which I was told would con- 
vince me of the antiquity of the “ free and open” system, and that “ appropria- 
tion” and “reservation’’ were innovations of a comparatively-speaking recent 
date. 

My sentiments with regard to the inexpediency of the system of appropriation 
and reservation have not in the least changed, but I am sorry to say that the 
writers whose works I have perused have failed to convince me of the modernness 
of the system they condemn: indeed the instances they quote seem often to prove 
the very opposite from what they seek to establish, and a desire to put on record 
the early references to church seats, chiefly those collected by Major Heales in his 
very interesting History of Pews, and to draw from those references what seem to 
me the obvious deductions, must be my excuse for taking up your time to-night. 
| may say here that I am not coing to argue whether the sitting-places in 
churches were pews, in the modern acceptation of the term, or not; whether 
they were the unsightly erections which until recently were so common, or 
whether they were fixed or moveable stools or seats. What I wish to argue Is 


that from the earliest time that we get mention of sitting-places in church we 


have evidence of these places being appropriated to particular individuals. | 
do not say that every seat was appropriated, but that probably in every church in 
England some seats were appropriated ; and so thy principle of reservation cannot 
be ealled modern or post-reformation. So far as | know, the instances I am about 
to quote in support of this contention all refer to seats in the body of the church ; 
references to appropriated seats in the chancel or side chapels of course are 
numerous. I want to show that the system of reservation in the bodies of our 


parish churches prevailed in very early times. 


L. LUI. P 


Re marl, x the History of Ni ite Re rration in Churches. 


I do not know when seats were first generally used in the bodies of our 
churches. The patron of the living and perhaps some other persons of quality 
worshipped in the chancel, and here [ believe it has been shown that sitting 
accommodation existed from the earliest times. The first mention of seats in the 
body of a church which I have met with occurs in the year 1287. This reference 
has been quoted as applying to seats in the chancel, but I think when we ‘con- 
sider it we shall see that it refers to seats in the nave. In that year, 1287, there 
was a synod held at Exeter, and various ordinances were drawn up as to church 
rule in the diocese, amongst them one (cap. xii.) which in translation reads as 
follows: 

‘* Also we have heard that, on account of seats in churches, the parishioners are often vexed, 
two or more persons claiming one seat. By reason that grave scandal is generated in church 
and the divine office often impeded We enact that no one from hence forth may claim a seat in 
church as his own ; noble persons * and patrons of churches only excepted. He who for the cause 


of prayer, shall first enter a church, let him select a place of prayer according to his will.” 


Now this struggling for seats was evidently taken part in by the whole body 
of parishioners ; the entry does not merely refer to a select few who had access 
to the chancel. We may presume, therefore, that, at any rate in the diocese of 
Kixeter, seats were commonly used and appropriated in the bodies of churches 
in the year 1287. 

Now, what bishop Quivil and the synod did was not to say that seat-reser- 
vation was against the church’s rule and was an innovation, but that the 
system was inexpedient as applied generally, because it led to confusion and 
quarreling during service, and so a new plan was adopted on the “first come first 
served ” principle ; that is to Say, for the generality of the congregation ; but the 
patron and the gentry were to retain the privilege of a reserved seat as before ; 
so that the theory of reservation was acquiesced in. 

But before [ go into the subject of reservation I should like to say something 
more about the antiquity of seats in the naves of our parish churches. A great 
many references to them, frequently by the actual word pei, occur during the 
fifteenth century, and a few in the fourteenth, besides the references to their 
reservation which I am going to quote presently; and | would remark, that 
the rare mention of them prior to the fifteenth century may be very obviously 
accounted for by the fact that before that period churchwardens’ accounts, and 


documents of a like nature that would naturally mention them, are extremely few 


® Well-bred, i.e., gentry. >’ Wilkins, ¢ ilia, i, 142. 
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and the entries in them most meagre. So soon as the documents which would 
naturally mention church seats become general, so soon do we find reference to 
them. And, what is most important in considering the question of their antiquity, 
when first mentioned these seats are generally undergoing repair. 

Take, for instance, an entry in the parish accounts of St. Peter's Cheap," 
under the date 1447: “ It for mendyng of a pew next the chirche door.” 
This seat Major Heales” considers cannot be an ordinary pew, as it would not, 
he says, be placed in so uncomfortable a position unless the church was pewed 
or seated throughout. Probably it was pewel throughout! Indeed churches 
without proper and commodious pews or seats, and plenty of them, were by this 
time coming to be looked upon as objects of reproach. Sir William Bruges, 
Garter King of Arms, directs by his will, dated in 1449, that some of his 
money be bestowed on the church of Stamford; and he goes on to define in what 
way he wishes the money laid out; part of it was to go in “ puying of the seyd 
church, not curiously, but plainly.” ° Nine years after, John Younge of Herne, in 
Kent, leaves to his parish church ten marks “ to make seats, called puinge.” In 
1454 the ** Black Book of Swaffham,” as quoted by Blomefield“ refers to the bene- 
factors of the church of Swaffham. People are asked to pray for the souls of 
Thomas Styward and Cicely his wife, who did ‘ seat-stool”? some part of the 
north side of the church. Here, in 1502, “ great stolys’’ were erected in another 
part of the building. At St. Michael’s, Cornhill, in 1459, we have reference to 
mending the pews of both the men and women. At the same church, in 1464, 
some new pews were erected. In 1466 further repairs to the seats were carried 
out, and the doors of the pews are mentioned. A few more instances will be 
sufficient to notice. In 1474 William Philpot leaves a legacy to build anew 
“Le Pews” in Godmersham church." And in the accounts of St. Stephen’s 
Walbrook, in the same year, we find a payment for making clean the pews.’ 
Then in 1491 we have the interesting and well-known entry about Bodmin church. 
This was a very ancient one. It was re-roofed in 1472, other repairs having 
been done to it in previous years, and in 1491 it was evidently thought desirable 
to re-seat the church; accordingly an agreement was made between various 
parishioners and one Matthy More, a carpenter, by which it was agreed that 


Matthy should erect in the said church “fully new chayres and seges and iiij renges 
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thurgh oute all the body of the said churge, after the furme and making of the 
chayres and seges yn Seynt Mary churge of Plympton. That is to say,&e.” And 
then the indenture goes on to describe the arrangement: a new pulpit was also to 
be erected." I believe that remains of these seats are still to be seen. 

[ will now bring to your notice some early evidence of the reservation of church 
seats. After the Exeter case, [ have not met with anything directly bearing on 
the subject till I find, in the writings of Richard Rolle of Hampole,’ who died in 
1549, reference to the place in church where the wife of John de Dalton is 
accustomed to pray. 

The next entry bearing on the subject belongs to the year 1422. It refers to 
seating the tenants of the manor of Ashton-under-Lyme in the parish church 
according to their social position. From this time we frequently meet with 
reference to seats in churches belonging to or reserved for particular individuals. 

The editor of the churchwardens’ accounts of St. Michael's, Bath, says that 
regular payments for seats occur from a very early date. Seats (whether or not 
the first that were there, I do not know) were put up in 1425, 

In 1441-2 the accounts of the churchwardens of the church of St. Lawrence, 
Reading,® furnish some useful particulars. The wife of John Tanner gives 4d. for 
one * setell.’’ Several other persons do the like, one giving 6d. for similar accom- 
modation. In 1408, the rents from seats in this church amounted to 6s. 8d. 

In 1453 William Wintringham desires a brass to be erected to his memory at 
the seat (sedile) “called in English pew,” belonging to a certain lady, in the church 
of St. Mary Magdalene, Old Fish Street.‘ This, too, is an important entry as 
showing what is meant in documents of that period when the word sedi/e is 
referred to. 

A few years later, in 1457, the accounts of St. Michael’s, Cornhill," yield a great 
deal of important evidence as to reservation, which also incidentally furnishes 
evidence of the intended privacy in the construction of the seats in that church. 
We have here, then, in 1457, the payment of 4d. “for an henge for Russes wyfes 
pewe,” and a little after, in 1467, a payment for ‘‘a lok to maister Stokker’s pew.”’ 

In the year 1457, there is a very curious direction, drawn up and made with 


the consent of the whole parish of St. Mary, Woolchurch Haw. It states that the 


* Bodmin Register, 1827, p. 3: 
ad Works of Ri -hard Rolle of Hampole, Karly English Text Society, preface, XViil. 
© History of St. Lawrence's Reading, by Rev. C. Kerry, 1885. 
* History of Pews, i. 34. 
Accounts of the Churchwardens of the Parish if St. Michael, Cornhill, by A. J. Waterlow, 11, 35. 
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church-wardens shall, by an authority of the mayor of London, “ grauntyd in the 
Gyld Hall,” “set bothe ryche and pore yn the sayd chyrche in ther pews yt 


longythe,” 7.¢., that belong, or are set apart forthem. In case they will not comply 


with this rule, they are to “run in pain,” as shall be ordained in the Guildhall. 
Major Heales disbelieves in the genuineness of this entry, which is printed in the 


Addenda to the History of P. WSs ; why he does SO, | fail to see. The reason, that 


the parish book from which it purported to be taken was not among the parish 
records when Major Heales went to look for it. by 
them when the author of the History of Pews consulted those 


[t is a very interesting and, to my mind, important 


no means proves that it 


was not amongst 
records some years before. 


entry. 


At Yeovil, in 1457-8," we find the seats regularly allotted for money, and 


those in the best part of the church charged for at a higher rate. The sale 
‘veudicio sedium) is the first item in the accounts. The accountants 


of seats ( 
return 12. received for one seat (pro una sed in the church, late of Amisia 
yseman, so sold to Alice, wife of John Cohytre, tailor; and then they return 2s. 
received for two seats; one late of Agnes Kynge and the other of the wife of 
Peter Godefare, which are granted to William Tallon 
sold to the wife of John Machor for Sd., 


‘and his wife. 


Then there Is a seat, post fi m 
ind another opposite the pulpit, a ood position, sold for 16d. Then we have 12d. 
for a seat late of Thomas Chamberlayn sold to Walter Mons, 16d. for one sold to 


and 18d. for a seat late of the wife of John Sawe, junior, sold to Alice, 


The men, it will be seen, get seats formerly held by men ; 


s amongst the women, as in the 


vite of John Courtes. 
married, then they might sit with their wive 


case of William Taillor just noticed. 


| would here remark that the receipts were not annual. The money Was 


presumably paid on the person taking possession of the seat, which he or she 


wild hold for life or some term of years. 
By the kindness of our Fellow Mr. Nightingale, | am enabled to quote from 
, as yet, unpublished church-wardens’ accounts of St. Edmund’s, Salisbury. 

In 1456-7, under the heading “ pro sedibus a uitis,’’ we find William Fysher 


paving 10/. for a seat assigned to him in the nay In 1475-6, the heading in 
the accounts reads “ Assertys of Seges,’”’ and under it we find of “ Johanna 
Maior for a sege in certayn to hur assignyd, 12d.”” 


In 1477-8 we get, under the heading “Sertyn”’ 


Several similar entries follow. 


134, ete. 
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Assertys”’ used above, “of R. Romsey for his 


of seats, a form of the word 
pewe in ye churche 6d. Of J. Thorneton {for the same} 12d.” In the accounts 
for the next year the heading appears as “ Assignment of setys.”” Amongst 
those assigned is one “to the use of John Bentley, wever,” for which 12d. was 
received, The entries go on in a similar way, some occuring in the accounts for 
almost every year. In 1483-4 we find one assigned “ To J. Hampton to the use 
of his servauntes, 12d.” 

Dealing with our references to reservation in order of date we now come to 
the FitzWalter case, the only one I have met with in which the right to a pri- 
vate seat was challenged. It was fought in 1496, and was recently brought 
prominently forward in the arguments used in the Hampshire Reformatory dis- 
pute, tried by Mr. Justice Stephen. The FitzWalter case is reported in the Year 
Books, and Mr. Justice Stephen in his judgment gave a careful translation of the 
French to the following effect: ‘* William FitzWalter brings an action for trespass 
for breaking and carrying away his seat,” 

The defendant says that the said seat was in the church of B. and that J. de 8. 
is parson and was at the time, ete., and by his command he took the seat. 

Then there was an argument by Eliot and Butler, the counsel, as to whether 
the seat was fixed to the freehold. 

Hussey, the chief justice, says at last, “ Then the parson has nothing to do 
with it, and we must consider whether this is a spiritual matter or a temporal 
matter; and if it is to be considered according to spiritual law or temporal law. 
If we hold plea of this, and it is a spiritual matter, it is not good. If the parson 
brings an action against the vicar for tithes, that does not lie here, and up to this 
time, I never heard of such an action as this, and if there is no prescription, there can 
be no seat in the church as it seems, for the church is common for everybody, there- 
fore it is not reasonable that one should have his seat and that two should stand 
let que deur esteront|, for no place is more for one than for another. 

** But it seems that the Ordinary may ordain for the de ntry, places convent ut for 
them, and for the poor, other convenient places. But it seems this is a spiritual 
matter and therefore 1r this man (the plaintiff) and his ancestors have not been in 
the habit of having such a seat from the time of prescription it seems that any- 
body may take the seat out of the church and move it away for his ease and 
standing ; for it is a common nuisance to the people who are there, for because 


of such seats they cannot have their standing by reason of such seats in church. 


But it is desirable to be advised about the matter, for it is a new matter, and it is 


good to be advised about it, as it may be an example for other cases.” 
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Mr. Justice Stephen’s remark about the case is “ Therefore all that this case 


comes to is that it shows the question was discussed in the days of Henry VII. 
as well as at the present time, and that the law then appears to have been as hew 
as it is now,” and he goes on to observe that Hussey’s remark as to it being 
hard that one seat should force several people to stand was only ohiter dictum ! 

I will pass over some other instances of reservation and come to those 
furnished by the accounts of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. Here in 1504 we find 
* Rec" of the Lady Sottell in part of payment for her part of a pew, 4.” A few 
years later (1509) 6s. 8d. is received from Sir Hugh Vaughan, Knt. for his part 
of a pew in the same church. And in 1511, “ Knight the Courtyer,” pays 2s. for 
his wife’s pew and the “ virger”’ of St. Stephen’s pays 3s. 3d. for part of a pew 
for his wife. 

Major Heales, quoting from Nichols’s [J/lustrations of Manners and Kepenses 


gla ul from Churchward ns’ ifs, comments on these entries. The accounts, 


he says, begin in 1460, and contain numerous entries every year; yet there is no 
mention of pews till 1504, and he goes on to try and explain that the entries 
which oecur then and afterwards do not mean what they seem to mean, and 
tells us that pews were not common there for long after; his reasons for that 
conclusion seem to be that the pews afterwards set up there are called nei, pews. 
[ confess [ do not follow the arguments, and [ would mention that what Nichols 


prints are merely extracts from the accounts, so, for aught we know to the 


contrary, there may be numerous other and earlier entries relating to church 
seats and payments for them in the accounts. 

In the year 1524 we get some important evidence as to pews in the vestry 
minutes of St. Christopher-le-Stocks, edited by our ‘Treasurer, Dr. Edwin Fresh- 
field. We find that: “It was condiscended and agreed for a perpetuall quyetnes 


to be had among all the parisshners That the cle rks wag) e|s shuld be sessecl 


hy the pyews bothe yn the chapels and in the body of the churche.’ Twelve 


persons are chosen assessors for the same “ pyew :.” who are * to sesse every 


piew severally at a certain summa.” And they were to “ appoynte to sit in every 


piew of the plews of the said churche suche persones as by their discrestions 


shuld be thought most convenient aswell men to the piews ordeyned for men a 


the Women to the plews ordeyned for Women. And j f any persone be rebel! 


so that he will not syt or pay according as he is now appointed by the same 


sessours, or as herafter he shalbe appoynted by the churchwardeyns,” the same 


the parisshens in the vestry, 


churchwardens shall first ** shew his Rebellyon to 
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and if on the first monition openly given to him in the vestry by the ‘ parisshens,”’ 
or else if he refuse to come before the “ parisshens ” there assembled, on notice 
given by the churchwardens, the churchwardens shall report him to the Ordinary 
to sue him at the church costs “ untill such tyme as he be reduced unto a good 
order!” and till he pay costs. Provisions follow for making subsequent altera- 
tions in these rules. Then comes the “sessing” of the “ pyews”’ in the two 
chapels and of those in the body of the church, and the “ appointment” of the 
same “ pyews” from the highest to the lowest, “ where any housholder or 
their wyves have used in tyme past to syt.” The assessment commences with 
the pews in the Trinity Chapel. That of our Lady and St. Anne is similarly dealt 
with. And then we come to the “ pyews in the body of the churche.” 

The pews on the south side are dealt with first, and those for the men first 
again. We find: “The litill piew on the southside of the church under saint 
Gregoryes petre ij persones ech of them to pay a quarter ij",’ and so on. Then 
we come to the women’s pews on the south side of the church. The third 
pew is the first, the fifth the second, and so on. Then we come to the north side 
The men’s pews are there again dealt with first, two little pews, each for one 
person, ij/. each per quarter, and so on. And the document concludes with an 
enumeration of the women’s pews on the north side, which commences: ‘‘ The furst 
and formest piew in the body of the churche for the women is the piew next on 
the north side to the table of Jfius.” 

Here then, in 1524, we have the whole of the seats in a parish church regularly 
reserved, Dr. Freshfield,* in speaking of this important document, observes that 
it furnishes one more piece of evidence that pews and the letting of them are not 
the invention of our reformers, as it was for many years erroneously and even 
inaliciously stated. 

In and about the year 1530, the records of the Court of Star Chamber reveal 
some curious cases of riot in church, which incidently afford evidence as to pews. 
One of these riots took place in the abbey church of St. Albans. Ralph Rowlet 
was at service there on Easter Day when Richard Renshaw and his servants 
entered the church armed, and “ with foree and great violence expulsed ”’ Ralph 
from his ** seat-pewe and kneling place,” where he was wont to be ‘‘ by appoint- 
ment of the wardens.” The second case‘ shows us that Richard Waddensworth 
‘and his ancestors, out of tyme of remembrance of man,’’ had been peaceably 
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possessed, seized and enjoyed of a stall or seat within the parish church of Hepton- 
1. In which stall or sete,” continues the complaint, “ your said subgett 
and his predecessors by all the said tyme, when they were demoraunt and obydynge 
within the said paryshe of Heptonstall, didd use to sytt and be in devyne service 
thir kept and done: and the churche wardens there, for the tyme beinge, agreable 
and contented with the same. Pleasith it your good Grace to understand that 
mysrulled and evyll-dys- 


James Stanfield in the said county, centleman & oth 
posed persones to the numbre of xij” with force, &c., on the 12th Oct. 22 Hen. VILLI. 
did “hewe brake and pulled upp the said stall or 


entered the said church and d 
sete in despytt and for malys that the said James Stanfield bereth unto your said 
After this the complainant hired a carpenter ‘* to make agayn the said 


he defendants, on the 19th of 


subject.” 
stall and sete,” and whilst that was being done t 
the same October, laid wait for the carpenter and attacked and nearly killed him. 
After that, on the 20th, the defendant and his associates came again to the church 
and did * brake all the said stall and sete into peces.”’ 

[ gather from The Eeclesiologist that pews now exist in Sussex bearing marks 


of ownership which purport to have been placed upon them in the year of which 


J am speaking, 1530." 
Ten years after this, in 1540, we 
important entries relating to church seats which occur in the Ludlow accounts. 


It was ordered before the Batliffs of the town that Richard Langforde from 


find the first of the very numerous and 


henceforth shalle peasably have, occuple and enjoye the pewe or sette in the 
churche late in the tenure of Alice Lane deceased: for which pew the said Bailiffs 


have awarded that the said Richard Langford shall content and paye to the 


churchwardyns over the 18. wherein the churche 


ipon his account resteth in his 


debt, the sum of vj§ viij@, which is paid the said day and year, &e.” Next year, 


1541, 12d. is paid by Ann Daviss for her ‘ kneeling place.” 
erants of reversion of pews 


And 6d. by a man 


r having the reversion of his father’s pew; other 


occur about this time. I need not quote further from these Ludlow accounts, 


hich, from their having been so ably edited by the late Mr. Wright for the 


Camden Society, are pretty widely known, and I suppose it is hardly necessary 
to remind you that we must not place the commencement of seat-reservation in 
I.udlow Church at the date these accounts commence. The entries, as we have 
seen in the instance I quoted, point to a previous occupation of the seats dealt 
with. 

This date, the commencement of the Reformation, seems a convenient pausing 


P int, and one when some of the foregoing evidence may well be passed in review. 
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Seits existed in the naves of churches, 


if my surmise as to the position of the 
Exeter seats is correct, considerably before the close of the thirteenth century : 
these seats may have been moveable, but they were certainly appropriated. If 
they were not fixed then I presume a particular portion of the floor of the church 
had come to be looked upon as the place where a particular person might place 
his or her seat and listen and pray.* The instance in the fourteenth century 
which I quoted just now from Rolle of Hampole rather suggests some such 
arrangement, the phrase used is “the place’? where so and so is accustomed to 
pray. In the Bath churchwardens’ accounts, the first fixing of seats seems to 
have been in 1425; but, of course, when you come to analyze the entry, it may 
simply mean that the seats in use when the accountants wrote their account were 
first erected in that year ; others may have been set up there before. It will be 
remembered that in the Vision of Piers Plowman, written before the close of the 
fourteenth century, we have an allusion to church seats by the name of perrs. 


Wratthe says he | though a bachelor 


yparroked in puwes.”" The pews or seats that existed in churches in the 


is wont to sit among the wives and widows 
‘6 
fifteenth century probably were occasionally becoming elaborate. The extract I 
have just quoted from Piers Plowman shows that they were enclosed in some way, 
and we have seen that after 1450 they often had doors with locks to them. In 
some instances the seats and the pews of the nobility and gentry were evidently 
even comfortably furnished. Such are described by John Russell, a servant to 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, in his “ Boke of Nurture,” written, according to Dr. 


furnivall, about the same time.° 


= Pry nce or prelate, if it be, or any other potestate 
Ere he enter into the church, be it early or late 
Perceive all thinges for his pew, that it be made preparate. 


Bothe cosshyn, carpet, and curteyn, bedes and boke, forget not that!” 


Again, in the Book of Carving (1513) edited by Dr. Furnivall, on page 285 
we find the chamberlain directed to go “at morne to the chyrche or chapel to 
your soveraynes closet and laye carpents and cuysshens and lay downe his booke 
of prayers, then drawe the curtynes.”’ 


Let me in conclusion say a very few words about seat reservation subsequent 


® Mr. Fletcher Rigge in his work on Cartmell Pri: ry Church, kindly pointed out to me by our 
Fellow, Chancellor Ferguson, refers to an interesting feature in some old pews in that priory church. 
Some of these pews, he says, were very old, one was found to have a large oak ball-castor under 
each corner, as if it had been made to be wheeled about. 

> History of Peis, i. 30, 31. 
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to the Reformation. I do not suppose that the religious change made any dif- 
ference in the system of seating the congregations in our churches, though one of 
the Reformer-Writers, John Bale (born 1495, died 1563) speaks of pew rents as 
one of the abuses of the unreformed religion, making the condemnations contained 
in one of the chapters of the Book of Revelation (cap. vill. v. 12) applicable to cer- 
tain uses of the religion he had just left, amongst them the “ curyouse buyldings 
of temples, abbeys, chapels, and chambers; all shrynes, churchstoles, and pewes, 
that are well payd for.’”* 

Seats, of course, became more luxurious as time went on. We havein 1549-50 
a payment in the accounts of St. Matthew’s, Friday Street, for “rybaynge and 
flox for Mr. Dobbe’s pew.’ Other instances of ‘trimming’ occur about this 
time. At St. Michael’s, Cornhill, in 1566, there is a payment “ for trymminge of 
Mr. Alderman’s pewe and his wyfes pew, by consent of the vestry, not as a 
president, but of benevolence 1s.” 

Though this was not to be considered as a “ president ” it evidently was taken 
as such, and three years after we find in the same accounts ** green saye,” ** red 
lace,” “ boulsters,” “dressings,” ‘‘ mats,” ete. for different pews. But this 
luxury had its disagreeable side sometimes, as we see, for instance, at St. Margaret’s 
Westminster where, in 1611, 6d. was paid to “ good-wife Wells” for salt “to 
destroy the fleas in the churchwardens pew.’ I wonder if the lesser chureh 
dignitaries had to put up with the fleas. I see no payment for ridding their 
seats of vermin. 

‘‘Shut-in” pews naturally had a deterent effect upon the piety of the wor- 
shippers, but to dwell upon instances or proofs of this would be foreign to the 
subject of my paper, which Las been prepared to show the antiquity of the 
system of seat-reservation in church. For the same reason I will exclude reference 
to what are known as “ faculty pews,” and will conclude by just calling attention 
to some curious contemporary condemnation of the system, after the Reformation, 
when its abuse became the greater. 

Bishop Corbett of Norwich wrote thus to the clergy of his diocese: “ Stately 
pews are now become tabernacles with rings and curtains to them; there wants 
nothing but beds to hear the word of God on: We have casements, locks and keys, 
cushions, I had almost said bolsters and pillows .... . . I will not guess what 
is done within them: who sits, stands, or lies asleep at prayer, communion, «ce. : 
but I dare say this THEY ARE EITHER TO HIDE SOME VICE OR PROCLAIM ONE—tO hide 
disorder or to proclaim pride.” 

We know how much the pew system was condemned by Laud and his party. 


The Archbishop in one of the annual accounts of his province delivered to the 
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king says: “The Cathedral of Salisbury is much pestered with seats, and I have 
given order to remove them, which I hope your Majesty will approve as well as 
you did in York and Durham, and add your power if mine be not sufficient.” 

To this the King wrote: 

“C.R. [doe and will express my pleasure (if need be) what way you will.” 

About the same time the Bishop of Winchester ordered the removal of locks 
from the pews in the churches of his diocese." We get a glimpse as to how things 
were, with respect to church seats during the Commonwealth, by some proceed- 
ings in a suit in the Exchequer in 1656; the farmers of the tithes of St. Dunstan’s 
in the West sought to recover tithe from one “John Wintle, gentleman,” a 
parishioner. The defendant expressed his readiness to pay the disputed tithe, 
“so that he might have a seat or pew in the same church... . as the other 
parishioners; which, however, he ‘ could never as yet obtain’’ though he had 
often applied for it, and had always paid all ‘‘ Church dutiv s’’ demanded of him; 
and, he says, he would have paid the tithe, if he could get a pew “ conveniently 
to set in the said church.” But as things were, “he, his wife and family have 
been forced to pay for their seats daily as they came to church before 
they could be admitted to any pew, as strangers and foreigners rather than 
parishioners.’ After the Restoration high pews continued to be used as a screen 
for irreverence; preaching in Durham cathedral church, Bishop Cosin would 
sometimes say to his congregation, ‘even gentlewomen of the best rank sitting 
in their pues: ‘Can ye not stand, you lazie sows’ +—taking them by their arms, 
and tearing their sleeves to raise them up—when the Nicene creed is sung.’’° 

[ have said so much about the evil of pews that I must just tell you of an 
instance in which a pew won for the church a convert from schism! When 
Bishop Nicholson of Carlisle visited his diocese in 1703, he found in Wighton 
church three large and unsightly pews. One of which, a certain Garyin Cham- 
bers, sometime a zealous fanatic, was allowed to put up in the year 1667. Bishop 
Nicholson adds that, by this indulgence he was “ purchased inte the churche’s 
communion.” [I should not have troubled the Society with these observations 
but for the fact that the antiquity of seat-reservation in our churches has never, 
so far as | know, been brought prominently to notice. The evidence which has 
been collected on this subject, and there is a considerable amount of it, has, I 
fear, been distorted by advocates who, in very rightly condemning the system of 
reservation, have endeavoured to convince themselves of its modernness, and have 
made themselves believe that “ the better’? way was of necessity the ‘ older.” 


® History of Pews, 1. 152. 
& Exchequer Bills and Answers, Commonicealth. London and Midd. No. 257, 
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LV. — The Spoon and its history; its form, mate rial, and deve lopment, more 
particularly in England. By C. J ACKSON, F.S.A., 


Read February 13th, 1890 


Tere car be little doubt that the spoon which now performs such an indispen- 
sable part in our domestic economy may lay claim to descent from a very high 
antiquity. Certainly as soon as the habit of eating pottage, in a manner such as 
we should consider decent, had heen acquired there must have been spoons of 
some kind in use. 

[t would be presumptuous to express an opinion as to what was the material 
or form of the earliest spoons, but it may be conjectured that natural objects j 
were resorted to at a very early period, and that shells of the mussel, scallop, 
oyster, limpet, or similar aquatic animal, furnished the most readily obtainable 


natural spoons.* 


The horns of various animals were doubtless also made into spoons as well as 
drinking vessels in very remote ages, and when edge-tools came into use spoons, 
in all probability, were carved out of wood, bone, and ivory. 

Spoons of gold are specifically mentioned in the Pentateuch,” and it may 
perhaps be fairly assumed, even in the absence of direct evidence, that metals 


less precious than gold were also used for making 


spoons ata period at least as 


early as the time of Moses. 


The form and material of the spoons of the ancient Egyptians appear to have 


differed very considerably. There are examples in the British Museum of 


* Ti words coz\anor, and cochleare, seem to sugvest a ell as the common poon of the ancient 
tants of Southern Europe Spoons formed of mounted with gold and silver are 
din Henry VIII.’s jewel-book (vide post). The drinking of whiskey out of shells is a well- 
embered custom of the Scotch Highlanders, and ev ! t is no uncommon thing in remot 
piaces to find a shell doing duty for a spoon in the tea-cadd , the sugar-bow!l and the 


Exodus, xxv. 29.; Numbers, vii. 84, 86. 
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Egyptian spoons of flint, of wood, and of ivory, In the fashioning of thie 
greater number of these the symbolism which prevailed amongst those ancient 
peoples appears to enter. There is one of slate (fig. 1), carved in the form of 


the crue ansata, the symbol of Isis,* and typical of the union of the active and 


1 2 3 4 


Figs. ]}—8., ANCIENT EGYPTIAN SPOONS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Fig. 1 is of greyish-green slate ; fig. 3 is of ivory ; the others are of carved woed. (About } linear.) 


passive principles of generation, whereby eternal continuity was attained ; for 
which reason it appears to have been regarded as a sacred symbol from a period 
of remote antiquity. There is alsoa spoon of carved wood (fig. 2) in which the 
same symbol may be observed, with this difference, that while in the slate spoon 
the bowl forms the perpendicular limb of the cross, the transverse limb and the 


* The crux ansata is the symbol of Isis, Queen of Heaven, the virgin wife of Osiris, who was 
said to have given birth to their son Horus while they were yet both unborn; a fable having 
reference to the union of the active and passive powers of production, in the general concretion of 
substance, and causing the separation or delivery of the elements from each other, (Vide Payne 
Knight, Language of Ancient Art and Mythology.) The symbol also of Divinity, Royalty, right to 
rule, which has come down to us in the form of the orb and cross, placed in the left hand of a 
monarch at his coronation, and represented upon his coins, It is also similarly depicted in painted 
and sculptured figures of Our Lord in Majesty or as an infant in the arms of the Blessed Virgin, 
and in this conventional form has been explained as “signifying that by the cross the world 
represented by the ball) is overcome, and that the orb also signifies dominion, and the cross the 
faith of the king.” (Vide Pugin, Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament.) It would perhaps be more 
correct to say that this symbol has become one of the insignia of sovereignty and an emblem of 
divinity, because from a remote antiquity it indicated the supremacy and catholicity of a divine 


natural law, 
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loop being formed by the handle, in the wooden spoon the bowl forms the loop, 
while the entire cross is formed by the handle. 

A very peculiar spoon of carved ivory (fig. 3), has a shallow circular bow], 
and a very short handle formed in the shape of the head of Athor or Isis, in her 
character of the universal mother typified by the cow, the ears of a cow being 
attached to the head of a woman. On each side of the head is carved an inflated 
asp, Which, together with the form of the head itself, indicates the degradation of 
the earlier and purer form of Isiac worship, a degradation in which the purity 
of Urania becomes lost in the grossness of Aphrodite. 

The purer form of symbolism appears illustrated in a wooden spoon from 
Thebes, carved in the shape of a lotus bud (fig. 4), symbolical of the productive 
power of the waters. In another wooden spoon, carved in the shape of a fish 

fig. 5), the same productive power is symbolised. In this spoon the bowl is 
circular, the fish, which is carved on the face of the handle, being moveable, and 
disclosing, when slipped on one side, a box or cavity sunk in the lower part of 
the handle. Another spoon (fig. 7) has two fishes head to head engraved in the 
bowl; the handle being carved into the form of a goat, symbolical of the active 
male principle and generative power. 

Nearly all these details indicate that the carvings on the spoons which have 
been referred to were intended to be symbolical of the generative principle, which 
occupied such an important part in the sacred rites of the ancient Egyptians. 
But of all the Egyptian spoons in the British Museum, the one in which this 
symbolism is the most remarkable is the curious wooden spoon from Thebes 
(fig. 8). This spoon is particularly interesting, in that it shows most clearly the 
hidden significance of the crus ansata. The passive or female generative prin- 
ciple is represented by the loop which is formed by the bowl, and the active or 
male principle by the cross carved on the handle. The figure of Typhon below 
the transverse limb of the cross, and forming its shaft or longest limb, represents 
at the same time the dark evil destroying power, and the male or active gvenera- 
tive principle in nature." The intimate union of the two principles is indicated 
bs the pair of doves seated one on each of the transverse limbs of the cross. The 
doves are said to be typical also of the divine spirit which brooded over the face 
of the waters at the creation; the generative power of the waters being symbolised 


by the lotus flowers carved on both sides of the figure of Typhon. The bowl of 


* There is in the “ Witt Collection” in the British M m an oriental figure of brass, repre 
nting the same dark evil power in the act of attempt » ty destroy the last female of the human 
which act is however said to have resulted, not in tl destruction of the woman but in the 


continuation of her species. 
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this spoon is very similar in form to that of several early Christian spoons in 
the British Museum, and is not unlike the bowl which pertained to the spoons of 
this country from the fourteenth to the seventeenth century. 

The spoons of the ancient Greeks and Romans, judging from the examples 
generally found, were for the most part either of bronze or silver. The British 
Museum possesses a large number, the forms of which vary considerably. Some 
have very long pointed stems. The stems of others are quite short and wrought 
into a variety of designs. 

Some of the Greek bronze spoons are formed merely of hollowed circular discs 
with spikes attached to the back for handles; Roman bone spoons of. this form 

are also very common. Others, 
or with spiked stems, have bowls 
shaped like mussel shells, while 
many have bowls shaped like 
> mandolins, with stems of various 
shapes. One of the last-named 
(fig. 9) has a kind of dolphin 


twisted round the lower part of 


the stem. 


| In the greater number of Greek 
\ ) and Roman spoons, as well as in 


the Karly Christian spoons pre- 


served in the British Museum, 


8611 «(12 13 4 15 
the predominating feature ap- 
Figs. 9—15. ANCIENT GREEK SPOONS OF BRONZE IN THE BRITISH 


pears to be found in the union 

of the stem with the bowl. 
Beneath the bowl and supporting it for about half its length is a 
rectangular keel, which dies away under the centre of the bowl, but in- 
creases in depth towards the stem, under which it curls up into a dise 
of about half an inch in diameter. On the edge of this dise the stem 
is set, so that when the spoon is held in a horizontal position the bowl is 
about half an inch below the stem. There are many modifications of this 
“keel and disc”? form. In some, the keel is perforated, while in others the 
dise is curled like a volute under the stem (see figs. 14, 15, 16,18). The stems 
of these spoons are for the most part plain spikes of various lengths. These 
spikes were used for opening shell-fish, and extracting the edible part. They 


appear also to have been brought into service in the eating of eggs, for Pliny* 


® Nat. Hist., Lib. xxviii. 
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states that the shells were broken or perforated with the spoons when eggs were 


eaten, to avoid evil consequences. 


16 17 18 | 
Figs, 16—18. EARLY CHRISTIAN SILVER SPOONS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. (| linear.) 

An Etruscan spoon of carved bone found in the Isis tomb at Vulei (fig. 19)" 

is interesting in its resemblance to 

some of the Dutch spoons of the 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Figs. 20 and 21 represent two 

Early Roman spoons. One is of 

iron, the other of silver. Near the 

bowl the stems are notched, probably 


for the purpose of resting them on 


the edge of a dish. The bowls of 


20 21 
both are alike, and one has engraved 
in the interior the figure of Mercury r— 
Fig. 19. ETRUSCAN with a purse” in one hand, the cadu- 
SPOON OF CARVED 
ONE, FOUND AT cGeys® in the other, and his winged 22 
Vuvet (4 linear.) Figs. 20—22. EARLY ROMA 
head-gear lying near his feet. At the sPooNs. (4 linear.) 
® Mentioned and illustrated in Dennis’s Cities and ¢ : of Etruria. 
® Typical of the productive attribute resulting from skill and sagacity. J Ai t ; 


Marceilinus, xvi. 5. 
* Symbolical of Power and Life. See Payne Knight. Symbolical Language. : 


‘4 
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end of the bowl are the figures of a cock* and a goat,” and in the space, between 


the head of Mercury and the cock, is a tortoise.” 


Fig 23. ROMAN SILVER SPOON FOUND AT 


CANTERBURY IN 1568. 


Front and side views. 


(Full size.’ 


Two Roman spoons of silver of somewhat 
similar form, one of which was found in the pier 
of an old bridge at Newcastle-on-Tyne and the 
other in Watling Street, near Rose Lane, Canter- 
bury, are illustrated in Archaeologia," see fig. 23. 

Among the Greek spoons in 
the British Museum there are two 
of silver, which were found at 
Cyzicus (fig. 24). The stem is 
in the form of a goat’s foot, very 
varefully and delicately wrought ; 
the bowl is somewhat like that of 
the ordinary nineteenth century 
spoon. At the back of the bowl, 


where it is joined to the stem, 
Fig. 24. GREEK 
SILVER SPOONS 
IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


additional strength at the place tinear) 


there is a tripartite tongue or lobe, 


which supports the bowl, and gives 


where it is most required. In the 


® Sacred to the Sun and herald of his coming. See 
Pausanias, p- 444. 

Symbolical of the male generative attribute. See 
Diodorus S culus. i. RR. 

© Sacred to Venus, the tortoise being an androgynous 
animal was chosen as a symbol of the double power. ‘* The 
frequency with which it protrudes its head from the shell, 
thus changing its look of repose with the utmost rapidity to 
one of energy and action,” has also been suggested as a 
reason why it was held sacred to Venus, and why it is sym- 
bolic of regeneration, immortality, and the like. Vide Inman, 
Ancient Faiths embodied in Ancient Names, ii., p. 881, 

The tortoise was considered also by the Chinese and 
Hindus sy mbolical of long life. renewed life. eternal life. 
for which reason in their mythology the world is repre- 
sented as borne by an elephant, symbolical of strength, 
which in turn is supported by a tortoise. See Payne Knight, 
Symbolical Language. 

4 See Archaeologia, xv. 402, and xtin. 156-7. 
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vattern which was dug up at 


museum of Naples, there is a silver spoon of similar 
Pompeii. It seems, therefore, that the design of this spoon was common to both 
[taly and Greece. 

Most of the Karly-Christian spoons in the British Museum are of silver, and 
many of them are very elegant in design. Particularly noticeable are a pair 
(fig. 16), having what has been deseribed as the * keel] and dise” feature. The 
bowls of these are surrounded with a flattened rim, about a quarter of an inch 
wide, on which is engraved between two lines a Vitruyvian scroll ornament which 
is continued completely round the bowl. The stems are rectangular, and uniform 
in thickness from the bowl to within an inch of the end, where they terminate in 
baluster form, with a ball at the extremity. There is another pair (fig. 18) with 
the same characteristic “ keel and dise”’ feature, the stems being in the form of 
turned balusters, from the extremity to 
within an inch and a half of the bowl, 
Where they are rectangular. The bowls 
of these bear a remarkable resemblance 
both in size and shape to the bowls of 


English spoons of the fifteenth and six- 


teenth centuries. 
An Early- Christian spoon (fig. 25) 
in the British Museum calls for special 


attention by reason of its resemblance to 


the form of the modern fiddle-pattern. 
It is of silver, quite plain, and small in 
size, being no larger than a modern tea 


[It differs from the modern fiddle- 


spoon. 


pattern only im the shoulder next the 
Figs. 25—29. EARLY CHRISTIAN SILVER SPOONS IN 
bowl being wanting, and the end of BRITON MUSEUM. Hacer.) 


the stem being cut off square, instead 
of being rounded. But for this slight difference, it might very well be said 
that the modern fiddle-pattern spoon is a vulgarised copy of a relie of Early- 
There is a Greek spoon of bronze (fig. 12) in the British Mu- 


Christian days. 
It is a little smaller than the one last mentioned, 


seum, very similar in pattern. 
the bowl is narrower and more pointed, and the stem is ornamented on its face with 
a series of small annulets, converging to a point in the centre of the slender part, 
but the general resemblance of the two spoons is nevertheless quite apparent. 

Along with the spoons of the Early-Christian period it may be convenient to 


| 
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refer to those curious spoon-like objects of bronze of the Late-Celtic period, a 
typical example of which is represented by fig. 30, and which Mr. A. W. Franks 
describes as “ oval plates, slightly concave, and not unlike a modern sugar spoon.” 
Objects of the Late-Celtic period, according to Mr. Franks, “are probably not 
more ancient than the introduction of coinage into Britain, from 200 to 100 years 
before Christ, and not much later than the close of the first century after 
Christ, when the Roman dominion in this country was firmly established. This 
date would account for the occasional discovery of such remains with, or in close 
proximity to Roman antiquities, and also for the influence that their designs 
seem to have exercised over certain phases of Roman colonial art, in which, 
however, their wild and studied irregularity of design are brought into sub- 
jection, though at the same time the patterns lose much of their charm and 


originality. 

The late Canon Rock, in reference to these spoons, says : 
“They almost always occur in pairs and are occasionally found 
at springs of water, or in rivers. One, and only one of the two 
spoons, has bored through it a hole invariably in the same spot, 
just below the lip and about midway on its left-hand side ”’ (look- 
ing from the handle towards the bowl) .... ‘* That these speci- 


mens of Celtic handicraft were, at one period or another, set aside 


by some of that people for the especial service of the Christian 
nronze seoon vounD Church in some of her rites seems beyond a doubt, from finding 
IN THE THAMES, NOW 
IN THe Britise mv- upon them, after they had been cast, certain emblems of Chris- 
SEUM. (4 linear.) 


tianity scratched rougbly. In the bowl of one we see the sign 
of the cross; upon the handle of another three circles, the symbol of three distinct 
persons in the one same Godhead.” .... Their use was “ for giving the sacrament 
of Baptism—one for holding the oil of the catechumens; the second, the one with 


the hole, for holding the oil of chrism.”’ In support of this opinion he adduces the 
fact of their being found in pairs by running water or at a well, and he says that 
‘‘ whenever they could, the Celts in these islands used, instead of the stili or, so to 
say, dead water kept about the house for ordinary purposes, the living waters of a 


stream or a spring, for baptism’; and that “‘ as now, so then, two distinct anoint- 
ings .... took place at baptism: the first with olive oil, on the breast and between 
the shoulders, in the form of a cross, rubbed there by the right-hand thumb that 


had been dipped in the consecrated oil held in that spoon without a hole ; while yet 


® Horae Ferales, pp. 184, 189. 
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standing in the water under which the catechumen had been three times plunged ; 
the second and principal anointing was given to this neophyte within the tabernacle 
woven for the ceremony, of fresh and budding boughs. The oil here used was 
olive, but plentifully mingled with the costly and sweet-smelling balsam or balm 
of Gilead. Among the Celtic people this second oil was... . actually poured 
out upon the crown of the head where it was made to trickle in the shape of 
To do this well and accurately, so as not to spill it where it ought 
Holding this in his right 


cross. 
not to fall, the second or pierced spoon was employed. 
hand, the celebrant let flow slowly through the small hole little drops of the 
chrism, so that it might take the shape of a cross upon the neophyte’s head.” As 
to the date to be assigned to them, Canon Rock thought “the cross on them 
would take them back to the end of the third or beginning of the fourth 


a 


century.” 

The late Mr. Albert Way, in an exhaustive and fully illustrated paper on the 
same subject”, adopts the earlier date assigned to these bronze relics by Mr. 
Franks, and in support of the view that they are not much later than a century 
after Christ, adduces the fact that these objects have been occasionally found with, 
or in close proximity to Roman antiquities and traces a resemblance to some 
Roman cochlearia with short hooked and looped handles, one of which was found 
near Sunderland and another at Chesterford. ‘ We fail”, he says, “to find, in 
such as would unquestion- 


ret 


any instance, the introduction of any decisive evidence, 
ably occur on objects so carefully elaborated,—for instance, the sacred monogram 
composed of the letters Chi and Rho, the most prevalent symbol on the earliest 
Christian relics, the only symbol moreover hitherto found im this country on 
vestiges of so early a date as the Roman occupation of Britain, and that which 
had become generally familiar through the coinage of Constantine and his suc- 
cessors in the fourth century.” 

[t is a far cry from early Christian days to the twelfth century, but very little 
can be said with any degree of authenticity regarding the spoons of the inter- 
vening period. In Asia, especially in the Chinese Empire, if not in India, Persia, 
and Japan, there may be spoons in existence made during this period, but 
whether if such be found they would be accompanied by evidence of their date, is 
extremely doubtful.’ 

In the dark ages which succeeded the civilisation of Rome, when the barbarian 


Archaeological Journal. XXVi. 35 ef seq Thid. et 
Jean Baptist Tavernier, who travelled through the East 250 years ago, says “ the Persians eat 
with wooden spoons, the Chinese with chopsticks ;” and Va Braam, the celebrated Dutch traveller 


of the eighteenth century. says, “ such spoons as were used by the ¢ hinese were of porcelain or 
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valour of the Goths and Huns had crushed not only the power but also the 
luxury and refinement of the empire of the west; when our filibustering Saxon 
forefathers were gradually making this country the home of the most adventurous 
of their race, and every man had to maintain his foothold at the venture of his 
life, it could scarcely be expected that amongst any of the uncultured peoples 
who then dominated nearly the whole of Europe any great number would 
he possessed of spoons of much value, whether by reason of the preciousness of 
the material, or the elaboration of the workmanship bestowed on them. There 
is, on the contrary, every reason for supposing that during the first few cen- 
turies which succeeded the fall of Rome, the material of which by far the greater 
number of these articles were formed was that which was most easily procured, 
and could be shaped with the least expenditure of labour, and that the workman- 
ship was of the rudest description. 

The word “spoon,” derived from the Anglo-Saxon spon, a chip, points to 
wood as the material of which the spoons of our Teutonic ancestors were com- 
monly formed. But in all probability spoons were also made of horn and bone 
a during what is known as the Anglo-Saxon period. There, how- 
ever, appear to be no sufficient grounds for saying that spoons 
of metal, or at any rate of the precious metals, were in use to 
any appreciable extent during this period. For, although spoons 
of precious metal have been found in Anglo-Saxon graves, they 


have occurred but rarely, and these have generally been of that 
particular kind which has small perforations in the bowl, and 
cannot be considered as ordinary domestic spoons. One of such 
spoons, now in the Ashmolean Museum (fig. 31), which was 


found at Chatham, is described by Douglas* as “a silver spoon, 


SPOON IN Til 
ASHMOLEAN 


eee we gold, which is in some places much worn off. The garnets are 


vets. (i linear.) enchased in a projecting socket of silver. They are set on a gold 


ornamented with garnets; the bowl perforated and washed with 


foil, which . . . seems embossed in chequers, by a stamp or milling instrument, 


to add lustre to the stone. On the edges of the handle is a delicate beading, 


earthenware.” This was so probably from early times (the Chinese being a very conservative 
people), it is anhkely therefore, having regard to the fragile nature of the material, that many very 
antique examples have escaped destruction. Possibly the traditions of the Chinese refer to spoons, 
as well as other objects of great antiquity, but how frail a staff tradition is to rely on, for anything 
approaching accuracy in regard to dates, has recently been made manifest in the case of the 
Pudsey spoon. 


* Nenia Britannica, 6,7. See also Akerman's Pagan Saxondom, 66, 
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and in the interval of the setting are small circular marks, so often found on 


ornaments of the lower empire. . . . The reverse of the spoon has a neat brace 


fastened with six rivets, to mend a fracture near the 
handle, on the edge of which is impressed a chain of 
the above circular marks. The silver of the bow! 1s 
as thin as the silver pence of some of our early 
Saxon kings. The back of the handle is worn very 
smooth, particularly the edge, which circumstance, 
with the perforation at the top, shows it to have been 
pendant to some part of the dress. The handle and 
bowl has been hammered out of one piece of silver, 
and the sockets of the stones are fastened with rivets, 
which penetrate the handle.” It was found in a 
orave °*a little below the os sacrum, between the 
femur bones.” Douglas thought it was a magical 
implement, but of this there appears to be no proof. 

A somewhat similar perforated spoon, but with 
five small holes only and a slighter handle, was found 
in an Anglo-Saxon barrow at Stodmarsh, Kent. At 
the junction of the bowl with the handle it is orna- 
mented with a flat triangular-shaped garnet, but 
beyond this the handle is plain. Its description was 
communicated to the Society of Antiquaries by the 
late Mr. J. Y. Akerman, and is iilustrated in Archaco- 
logia.” Saxon spoons of another form are figured by 
Mr. Roach Smith in Collectanea Antiqua.” In Arch- 
acologia® is illustrated a Saxon spoon of silver found 
together with some coins of Ethelwulf and Ethelstan 
at Sevington, North Wilts. Its total length is 8} 
inches. The bowl is only an inch in width and some- 
what fig-shaped. The long flat handle has a circular 
dise in the middle, and at the end it is broadened 
out into an ellipse, being ornamented with an interlaced 
pattern over its entire length. 

A spoon found at Desborough, North Hants (fig. 
32) appears somewhat Roman in character in that 

* Vol. xxxvi., plate xvi., fig. 6. Vol. iv. 58 


See also Archaeol g ia, 468. 


Fig. 32. EARLY SPOON FOUND AT 
DESBOROUGH, NORTHANTS 


(Full 


Vol. xxvu., plate xxiv., p. 302. 
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the lower part of the stem where it meets the bow] is strongly suggestive of its 
having been a modification of the common form of Roman spoon, although the 
ornamentation shows no mark of classic design, but on the contrary, so far as 
the upper part of the stem is concerned, resembles the rude form of balusi-r 
sometimes found in Anglo-Saxon work. Whether this spoon is late-Roman, 
Anglo-Saxon, or Norman Romanesque, is an interesting speculation. It measures 
61, inches in length over all, and is of base silver or white metal; both 
extremities are imperfect, having been broken off. 

Of medieval spoons, one of the earliest and perhaps the most interesting 
example in existence is the coronation spoon preserved among the regalia in the 
Tower of London (Plate V.). Mr. Shaw, in Dresses and Decorations of the Middle 
Ages, referring to this spoon, says it “ has most probably been used in the coronation 
of our monarchs since the twelfth century. Its style of ornament seems to 
prove that it was made at that period. It is of pure gold, with four pearls in the 
broadest part of the handle. The bowl, which is thin, has an elegant arabesque 


pattern engraved on its surface. Unfortunately the enamel has been destroyed, 
either accidentally or wilfully, but the rough surface between the filagree work 
proves its former existence. It is used to hold the oil for anointing the monarch 
at his coronation, and the bowl is divided by a ridge down the middle, into two 
hollow parts... . It has been stated, and documents brought forward to 
substantiate the assertion, that the old regalia of England had entirely dis- 
appeared in the troublous times of Cromwell, and that a new set was made in 
the time of Charles II. It appears, indeed, that the coronation of that monarch 
was obliged to be delayed on account of the absence of these necessary articles 
belonging to the ceremony. Some of the old jewels, however, appear to have 
been recovered; and we can have little hesitation in considering our Spoon as 
having belonged to the ancient regalia. There can, of course, be no doubt of 
its antiquity; and it is not at all probable that an article of this kind should 
have been obtained from any other source.” * 

The document referred to by Mr. Shaw, as having been adduced in proof of 
the assertion that this spoon is of the time of Charles IT., is probably that which 
was communicated to the Society of Antiquaries in 1852.” It is dated Feb. 23, 
1684-5, and contains in a list of the regalia provided for his (then) late Majesty’s 
coronation, the item ‘the anointing spoon, poiz 3 oz. 5 dwts., for silver and 
workmanship £2.” Mr. Cripps in Old English Plate, seems to rely on this entry 


® Vol. i. 


b Proc. Noe. A tig. Ist Ss. il. 222, and Archaec logia, XXIX. 265. 
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for asserting that the coronation spoon “was at all events remade, for the 
coronation of King Charles II.’ 

The spoon, which is 10} inches long, is really of silver-gilt and not of pure 
gold, but Mr. Shaw’s view that it is of the twelfth century appears to be much 
more accurate than the one adopted by Mr. Cripps, and may be supported by the 
following facts: 

[ts ornamentation is totally unlike goldsmith’s work of the time of Charles IL., 
while it so closely resembles the pattern on a mitre of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
preserved at Sens, as almost to suggest that the design of both originated in the 
same source. The same kind of ornamentation may be seen also on the drapery 
of the statues of Clovis [. and his queen, which formerly stood at the entrance of 
the church of Notre Dame at Corbeil, which is twelfth-century work. Again, 
there is somewhat similar ornamentation, but ruder, being earlier work, on a gold 
frontal or table, presented to the cathedral church of Basle in the eleventh century 
by the emperor Henry II., and now preserved in the Cluny Museum. Moreover 
the same style of ornament is frequently found in the architecture of the twelfth 
century, but in none of the seventeenth century. It should however be observed 
that the shape of the bowl differs from that of the earliest known medieval 
domestic spoon, and except that it is wider in proportion near the stem, and 
altogether more shovel-like in form, it resembles somewhat the shape of the 
spoons of Charles II.’s time. On the other hand the manner in which the stem 
is joined to the bowl looks like a modification of the “ keel and disc” feature of 
the early Christian spoons. 

In the entry of 1684-5 the sum (£2) set down for silver and workmanship 
seems very inadequate for such a highly ornate spoon, even at that time. More- 
over, the fact that no mention is made of the pearls, the gilding, and the 
enamelling, with which it was enriched, seems to indicate that the entry in 
question referred to another spoon made for the occasion, but which was probably 
discarded on the original spoon being subsequently brought to light. 

Taken altogether the weight of evidence seems to point to the twelfth century, 
rather than the seventeenth, as the date of the fabrication of this important item 
of our coronation regalia.” Its present weight is 3 0z. 8dwt. 

* Old English Plate, third ed. 197. 

Her Majesty having been graciously pleased to lend the spoon to the Society of Antiquaries 
on the occasion of the reading of this paper, it was by a general consensus of opinion attributed to 
the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century. 


Mr. W. H. St. John Hope suggests that it may have been made as a chalice spoon for use atthe 


coronation of Henry III., for whom new regalia were mad ng to the loss of the old crown jewels 


by King John when crossing the Wash. 
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The domestic spoons in common use in the Middle Ages appear to have 
been made either of wood or horn, for while bone, ivory, serpentine, rock- 
crystel, and glass were occasionally wrought into spoons, and sometimes garnished 
with metal, more or less precious, these can only be regarded as ‘fancy spoons,” 
and certainly not such as were in common use. Gold spoons, except in rare 
instances, seem to have been confined to the use of the monarch, and spoons of 
silver were to be found only in the homes of the wealthy. 

Spoons of pewter, brass, and tinned iron, appear to have been very common 
from about the fifteenth century, and probably earlier. There was also a com- 
pound metal called “ latten,” something like brass in its nature and colour, of 
which spoons and other domestic utensils were made." 

But although spoons of metal of various kinds were in use in this country 
from the thirteenth century, when we find authentic records of silver spoons,” 
there is still abundant evidence to prove that spoons of wood and horn were the 
kinds most commonly found in this country down to a late period in the sixteenth 
century,’ and on the continent of Europe the spoons in general use about the 
same period appear also to have been of wood.’ It is however to silver spoons 

* In regard to spoons of this metal there is an anecdote related of Shakspeare and Ben Jonson 
in Hone’s Beery Day Book, i. 179. Shakspeare, who is said to have been godfather to one of Jonson’s 
children, on being asked after the christening why he appeared so melancholy, replied “ Ben, I have 
been considering a great while what should be the fittest gift for me to bestow upon my godchild, 
and I have resolved it at last.” “I prithee what?” said Ben. “ I’ faith, Ben,” answered Shak- 
speare, “ I'll give him a dozen good latten spoons, and thou shalt translate them.” 

® 1259. Will of Martin de St. Cross, “xij coclearia argenti.” Wills and Inventories (Surtees 

Society 2), 1. 9. 
1296. “ix. coclearia auri, j cocleare argenti magnum pro coquina, pond. xxjs. ijd.” Wardrobe 
Accounts, 24 Edw. I. 
In 1552 Gabriel Lofthouse of Richmond, chaplain, bequeathed “a wod spone tipped with 
silver’ Richmondshire Wills and Inventories, 144 n. 

In Harrison's Deseription of England, written in 1586, prefixed to Hollingshead’s Chronicle, 
“ the exchange of wooden spoons into silver or tin in a good farmer's house,” is spoken of as “ a sign 
of the prosperity of the times.” 

Hone’s Every Day Book (ii. 21) contains a reference to a curious tenure, whereby several town- 
ships adjoining Hutton Conyers Common, in Yorkshire, were entitled to a right of estray or sheep- 
walk on the common. The lord of the manor held his court on the first day in the year, which the 
shepherd of each township was required to attend and do fealty by bringing a twopenny sweet cake 
and a wooden spoon. The bailiff of the manor provided furmety, cheese, and mustard; the 
furmety being in an earthen pot placed in a hole in the ground. Every shepherd was obliged to 
eat of the furmety as a proof of his loyalty to the lord, and for that purpose the spoon was carried 
to the court, for if any neglected to carry a spoon he was obliged to lay himself down on his belly 
and sup out of the pot, when, by way of sport, the bystanders dipped his face into the furmety. 

** Oh!” said Sancho Panza, “ what spoons! what neat wooden spoons will I make when a 


shepherd.” See Don Quixote. 
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that we must chiefly look for the purpose of fixing upon with accuracy the form 
which prevailed at any particular time during the past 500 or 600 years, because, 
unlike gold, silver has not been so very scarce and valuable as to make its use 
practically prohibited, while on the other hand it has been sufficiently valuable 
to render the possession of ‘“‘a few articles of silver” very desirable in the 
homes cf even the ‘well to do,” as conferring a quasi distinction on the 
possessor, and such articles appear to have been taken great care of, and specially 
referred to in wills and inventories, for a period extending over several centuries. 
To the care with which they have been preserved is attributable the fact that so 
many excellent examples of antique silver spoons are to be found through the 
country in public and private collections, and by means of the system of stamping 
plate, we are enabled, with the aid of the date letter in the case of the London 
hall-marks since 1478, to fix the very year in which any fully marked specimen 
of gold or silver was assayed. 

The earliest entry relating to English spoons appears to be that in the will of 
Martin de St. Cross, of the year 1259." It simply refers to a dozen silver spoons. 
There is nothing from which any conclusion can be drawn as to their size, weight, 
or shape, but in the following entries, for copies of which [I am indebted to 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, there are many instances in which the weight is given, 
accompanied by a description, whereby the forms of many of the spoons referred 
to may be identified as resembling examples which, through the course of 
centuries, have been handed down to our own time. 

An entry in the wardrobe accounts of Edward I. of the year 1300 mentions 
seven gold and eight silver spoons marked in the stem with the mark of Paris (the 
fleur-de-lis), which shews they were brought from France. 

An inventory of the crown jewels of Edward III. taken in the year 1] 
1 the leopard, value 59s, 10d."”’ 


329 


mentions ** 36 silver spoons plain white stamped W 
Another entry in the same inventory mentions five spoons of gold weighing 


10s. 10d.. value 9/7. 12s. 6d. From these two entries together we get this fact 


established, that the spoons of the time of Edward III. were much lighter and 


less bulky than those of the Tudor and Stuart periods generally were. 


In a will dated 1392,° registered at York, 6 silver spoons “ cum acrinsse de 


auro”’ are mentioned, doubtless referring to spoons with gilt knops shaped like 


* See note >, on the preceding page. 


> Archaevlogia, X. 241-258. Reduced into the present sta lard we get an average price of 
5s. Od. of the present currency for each spoon, the weight of which was probably about an ounce. 


© Test. Ebor. (Surtees Soc. 4) i. 177. 
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acorns. Similar spoons are mentioned in a will of the year 1459, “dim. dos. 
coclearium cum akehornes.’”* 

The earliest published reference to what are known as “ maidenhead spoons ”’ 
occurs in an inventory of Durham Priory of the year 1446: “ij Coclearia argentea 
et deaurata, unius sect, cum ymaginibus Beate Mariz in fine eorundem.’ 

Six silver spoons “ de fradelett,” mentioned in a will of the year 1440, and 
an entry dated 1490° of six silver spoons “cum fretlettez,” refer to spoons 
knopped with a bunch of grapes or other fruit.° 

Two silver spoons marked with “lybbard hedys and square knoppys”’ are 
found in an entry of 1474-5. 

In an inventory in the British Museum of the year 1487 of Robert Morton, 
gentleman, there is an entry of ‘ij dosen and vj sponys with dyamond poyntes,”’ 
weighing 41 oz. and 1 qr. at 3s, 2d. = 61. 10s. 73d. Here we get 1 oz. 7} dwts. 
as the average weight of each spoon, which being of silver would be about double 
the bulk of the gold spoons of Edward III. of the year 1329, which we have seen 
averaged 1 oz. 6 dwts. each. 

It is remarkable that concerning Apostle spoons, which were very popular 
during the Tudor period, and probably earlier, no entry appears to have been 
found of date anterior to the year 1494-5, when “xij cocliaria argenti cum 
Apostolis super eorum fines” are mentioned in a will in the York Registry®; yet a 
spoon of this description stamped with the London hall-marks for the year 1490-1 
is in the possession of Mr. Staniforth, and it is scarcely likely that this spoon was 
the first of its kind made in this country.’ 

[In the will of Thomas Rotheram, archbishop of York, dated 1498,’ mention is 
made of a dozen silver spoons described as “ slipped in lez stalkes” and “ pond. 
inter se xilij. unc.,” which appears to be the earliest published reference to this 
particular form of spoon. The smallness of the weight of these spoons, as com- 
pared with others of the same period, may be accounted for by the absence of a 
knop at the end. 


* Test. Ebor. ii. 235. > Wills and Inventories (Surtees Soc. 2), i. 91. 
© Test. Ebor. ii. 74. 4 Thid. iv. 54. 
© Cf. Laborde, Glossaire Francais du moyen age, 325; “ Frerer, Fretelet et aussi Fruitelet, Bouton 
en forme de fruit, de fruitelet ou petit fruit, qui suarmonte les couvercles, soit d’un vase, soit d'une 
Test. Ebor. iii. 215. 


8 Journal of the British Archeological Association, xxxiii. 321. According to the standard then 


chasse, et qui se met A l'extrémité d’un coutean.” 


in force (30 shillings per 12 ounces of sterling silver) the price would be equivalent to 6s. 114d 
per ounce present currency, h Test. Ebor. iv. 106. 
' The spoon mentioned in Old English Plate as of 1493-4 is in reality marked with the stamps 


of the years 1533-4. ) Test. Ebor. iv. 142. 
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The will of Robert Wooderove of Norwich, dated 1501, mentions “ vj sylver 
spones w‘ square knoppes gilt, and other ij sylver spones w' Akornes gilt ’’ ;* and 
in the will of Sir Roger le Strange, dated 1505, “a dosen Sponys w' lyons” 
are entered.” 

The following is copied from an inventory of the Merchant Taylors’ Company 
of London, dated 1512°: 


6 spones, with Saint John Baptist on the spones endes pois togeders 9 une. 3 qrs. 


6 gilt spones, with wrethen knoppes* 


6 gilt spones, with strawbery knoppes \ | 


6 gilt spones, with acornes, pois togiders 10 une. quarter di. 


2 wilt spones, with round knoppes and sonnes, pois 3 une. 


a gilt spone with Saint John on the knoppe, and the stele graven with his 


name, 2 unces di quarter lesse 
spones, Whyte, with Saint John upon the knoppes, 12 dossen and one spone, 


pois togiders by the weight ot troye 181 une. 


Of the year 1506 are bishop Fox’s six spoons with owls at 


the ends of the stems, preserved at Corpus Christi College, 


( yx fe Fig. 33 SPOON 
. . WITH “ WhiTtTHEN 
In the will of Margaret Grey, dated 1515, mention is made of xxop 1488-9, 
** i) silver sponys, being in a purse, 1 y’of being a gemewe spone, and eine 


the other a spone w' a forke.’’! 


The “*gemewe spone ” here referred to is probably a hinged 


or folding spoon, and the “spone wt a forke” might perhaps 42 
have been similar to a small spoon in the British Museum 

(see fig. 34) with a fork called a sucket fork at its end, used for 


eating sweetmeats with. 


Of the year 1516 are six spoons with gilt balls at the ends KN 
ot the stems, formerl\ th wing to bishop ox. prese rved at Corpus () 


Christi College, Oxford. 
| he l l apostle Spe OTIS, all DY the Same maker, bought by the SPOON AND FORK 
Rev. T’. Stanmiforth at the Bernal sale in 1855 for 62 guineas, are rHe BRITBH 


. MUSEUM 
stamped with the hall-marks for the year 1519. (4 linear 


Fig. 33, which represents a spoon of the year 1488-9, affords a good example of a “ writhen 
knop.’ Cf. the inventory of Robert Morton, 1487, quoted on the preceding page, which also has 

| dosen spones with wrethyn knoppes.” 
St. John Baptist was the patron saint of the fraternity, which fact accounts for the number 


of spoons it possesed knopped with the image of that saint 


N wtolk Archaeology, 1. 263. 
VOL. LILI. 
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The following entries occur in an inventory dated 1523, of the goods of dame 


Agnes Hungerford *: 
Item iij dossen of sylver sponys, with knottes of sykyls on the hed." 
Item halfe a dossen of sylver spounys with mayden heedes on the end, gylte. 
Item a dossen of sponys with akornes on the end. 


Iter one spone of sylver, wryten on the end mpne assurpd truth. 


In an inventory of Minster Priory in Sheppey, Kent, of the year 1536, there 


is an item : 
‘* xiij spones of Chryst and the xij apostells whereof j gylt and the rest sylver 


with images gylt 


And the entry “a dosen of sylver spones with myters, the myters beyng 
gilt,’’ occurs in the same inventory.° 
An entry of the year 1546, in the Durham Registry, refers to “ij sylver sponys 
withe angells on the knoppes gyltyd.” “ 
The following entries, which have been extracted by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope 
ii from Henry VITE.’s Jewel Book,* inform us of the number and description of spoons 
i possessed by the English king in the first half of the sixteenth century : 
Bit SPOONS. 
20 Jans 
| maw, V1. ntory of the King’s Jewelhouse. 
SPONES OF GOLDE, 
i f, 221 Item one Spone of golde graven with an .H. and a Roose poiz one ounce q"rt’ di 
1 Item a Spone of gold w' a rubie at the end poiz ij oz. di quart 
i Item a Spone of gold with a wrythen stele having a Scripture abowte it the 
: . . kinges armes crowned in the topp gyven by the lorde Marques of Excetor uppon 
Neweyeres day anno xxv° I. viii poiz ij oz. iij que’ di 
. ltem a Spone of gold with a playne knopp vj squared withowte any graving 
i therein gyven by the Lorde Dawbeney anno xxvij"’ nuper R. H. viij poiz ij oz. skant 
i Item a Spone of gold with a playne square stele and a di knopp with a roose 
| at theend half white and half redd receaved of the kinges grace that ded is in 
| lewe of a spone receaved by his grace owte of his pantrye poiz ij ounces 
W Item a Spone of gold with a knopp six squared and the stele vj squared 
gyven by the Ladie Marques Dorsett on New yeres daye anno xxix’ nuper H. 
| | Viij poiz ij oz. di q"rt’ 
Archaeologia, Xxxviil. 361. > The sickle was a Hungerford badge. 
i | Archaeologia Cantiana, vii. 300, 306. 4 Wills and Inventories (Surtees Soc. 2) i. 124. 
¢ From Henry VIII's. Jewel Book, MS. XXIX. Soc. Antiq. Lond. 
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Item a small Spone of gold having a stele six square | and verey small 

chased the knopp being six squared gyven by therle of Bridgewater on Newe- 

yeres daye Anno xxx’ nuper H. viij poiz one oz, di 
Item one Spone of gold the stele yj squared the knopp at theend vj squared 

having thereuppon enameled a roose white and redd gyven by the lorde Stafford 

the saide dave and yere poiz one oz. Lj q"rt’ di 
[tem a Spone of gold with a wrethen stele and a double roose white and redd 

at theend poiz ij Oz. 
[tem a Spone of gold with a knopp six squared therein the kinges armes 

graven gyven by the lorde Dawbeney anno xxviii’ nuper H. viij poiz ij oz. quart’ 
Item one Spone of gold with a iiij square stele twooe squares thereof graven 

or chased with a three squared knopp iu the myddes and on a plate at theende 

the kinges armes graven and enameled poiz iij oz di quart’ 
Item one Spone of gold with a flatt stele twoo partes thereof enameled 


blacke likewise parte of the knopp having a plate therein the kinges armes 


graven and enameled thereuppon poiz ilij oz. di q"rt’ 
Item a Spone of gold with a stele chased and a rounde knopp having a 

dyamounte sett in the ende poiz oz. q™rt’ 
Item a Spone of gold the stele turned rounde with a rounde knupp and a 

redd roose and a white at the end weying iij o%. 
tem one other Spone of gold the stele six squared the knopp allso six 

squared with a Lion graven uppon the end poiz ij Oz. 
Item twoo Spones of gold the haftes of theym being writhen one of theym 

hathe the kinges armes at thone ende and thother a roose poiz togethers _iiij oz. ij q't’ and ij* vj" w' 


[tem one Spone of gold wrought uppon the stele w leaves and a redd 


flower uppon the topp poiz iij ounces 
Receaved of S' John Gate knight pareell of the plate carried in the 


removing coters for bankettes as before. 


Item a Spone of gold with a flatt stele the kinges armes e1 ameled uppon the 
knopp polz ilij On. 
Item a Spone of gold the handle rounde embossed with leaves like chessemen 
and a rounde knopp poiz ilij OZ ilj q‘ters di 


Item a Spone of gold having a roose in the knopp enameled white and redd 


poiz ij oz. quart’ di 


Receaved of Wittm Sayntbarbe one of the gromes of the kinges Ma'* 
pryvey Chamb' ix? July Re ©. yj" p'mo parcell of the dyett 
plate 

Item a Spone of gold the handle being wrythen the kinges armes enameled 
at the ende poiz 
ltem a Spone of golde foure squared the kinges armes ename led at the end 


poiz ij oz. i quart’ 


72 
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Receaved at Hampton Courte of the saide S8* Thomas Cawarden as before. 


Item twoo Spones of gold with twoo Lions holding twoo Seutchions w™ the 


kinges armes enameled at thendes poiz Viij 02. 
Item one Strayner* of gold with a roose at thende poiz il 02. 


Receaved the xj of July 1547 peell of the night plate founde in a 


square house in the long gallorie at Westminster. 
Item a little Spone of golde with a perle at thende poiz j q'rter di of an ounce 
Receaved at Hampton Courte owte of the kinges owne Juelhous as 
before. 
Item viiy Spones of golde of sondrie sortes whereof one hathe a knopp of 
perle poiz togethers xxij oz. di 
Receaved at Hampton Courte late in the Custodie of David Vincent. 


Item a Spone of golde poiz iij 02. 


f, 244 Receaved at Windesor as before. 


} Item one Spone of gold the stele being wrought with leaves and a Scripture 
enameled having a white Martlett in the topp poiz togethers ij Oz. 1ij q"rters 
Item one Spone of gold with a wrethe abowte the stele and a roose in the 
topp poiz ij oz. quart. 
Receaved at Otelandes of the saide 8S‘ Thomas Cawarden knight. 
H . Item twoo Spones of gold thone having a roose at thend and thother a ffaweon 
crowned poiz togethers iiij oz. di q"rt’ 
4 Receaved owte of the saide Secrete Juelhous in tholde gallorie at 
Westm! as before. 
ij Item xv Spones of cristall garnished with gold thone of theym lacking the 
boll poiz togethers Xvj oz. di di 
i 11 Item one Spone of gold the stele enameled and a white Lyon at thende 
q thereof poiz j 07. q'ters 
i i Item one Spone of gold the stele wrought w' an Aungell bearing a libbardes 
A| hedd uppon a Seutehion poiz ij oz. di di q"rter 
1 f| Item a Spone of golde the stele enameled blacke with the kinges armes 
i enameled at thende thereof poiz iiij oz. quart’ 
Item one Spone of golde the stele enameled blacke with a roose at thende 
thereof poiz ij oz. quarter 
: 1 f. 25 Item one Spone of golde with the kinges armes enameled at thend poiz ij oz. quart’ di 
tr Item one Spone of gold having a Lion holding a ring in his clawe weying one oz. di di quart’ 
Item one Spone of gold the stele having a ragged thing abowte it and a white 
1 and a redd roose at thend thereof’ poiz one oz. di 
te * In another list of king Henry VIII.’s gold spoons is found “a strayner of golde for orrenges 
} waying x oz, d" q*rt’.””. This could hardly be described as “a spoon.” The strained juice of oranges 
| being at that time used as a beverage, the “strayner” of king Henry VIII. was probably something 
. i like the double-handled strainer of the last century. 
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Item one Spone of gold the stele partely enameled blacke and a rounde 
knopp poiz one oz. quart’ di 
[tem twoo Spones of gold with H. and J. at thende of theym poiz togethers iij oz. di di quart’ 
Item a Spone of gold with H.A. crowned at thend¢ thereof poiz ij ounces 


Item a Spone of gold with armes of foure birdes and other thinges in yt at 
thende thereof poiz ij ounce 


Item a Spone of gold with a deeres foote at thende of the stele poiz ij ounces 


[tem one Spone of gold with a playne knopp poiz ij oz. iy q’rt? di 


SPONES. 


Receaved of the saide Remayne 
Item fourtene Spones well gilt slipped at thendes weing xxvj ounces di 
Item . xvij. gilt. Spones w' half knoppes and Staffordes knottes at thendes 
weing XXXxij Ounces quarters 
Item five Spones gilt w' Rooses in the knoppes poiz ix oz. lij q'trs di 


Item five Spones gilt wt Buddes of the knoppes weing vij ounces 


Item xj Spones gilt weing XXij OZ. 


[tem vj Spones w' knoppes vj squared at thendes marked w' a Crossbow and 

Esses bought of Cornelis poiz xj ounces q“rter 
[tem two gilt Spones w' the tre R the knoppes like Rooses and rounde 

bought of John Freeman goldsmithe thone spone to make up vj Spones with the 

entered in this Booke before and there weing ix oz. iij q"rt¢ di and thother 


ne to make upp xij Spones w' the xj entred in this Boke before weing 
xxij oz. thes two Spones poiz iij ounces ij q"rters di 
Item five gilt Spones w' thappostells at ther endes pe iZ xX ounces quarter 
[tem xij silver Spones w' gilt Columbynes at the endes weing xxiij ounces «i 


[tem eight Spones white with thappostells at the endes gilt weing Xilij OZ. 
Item tenne other Spones white slipped at thendes weinyg together XV ounces iij quarters 
Item twelve Spones white slipped at thendes gilt weing: XXVilj ounces 
tem twelve Spones white w' diamoundes knoppes veing together X) Ounces ii) quarters 


no weight given 


,; at thendes H and R weing 


Item vj white Spones slipped ut their endes poz 
Item foure white Spones Ww thes tres graven al 


viij OZ. di 


sundrey makinges weing 


Item Ixvj Spones gilt of divers sortes and 

('xxxij ounces iij quarters 

Item twelve gilt Spone3; w' vj squared knoppes and squared steeles all 

striken w' the tre E poz. XXilj OZ. quarter 
Item twelve gilt Spones w' vj squared knoppes and square d steeles all striken 

w* the tre C. poz. XXiij OZ quarter 
Item twelvé gilt Spones w' vj squared knoppes at thendes and all striken w' a 


small B. poiz 


£97 
XxX OZ. di 


f, 98. 


f, 


f, 


Os b 


99 b 


19% 
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Iter ix gilt Spones w' gilt Apostelles at the endes one being of another sorte 

striken with an H and cight striken w' an A poz together xix oz. di 
Item ix gilt spones w' vj squared knoppes at the endes and roses graven 

theruppon striken with H and one with a harte weing XIX OZ. 
Item foure gilt spones of severall sortes thone with Christ at thende another 

w' one of the Apostelles at thende the thirde w' an Angell at thende and the 

fourth w! a Crowne at thende weing together x oz, di quarter 
Item five Spones sumtyme gilt: gilt (sic) three therof w' womens heddes 

and faces and thother two with Lyons poz. vj ounces 


Item tenne spones parcell gilt w' thappostelles at thendes poz. XV ounces iij quarters 


Item foure Spones gilt thone w'a Columbyne at thende striken w" a D tother 
two with squared knoppes striken with a T or R: the fourthe being almost white. 


slipped at thende weing vij ounces quarter 


Item xxiiij Spones of Silver gilt wherof xij hathe Sicles at ther endes weing xlix 02. 
Item one Suckett Spone w' a forke Joyned together of silver gilte weing li] 0%. 
[tem one Spone of Silver gilt. thandle w" a Roose poz. ij ounces 
Item one Spone w' a suckett forke uppon one stele gilt poz. li) ounces 


Item ix Spones of silver and gilt with the Lorde Crumwelles armes at their 
endes poz. XXxiiij ounces quarter 


Item foure Spones of white bone the steelez of Imagies of white bone in 


Tabernacles of silver and gilt the rest of the steelez of silver and gilt poz vij ounces di quarter 
Item eight Spones of mother of peerle thaftez of silver and gilt poz vij ounces di 
Item one spone of Christall garneshed and thaftes of silver and gilt poz together one OZ, 


Item one Spone of Cerpentyne the steele and part therof of silver and gilt w* 


a Crosse at thende and wordez graven poz one ounce quarter 


Item one spone of silver and gilt wt thafte of glasse at thende therof a 
Columbynre of silver gilt poz one ounee lij quarters di 
Item three sponez of pied bone garneshed withe silver gilt poz together ij oz. quarter 
Item twelve Sponez of mother of peerle the stecles of Silver and gilt and 
twelve forkes of silver and gilt poz together Xvij ounces quarter 
Item two sponez of cristall the steelez of silver and gilt of sundry sortes weing together ij ounces 
Item vj Sponez of welke shelles every of them garneshed slightlie w' silver 
poz together (no weight given | 
Item one spone w! suckett forke at thende of silver and gilt poz one 03 iij quarters 


Item v Spones of Cristall garnysshed wt golde enameled. 


In an inventory of Thurston Tyldesley, dated 1554, the following entry 
occurs 

xiij sylver spones w" the image of God apon one of them and the images of xij apostells 
apon the others, xxiiij ounces at iiij s. viij d. vi xijs* 


& Lancashire and Cheshire Wills (Chetham Soc. XXXIlil.), 108. 
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In the will of Robert Bennett, prebendary of Durham, dated 1558, oceur “ xij 
silver spones w‘ skallap shells on ther heads,” and “one silver spone kilt w" an 
accorne on the head’”’;* and two other wills, dated 1546 and 1559 respectively, 
mention “ three silver spones withe mayden heids”’’ and “foure sylver spoones 
with lyons off th’ends gilt.” ” 

An inventory of Sir Thos. Ramsay, lord mayor of London, dated 1577, 
mentions ‘ 11j dossen of postle spoones parcell gilt,’ and “two dossen and fower 
postle spoones, parcel] gilt.’ 


And an inventory of Archbishop Parker, of the year 1575, contains : 


xij spones, withe mayden heddes, 

xij spones with square knoppes, 

xj spones with rounde flatt knoppes, & one other gilte, 
viij other olde spones. 


A dosen of pewter spones." 


From the descriptive records and extant specimens already referred to, it 
appears clear that whatever may have been the form of the English domestic 
spoon prior to the fourteenth century, from that time till about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, it consisted of a fig-shaped bowl, curved upwards to 
such an extent as to be incapable of holding a complete spoonful of liquid ; 
the wider part of the bowl being at the base, and the narrower next the stem or 
“ stele.” This was commonly hexagonal, or, in the language of the period, “ six- 
squared,” terminating in most cases with a knop, the shape of which varied 
greatly, and consisted, as we have seen, of acorns; square, or, as they are some- 
times called, six-squared knops”’; hexagonal ar-heads, or “dyamond poyntes”’; 
strawberries, balls, or scallop shells; busts of the Blessed Virgin, or, as they are 
sometimes called, “ maidenheads ”’; birds of some kind, such as owls, falcons, or 
columbines; mitres (as in the case of the Minster Priory spoons); the figure of an 
angel, saint, or apostle; an ornamental knob with a flat end, which we know as 
the “baluster and seal head’’; and, during the Tudor period, a lion sejant holding 
a shield with its fore paws. From the time of the Tudors till shortly after the 
Restoration, the stems were often cut off at the end in a diagonal line sloping 
outwards from the face, and so finished without a knop of any kind. Spoons 


with such stems were generally referred to as “ slipped in the stalkes.” 


a Wills and Inventorie s (Surtees Soe. 2) 1. 172, 173. 


R chmondshire Wills and Inve (Surte es Soc 2b 62 2s 


© Archaeologia, XL. 336, 


Archacologia, Xxx. 27, 28. 
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One of the earliest English domestic spoons known to the writer is a London- 


made silver spoon with fig-shaped bowl, “ six-sided stele,’ and gilt ‘ dyamond 


SILVER 


FOLDING SPOON FOUND AT 
(Full size.) 


SCARBOROUGH, 


effect that “the leopard’s head was crowned from the first. 


poynte”’ (fig. 35). 
Mr. A, W. Franks 
and Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope having 
examined a spoon 
almost identical in 
form, attributed it 
to the fourteenth 


century. Thisspoon 


is much shghter 


in the stem and 


altogether less bul- 

ky than the spoons Fig. 35. sroow 
WITH “ DIAMOND 

of later date. The  poyynr” or 

CENTURY DATE, 
(4 linear) 


only mark it bears 
is an uncrowned 
leopard’s head, stamped (chin 
upwards) in the bowl or ‘ spoon- 
self.” The leopard’s head is 
surrounded by a circle of 
raised dots, a reproduction, as 
it were, in miniature of the 
dotted circle on Edwardian coins. 
Every feature seems to point to 
the fourteenth century as the 
date of this spoon. It may, how- 
ever, possibly belong to the early 
part of the fifteenth century, 
but the fact of the leopard’s head 
being uncrowned favours the 
earlier period, and at the same 
time qualifies the conclusion 
arrived at by Mr. Cripps, to the 


9a 


The Scarborough folding spoon (fig. 36) appears to be a typical example 


* Old English Plate, 3rd ed. 45. 
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of a description of spoon made probably for the use of persons travelling who 
carried their own spoons in their pockets." It is of silver, and terminates with 


a diamond point. Its date has been assigned to the fourteenth 


century. Making allowance for the shortness of the stem, the wy 
grotesque head which slides over the joint, and the more clumsy % 
finish of the provincial workmanship in the Scarborough 
spoon, its general character will be found to resemble very 
closely that of the “dyamond poynted” table spoon just | 
described.” 

A base-metal spoon, knopped with the bust of a lady in a [ 
horned head-dress of the time of Henry V. (fig. 57), belonging 
to Mr. R. Drane of Cardiff, is a most interesting relic of the 4 
middle ages, for there can be no doubt, having regard to the \ 
style of the head-dress, that it belongs to the first half of , 

Fig. 37 


the fifteenth century.® It is interesting also, as confirming gpoox wiru nest oF A 
what has been said regarding the slender make of the spoons “40% /("/) 2PSEY 
of this period, as compared with those of later date. 
The acorn, which is the earliest form of knop that has been found deseribed in 
any published document, was, it seems, much favoured during 
the fifteenth century, but not so much afterwards. In the CF 
acorn-knopped spoons of later date the acorn is of larger size. 6) 
Although, as we have seen, the termination of the stem varied 
considerably, the common forms appear to have been but few, 
the most popular being the apostle termination. ‘These spoons 


were often made in sets of thirteen, twelve being knopped with 


the apostles, each distinguished by his emblem, the knop on the 


thirteenth being an image of Christ, the left hand holding 
the orb and cross, the right hand raised in blessing. The set 
of the year 1626, presented to the Goldsmiths’ Company by 


‘ 


Geo. Lambert, Esq., F.S.A., although of somewhat late date, 


\ 
appears to be the most complete set known, in that each of mag 
the thirteen spoons was made at one time and by the same EARLY FORM ov 
APOSTLE 
maker. linear. ) 
° The will of Joan Wickliffe, 1562, mentions ‘ on faldez lver spone.” Richmondshire Wills 
l Inventories, 157 
See Proce. Soe. Antiq. nd. 2nd S. xii 
This spoon was bought at Christie's in June 1859 by Messrs. Dobson and Son for £5 10«., and 


ld by them at a profit to Mr. Drane, to whom it now | ngs 


VOL. LIT. U 


or 


| 
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[In the earliest apostle spoons the nimbus is set at the back of the apostle’s 
head (see fig. 38), while in those of later date it is a flat cireular dise fixed on 
the top of the head (see fig. 39). Sometimes it is perforated like 


a Catherine wheel. 

The baluster seal-headed 
ij knop appears to have oceupied the 
second place in popular favour. Of 


the other forms which have been 
referred to, those described as 


“slipped in the stalk” seem to | 


have been the most common. 


In the case of nearly every 


genuine “ knopped”’ silver spoon, 
a careful examination will reveal 
Pag the fact that the stem and bowl 


LATER FORM OF have been hammered out of one 
APOSTLE SPOON, 
i 


(jlineer) — piece of metal, and that the knop 


has been cast and secured to the 
° stem by a soldered joint, usually of 
7 the form which architects describe 
as a “V-joint.” <A notch of V- 


shape having been eut out of the 
top of the stem, and a small piece 
| of the east metal attached to the 
f, ds knop, shaped to fit into this notch, 
f the two parts are united in such a 
\ ) way that the lowest part of the 
b moulding of the knop rests on the na 
wig. £0. edges of the hammered metal of MAIDENHEAD SPOON. 
nest.) LONDON, 1520-1. (4 linear.) 


the stem, the joint being strength- 
ened by the two prongs of hammered metal gripping the cast burr of the knop, 
which fits into them. There may be genuine examples with their knops affixed 
in a different manner, but they are not often found. 


9) 


Of ‘ maidenhead” spoons an excellent example of the year 1520-21 was 
exhibited to the Society in 1880* (see fig. 41), Another specimen, with the 
London hall-marks for the year 1555-4, is shown in fig. 42. 


* Proc. Soc. Antig. Lond. 2nd 8. viii. 405. 
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In my own collection is a baluster and seal-headed spoon, by an Exeter maker. 
This spoon is a little worn in the bowl, but is a fairly good example of the com- 
monest form of seal-headed spoon, viz., that 
A with the acanthus leaf ornament beneath the 
= lobes, on which the flat seal end rests. j 
Fig. 435 represents a London seal-headed 
spoon of the year 1560-1. It has a somewhat 


uncommon form of baluster, in that its lobes are 


larger than usual, and there is a rather long 


shank or neck between the lobes and the torus 
moulding at the end of the shaft. Another 
spoon (fig. 44), of the year 1562-5, has a balus- 


ter under the seal-head, somewhat like the last 


named but without the long neck. This is a 


<poox form of seal-head frequently found in sixteenth seat- 

LONDON, 1553-4 : HEADED SPOON 

0 0 ] 
linear.) | Century spoons. In large seal-headed spoons of somsen, | 60-1 

inear.) 


later date the baluster is often much elaborated, 
and occupies a greater length of stem than in examples of the sixteenth 


century. 


\ 
Fig. 46 EWTER SPOON WITH Fig. 48 
Fig. 44. Fig. 45 STRAWBERKY KNOP, IN THE BASE-METAL 8POON (PIto- 
BALUSTER-HEADED MAIDENHEAD SPOON IN BRITISH MUSEUM BABLY FRENCH), WITH 
SPOON. LONDON, 1562-3 THE BRITISH MUSEUM Fig. 47. SPOON WITH ACORN HALF-LENGTH FIGUL 
| linear.) (4 linear.) KNOP | linear.) (} linear 


[here are in the British Museum two English medieval Spoons; one of silver 


knopped with a “ maidenhead” (fig. 45), the other (fig. 46) of pewter with a 


u2 


— 
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strawberry knop. They differ somewhat in form from the majority of the spoons 
of their respective types. 

The well-known “ Pudsey”’ spoon is a good example of an early sixteenth 
century seal-headed spoon, but the revelation recently made regarding its date 
has deprived it of much of the interest which tradition formerly attached to it. 

Fig. 47 represents a spoon knopped with an acorn, sometimes described as 
‘cum acrinsse,” “cum glandibus,” and “cum allepovis.” 

The base metal spoon with ornamental stem knopped with a figure in a plumed 
hat (fig. 48), appears to be of continental work, probably French, of the time of 
Francis I. 


The silver spoon knopped with a lion sejant (fig. 49) has 


Q 

Fiz the London hall-marks for 1592-3. It is an interesting example 

of a type deseribed 1 “ary doc nts as a “silver 
ta type described in contemporary documents as a “ silver 

| 


a 


spone with a lyon, holding a scutcheon at the end gilt;” * a type 


which is found only from the time of Henry 
| VIII. to James I. 
The spoon of silver ** slipped in the stalk”’ Ih 


(fig. 50) is of the year 1598-9. It is a good 


Elizabethan specimen of this form of spoon, 
a form sometimes referred to as the Puritan 


spoon, not because it was developed during 


the Puritan ascendancy, for we have seen it 

Witt mentioned in various documents from the 
ON SEJANT, 

LONDON, 1592-3 year 1500 downwards, but because during 


the period when puritanism was dominant, 


under the name of “ Commonwealth,” this form, probably by 
SPOON * SLIPPED IN 


reason of its severe plainness, appears to have been the most THE STALK.”’ 
LONDON, 1508-9, 
favoured. (4 linear. 


Fig. 51 represents a spoon like one ‘ of silver-gilt, the stele 
six sided, with a scripture upon it, the knop being round and wrought with 
leaves, and the letters W. and P. graven at the end.” This spoon, which is 
fully marked for the year 1610-1, is a fine specimen of the commonest baluster 
and seal-headed type which prevailed during the century preceding the Com- 
monwealth, but is rarely found of later date. It is evidently a christening 


spoon, for the “scripture” on the stele, which reads “ Margaret Austen born 


® See Hi nry VIII.’s Jewel Book, and Richmond Wills, anno 1558. 
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the 11 day of September 1610,” corresponds with the date letter stamped on 
the back." 

Fig. 52 represents a silver ‘master spoon,” of the year 
1657-8, such as that referred to in the 1554 inventory of 
Thurston Tyldesley,” in the entry “xiij sylver spones w* the 
image of God apon one of them.” At the extreme end of 
nearly every spoon knopped with either an 
apostle or a baluster and seal-head, there 


will be found a plate or flat piece of metal, 


either circular or hexagonal in outline; but 
the master spoon differs from others in that 
it has the figure of a dove, symbolical of the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon God the 


Son, raised in low relief on the upper surface 


of this plate SEAL-HEAVED SPOON 
Before taking leave of the spoons of Loupon, 1610-31. 
(4 linear.) 


the sixteenth century there is a brass spoon 
in the British Museum, from the collection of Mr. Cook of 


or Parsonstown, which calls for a word or two, 
otk as it probably belongs to that period. From 
mer ag fig. 53 it will be seen that the bowl is of | 
the early type. The stem, however, is four- 
sided and moulded crosswise like a square baluster. At the end 
of the stem is a long notch, in which it would app ar, judging 
from the pin-hole near the extreme end, a wheel must have aN 


formerly revolved. It is probably a cook’s spoon, the wheel 


being very likely for the purpose of decorating pastry. 

[t is a remarkable feature in the spoons of the seventeenth 
century, that as they get later in date the shape of the bowl 
BRASS SPOON IN THE 


BRITISH MUSEUM 
(4 linear.) 


changes from what it was in the reign of James I., and had 
been for at least two centuries previously, and becomes wider 
* The custom, therefore, which obtained during the Tu and Stuart periods for sponsors to 


present their god-children with spoons at their christer may in view of this spoon be taken 


not to have been confined to apostle spoons, as some writé ppear to suggest. Vide Brand, Popular 


Antiquities, i. 48, and Cripps, Old English Plate, 3rd ed. 193. It is in allusion to this custom that 
Shakspeare makes Henry VIII. say in reply to Cramer's declaration 
spare your spoons.” Ienry VIII. v. 2. 


of his unworthiness of being 


Sponsor to the young princess, * Come, come, my lord, you’ 


Lancashire and Cheshire Wills, 108. 
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in proportion near the stem and narrower at the base. This change, which 

appears to have proceeded gradually, is very noticeable in three spoons in my 

collection. The first is a Puritan spoon of the year 1638-9, the bowl of which, 

except for being somewhat narrower in proportion at the lower end, does not differ 
greatly from that of the sixteenth century. But in the second, 

J an apostle spoon (fig. 54), from which the date letter has 


been worn away, but which, judging from the other marks, 
particularly that of the maker, [°I., in a plain shield, was 
probably made between 1640 and 1657, the outline of the bowl 
is very nearly a true ellipse; while in the bowl of the third, 
a Puritan spoon (fig. 55) of the year 1662-3, there is not the 
least semblance left of the fig-shape which had prevailed from 


the fourteenth century down to the time of Charles I. The 
wider part of the bowl is next to the stem, the narrower at 
the base, and generally its form approaches towards that which 
came into fashion soon after the Restoration. This gradual 
crow et. ween Change in the shape of the bowl may be noticed in nearly 
‘yee. every London-made spoon, from about the commencement 
. of Charles I.’s reign right through the Commonwealth, and 

until the reign of Charles IT. 

The exception to this general change of form during this period is to be found 
in the case of spoons which appear to have been made to match others of earlier 
date ; just as, whilst it may be stated as a general proposition that knopped 
spoons such as those with apostles or baluster and seal-heads were not made after 
the Restoration, the exception may be found in the case of those which have been 
made to follow suit with earlier spoons, as for instance the seal-headed spoons of 
the Armourers’ Company, one of which is of the year 1687, a second of 1690, and 
a third as late as 1745. 

The bowls of the spoons of continental Europe appear to have assumed the 
egg-shaped form, with the small end downwards, at least a quarter of a century 


before this form became general in England." 


* The new form of spoon occurs in a French silver-gilt spoon of about the end of the sixteenth 
century, illustrated in Shaw's Dresses and Decorations. A Dutch silver spoon with “ Rowland 
Bowles de Burcombe, Wilts, 1623” engraved onthe back of the bow], belonging to Mr. Drane, is also 
of the new form. The stem of this spoon, which is triangular in form and apparently of cast 
metal, is surmounted by an arquebusier holding with his right hand the arquebus, his left hand 


Hanging from a band on his chest is a supply of ammunition, and on his head 


resting on his hip. 
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Shortly after the Restoration the English spoon became completely changed 
in form, and the modifications which have been referred to as having taken place 


in the bowl are now seen to have been not the only changes to which the spoon 
of about the middle of the seventeenth century was subjected; for, by the year 
1670, the stem, which had been hexagonal and nearly as great in thickness as in 
width, is now seen to have become quite flat, much wider and thinner than 
formerly, and still wider and thinner at the extreme end, where it is curled 
slightly upwards and cleft into three parts, and the lower part of the stem, which 
was in earlier spoons finished off in a short angle at the top of the bowl, is now 
continued in the form of a tongue more than half way down the back of the 
bowl. But before the new description of spoon became established in general 
favour, some of the features of the old form continued to struggle for existence, as 
may be seen in many examples of the period. 

Whether the new form was introduced from the continent, or was developed in 
this country from the earlier spoon described as “slipped in the stalk,” is a 
question which, like that with reference to the deyelopment or imtroduction of 
the pointed arch, will probably find advocates ranged on either side. The view 
that the new fashion was imported, may be argued from the 
fact that the new form of bowl appeared earlier in continental 
spoons than in those of this country, and that the latter, when 
ornamented, partook of the characteristics of continental rather 
than English work. On the other hand, the ‘* home-develop- 


ment ’’ theory may be supported in the following manner. 


Take, for a starting point, a Puritan spoon of the end of the 


sixteenth century, ¢./., that of the year 1598-9 (fie. 50), the 


stem of which is hexagonal, like that of almost every other 


contemporary English spoon. But in a similar spoon of forty Y 
years later the stem is perceptibly wider at the extremity than 4 
near the bowl. Whilst in the Puritan spoon (fig. 55) of still \ 
twenty years later, that is to say, at the termination of the Com- pag 
monwealth, the stem is increased to nearly double its former — PURITAN sroos 
width, and this increased width is obtained, not by any addi- (4 Hnear. ) 

a morion, or helmet, of the period shortly antecedent to the engraved date. A German spoon 
of gilt metal in the British Museum, also of the early part of the seventeenth century, has a bow! 


the new form, and the stem, which is round and ornamented with spiral fluting, is continued 
halfway down the back of the bow! in the form of a triangular tongue, somewhat like the rat-tail 


t appeared in its earliest form in English spoons. 
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tional metal, but by hammering thinner the amount formerly used. The stem of 
this spoon is as wide as that of the trifid-ended form which immediately suc- 
ceeded it. A slight stretch of the imagination will suffice to supply the reason 
for an intelligent silversmith making the stem a little thinner and wider still at 
the extremity, and ornamenting it by inserting two cuts and curling the ends 
upwards, as seen in the spoon of 1673-4 (fig. 56). The tongue on the back of 
the bowl was an addition not found in all spoons of the new form, as evidenced 
by an Exeter spoon dated 1676, 

The theory of the insular development of the new fashion having been con- 
sidered it may be worth while to examine the form and ornamentation of a 
continental spoon (fig. 57) lent by Mr. R. Drane. The tongue is made to form 
the centre of an acanthus leaf which is chased on the bowl. Unfortunately it has 
no mark indicating its date, there can however be little doubt that it is seven- 
teenth century work, and its outline and ornamentation so freely, albeit coarsely, 
wrought, suggest very forcibly that it, or some spoon like it, inspired the fabrica- 
tion of more than one English spoon of the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

A peculiar Tyrolese spoon (fig. 58), belonging to Mr. C. D. E. Fortnum, 


SIDE VIEW. 


Fig. 56 


SPOON WITH SPLIT END. SPOON OF FOREIGN SPOON OF TYROLESE MANUFACTURE. 
LONDON, 1673-4, MAKF, | linear.) 
(4 linear (} linear.) 


V.P.S.A., has a substantial tongue under the bowl, so constructed as to afford a 
support whereby the spoon, even when filled with liquor, may be made to stand 
of itself upon a table. It has a massive stem curved sharply outwards from the 
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tongue, which extends considerably beyond the bowl. The stem itself terminates 
with a flat seutcheon affixed to the end. 

The tongues on the backs of the bowls of English spoons of Charles IT.’s time 
vary considerably in pattern. In a child’s spoon of 1670-1 the tongue is much 
raised, and closely resembles the rat-tail of later date, while in two large spoons 
of 1674-5 and 1677-8 it is but slightly raised, and is accentuated more by being 
hollowed on each side of a central ridge than by additional substance. There is 
no surface ornamentation on either of these spoons, but one of 1683-4 is orna- 
mented with raised foliated work in low relief on the face of the stem and the 
back of the bowl. A spoon of 1692-3, similarly ornamented on the face of the 
stem, has no ornament on the back of the bowl, except the tongue, which is, how- 
ever, more elaborate than usual, being composed of a series of ribs with beads in 
the centre, decreasing in size as they approach the point of the tongue. A Queen 
Anne spoon of thirteen years later has a tongue almost identical in pattern. 

Some Scandinavian spoons belonging to 
Colonel] Hill, seem to OCCUPY a posi- 
tion midway between the medieval type and 
that of the third quarter of the seventeenth 
century. The most interesting specimens 
are shown in figs. 59, 60, 61. It is difficult 
to fix the date of their manufacture, and 
in the absence of evidence other than they 
bear on their face it might be rash to hazard 


a conjecture. Colonel Hill, referring to these 


spoons, says: “ Those with little rings were Fig. 59, 60, 61. 
for being carried about attached to the watch =**™?LES OF 17TH CENTURY SCANDINAVIAN 
SPOONS. (4 linear.) 


chain; they were used for drinking strong 
liquors. The Scandinavians were hard drinkers, and at their drinking parties 
the liquor was served in bowls of wood or silver, which were passed round the 
table. Each man having brought his own spoon, when he came to the end of the 
liquor took up the bowl and, draining the remains into his spoon, exclaimed 
‘skal!’” Your good health. 

A handsome silver-gilt engraved spoon (fig. 62) calls for a little attention. 
[t is of London make, and stamped with the leopard’s head and lion passant of the 
cycle commencing 1678 and ending 1696, but it has not, and never had, either 
date-letter or maker’s mark. It might, therefore, have been made in the reign 
of Charies IL., James II., William and Mary, or William III. But, having regard 


VOL. LILI. 
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to a somewhat similar spoon, in the collection of Mr. R. Drane, with the date- 


letter for 1689-90, 


BILVER-GILT ENGRAVED 
BPOON, ¢ ca 1690 


linear.) 


form of rat-tail, which obtained for about thirty years from 


Fig. 64. 
SPOON WITH ROUNDED 
END, 


(4 linear, ) 


it is probable both spoons were made about the same time. 
The engraved work on both is rich and elegant, but continental 
in character, and more likely to have been suggested by French 
work of the Louis XIV. period, than by any English work of 
contemporary date. 

During the reign of William III. the 
English spoon seems to have undergone an 
almost continuous change, or modification of 
form. A spoon of 1697-8 has the trifid-ended 
stem, similar to that of the Charles IL. spoon 
of twenty years earlier, but the tongue is 
very like the ordinary rat-tail, which suc- 
ceeded the more elaborate form. The stem 
of a spoon (fig. 65) of 1699-1700 is without 
the clefts at the end, which is finished off in 
a waved line, the centre part of the wave 
only being turned slightly upwards; the 


tongue at the back of the bowl is the common 


this date. The bowl itself is narrower in Fig. 63. 
SPOON WITH WAVY END, 


proportion to its length, than in earlier — Loxpox, 1699-1700. 
spoons, and this change appears to have been es 
pretty general at the end of the seventeenth century. A spoon 
of 1706-7 is marked by another change, in that the stem, 
instead of being flat throughout its entire length, is rounded 
on the face for half the distance from the bowl upwards. This 
spoon and the one last mentioned may well be called “ transi- 
tional,” for they have features in some respects common to the 
spoons of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In the 
later spoon, however, the only seventeenth century feature is the 
flatness of the stem in the upper half, while in the other, which 
is only a few years earlier, with the exception of the clefts, 
nearly every feature of the Charles II. spoon is still preserved. 
The next modification was made in the upper half of the 
stem (see fig. 64) where the flatness which marked it for 


about half-a-century is no longer seen. The waved line at 
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the extreme end with its projection in the centre has also disappeared, and 
for the first time apparently, in the case of English spoons, the outline of 
the end is continued round from side to side in one unbroken curve. The 
centre part of the end of the stem is now made thicker, instead of as formerly 
thinner, than any other part, as if the extra thickness had been got by hammering 
back the central projection to obtain the continuous curve. The end is still turned 
upwards towards the face, where a sharp ridge is formed, which is continued from 
the thick part at the extremity to about half way down the stem, where it dies 
away into the lower or slightest part, which is rounded on the face. On each 
side of this ridge a concavity is made to slope towards the edge, which near the 
edge is quite thin and sharp. The upper half of the face of the stem, therefore, 
now presents the appearance of two long narrow concave 
channels, divided by a sharp ridge curving upwards at the end, 
and terminating in a small raised plateau. The assumption 
that this small raised part of extra thickness at the end of the 
stem was got, in the first instance, by hammering back the 

projecting part’ which existed in the transi- 


tional spoon of immediately antecedent date, 


Shes seems borne out by the fact that a spoon 
tals 
WA (fig. 65) In the possession of the Society of 
Hee Antiquaries has this projecting part so ham- 
4 


mered back or curled over, without being 


united to the main body of the stem. 


ha; 


j 


This new variety of rat-tailed spoon with 


Fig 65. 
SPOON BELONGING TO 
THE BOCIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES. (4 linear.) 


the ridged and channelled stem (fig. 64), 


which continued to be made in England for 
about a quarter of a century, was, it appears 
tolerably clear from the facts adduced, of English growth, or 
at any rate was not due to introduction from Hanover by the 
Fic. 66 court of George I[., for spoons of the new description were 
FLORID DUTCH SPOONS, 


00. (}linear.» Made in this country as early as 1705, nine years before the 


accession of the Brunswick dynasty. Besides which, it is much 
more probable that the spoons brought over by the Hanoverian monarch were of 
the florid type which prevailed in Germany and the Netherlands at this period 
(see fig. 66) than that they were of the rigid simplicity of the English variety just 


considered. 


Early in the reign of George i. while the face of the spoon continued 
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unchanged, a variation was made in the back, the rat-tail disappears, and the 


whole of the back of the bowl, except a small part near the stem, is made quite 


SPOON SHOWING GRA-} 

DUAL DISAPPEARANCE 

OF THE “ RAT-TAIL, 
linear.) 


plain, but below the rounded drop from which the rat-tail 
formerly sprang, another drop, about half an inch in width 
and the same in length appears (see fig. 67), a reproduction 
as it were on a reduced scale of the form of the end of the face 
of stem. 

Spoons of this variety continued to be made till nearly 
the middle of the eighteenth century, when several new forms 
of outline and ornamentation appear to have been introduced. 
The variety last described underwent a modification in its 
stem, the ridge and channel disappeared, except for about half 
an inch at the extreme end, where it curls forward. A spoon 
of the year 1753-4 illustrates this modification. 

But before the middle of the eighteenth century a totally 
new description of spoon was made which seems to have been 
much favoured in some circles for about thirty years. It is 
99 


a form known by silversmiths as the ‘* Onslow pattern 


(fig. 68), probably so called after Mr. Arthur Onslow, Speaker 


of the House of Commons in the reign of George I]. In the earlier examples 


Fig. 68 
SPOON OF THE “ ONS- 
PATTERN. 
( linear. ) 


substituted for it. 


of this spoon, the bowl has all the general characteristics of the 
other spoon of the period, with the double drop at the back ; 
the outline of the ellipse is however somewhat more graceful, 
a little wider near the stem and a trifle narrower at the point, 
and the different gradations of the curve die away more easily 
one into the other than is the case in earlier spoons. But 
the stem is the remarkable feature of the “ Onslow” pattern 
spoon. It is different from every spoon which preceded it in 
this country. Instead of being turned up at the end it is 
turned down, and curled in the manner of an Ionic volute, the 
upper side being moulded with a series of deeply-cut curved 
members which converge to a point about half-way down the 
stem. Two examples of this pattern of the years 1748-9 and 
1772-3 have the double drop termination of the stem at the 
back of the bowl, but in one of 1752-3 the second or lower 
drop is absent, and a raised foliated scroll-ornament is 


This description of scroll-ornament is frequently found on the 
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backs of spoons with stems of different form and of various dates, but in most 
Sometimes a shell ornament, the ribs of which 


on the back of the bowl, and 


cases the stem is turned upwards. 
radiate from the drop, takes the place of the scrol! 
in other instances the shell is surrounded by a scroll which extends half-way down 
the back of bowl. 
kind of ornamentation now referred to, which was much favoured at this period. 


Four spoons, ranging in date from 1760 to 1776, illustrate the 


The scroll work on a spoon of 1776-7 is in outline very like the richly gilt 
ornamentation of the finest scale blue Worcester china of contemporary date. 

The turned down end of the stem of the Onslow pattern spoon was the pre- 
cursor of the general turning down which followed in the reign of George III. to 
the exclusion of the turned-up end, which by the year 1780 appears to have gone 
quite out of fashion. A spoon of 1769-70 with a punched or incised zigzag 
ornament running round the face of the stem is an early example of that form of 
spoon with the turned-down stem known as the “Old English” pattern, which 
either plain or ornamented has been made almost continuously for the last 120 


years. Two examples of 1782-3 and 1783-4, are like the last-mentioned in form, 
but the incised ornament is varied in each case. 

One variety of the Old-English pattern has a beaded orna- 
ment running round the face of the stem, another has a 
feathered edge and a raised scutcheon for arms or monogram 
surrounded with scroll work on the face of the stem, which for 


this purpose is made wider at the end than usual. The two 


examples now exhibited are of the years 1773-4 and 1792-3. 


The modern “ fiddle-pattern ” spoon and its numerous vari- 


eties, consisting of the plain, the threaded edge, the thread 


and sheil, the lily, and that ty pe of nineteenth century florid 
vulgarity known as the “ king’s” pattern, call for no com- 
ment in a paper such as this, for they are now 1n fashion, 
and one or other of them may be met with in almost every 


house in the kingdom. But there is one form of spoon (fig. 69) 


which occupies a position midway between that of the ** Old 


Knglish”’ pattern of the eighteenth century and the “ fiddle” vig. © 
. SPOON WITH BHOULDERED 
pattern of the nineteenth, which should be mentioned. The STEM 


| linear ) 


resemblance to the fiddle-pattern lies in the shoulders on 


the stem near the bowl. Every other part corresponds with the ni Old English » 
pattern. 


Of those now exhibited one is quite plain and of the year 1774-5, the other 
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two are of 1768-9, and 1772-3, and are ornamented with a feathered border. The 
stems of some of the eighteenth century spoons were fashioned for other uses 
than that of handles. Table spoons may be seen of various dates in the Georgian 
era with stems formed as marrow spoons which might have been used for the 
double purpose of an ordinary table spoon, and for extracting the marrow from 
a bone. <A spoon of the year 1790-1 has both ends formed for extracting marrow 
from differently sized bones. 

The tea-spoon, like tea itself, is of comparatively modern introduction into 
Kurope. Tea appears to have been imported into England soon after the 
Restoration, but it was regarded as a strange kind of herb for a number of years 
after, and its decoction was for a considerable time used more on account of its 
medicinal properties than as an agreeable beverage." By the end of the seven- 
teenth century however, it appears to have been consumed by the fashionable 
world in much the same manner as to-day, but in smaller quantities, and sipped 
out of cups so small as to look like toys when compared with cups now in 
ordinary use. 

We have seen that the oriental tea-spoon was of porcelain, and it is not 
improbable that spoons, as well as cups and saucers of oriental porcelain, were 
brought to England with the introduction of tea. We, however, find that silver 
tea-spoons were made in this country about the end of the seventeenth century. 
Small silver spoons of Charles I.’s time are sometimes spoken of as tea-spoons, 
hut in most cases these are probably children’s pap or porridge spoons, or were 
used for eating eggs, or sweetmeats. Having regard to the very small size and 
fragile nature of the very earliest teacups used in England, the small silver spoons 
of earlier date than the end of the seventeenth century will generally be found 
heavier than tea-spoons are likely to have been at that time. 

From the first, the form of the tea-spoon appears to have followed that of the 
larger or table-spoon already described. The earliest have the flat trifid-ended 
stem with rat’s-tail at back of bowl, and the various changes which succeeded that 
form appear reflected in the smaller spoons of contemporary date. 

The same may be said of the intermediate sized spoon, now called ‘ dessert” 
spoon, which appears to have come into use soon after the Restoration, 

So, too, in regard to spoons of base metal, we see from numerous examples 
that from the earliest times to the latest, the fashion of the silver spoon was 


followed in the less costly metals. 


a See Pepys Diary, June 28, 1667. 
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There is a somewhat peculiar spoon of the eighteenth century the bowl of 
which is perforated and the stem round and long, with a barbed and pointed end 
(fig. 70). It has been variously described as an olive or straw- 
berry spoon, and as a tea-pot spoon, the last named being the 
most generally accepted description." It is supposed that the 
tea was poured into the cups through the perforations of the 


spoon and the tea-leaves which came out of the spout replaced 


in the tea-pot, and that the long pointed stem was used for 
clearing the spout before the introduction of the fixed strainer. 
It seems, however, by no means clear that any one of the 
descriptions referred to correctly classifies this particular spoon. 
The tediousness and impracticability of holding a tea-pot with 
one hand and pouring the tea through the perforations of a 
small spoon held in the other, becomes obvious upon a single 
trial. One of the spoons of this type has the date stamp of 


1781-2, by which time a fixed strainer had been universally 


placed at the union of the spout with the pot, and there was 
then no necessity for straining the tea in the clumsy manner 
which has been suggested. Again, many of the eighteenth 
century tea-pots were furnished with S-shaped spouts, into 
which it would have been impossible to thrust a straight spiked 
stem more than half-way down. Moreover this description of 
spoon was made in three sizes, the largest being the size of an 
ordinary table-spoon, the next that of a dessert-spoon, and the 
smallest the size of a tea-spoon, as illustrated by the three 
examples in my collection, the dates of which range from 1720 
to 1781. 


All these facts seem to suggest that the proper use of 


spoons of this description was something other than that in 


connection with the tea-pot. + 
RATED BOWL 


The writer was once present at a court-leet dinner in an old- owe 
fashioned provincial hotel, where, after the table-cloth was 
removed, a steaming bowl of punch with cloves and slices of lemon floating on 
the top of the liquor was placed before the steward of the manor, who presided as 
host. The steward ladled the punch from the bowl into a jug which was then 


passed round the table. In addition to the punch ladle the host was provided 


® See Proc. Soc. Antig. Lond. 2nd 8. xii. 420, and Cripps, Old English Plate, 3r1 cd. 2953. 
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with a large perforated silver spoon, and the guests were provided with similar 
spoons of the smallest or tea-spoon size. The perforated bowls were used for 
taking the floating cloves and lemon-pips from off the surface of the liquor, and 
the pointed and barbed end of the stem was used for fishing out the slices of 
lemon. Are not these spoons then in reality punch spoons? Is not the large 
spoon forthe bowl, the intermediate size for the jug, and the smallest for the glass r 

The fact that such spoons are sometimes found in tea-caddies proves no more 
than many other incongruous associations, such, e.g., as the ‘ Cow and Snuffers,”’ * 
or, at any rate, no more than that the tea-caddy was a convenient place for 
keeping such spoons. 

The origin of salt-spoons, like that of tea-spoons, is so modern as to call for 
very little comment. They do not seem to have been used before the eighteenth 
century, and their form appears to have followed on a small scale that of larger 
spoons of contemporary date, at any rate as far as their stems were concerned. 
Their bowls are, however, generally round, or nearly so, except where by some 
eccentricity they have been made ina fantastic form which has had no appreciable 
effect upon any prevailing fashion. 

There remains to be considered one description of spoon intimately associated 
with a habit which obtained in the world of fashion from the commencement of 
the eighteenth century until very near our own time. The habit referred to is 
that of snuff taking, which was introduced into England in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and was consequent upon the capture of vast quantities of snuff by Sir 
George Rooke in Vigo Bay. The manner in which many a fine lady, and, indeed, 
many a fine gentleman also, titillaved their nostrils with the pungent dust required 
the use of the snuff-spoon, which was generally carried in an ¢fui. With the 
spoon a small quantity of snuff was extracted from the box, and either taken 
between the thumb and forefinger, or placed on the back of the left hand, whence 
it was sniffed into the nostrils. The disagreeable sensation caused by the snuff 
getting under the finger-nails in taking a pinch out of the box being thereby avoided. 

Snuff-spoons were of very small size. So small are the examples which have 
survived loss as to be frequently mistaken for toy spoons. The earliest appear to 
be of the transitional form which immediately succeeded the trifid-ended stem of 
the beginning of Queen Anne’s reign, and in every case of change of form they 
follow the fashions of the larger spoons, both in stem and bowl, so closely as to 
he a perfect reproduction in miniature of the table-spoon of the period, and when 
the ¢fuis to which such spoons belong are without date mark the date may be 


fixed approximately by the fashion of the snuff-spoon. 


* The sign of a tavern at Llandaff, Glamorganshire 
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Read May 22, 1890 


Since the last communication on the subject of my excavations at Lanuvium, 
which the Society of Antiquaries did me the honour to publish in 1886," those 
excavations have been carried on continuously, but very slowly, in consequence of 
the difficulties arising from the necessity of devising some means for disposing of 
the earth extracted in the course of excavation. 

The neighbours would not allow it to be placed on their land although the 
soil was admirably adapted for renewing that of their vineyards ; the municipal 
authorities possessed no ground on which the soil could be shot, and the alter- 
native of finding some waste land at a great distance, with the necessity of 
hiring carts and horses for its transport, was too expensive to be thought of. 

The only course that remained open was to place the earth in the vineyard 
itself by raising a mound. This was done, but not without great trouble, labour, 
and expense, for owing to torrential rains the work had to be done over and over 
again, and at last it was found necessary to surround the mound with masonry. 

The quantity of earth hitherto employed in making this mound is 4,828 cubic 
metres, and 1,000 cubic metres more will be required to complete the work ; the 
length of the mound, which has now become a beautiful terrace, is 230 feet and 
its greatest height 152 feet. 

The panoramic view from this terrace includes the whole chain of the Volscian 
mountains extending to Terracina with Monte Circeo, to the south the coast line 
from Nettuno to Pratica, and westward in the direction of Civita Vecchia. 
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On removing the earth under which the western front of the villa was buried, 
the ruins of a portico or colonnade came to light ; fragments of half columns or 
pilasters of reticulated work were scattered in every direction, while the bases 
and portions of other pilasters were found im situ, together with fragments of 
arches, cornices, and capitals, as well as an immense number of diamond-shaped 
wedges, employed in the reticulated work with which the columns and other parts 
of the building were formed, 

It then occurred to me that if a portion of this part of the villa could be 
reconstructed with the original materials which were so plentifully to hand, some 
idea might be formed of the appearance which this villa offered in ancient times. 

This restoration was accordingly undertaken and has been admirably carried 
out by the very able clerk of the works, Signer Vincenzio Seratrice, who has 
charge of the excavations. 

Plate VI. fig. 1, shows the condition in which the ruined colonnade or portico 
was found when the earth with which it was covered, in some places to a depth 
of from 15 to 20 feet, was removed by excavation. 

At the extreme distance on this plate is seen a column crushed under a mass 
of conerete which apparently formed part of the vaulted support of the upper 
story of the villa. 

‘'he portico evidently formed an ambulatory, the pleasure and comfort of which 
were greatly enhanced by the veranda of vines planted in front of it, where the 
stone sockets are seen which supported the wooden uprights of the pergola ; 
acting on this hint I have caused vines to be planted in the places indicated. 

The length of the restored portico is 83 feet, that of the unrestored portion on 
my property is 80 feet, while in the neighbouring vineyard the ruins extend to 
152 feet, making a total as far as discovered of 314 feet. There is, however, 
reason to believe that this ambulatory may have continued along the west front 
and round to the north, in fact it probably enclosed two sides of the hill on the 
summit of which the upper stories of the villa were built. 

The restored part of the portico consists of six complete arches and two lateral 
closed half arches; the height of the portico from base to summit of the cornice 
is 15 feet 2 inches, of the parapet 2 feet 2 inches. 

The wall behind the portico must have supported another elevation which, 
however, it has been impossible to restore, as no architectural documents (if they 
may be so called) have been found to permit of such an attempt. 

A large stone channel of peperino which ranalong the above-mentioned wallseems 
to have been intended for carrying off the rain from the presumed upper building. 
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. The general effect and noble character of t! ortico as restored is well seen 
in Plate VI. fig. 2, but it must be borne in mind that this restoration comprises 


but a small portion of the building. 


The 


vast extent of this ancient villa : 


erandeur of its style leads 


been its own 


one naturally to enquire who may have 

[It is known that Antoninus Pius was born at Lanuvium a.p. 86, his father, 
Aurelius Fabius, must therefore have been in p of a villa at Lanuvium 
long before that date and in all probability inherited 

Mareus Aurelius, the son-in-law of Antoni Pius, who changed his name 
from Annius to Aurelius on entering the Aurelian family, appears to have passed 
much of his time at the Aurelian villa, ot in W riting to his old tutor 
Fronto, he speaks, as the quiet retreat to which eturns with so much pleasure; 
here he lived very happily with the Empress F . and their numerous family, 
Faustina the much maligned, if we may judge the words of the Emperor 
himself, who, in his work entitled Meditations, s that he thanks the gods for 
having given him such an amiable, affectionate, nple wife. 

[t was here that several of thei children wet orn, amongst them Commodus, 
who was particularly attached to Lan ivium, for vas here that he was able later 
to indulge in his favourite pastime of slaying beasts in the arena, which stil! 
exists beneath the **Grand Place of Civita L: * not ten minutes walk from 
the villa on the hill above. 

There can be no doubt therefore that a existed at Lanuvium which, 
during three reigns was inhabited by the Im} rial family, and the (jue stion has 
arisen whether this may not be the Aurelian i. * Lortum,’”’ from which the 


Mareus Aurelius, viving him an account of 
1”? 


you to such a degree that no greater likeness « 


brood,” writes Fronto, *‘and nothing ever 


double, it was you on the right, it was you 


have, thanks to the gods a fine healthy colo 


their voices when they cry; one of them held 
like a re rval child; the other, a piece of brown 
sopher. Their little voices were so sweet 


twins Commod 


Err 


These children were the 


Lanuvium, and probably in this villa. 


Y 


phil sopher Fronto dates a letter, in his cort 


in their prattle the clear and pleasing sound of 


in his hand a piece of white | 


st Renan 


on lence with his former pupil 


“| have seen your little 


me greater pleasure, they resemble 
seen. IL seemed to see you 
the left I thought IT saw. Th \ 


r, and good lungs to judge from 


yread, 


bread like the true son of a philo- 


and pretty that I seemed to recognise 
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rown voice. 


is and Antoninus, who were born af 


considers that the villa 


** Lorium,” from which Fronto wrote to Marcus Aurelius, was at Lanuvium; this 
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appears from his defence of the impress Faustina in his work, M langes WP Histoire 


et di Voyage s, in which he speaks of cette villa de * Lorium,” cette belle retraite de 
Lanuvium.” 

There is, however, reason to believe that “ Lorium ” was the name of another 
villa, of which at present no trace exists, but which belonged to Antoninus Pius, 
and was situated twelve miles from Rome between that capital and “ Alsium,” 
now Palo, the actual favourite summer bathing place of the modern Romans, 
which is one hour distant from Rome by railway. 

In the correspondence above referred to, in a letter from Marcus Aurelius to 
his old tutor Fronto, he says he proposes remaining some time longer at “ Lorium,”’ 
as the season is not favourable for residing at Lanuvium. It is evident therefore 
that there were two villas and that Lorium was not at Lanuvium. 

se this as it may with regard to the name of the villa, the fact seems to be 
established that an imperial villa existed at Lanuvium, which belonged to the 
Aurelian family for at least four generations, and that this was the villa in question 
may be inferred from the circumstance that there is no other site in Lanuvium 
where a villa large enough for an imperial residence could have been built. 

Another argument that may be adduced in favour of this view is the fact 
of the villa having been adorned with such an important work or copy of a 
work of Greek sculpture as the equestrian group of Parian marble of which 
fragments of seven horses have now been found; showing that the composition 
probably consisted of a chariot with four horses with two attendant warriors on 
horseback on either side, as may be seen on some Roman coins, for instance on 
one of Trajan in the British Museum, the reverse of which shows the Basilica 
Ulpia, on the entablature of which is represented a quadriga with horses led by 
genii and attended on each side by two warriors on horseback. 

A similar group surmounts the triumphal arch seen in the background of the 
alto-relievo representing the procession of the spoils taken from Jerusalem on the 
arch of Titus at Rome. 

The excavations have disclosed five torsos in armour and a sixth dressed in a 
tunic and mantle, which may have been that of the charioteer, in addition to 
which have been found the pendant sandaled foot of a rider, part of a saddle-cloth, 
numerous legs and hoofs and portions of tails of horses. 

The fragment of the seventh horse’s head was only discovered a few days ago, 
and it may be of interest to know what is the opinion with regard to it of the 
well-known sculptor in Rome, Mr. Macdonald, who kindly takes charge of the 
pieces of sculpture that are found in the excavations. Writing on the 28th April 
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he says, “I have just received the fragment of the seventh horse’s head, found at 
Civita Lavinia a few days ago; it is even more beautiful than any of the others. 
The bold style of execution and the highly-finished details confirm the import- 
ance of the magnificent group in its original grandeur. This fragment differs 
from the rest, as it is broken off near the jaw one, and the fracture runs close to 
the eyes, so that it cannot possibly belong to any of the heads yet found; the 
expanded nostrils and the delicate work of the mouth are superior to anything I 
have seen, and it is certainly a very valuable discovery. If we had the good 
chance of finding the other pieces, this would be the best specimen of the eques- 
trian group. One side of the marble head has been discoloured by fire and ren- 
dered almost like limestone.” 

Specimens of architecture and masonry of every period of Roman art are found 
at Lanuvium, but the latest excavations have brought to light some still more 
remarkable examples of what may be considered as prehistoric architectural 
decoration; these are terra-cotta antefixals, or finial ornaments of the “ imbrices ”’ 
or semicircular pipes which covered the til -}' nts of the roof of a temple. 

They represent female heads, each crowned with a tiara, above which rises a 
further elaborate head-dress. 

The character of these heads is unmistakably archaic Greek, resembling in a 
remarkable way the archaic marble statues discovered a few years ago under the 
fo indations of the Acropolis at Athens, which are supposed to be fragments of 
groups that formerly adorned the pediments of more ancient temples. 

Plate VII. reproduces one of these heads, the only one of six that was found 
intact. The hair, eyes, and eyebrows have been painted brown, while deep red 


and purple have been employed in giving colour to the outer ornaments forming 


the aureole, if so it may be called, which surrounds the head. 

This elaborate head-dress has at the back a support in terra-cotta which is 
connected with the ‘‘imbrex’”’ covering the tile joints. 

There is one remarkable feature in the head-dress of these antefixals which, 
as far as I am aware, is unique ; a space 2 inches in width above the tiara is 
pierced with two rows of perforations ; by this ingenious and beantiful contrivance 
the effect is produced of a halo of light surrounding the head, while, when the sun 
is shining upon it, the sky seen through the perforations would resemble tur- 
quoises or sapphires in a setting of gold. It is diffieult to imagine a more beauti- 
ful and original decoration than these antefixals would present along the skyline 
of the roof of a temple in dazzling sunlight against a dark blue sky. 

There are in the British Museum several antefixals in terra-cotta from Capua 
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of archaic Greek character, but they have not the remarkable head-dress which 


distinguishes those from Lavinium. 
Recent discoveries at Olympia and elsewhere have produced numerous speci- 


an original style of decoration in which the system employed in painting 


mens of 
vases has been applied to protective slabs of terra-cotta, proving that in the 
archaic period Greek architects made use of painted terra-cotta slabs to cover the 


upper portions of temples, enabling them at the same time to obtain a polychrome 


ornamentation of great beauty. 

What is known of the primitive architecture of the Greeks explains this 
method; in distant ages, when the Greek temples were built of wood, it was 
necessary to protect against bad weather the projecting parts, such as the cornice, 
the pediment, &c., and this was effectually done by terra-cotta coverings or 
Later on, when the architects made use of stone in building temples, 


the necessity for covering portions of the building with terra-cotta no longer 


existed, but the custom continued, perhaps from habit, perhaps from a feeling of a 


want of colour. This is the case, not only at Lanuvium but also in the remains 


of the Artemision at Nem, which [ had the good fortune to discover In 1885, and 


where slabs of painted terra-cotta friezes were found with holes for the nails by 
which labs were fixed to the stone walls of the interior as well as the 
bronze nails themselves. 


architects abandoned the system of terra-cotta protective decoration, which 


When, however, marble was used in the temples the 


appears to have been employed only when the material was of a calcareous and 
porous character. With these antefixals were found several slabs of terra-cotta 
with friezes of bold and beautiful design purely Greek in character, which bore 
traces of having been painted, and which were pierced with holes for the bronze 
nails with which they were fixed to the interior walls of the temple. 

It is almost impossible to give a date to works like these of pre-historic 
character; the date of the antefixals in terra-cotta from Capua, in the British 
Museum, has been ascertained to be of the sixth century before Christ, that is to 
say, about the time of Croesus; but if I may venture to hazard a conjecture I 
think there is reason to believe that the antefixals of Lanuvium are of a more 
ancient date. 

According to tradition Lanuvium was founded by a Greek colony under 
Diomedes after the fall of Troy, 1184 pee. 

There is no record of a Greek colony having been established at Lanuvium 
after the foundation of Rome, we are therefore led to the conclusion that 


Lanuvium must have existed before the time of Romulus. 
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e circumstances attending the 


That this was the case may be gathered from t 
death of Tatius (king of the Sabines and co-regent with Romulus after the death 
of Remus), who was murdered at Lanuvium, 742, for having insulted the 


ambassadors of the Laurentini, Lanuvium being then the frontier town of the 
Latin confederation in the direction of the Volsct. 
Lanuvium, therefore, must have been a place of some importance when Rome 
had been only eleven years in existence. 
The date of the foundation of Rome being 753 b.c. it is evident that these 


archaic Greek antefixals, if they were ornaments of a temple built by Greek 


colonists, must be of a date prior to the foundation of Rome. 

Given the time required for the rise and growth of a town that possessed 
such an important pe sition as Lanuvium held at the date of the foundation of 
Rome, one hundred and fifty years would not seem too much for the requisite 
development of such town; this would bring the date of the foundation of 
Lanuvium to within three centuries of the traditional period given to it, and 
supposing the temple to have been built during the last fifty years of that period 
the date of the antefixals would be about 800 p.c. 

This is, of course, mere surmise based upon what may be looked upon as 
mythical data. Still they are data that were accepted by the early Romans them- 
S¢ lves, nor can we afford too lightly to discard traditions of even pre-historic and 
almost fabulous character, since the discovery of these archaic Greek works may 
prove that the tradition of Lanuvium having been founded by a Greek colony has 
been converted into a fact. 

[ had prepared several other photographs to accompany this paper but I have 
thought that it would be more interesting for the Society to see one of the original 
( fefire, which I am giad to have been able to produce this evening, and 
which I am happy to think will find a place in that magnificent storehouse of 
archaeological treasures, the British Museum. I am aware that it was the custom 
of the Emperor Hadrian, and perhaps of other emperors, to introduce in the 
buildings with which they adorned their villas specimens of architecture and 
architectural ornaments from Egypt, Greece, and other countries; these antefire 
might therefore come under the head of such imitations were it not for two 
circumstances which are opposed to that supposition, for they not only differ in 
substance and colour from all the Roman terra cottas with which I am acquainted 
but in the manner in which they are painted. 

The question of the employment of terra cotta in roof decorations by the early 


Greeks is one that has engaged the serious attention of the celebrated German 
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Professors Dérpfeld, Graeben, Siebold, and Bowman, who in 1881 travelled 
through Greece and Sicily for the express purpose of studying the employment of 
terra cotta in the roofs of ancient Greek buildings. In the course of these studies 
they came to the conclusion that the difference between the early Greek and the 
Roman terra cotta ornaments employed on roofs and exposed portions of buildings 
consisted in the mode of painting these ornaments; while the Romans painted 
them on a stucco preparation or white ground which gave the colours great 
brilliancy, the Greeks laid their colours on the clay itself, which was afterwards 
fired; but while the former proved unsuitable for external use, and the colours, 
like paintings on stone and marble, disappeared after a time, the colours employed 
I the Greeks have lasted for centuries, like those on the Geloa Treasury at 
Olympia, which are still fresh although they have been exposed to wind and 
weather from a date about 900 years before the Christian era. 

The colours in the Greek mode being absorbed by the porous nature of the 
clay when burnt in the furnace, become so intimately connected with it that the 
colour can only be removed by scraping it off with the clay, whereas in many 
cases by the Roman system the colour can be lifted off in pieces with a knife. 
This is the opinion of Professor Bowman, and, if this test be a true one, there can 
he no doubt that the antefixals of Lanuvium are ancient Greek works, since they 
offer no trace of the intervention of stucco or white ground beneath the colours 
with which they have been ornamented. 

It is impossible to say at present what was the temple to which these ante- 
fixals belonged, but the interest attached to them would be greatly increased if 
it could be proved that they adorned the celebrated shrine of Juno Sospita, for 
which Lanuvium was so renowned. At all events since the excavations are 
being continued on the site where the antefixals were discovered we may hope 
that some clue may be found ere long to these enigmatical specimens of archaic 


Greek art. 
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VI..—On the draft of a Letter From King Charles I. to his Queen, Henrietta Maria, 
December 3, 1644: and on a Vow mad: Ly the King on April 13, 1646; 
the originals of which Documents are mp in the Library of Nf. Paul's 

cathedral church. By W. Srarrow D.D., F.S.A., Sub-Dean of St. 


Paul's cathe dral church. 


Ix the spring of 1889 a large series of documents formerly in the possession of 


Dp Imund Gibson, the learned prelate who for a {| 
tl e see of London," were offered to me for purchase. | at once recognised their 


that such documents should not 


uarter of a century presided over 


interest and importance, and, as it seemed to me 
remain in private hands, [I secured them, not for my own collection but for the 
library of St. Paul’s cathedral church. The papers comprised about ninety 


lumes in folio or quarto, together with a considerable mass of loose sheets of 


manuscript matter. 
The most valuable portion of this acquisition consisted of the original Return 


I 


from parishes in the dioceses of Lincoln and of London to the Bishop’s Visitation 
Questions, returns which from their authentic character throw great light upon 


the state of religion in those dioceses in the first half of the eighteenth century. 


Many of these papers had already been bound in volumes, and the remainder 
have been arranged and bound under my own superintendence. They now form 


no less than thirty-one quarto volumes.” 


Dp Gibson was hop f Lincoln from 1715-1 1723 bishop of Lor from 1723 to 
1748. 
> The Lincoln Returns include the Visitations 1717, 1718, 1720, and 1721. The London 
eturns comprise the Visitations for 1723, 1727, 1738, 1741, 1742, and 1747. Two volumes relate 
he stipends of curates, and other interesting matters, in 1736 
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Other volumes comprise some of Bishop Gibson’s collections for his Coder Juris 
Eeclesiastici Anglicani, and for his edition of Camden’s Britannia; and in addition 
to these there is a series of letter books containing original letters addressed to 
the bishop, together with copies of his replies; these copies are generally im his 
own hand. 

Besides these volumes there are also a few common-place books, in which 
Dr. Gibson has collected together some original documents, and a great many 
miscellaneous notes such as are wont to accumulate in almost unmanageable 
quantity in the study of a laborious and learned man, de omnibus rebus, et quibus- 
dam aliis. 

From one of these common-place books I select two documents which seem 
to me to be of more than common interest. 

The book itself, I may say in passing, is a very rough contrivance. A sermon 
preached before the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has been taken— 
it still retains its cover of marbled paper*—it has been disembowelled ; the text 
of the sermon has been cut away, and the broad inner margins left as guards to 
which the contents of the book are affixed. As the date 1758 appears in type at 
the back of the portion of the title page which remains, it is evident that the 
volume was made up after Bishop Gibson’s death. 

The first document which I select is the draft of a letter from King Charles I. 
to his queen Henrietta Maria. It is entirely in the kine’s own autograph, as are 
also the numerous alterations and corrections. The letter is dated Oxford, 
December 3, L644, 

It was a very critical period. On the 16th of June, 1644, at Exeter, Queen 
Henrietta Maria had given birth to a daughter; in less than a fortnight after- 
wards the army of the Earl of Essex advanced to besiege the city. The queen, 
who was in a very precarious state of health, requested permission to retire to 
Bath for the completion of her recovery. Lord Essex refused to allow her even 
this poor privilege. The story of her flight from Exeter is told very graphically 
by Miss Strickland "—how the fugitive was constrained to hide in a peasant’s hut, 
where she passed two days couched under a heap of litter—how she heard the 
parliamentary soldiers defile on each side of her shelter—how she listened to their 
oaths, “that they would carry Henrietta’s head to London ’’—how, at length, 
and after hairbreadth-escapes, she reached Pendennis Castle, on its picturesque 

®* Measuring 9} by 7} inches. 

>» Aenes Strickland. Livres of the (lueens of Englan /, edition 1865, iv. 232. The whole of this 


paragraph is derived from Miss Strickland. 
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headland commanding a glorious view over the broad Falmouth harbour; and 
how, after having rested here a single night, she set sail on the 30th of June ina 
friendly Dutch vessel only a fortnight after her accouchement. The little vessel 
was chased by a cruiser which fired several shot at her, almost disabling her by 
one successful shot. At last some vessels from Dieppe came to the rescue, and 
the unhappy lady effected her landing safely at Chastel. 

Karly in November, 1644, Henrietta Maria arrived in Paris, still in delicate 
health ‘* but sufficiently recovered from her long illness to apply herself inter- 
mittently to business.”” She was in Paris on January 16 of the following year," 
and here probably received the king’s letter, which was sent * by Talbot ”’ (that 
is, [ suppose, by Mr. Sherington Talbot, whose brother Sir Gilbert Talbot was 
then at Venice) on the 4th of January. Charles was at Oxford on November 
25rd, 1644, having on that day returned from the relief of Donnington Castle. 
He was at Oxford on December 17.” 

Here is the letter, drafted as it appears on December 3, 1644. It is written 


on a singie leaf of paper,° and occupies the whole of one side and a quarter of 


the verso of the leaf. 
Oxford, 3 Decem, 1644. 


Deare hart not that I am mor liliqent, but ¢ t f e more oceasion to show it, te the 
"PIS of my wryting oftner to thee f late ‘ then heert ] haue sent be arer M - Talbot to 
try if he can procure me from Venice that w*" for the present I haue most need of, Mony, for 
the speedy & hansome conueyance of part of w™ hither he will propose to thee somewhat wherin 
thou may assist, wherfor I desyre thee to gine him a fauorable hearing, he will lykewais gi 
thee a full account of my Affairs heere, (whose report thou may trust, both for his knowledge 
& honesty) * and laying other things asyde I will intend nothing now,' but how to stand cleare 
in thy thoughts ® of being nether negligent in wryting to thee nor inconstant to my grounds, for 
the first, I know thou wilt be satisfied, before this can come to thee, for the other, I hope 
Digbies" long Dispaches will satisfie thee, that what I haue done in naming those at London L‘ in! a 
Par™ is at most a Ceremoniall not reall error: & of this I will assure thee that if I had not don 
it, the breach of the Treaty hac beene layd upon me, euen by my owen party; now whether I had 
not reason to doe as I did rather then to ineur that sencure, I leaue thee to judge espetiall 
when all my Councell unanimusly avowed, that by it 1 did no waies acknowledg them to be a 
Par™ w accordingly is registered in the Councell Bookes; of this I will say no more, but asseure 


thee that no danger, or (w°" is wors) necessetus con hall make mee receade from any ot 


* Gardiner. Great ¢ l War, ii. 121, 125. > [Tbid. i. 23, 40. 
Measuring about 12 by 74 inches The words in italics are erased. 
An erasure here. f An erasure her ® An erasure ‘ers 
That is, George Lord Digby, one of the King’s Secretaries. 
! That is, Lords in a Parliament. 
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my owld grounds; of this, if thou be not confident, & make others by tymusly so too, I may 
possibly be comended too late for my Constancy, when my misfortunes shall make me capable 
of nothing else, but I shall sooner feele then beliue any such misfortune knowing the justice of 
my Cause and that [am 

Coy to my wyfe Jan 164%, 
by Talbot 


The second paper is more interesting than the first. It is a Vow made and 
signed ly King Charles I. at Oxford on April 13, L646, of which we possess the 
original manuscript, and also a copy of it in the handwriting of Archbishop 


Sheldon. 


| The document has been printed by Echard, in the Appendix to his History of 
Mngland," but with some slight verbal variations from the text of the original, 
He prefaces if with these remarks: “ In the midst of these uncommon Difficulties, 
the pious King, as it were, reflecting upon his Concessions relating to the 
Churches of Scotland and Migland, and being extremely tender in Case of Sacri- 
legious Incroachments, wrote and sign’d this extraordinary Vow, which was never 
yet publish’d.” 
Before printing the Vow itself, it will be well to preface it by a few words 
from Professor Gardiner’s History of the (rreat (iril War. 
‘Whatever inferences Charles may have drawn from the communications of 
the London commissioners, he would be now wilfully blind if he misunderstood 
| the peremptory nature of the demand for the establishment of Presbyterianism In 
Kngland. Yet it was this which he had firmly resolved to oppose to the utter- 
iy most. On the 15th | April, 1646] he delivered to his chaplain, Gilbert Sheldon, a 
| \\ ritten Vow declaring his resolution that if ever he Wis restored to power he 
would give back to the Church its right to all impropriations and to all Chureh 
lands hitherto in possession of the Crown, and would thereafter hold them from 
| the Church at such fines and rents as might be fixed by a conscientious arbi- 
‘i trator. It is impossible to suppose that Charles intended to restore this property 
it to any Presbyterian body. The paper on which this solemn obligation was 
ip written was buried by Sheldon, and remained in the earth till after the 
Restoration.” 
it * An Appendix to the Three Volumes of Mr. Archdeacon Echard’s History of England, by the same 
df Author. Foho, London, 1720, pp. 5—6. 


> Gardiner. History of the Great Civil War, 1642—9; IT. 463. Note: The Kine’s Vow. April 


13. Clar, MSS. 2,176, Printed in the Appendix to Echard’s History, p. 5 
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Here follows an exact transcript of the manus 


i 
Vow or Kine I." 


I, A.B. doe here promise and solemly vow in the senee, and for the seruice of Almighty 
(rod, that if it shall please His Diuine Ma’ of His infinite goodnesse to restore Mee to my iust 
Kingly rights, and to reestablish Mee in my Throne, I will wholy giue backe to His Chureh all 


those Impropriations w* are now held by the Crowne: and what Landes soeuer I now doe, or 


should enioy, w™ haue been taken away either from any Episeopall See, or any Cathedrall or 
Collegiate Chureh, from any Abby or other religious house. I likewise promise for hereafter to 
hold them from the Church, vnder such rensonable fines and rents as shall bee set downe by 


some conscientious personns, whom ] promise to ch ose W ill Vv} rightness of h “art to direct Mee 


in this particular. And I most humbly beseech God to accept of this my Vow, and to blesse 


Me in the designes [ haue now in hand through Jesus Christ Our Lord. 


(‘Harces Amen. 

Oxford 13. Ap. 1646. 

The Vow itself (Plate VIII.) is written in a nall but clear clerkly hand on the 
first page of a small sheet of paper;° the three following pages are blank. The 
signature and the date are in the well-known hand of Charles I. 

It will be observed that the Vow commencs vith the words, ag ew ay and 


as might have been expecte d, **I, Charles, &c.”’ It seems probable that the 


King may have signed what was meant to be the draft of a vow, submitted t 
perhaps by his chaplain, for approval ; not waiting till the words could bye 
fairly engrossed on vellum. The days were very stormy, full of hurry and ex- 
citement, and it would not be matter of surp f such a course were taken. 
Much additional interest attaches to the Vow if it be remembered that a few 
d L\ s later Charles fled from Oxford, plung ne deeper and deeper into that 408 of 


tr subles from which he never again emerved, 


On April 22, Charles resolved to escape to Lynn. On April 26, late in the 


ening, he assembled his council, and as red them that he had made up his 
* This line is written in a much later hand than t ly of the doeument. 
The Variations in Echard’s printed copy of tl \ ¥ are very unimportant, but still it may be 
well to nute them her I give Echard’s readings 
Line 2, the Divine Ma 
Line 4, | do now. 
Line whom pi p t 
10, in the 
© Measuring seven inches b 
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mind to go to London. On April 27, at three in the morning, “ Charles, dis- 


guised as a servant, with his beard and hair closely trimmed, passed over Mag- 
dalen bridge, in apparent attendance upon Ashburnham and Hudson. “ Farewell, 
Harry!’ called out Glemham to his Sovereign, as he performed the Governor's 
duty of closing the gates behind him. We need not follow him in his wanderings. 
By May 5 he had reached Southwell, whence he was removed to Kelham, the 
head quarters of David Leslie. ‘“ He was there treated as a prisoner, sentinels 
being placed before his windows, lest he should communicate with his friends by 
letter.’”’ 


The original vow is followed, in bishop Gibson’s Common Place Book, by a 


| transcript of it, on a somewhat larger sheet of paper,’ entirely in the autograph of 
Archbishop Sheldon; who, at the end of his copy adds the words: 
: This is a true Copye of y* Kinges 
Vow w*" was preserved thirteen 
yeers vnder ground by me 
Gilb. Sheldon 
1660, Aug. 21. 
Gilbert Sheldon was consecrated bishop of London on the 28th of October, 
1660, two months after this transcript was made. .On the death of archbishop 
Juxon,° he was translated to Canterbury, being confirmed in that see on August 
51 in the same year. He died at Lambeth, November 9, 1677. 
Kchard does not mention the source from which he derived his copy of the 
King’s vow, but as he was archdeacon of Stow in the diocese of Lincoln at the time 
é when he published the Appendix to his History, and as Edmund Gibson was at that 
time bishop of Lincoln, itis natural to conclude that his transcript was taken from 
the original, then in the possession of the bishop. This view receives confirmation 
} from the fact that Echard prints the words which Sheldon has added to his copy 
Ri of the vow, recording the preservation of the document by himself, and its con- 
i} cealment “ thirteen yeers vnder ground.” Once more the document sees the light 
| after a still longer concealment. 
1 ® Gardiner’s (freat Civil War, ii. 464, 471, 472, 478. 
} » Eight inches and a-half, by six inches and seven-eighths. 
Hi © Which occurred at Lambeth on the 4th of June, 1663, 
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VII. —(In a Filtering (list Vil of the Fourteenth ri at stminsts Abhi By 
J.T. Micktetuwaite, 


Read November 27, 1390 


Tuer way into the cloister of Westminster Abbey from the west is through what 
in the old days was the parlour, a place where the monks coming from their 
cloister on the east met those from outside with whom they might have business, 
who came from the court called The Hlms on the west. Now, with its windows 
blocked up, its walls bare and weather-stained, and its carved and moulded work 
all decayed and broken, it seems a rather gloomy passage. But it was a light 
and beautiful room after the general rebuilding of the domestic part of the abbey, 
which Abbot Litlington completed with the legacy of his predecessor Cardinal 
Langham. It is in a line with the south walk of the cloister, and lies between 
the deanery—once the abbot’s house—on the north, and the western part of the 
frater on the south. This end of the frater was walled off from the rest below 
and formed the pantry and buttery, above which was a gallery. 

In the thickness of the frater wall between the buttery and the parlour is a 
narrow stair with a small doorway at the bottom from the parlour, and another 
at the top from the leads of the cloister, both of which are blocked. The plan 
and section of this are shown in figs. 1 and 2. I believe the place was first 
described in a paper on the Abhey Buildings of Westminster, which I wrote in 
1875, and which is printed in the Archaeological Journal, vol. xxxiii. In that 
paper will be found a view of the stair with a plan and sections from drawings 
made by Mr. Somers Clarke, who got into it through a loop at the top of the 
stair.* 

* The stone has perished much during the last fifteer years and the loop is mach larger than 


it was. An attempt to get in that way now would probably bring the wall down 
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Last summer the lower doorway was opened and so [ had an opportunity to 
make a thorough examination of the place. Considering the difficulties under 
which Mr. Clarke’s drawings were made they are remarkably accurate and com- 
plete, and they serve again to illustrate this paper with only some additions 
which a search under more favourable conditions now enables us to make. 

It is a strange-looking place, just the one to excite the imagination of 
antiquaries of the melodramatic school, and some gruesome theories have been 
broached as to its use. The suggestion that it might have served for the dis- 


tribution of alms, 


which [ put forth with much hesitation in my former paper, is 
less picturesque than some of these; but I am well satisfied that it is as wide of 
the mark. 

The lower doorway from the parlour is only 3 feet 9 inches high and less than 
2 feet wide, and its sillis raised slightly above the pavement, which itself is above 
the original floor level. The door was hung on the west jamb and has opened 
inwards directly over a shallow well or cesspool, on the north and south sides of 
which are the openings (about 9 inches by 12 inches) of a drain which has run 
through it. From the well there rises eastwards a very steep stair of twenty-one 
steps only 20 inches wide with three narrow loops towards the parlour, now blocked 
up. Then there is a landing, of which more shortly, and the stair widens a little 
towards the south, and is continued with nine more steps to a second landing at 
the top. From this landing there is a doorway to the leads of the cloister on 
the north, and a hole, the decayed stone round which retains just enough of its 
form to show that it was once a narrow loop with a trefoiled head. This looks 
towards the frater, and is over its door from the cloister. 

It is very evident that the explanation of the place must be sought on the 
middle landing. There, towards the south, is the hole much broken and decayed, 
which I once suggested might possibly be a hatch, but a close examination shows 
that it was a small trefoil-shaped opening which can scarcely have served any 
other use than to give a little light and air from the frater. Opposite, on the 
north side, in the thickness of the east wall of the abbot’s chapel, which there 
joins that of the frater, is a shallow recess something like a doorway, with a 
stone shelf about 2 feet 2 inches from the floor, above which the recess becomes 
deeper and the width of the shelf is 13} inches. A kind of mullion rises from 
the floor below the shelf, and through the shelf in each division is a pair of round 
holes side by side and 2} inches in diameter. The western half above the shelf 
has been blocked with rough masonry, Which seems to have been put there in 


comparatively recent times to give support to the lintel, which is cracked through. 
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It is not of any use now, and the weight of it has broken off the front of 
the shelf on that side." See figs. 2 and 4. 

As soon as I saw the place it seemed to me that these two pairs of holes must 
have been connected with the old water supply of the abbey, and I wondered 


PLAN AND SECTIO® 


Ss OF CONDUIT CHAMBER AT WESTMINSTER 


that I had not thought of it before. The condition of the lower flight of steps 
and the presence of the drain below confirmed this opinion. But, assuming that 
we had here the site of an ancient conduit, it was not evident how the water got 


* The break passes through the holes and the piece broken off was found by Mr. Wright, the 


clerk of the works, in clear ing out 


the ee sspool at the botto of the stair. 
‘ 
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to it or how any but the waste got away from it. So we* sought about for an 
inlet and an outlet, and soon succeeded in finding both, the former behind the 
blocking in the west corner of the recess just above the shelf, and the latter in 
the end of a lead pipe near the bottom of the stair, cut off flush with the wall, 
through which it evidently passed towards the buttery. The place of this pipe 
is shown by the dot in fig. 3, which is the section of the bottom of the stair, 
looking south. 

Thanks to the accidental preservation of a plan of the Monastery of Christ- 
church, Canterbury, made in the twelfth century on purpose to be a record of the 
positions of the various pipes and drains, we know how a great medieval abbey 
was supplied with water. That plan is in the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and a copy of it was published by this Society as long ago as 1755. Its 
intricacies have been unravelled and the whole clearly explained by Professor 
Willis in his Architectural History of the Conventual Buildings of the Monastery of 
Christchurch in Canterbury. 

The system is that used by the Ancient Romans, and it is pretty certain that 
the engineers of the waterworks of our English abbeys had Vitruvius for their 
text-book. The water was first collected into a reservoir or conduit-head, which 
might be near at hand, as it was at Rievaulx Abbey and at Canons Ashby, in both 
of which places these conduit-heads remain. Or it might be some distance away, 
as it was at Canterbury and at Westminster. From the conduit-head the water 
was taken through a series of settling tanks and thence by pipes to a cistern 
or conduit in some convenient place amongst the abbey buildings, and from it 
to a succession of other conduits at graduated levels. In each cistern were two 
standing pipes, a taller by which the water was supplied, and a shorter which 
regulated its level and conveyed the superfluous water to the cistern next below, 
to which it served as the supply pipe. And so to the next till the lowest, the 
overflow from which was discharged into a drain. The water was thus always 
moving and the waste helped to flush the drains. 

Cocks and service pipes gave water for use from each cistern, and service was 
also taken direct from the supply pipes where that was most convenient. The 
highest conduit in an abbey seems generally to have been in or near the 
infirmary, and the most important architecturally was that in the cloister, which 
served the lavatory there. This was sometimes a work of much magnificence. 

Water was brought to Westminster from a source in what is now Hyde 
Park, and the first conduit was in the middle of the infirmary cloister, where it 


* Mr. John Richmond was my companion in the search. 
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is still represented by a fountain. The cloister lavatory opened out of the west 
walk of the cloister in the bay next north of the parlour. The arch that led to 
it may still be seen, though it is blocked up; and the chamber within it contained 
the cistern which served the neighbouring houses until a few years ago. The 
place seems to have been much altered in 
the sixteenth century when the abbot’s 
house was enlarged and extended over the 
cloister, covering over the yard which had 
before cviven light to the north side of the 


parlour." 


The cistern must have been outside the 


cloister wall and rather high up, for it is 
evident that the overflow from it served 
the conduit which is the subject of this 


paper. The parlour is vaulted, and over 


it is a room which [ believe to have been 


the abbot’s chapel. And the opening 


through which the supply pipe was brought 
is close against the inside of the east wall, 
between the vault of the parlour and the 
floor of the chapel, which shows clearly 


how and whence the water came, 


The arrangement of the cistern itself 


is not so certain, but I venture to offer 


a diagram (fig. 5) showing a restoration 


of it as a filtering tank, which at least 
fits the existing evidence and accounts 
for what has been found. I suppose the Fig. 5. SUGGESTED RESTORATION OF THE 
FILTERING CISTERN, linear.) 


cistern to be divided in the middle for 
about three-quarters of its depth and half filled up with some filtering substance, 


for the king’s letters patent, dated 2Oth 


+} 


‘ This was done before the suppression of the abbi 
32 Henry VIII., which grant the late abbot’s house to the newly appointed bishop of 


Westminster, include in the grant “ quartam partem totins magni claustri dicti nuper monasteril 


Cur edificlis scituatis et existentibus super eadem juaedam quarta pars contigue et proxim«e 


adjacet eidem domui mansioni et habitaci mi.” 


The Benedictine rule seems to have been only nominally observed at Westminster in the six- 


advanced to the tate reached 


eenth century; and, altho igh the monks then had per! Ly not quite 
some French abbeys a little later, where each man lived in a suit of rooms of his own, receiving 
a pension from the common fund, yet they seem to have been not far from it; and their life 
9 
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which seems to have been sand," so that there will be free passage for the water 
from one side to the other, but only through the filtering bed. The supply pipe 
entering the chamber from the north passes downwards through the first hole 
in the bench and then upwards through the second and through the first division 
of the cistern, at the top of which it discharges itself.” Two standing pipes pass 
through the eastern pair of holes into the second division, and are respectively 
the waste and the service pipe. 

The same arrangement of pipes might indeed have existed with an undivided 
cistern and no filter. But, if it were so, there seems to be no sufficient reason 
why this chamber, the provision of which was a matter of much contrivance and 
considerable cost, should have been made at all. For the two taps, which seem 
to have been all that it supplied, might have been served as well direct from the 
cloister conduit only about twenty-five feet away on the other side of the parlour. 

The course of the pipes on leaving the cistern can be traced almost with cer- 
tainty. It seems that the waste was at first simply discharged on the floor, and 
the water left to find its way down the steps to the drain at the bottom. This 
must soon have caused damp to show in the wall below, and a sort of gutter of 
lead was made, crossing the landing in a curve and going down by the south side 
of the stair, where a chase was cut in the wall for it. 

The service-pipe seems to have followed the same course to nearly the bottom 
of the stair, where it turns through the wall towards the buttery. There was a 
draw-off on this pipe before it entered the wall, and the tap of it was found with 
many other things in cleaning out the cesspool. The collection is what might 
have been expected in such a place: fragments of pottery, some modern, thrown 


in through the loop-holes which were open till about fifty years ago, and some old 


was more like that of secular canons or the fellows of a college than that of real Benedictine 
monks. I think, therefore, that the privacy of the cloister so necessary to the true monastic life 
may have been given up, and with it the use of the parlour, and that even before the suppres- 
sion both of them had, to a great extent, become the mere passages which they are now. And so 
the darkening of the parlour was a matter of little importance. 

* The holes in the iron and lead objects which were found were filled with sharp sand such as 
could not have got into them from the drain, and I have no doubt it was part of the filtering sub- 
stance with which they got mixed up when the cistern was destroyed. In Venice, which till lately 
lepended for fresh water on collected rain-water, it used to be passed through a bed of sand before 
entering the cistern or “ well”’’ in which it was stored. 

» It may be objected that the passing of the pipe twice through the bench is unnecessary, as 
it might have been taken directly into the cistern or over the top. But the old plumber was accus- 
tomed to make his supply pipes rise up directly from the bottom of his cisterns; and, if he had 
heen asked why he did so here, he might have answered, as his modern brother often will in like 


case, “* That is the way it is always done.” 
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enough to have belonged to vessels broken in fetching water from the tap; a 
quarry of window glass; the head of a hammer, perhaps used when the place was 
dismantled*; that of another tool, like a spud; a number of other pieces of iron 
and some of lead; some solder, which may have been lost when the cistern was 
fitted up or repaired; and a piece of hard bronze of strange shape, which seems 
to be a “runner” from some considerable casting.” 

Many of the fragments evidently formed part of the cistern and its appur- 
tenances, although it is only possible to find the exact places of a few of them. 
The cistern itself appears to have been formed of lead of about 12lbs. to the 
square foot, and to have been cut to pieces with an axe. The free play which 
the destroying axe had, as recorded by the marks on one of the fragments, shows 
that the lead was not fastened as a lining to a wooden cistern. It was, indeed, 
quite strong enough to stand by itself. There is an iron bolt of proper length to 
have been a tie from front to back of the cistern, which no doubt it was, and 
another shorter and very strong bolt, the use of which does not now appear. 

The gutter into which the waste pipe emptied itself was also of strong lead, 
and one of the fragments seems to have been the lip by which it discharged into 
the cesspool. No pieces of pipe have heen fo ind, probably because it was easy 
to take pipes away without cutting them up. 

Amongst the rest are the remains of an ornamental lock and of a key of the 
fifteenth century, which may have belonged to one another, and to the little door 
at the bottom of the stairs. There is also what may be the staple into which the 
bolt of the lock worked. 

The tap (fig. 6) is a “ half-inch full-way bibcock,” and it has a rather modern 
look at first sight. But the barrel is so exactly like that of a tap found on the 
site of Kilburn Priory, and figured in our /’roceedings (2nd. Series, xi. 260), as to 
suggest that they must have been cast from the same pattern. The connection 
between Westminster and Kilburn makes this not unlikely. The treatment 


of the handle of the Kilburn tap, which is made to serve also as the spout, 


2 This was probably done by Guy Gasken, “ servant unto the dean and chapter,” who on the 
5th November, 1544, received orders from them to take down the frater house. Only the roof was 
taken off, as the sole object was to get money, and lead and timber could be sold, but stone walls 

nld not pay for the pulling down. Our conduit, too, must have been destroyed for the sake of 
the lead. 

» This has not had anything to do with the filtering cistern, and its presence in the drain was 

‘cidental. But I think the thing is ancient. It seems to be a bit of waste produced in casting by 


the wax process, and it may be a scrap from the workshop of Torrigiano, or of one of them to whom 
we owe the figures of Richard II. and his queen and Edward III. For several reasons I think it 


did not belong to Torel 
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caused it to be dated when it was exhibited to the Society as the twelfth or early 
thirteenth century. Perhaps that may be too early, and the Westminster tap 
may not have been a new one when it was 
put to the filtering cistern. But we know 
by old bells that founders’ patterns were 
kept for many years, and the use of the 
same in both is not against the Westminster 


tap being a hundred years younger than the 


other. Our filter cannot have been older 

Fig. 6. LATTEN WATER-TAP FOUND AT WEST- than the wall in which it stood, which is of 
MINSTER ABBEY, (Half-size.) 

the latter half of the fourteenth century. 

The tap has lost its handle, which was very likely broken off by the blow that 
knocked the tap out of its place and into the cesspool below, and so preserved it 
for us, It is open, showing that the work of destruction began by running off 
the water through it. 

Although the evidence is not in every respect quite 
perfect, I think there is enough of it to justify the 
title I have ventured to put to this paper, and to 
support the conclusion that this odd-looking chamber 
in the wall was made and used simply to contain a 
filter for the drinking water used in the abbey. The 
cistern is small, and would hold only about six gallons 
of filtered water. But it would fill itself as quickly) 
as the water could be drawn off, and there was really 
no limit to the supply. Of the two taps, that in the 
buttery would supply what was wanted for the use of 
vox the monks’ table in the frater, and the other would 


Half-size) serve the abbot’s house. The door at the bottom of the 


stair is small because a larger was not wanted, and the small one fitted the place 
better. It was not intended for anyone to pass through, but only to hand in a 
pitcher or other vessel to receive water drawn off at the tap. 

[ do not regard it as a serious objection that no such arrangement as that 
which I have supposed has been found elsewhere. For none such has been looked 
for. The number of us who have studied monastic buildings is not very large, 
and, though we know more now than we did a few years ago, a good deal still 
remains to be learned, and I have hope that now the subject has been proposed 
further search will discover other examples. There is a little closet under the 


dorter stairs at Easby Abbey which [ have long thought was made for a cistern, 
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and it would not surprise me now if it were shown to have been a filter. It 
would have served the guests’ dining hall," and, like that at Westminster, received 
its supply from the cloister conduit. 

The want of written evidence as to the use of filters in the middle ages does 
not prove that they were unknown, for, as we have no regular treatise on water 
supply of that period, any such mention could only be accidental.” Of the 
ancient writers on the subject, Frontinus® seems to make no mention of filtering. 
His piscina limaria is a settling tank; and it is very likely that settling was 
the only method of cleansing water used on a large scale. But Vitruvius," 
after treating of settling tanks, adds, “‘ea autem loca si duplicia aut triplicia 
fuerint, uti percolationibus aquae transmutari possint, multo salubriorem ejus 
usum efficient.” Here the word percolatio seems to imply the use of some 
medium through which the water must pass from one tank into another; and 
Pliny, who was a writer thought much of by our ancestors, plainly mentions it. 
He, also writing of cisterns, says,’ “‘ Utilius geminas esse ut in priore vitia 
considant et per colum in proximam transeat maxime pura aqua.” = If colum 
might be translated filtering bed this passage would exactly describe the arrange- 
ment which is suggested by the remains found at Westminster, 

® It is mentioned by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope in his excellent description of the abbey buildings in 


the Yorkshire Arcimologii al Journal. vol. x.. p- Lit }, and his section of the Cellarium passes through if, 

Dr. Andrew Boorde, a physician who wrote in Henry VIII.’s time, advises that water for 
drinking be boiled as well as strained. But he did not recommend the free use of it even so, 
Speaking for himself he says plainly, “‘I can not away with water .... wherefore I do leve al 
water and do take myself to good ale.” Nevertheless he gives his professional opinion, part of 


vhich is this: 


“Water is not holsome sole by it selfe for an Englysshe man, consyderynge the contrarye 
vsage, whiche is not concurraunt with nature: water is le, slowe, and slacke of digestyon. The 
best water is rayne-water, so be it that it be clene and pure taken. Nexte to it is ronnyng water, 
the whiche doth swyftly ronne from the east in to the west ipon stones or py bles. The thy rde 
water to be praysed is ryver or broke water, the whi clere, ronnyng on pibles and granay|. 
Standynge waters, the whiche be refresshed with a fresshe spryng, is commendable; but standyng 
waters, and well-waters, to the which the Sonne hath no reflyxon, althoughe they be lyghter than 
other ronnyng waters be, yet they be not so commendabh!| And let euery man be ware of all 

rs the whiche be standynge, and be putryfyed with froth, duckemet, and mudde; for yf they 

brewe, or dresse meate with it, it shall ingender many infyrmytes, The water the which 

‘ man ought to dress his meat withall, or shall use bakynge or bruyng, let it be ronnyng; 
and put it in vesselles that it may stande there 1j or iij houres or it be occupyde; than strayne the 
vpper parte throughe a thycke lynnyn cloth, and cast the inferyall parte awaye.” A Com He 
if t or a dyetary of Helth, by Andrew Boorde, of Physicke Doctovr, 1542. Karly English 
Text Soc.: Reprint, p. 252. 

© De Aquaeductibus Urbis Romae, Art. xv. See also Art 

Lib. viil. cap. vi. © H. N. lib, xxxvi. cap. 52 (28). 
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The following is a List of such of the objects found in the cesspool as appear 


to be ancient :— 
Or Bronze. 


A tap, and a “ runner” weighing 18? oz. 


Or Troy. 


A }” bolt with a welded head diameter 12” 


i’. The distance from the head to the hole through 


which the wedge passed is 134”, which probably gives the external width of the cistern. 

A 1/1,” bolt with head diameter 2”. From head to hole of wedge just 6”. 

A piece of inch round iron 8” long. 

Two hooks: one &” by 3”, bent at right angles, the long end spiked as for driving into the 
wall; the other 9” by 3”. not spiked, with the turned-up part formed like a leaf. 

A strong square nail 6}” long with a clout head; and a slender nail 4}” long. 

A slender red 104” long, which seems to have had a hook at the end. 

A }-ineh round rod 11” long, bent to the shape of an §., probably a pot hook. 

One plate, two ‘* buttresses,” and a bolt, probably parts of the lock of the lower door. 

A staple and key, probably belonging to the same. 

The head of a hammer; the head of a “ spud”; and a spur and an iron spike of doubtful 
antiquity. 

Or Leap SOLDER. 

Two pieces which seem to have formed part of the cistern, one showing marks of the axe 
used in cutting it up. 

Three pieces which seem to have belonged to the gutter. One apparently the lip at the 
bottom. The other two pierced by iron nails. 


A piece of solder, cast like a grate, and three lumps of lead from the melting pan. 


Or Porrery. 
Three fragments of a bowl 10” in diameter with green glaze inside; one smaller fragment of 


similar ware ; a piece of the lip of a vessel of red ware glazed inside ; and five paving tiles. 


Or GLAss. 
A fragment of window glass with the hand and branch, the rebus of Abbot Islyp, and part 


of his name. 
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\ Notes on the Chureh of St, Francis, or Te Malatestiano, at limini 
more especially as regards the sculptured decorations. By ALFRED 
Hicerns, Esq., 


Read February 5 and 12, 139] 


ComMPLAINTS have been not infrequent of late years that the history of the Italian 
Renaissance is a subject that is worn rather threadbare. So far as popular and 
picturesque writing is concerned there may be some truth in this complaint, but 
it can hardly apply to serious studies, and it certainly does not apply to one 
branch of the subject, the history of the revival of the national style ot architec- 
ture in Italy in the first half of the fifteenth cent iry. Due homage has, indeed, 
been paid to the genius which raised aloft the splendid dome of 8S. Maria del 
Fiore, and the history of that achievement has, | believe, been thoroughly Inves- 
tigated. But Brunellesco was something more than an engineer, and the history 
of his purely architectural works, so remarkable for their severe and noble style, 
seems not unworthy of being studied in the Same spirit and with the same scien- 
tifie method as the Gothic architecture of the north. Nor are the buildings of 
Alberti, Antonio di San Gallo, Bramante, and other early architects less worthy 
of antiquarian research, and much of their history remains very obscure. 

I have been attracted to one of the earlier and more important of these build- 
ings rather by its sculptured decoration than by its architecture, and [ hope to be 
allowed to say something about the sculpture in the second part of this paper. 
By way of introduction, I shall commence with some preliminary remarks upon 
the architectural history of the building, so far as I have been able to make 
it out. I must leave to abler and more experienced hands the task of a thorough 
investigation of the subject, which derives a very special interest from the fact 
that the principal architect employed was Leon Battista Alberti, the Leonardo 
da Vinci of the earlier Renaissance. 
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Note SO the Church of Nf. Francis at Rimini. 


PART 1L.—ARCHITECTURE, 


The mention of the name of Rimini probably recalls at once to all our minds the 
story of Francesca and Paolo Malatesta, as told by Dante ina few lines of immortal 
verse, and this inseparable association of the city of Rimini with the family 
of the Malatestas may fitly remind us of the historical connection which existed 
hetween them from the middle of the twelfth century down to the year 1503. In 
the history of the Malatestas the name which stands out before all others is that 
of the famous condottiere Sigismund Pandulph, who was a grandson of Pan- 
dulph I., the brother of Francesca’s husband and of her lover. An energetic 
leader in war at the almost incredibly early age of 15, Sigismund Pandulph 
succeeded his brother in the lordship of Rimini in 1452, when he was only 15, and 
his reputation as a soldier was already so well established in 1435 that Euge- 
nius LV. then conferred upon him the command of the papal troops, although he 
was still only in his nineteenth year. The adventurous career of a condottiere, 
or leader of mercenary troops, to which he had thus early devoted himself, con- 
tinued to be the main occupation of his life down to the time of his death, at the 
age of 51, in the year 1468. Shifting in the most shameless manner from side to 
side in the turbulent polities of the time, fighting now for the Venetians against 
the Pr pes and then again for the Pope against the Venetians, taking service with 
Alphonso of Naples, and then suddenly turning round and attacking him, entering 
into an agreement with the Florentines, or the Sienese, only to plot against his 
employers, he obtained the worst of reputations in his own age, and he has been 
singled out in later times as a type of the moral degradation of public life in Italy 
in the fifteenth century. Moreover, the stains upon his private life would appear 
to have been of the blackest dye, although it must be borne in mind that some of 
the accusations against him may be nothing more than the malicious inventions of 
his personal enemies. There is no trace now, except in the pages of history, of 
the terrible crimes which were charged against him by common report, and for 
which he was condemned, in absentid, by Pius I. and the College of Cardinals to 
be burnt alive; but of his enthusiastic love of art and learning, and above all of 
his love of fame and self-glorification, there still remains a most impressive monu- 
ment in the transformed church of St. Francis at Rimini, commonly and rightly 
known as the Malatesta Temple. The story of Sigismund’s life has been admirably 
told hy Mons. Charles Yriarte, in his brilliant monograph “Tn condothiere au 
XI. Sivele” (Paris, 1882), and the same volume gives an excellent account of the 


Tempio Malatestiano, based upon a considerable amount of original research. 
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Unfortunately Mons. Yriarte’s persistent endeavours to trace the family 
records of the Malatestas (which would doubtless have shown us the details of 
Sigismund’s lavish expenditure upon the Tempio and also upon the castle of 
Rimini) were unsuccessful, and we are forced to accept the melancholy conclusion 
that these records were destroyed in the popular outbreak in the city in 1527. 
This loss is, however, compensated to some extent by the fortunate preservation 
in the archives of Siena of the correspondence which was seized by the autho- 
rities of that city when Sigismund’s treasonable practices were discovered in 
1454. Mons. Yriarte disclaims the honour of bringing this correspondence to 
light, but the merit of seeing its bearing upon the authorship of much of the work 
at the Tempio certainly belongs to him. He has fully established the interesting 
fact that Matteo de’ Pasti of Verona, the famous medallist (one of whose medals bears 
on its reverse a representation of the Tempio (see fig. 3), was the resident 
master of the works ; and he has thus accounted for the influence of the great 
Veronese medallist which many observers had detected in the character of some 
of the marble reliefs at Rimini. He has also proved that the finest and most 
characteristic of those reliefs are from the hand of the Florentine sculptor, 
Agostino di Duccio, the author of the exquisite facade of the chapel of San Ber- 
nardino at Perugia. Finally, he has shown that the capital architectural feature 
of the Tempio did not form part of Alberti’s original design, but was an after- 
thought on the part of that master. 

It will be convenient here, at the outset, to give a list of the contemporary 
evidence afforded by the Sienese archives on the subject of the history of the 
operations effected and contemplated by Sigismund, in converting the church of 
St. Francis into what was practically a temple to his own honour and glory, 
rather than the temple to the Immortal God which he had taken a vow to erect 
when he was in peril of his life. The evidence consists of four letters addressed 
to Sigismund from Rimini in December, 1454, when he was engaged in the siege 
of Sorano on behalf of the Republic of Siena. 

The first, bearing date the 17th December, is a letter from Matteo de’ Pasti, 
signed by the chancellor Pietro de’ Genari, and countersigned by Matteo. It 
discusses a new design for the lateral facades of the Tempio, which had recently 
been sent from Rome by Alberti to Sigismund, and had been referred to Rimini 
for examination and report. It also mentions a project of Maestro Alvise for 
covering the main building with a single roof." 

* Yriarte, 1. c. p. 419. 
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FIG. |. SECTION OF THE NORTH SIDE OF THE CHURCH. 


FIG. 2, PLAN OF THE CHURCH. 
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The second letter, from the Chancellor alone, is dated the next day, the 1&th 
December." It reports the arrival of a ship-load of Verona marble and states that 
the work in the chapel of the Madonna was suspended on account of the frost, 
and because the elephants” (of porphyry or basalt) w hich were necessary in order 
to admit of certain measurements being taken, had not arrived in Rimini. 

The third letter, dated the 21st December, is from Maestro Alvise on the 
subject of the roof. Ina postscript he proposes to go to Rome to consult ** Miser 
Batista’? (meaning of course Alberti) as to the pitch which the roof should have.’ 

The fourth letter, dated the 22nd December, is from Matteo Nuti, an architect 
of Fano, who reports (1) on the design for the nave of the church, shown to him 
by Maestro Alvise, and (2) on Alberti’s new design for the lateral facades." 

So far as [ know, there are only two other contemporary documents published 
relating to our subject: the first a letter® by Alberti of the very highest interest 
(addressed to Matteo de’ Pasti) discussing certain criticisms of Gianozzo Manetti, 
secretary of the Florentine Republic, as to the lighting of the rotunda of the 
church and as to the lateral facades. The other document is a contract for the 
supply of Verona marble for the sereens of the 
chapels, and dates from June, 1455/' 

I do not intend to discuss these important docu- 
ments at full leneth, but I shall have occasion to refer 
to them in support of some remarks | propose to 
make upon the transformation effected in the church 


of St. Francis, under the orders of Sigismund, and 


upon the part taken DS Alberti and some other masters 
in the work. I shall have to take exception to some 
ros Fig. 3. Reverse of Medal by Matte 
of Mons. Yriarte’s statem« nts, more especially W ith de’ Pasti of Sigismund Pandalph Mal 
4 ° sta, dates shewing veste 
regard to an assumed foundation in 1446 and an Gated 1450, 
view of the Tempio Malatestiano w 
adome sairmounting the choir p! 


imaginary inauguration or partial completion in 1450, % 
. jected by Alberti 
In order that my remarks may be intelligible | have 
had two diagrams prepared, one showing the plan of the existing church so far a 
the changes carried out in Sigismund’s time are concerned (see fig. 2), and th 


other a longitudinal section of the same part of the church (see fig. 1). The ro- 


Yriarte, p. 406 
’ The x pression ~ & ipe lla de li martori ”’ used in this letter, as publishe d by Y riarte, is ev idently 
ere no elephants in the « hapel of the 


Tb. p. 421. 
f Yriarte, p 3983. 


1 mistake, either in the original or in transcription. The 
Relies (3, fig. 2). © Yriarte, p. 420 


* This letter will be found in extenso in the Appendix to this paper. 
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tunda shown at the end of the plan has never existed at Rimini, but we know from 
Matteo de’ Pasti’s medal as shown in fig. 3, and from Alberti’s own letter (see 
Appendix) that the original plan included a rotunda and dome. It must not be 
imagined that this feature as introduced in the diagram (fig. 2) is intended for a 
conjectural restoration. It is simply a copy of the plan of the rotunda of the SS. 
Annunziata in Florence, designed by Alberti, and it has been introduced here in 
order to show that there was a rotunda and dome in Alberti’s original model. 

The diagram is copied from a photograph I purchased in Rimini, and agrees 
with the plan given by Yriarte, which is no doubt derived from the same source. 
The dimensions given on the plan agree with the rough measurements I took with 
a two-foot rule. 


My measurements are as follows: 
Feet. Inches. 


Total length of west front - - - 96 8 
Length of podium on left hand side - - 37 ° 3 
Length of podium on right hand side - - 37.02 
Diameter of space between the podia - - 22 3 
Projection of podium in front of great arch - 2 8 
Depth of great arch - - - 3 10 
Length of bases of the columns of west front — - 4 0 


Total length of northern facade, 7.¢. including 
the whole of Alberti’s work - - 139 4 
The section (fig. 1) is based upon the plan and upon a photograph of the 


interior of the church. 
General Deseription of the Te mpio Malatestiano. 


At some time during the latter part of the thirteenth or earlier part of the 
fourteenth century the site of the church of St. Francis at Rimini, which was 
then occupied by a chapel of 8. Maria in Trivio, was granted to the Franciscans, 
who enlarged or perhaps entirely reconstructed the building; preserving, how- 
ever, the tombs and the privileged altar of S. Maria dell’ Acqua. The result was 
one of the characteristic, plain and bare friars’ churches, built of brick, in the 
Italian Gothie style; a building consisting of a spacious nave with a series of 
chapels running the whole length of it on both sides (see fig. 2), and terminating, 
probably, in a very small choir with one or more chapels on either side of it. I 
say “ probably,’’ because the arrangement of what would be the east end, if the 
clurch had the strict orientation usual in England, is conjectural ; as that part of 
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the original building no longer exists. There was and is, neither clerestory nor 
triforium. The nave has a plain open timber roof, and the chapels, of which 
there are now four on each side, belonging to the original building, are covered 
with a simple quadripartite vaulting in brick. The second chapel on each side, 
counting from the west end of the church, is smaller than the others, and is walled 
off from the nave and entered by a small door. The other six chapels open out 
to the fullest extent into the nave, with which they are connected by means of 
lofty pointed arches. Each of the open chapels has two tall lancet windows, one 
on either side of the altar; and these windows serve the purpose of lighting the 
nave as well as the chapels. There is only one smal! window in each of the two 
closed chapels, and the altar in those chapels has the same orientation as the high 
altar. From this description it will be clear that the irregularities of the north 
and south elevation, due to the varying width of the chapels, and the differences 
in the height and size of the windows, presented a most serious difficulty to an 
architect whose mission it was to convert the Gothic church into a Renaissance 
temple. It is, therefore, a remarkable fact that this transformation was carried 
out without any structural alteration either of the nave or of the chapels. In the 
interior of the building the architecture of the original church was not masked in 
any way, but only enriched. (See Plate IX.) All the arched openings from the 
chapels into the nave received a highly elaborate irchitectural framework in marble 
or fine limestone, including panels filled with sculpture and arranged one above 
the other after the fashion of Gothie niches. Th spandrils of the arches were 
filled with foliated ornament and heraldic devices. A cornice, with hanging 
garlands below, was carried round the building, at the level of the spring of the 
arches of the chapels ; and from this cornice there was carried up a decorative 
series of pilasters having figures, in the round, in front of their stilted pedestals. 
These pilasters connect the cornice with an upper cornice or string-course; and 
the whole scheme of decoration is, in fact, a connected framework inserted within 
the nave. It is very well described in Matteo Nuti’s letter to Sigismund, of the 
22nd December, 1454, as the nave which comes into the body of the church. He 
calls a drawing of it, which had been shown to him by Maestro Alvise, “el desegno 
de la nave che vene nel corpo della chiesia.” 

Four of the chapels, those of the Madonna dell’ Acqua (2) and St. Sigismund 
(1) to the west and those of St. Gaudentius (8) and St. Jerome (7) (now called 


‘ ) ) 


the chapel of the Blessed Sacrament) to the east (see fig. 2), were selected for 


* Yriarte, p t2] 
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special honour, being lined with costly marbles and enriched with elaborate 
sculptured ornament. 

The exterior of the church has been dealt with on entirely different principles 
from the interior. Instead of emphasizing the structure of the building, the 
architect has concealed it as far as possible. The whole of the west front (see 
fig. 3) is occupied by a massive structure of fine white marble, after the fashion of 
a triple triumphal arch, with details borrowed from the fine arch of Augustus, 


erected at Rimini in the year 27 8.c., and still in a fair state of preservation. 


The late ral facades and Alherti's change of plan with regard to them. 


But the splendid and original feature of the exterior of the Tempio is the free 
standing arcades of white marble which form the sides of the structure (see Plate X.) 
and are so skilfully arranged as not to interfere with the windows of the Gothic 
church, notwithstanding that the latter are placed at irregular intervals, owing to 
the difference in the size of the chapels, as already explained. Alberti’s device 
for giving his elevation that symmetry which he deemed essential to classical 
architecture appears to have met with adverse criticism at once. His letter to 
Matteo de’ Pasti, in reply to the objections of Manetti, the secretary of the 
Florentine Republic, who had been to Rimini on a political mission, has, I think, 
heen hitherto understood to apply to the rotenda of the church and its dome. 
But an attentive reading of the letter shows that the middle part of it refers to 
the lateral facades of the church, and the context renders it probable that the 
objections replied to, with regard to the facades, were Matteo’s own, rather than 
Manetti’s. As I read the letter, Alberti explains that the reason for these facades 
heing designed as free standing erections is the varying width and height of the 
chapels; and in justification of such a proceeding as the concealing of the original 
form of the building, he points out that he had to do a similar thing when he 
devised the side-pieces connecting the upper and lower stories of the western 
facade, in order to hide the line of the roof, i.e., to cover it up on the outside, in 
front, just as it would eventually be covered in, on the inside, by the insertion of 
the ceiling. This allusion to a special feature of Alberti’s west fronts is very 
interesting. My reading of the letter will be best explained by a literal trans- 
lation of the part which concerns us. The letter, which is in Italian (the super- 
scription only being in Latin, in accordance with the practice of the time), begins 


as follows: “ 


“ The original will be found in the Appendix to this paper. 
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were in square recesses, which were quite shallow, so that the monuments could 
have been onl) partly protected from the weather. This is clear from the letter 
of the architect Matteo Nut, dated the 22nd December. He advises that the 
original square form might be retained, if Sigismund does not mind the tombs 
being partly f xposed ; or that the wall could be carried forward so as to give the 
necessary protection; and that this would be the better arrangement, as no 
change would be needed in the work already carried out. The original arrange- 
ment was evidently a mere incrustation of the walls, and involved cutting into 
the ancient piers of the chapel, as is mentioned in Matteo de’ Pasti’s letter. 
Large slabs of marble, with reliefs representing the castle of Rimini, formed 
part of the scheme of decoration. A reminiscence of this is perhaps seen in the 
fresco of Piero della Francesca, painted in 1451, in the chapel of the Relics 
(3, fig. 2), where Sigismund is represented kneeling before his patron saint. The 
background of the picture has, as part of the marble wall-decoration, a repre- 


sentation of the castle within a roundel. 


Oriai and of the change s in the chureh of Nf, Francis eff cled 
Sigismund’ s orde ra. 


[t was very natural that the Lord of Rimini, who had served the Venetian 
Republic, and was familiar not only with the splendours of St. Mark’s at Venice, 
but also with the more sober richness of the baptistry, cathedral church, and 
campanile of Florence, should have conceived the idea of encrusting with marble the 
bare brick walls of the church, which was specially associated with his family, and 
contained the bones of his ancestors. It seems, however, probable that the 
original reli a Was confine d to the founding of a single chapel of great splendour 
in honour of Sigismund’s patron saint, St. Sigismund of Hungary. Sigismund 
had early experience of building operations. In 1437, when he was only twenty 


years of age, he had begun the rebuilding the castle of Rimini from its foun- 


dations. The exterior of the castle seems to have been substantially complete in 
14-46, as appears, not only from Matteo de’ Pasti’s medal, which bears that date, 
but also from the inscription over the principal gate of the castle on a slab of 
white marble: 

SIGISMUNDUS PANDULPHUS MALATESTA PAN. F. MOLEM 

HANC ARIMINENSIUM DECUS NOVAM A FUNDAMENTIS 

EREXIT CONSTRUXITQUE AC CASTELLUM SUO NOMINE 

SIGISMUNDUM APPELLARI CENSUIT MCCCCXLVI. 


Mons. Yriarte supposes that the idea of reconstructing the church of St. Francis 
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was conceived in 1445. On the authority of Ughello’s [falia Sacra, a work of 
the eighteenth century, he asserts that the first stone of the new structure was 
laid on the last day of October, 1446 (p. 159). Milanesi,* on the other hand 
states, on the authority of Clementini, that the event took place on dlst October, 
1447. The latter date is confirmed by a MS. copy I possess of a contemporary 
Riminese chronicle, by an anonymous writer, for the years 1400 to 1452; but 


the foundation that was laid was, it seems, only for the chapel of St. Sigis- 


mun a the first chapel to the right as one enters the chureh (fie. 2). There is ho 
evidence whatever that any more extensive work was at that time contemplated. 
On the last day of October, 14 17, according to my chronicle, the bishop of Rimini 


(Ss. Franeis’s Was not a cathedral church, and did not become sO until 


LS8oo ‘went to bless the foundation-stone of the chapel which our Lord 


Messer Sigismundo Pandulpho is having made at San Francesco, and so blessed 


it cum det gratia.” Nothing is recorded of any foundation in 1446; and the 
date mentioned by Ughello for the foundation of the church is evidently a mistake 
for the foundation of the chapel of St. Sigismund. The chronicle L have just 
quoted, which unfortunately ends with the year l £2, enables me to supply one or 
two details with regard to the further work in this chapel. Under the year 1450 
it records that on the 15th October two elephants were placed in the chapel of 
‘our Lord” at San Francesco, and were blessed by the abbot of San Gaudenzio; 
also that two other elephants were placed in the same chapel, and were simi- 
larly blessed on the 23rd of the same month. These are the elephants of black 
porphy ry or basalt (1 am not sure which) that stil! support the piers of the arches 
In the chapel of St. Sigismund, there being also similar elephants in the opposite 
cu pel of 5. Maria dell’ Acqua. The elephant Was the special impresa or device 
of Sigismund. It is shown on his banner in the mimature representing the 
surrender of the fortress of Piombino in the MS. of the Hesperides and Argonauts 
of the poet Basinio Parmense,’ also on the medals of Matteo de’ Pasti, and 
throughout the Tempio Malatestiano. I suppose that the special blessing of 
the elephants took place because they were looked upon as gifts of extreme 
value and rarity, owing to the fact that the art of working the harder 


such as porphyry, had been entirely lost. According to Vasari it was 


> 
Alberti who first revived the art.° 

The consecration of the chapel of St. Sigismund did not take place, according 
to my chronicle, until Ist March, 1452, when the ceremony was carried out with 


great pomp, and was attended by four bishops and an abbot. 
* Vasari, vol. ii. p. 439. » See Yriarte, p. 171 Milanesi’s Vasari, vol. i. p. 110 
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Greek inscriptions, cut in fine tall letters, on tablets let into the western piers 


of thi north and south facade (see Plate X.) announce that Sigismund when he Was 


in wreat peril made a vow to erect in the city a temple to the Immortal] God: 
that he built it with great magnificence: and that he left behind him a famous 
and holy name. This inscription, which probably dates from Sigismund’s own 
time throws but ve little light on our subject. 

We have really no precise information as to the origin of the grand scheme of 
encasing the out ide of the nave of the chureh with marble, and replacing the 
small choir with a magnificent rotunda cove red with a dome ; but we may accept 
the statement that it was done in fulfilment of the vow referred to in the Greek 
inscriptions. We know that the design was settled, in its main features, not 
later than the year 1450, or two years before the consecration of the chapel of 
St. Sigismund, This is proved by the small medal, ascribed to Matteo de’ 
Pasti, bearing on its reverse a representation of the western facade of the 
‘l'empio, above which is seen the lofty dome covering the rotunda that was to ter- 
minate the church, probably something in the form actually carried out, after 
another design by Alberti, for the church of the SS. Annunziata in Florence. 
The medal bears the date M.ccec.L. (see fig. >). 

On the strength of a passage which he quotes from Dr. Bonueci,* Mons. 
Yriarte asserts that Matteo’s medal was issued on the occasion of a solemn 
inauguration of the new church which is supposed to have taken place in 
November 1450, on the occasion of the Papal Jubilee. Mons. Yriarte states 
(p. 195) that the building operations were suspended, in order to finish 
the chapel, and protect the edifice by a temporary roof, sut there can have 
heen no oecasion for a temporary roof, because the old roof, or rather roofs 
(for there were separate ones for the nave and for the chapels), were still 
in their places in 1454, as is evident from the Sienese correspondence. It 
would seem that Dr. Bonucci thought, judging from the medal, of which he 
gives a cut, that the dome was to have covered the nave, and that, as the dome 
was never made, it must have been temporarily replaced by a roof to allow of an 
inauguration, which appeared to be indicated by the inscriptions on the western 
facade of the church and over the arches of the nave. The correct reading of the 
principal inseription is: “ Sigismundus Pandulfus Malatesta Pandulfi F. V. fecit 
anno gratiz mccecL,’’ where F. stands for jilivs, and V. probably for voto, or 
possibly votum, which may mean that the vow to erect the Tempio was taken 
in 1450, Heiss, Les Médailleurs de la Renaissance . attempts to correct Yriarte, who 


* Opere Volgari di L. B Alberti, vol. 4, p. 392. 
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puts the V. before the F., but Heiss leaves out t! rd “* fecit ”’ altogether. The 
medal has V. F. before the date; and this is taken to mean “ voto fecit.” The 
word “‘fecit” without any qualification, and the date 1450, appear on the arches of 
the nave, and the same date is seen on the face of the tomb erected for Isotta, the 
mistress, as she then was, of Sigismund. It is evident that, under the most 
favourable circumstances, the construction of the chapels, and the decoration of 
the nave connected with them, must have been the work of many years, and that 
the date 1450 must indicate rather the commencement than the formal inaugu- 
ration of the Tempio. Mons. Yriarte affixes the year 1449 to the reproduction which 
he TIVeS (at p- 370) of the very interesting Wii! ire from the Ms. of Basinio 
Parmense, showing the Tempio in course of construction, complete up to and 
nel wing the cornice, but before the upper story of the facade had been begun. 
At p. 88 he gives the date 1454 to another miniature from the same MS. There 
is, | believe, sure evidence that the first-mentioned miniature cannot be of earlier 
date than 1454, and is probably later; because it clearly shows a rounded arch 
on the north (lateral) facade; and the letters from the Sienese archives prove 
conclusively, as we have seen, that Alberti’s original design for that part of the 


edifice had square openings, and that the round a 


ches were first proposed in sub- 


stitution for them in 1454. 


Did Ally de SLi the Chapel of St. Niqis nnnd ? 


From what I have already stated it will be evident that there is no manner of 
doubt that the design of the exterior of the church of St. Francis, as it now exists, 
is due entirely to Alberti. Moreover, its noble severity of Sty le, and the close 
study which it shows of classical examples, agree with what might be expected of 
the author of the De Re .Mdificatoria, and with what we know of his architectural 
work in Florence and at Mantua. Assuming that | have established the fact that 
the Tempio originated with the chapel of St. Sigismund, and that the work in that 
chapel was begun in 1447, it would be desirable to examine the evidence as to 
whether Alberti was called in for such a comparatively unimportant work as the 
chapel, or whether recourse was first had to his assistance when the larger scheme 
of transforming the whole church was thought of. According to Mazzuchelli," 
‘‘ Alberti proceeded to Rimini in 1447 and made the model of the famous 
church of St. Francis,” but whether this statement 1s founded on contem- 
porary evidence, I am unable to say. If Alberti did go to Rimini as early 
as 1447, there is reasonable presumption that he designed the chapel of 


® Le Scrittore d’ Italia, Brescia, 1753. 
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St. Sigismund as well as the exterior of the church; and this presumption 
is strongly confirmed by an examination of the building. My own impression 
is that we may safely ascribe the whole design of the chapel to Alberti, including 
the framing of the arch and of the piers, but that he had nothing further to do 
with the interior of the Tempio. Mons. Eugene Miintz, in the first volume of the 
work he is publishing on the history of the Renaissance, will not admit that 
Alberti is responsible for anything more than the gen ral arrangement of the 
interior. He expresses his views as follows: ‘ A lintérieur, Alberti prit le parti 
de conserver les baies gothiques, et 4 cela se borne d’une maniétre générale son 
intervention. I] m’est impossible, en effet, de croire qu ’un styliste de sa force 
ait présidé & arrangement bizarre, incohérent, baroque, des ornements destinés 
i recouvrir les baies des chapelles, de ces bas-reliefs dont les bordures coupent 
chaque pilastre en trois ou quatre tron¢ons informes, Aussi al-je hate de laver 
sa mémoire d’une telle tache.’”* 

If, however, we examine the decorative details of the chapel of St. Sigismund 
we find that many of them, such as the shields and the wreaths encircling 
roundels of porphyry, are repeated on the exterior of the church. It is difficult to 
believe that Alberti would have copied these motives from another man’s design. 
One of the most pleasing and original features of the exterior is the exquisite 
frieze in very flat relief which runs round the top of the marble podium (see 
Plate X.), and consists of a series of wreaths linked together with conventional 
roses; each wreath encircling a monogram, shield, or device of Sigismund. The 
effeet of this band of ornament is wonderfully heightened by a eable moulding of 
red Verona marble introduced immediately below it. 

[In examining the richly decorated chapels of the Blessed Sacrament and 
St. Gaudentius (7 and &, fig. 2) I observed a band of sculptured ornament 
passing just under the windows. From its size and general scheme this band 
recalled to my mind the frieze of the podium outside, notwithstanding that the 
sculptured details (which include winged genii bearing garlands) are different, 
and that the treatment of the relief, as well as the style of drawing, indicates 
another designer. It occurred to me, at once, as singular that I had noticed no 
such frieze in the corresponding places in the chapels of St. Sigismund and the 
Madonna dell’ Acqua. In the last-named chapel, which has suffered somewhat 
severely from the hands of a modern restorer, [ found the space just below the 


windows filled with a band of dark marble, having plain circular dises of a lighter 
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coloured marble inserted into it. This was very evidently a nineteenth century 
invention, and the origin of it became evident at once when I crossed over to the 
opposite chapel of St. Sigismund. There the corresponding space is filled in with 
wooden boarding, to which plain wooden roundels are fixed at regular intervals 
by way of ornament. The clever restorer of the chapel of the Madonna had 
elaborately copied in marble the poor wooden makeshift of the people who, for 
some purpose or other, had wrenched out the richly seulptured frieze which 
originally filled the space. It seemed probable to me, at the moment, that in the 
dark ages of the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries this work had been sold to 
some enterprising collector of antiquities. But on going to the outside of the 
church [ was much struck with the wonderful state of preservation of the frieze 
of the podium, considering its exposed situation. Closer examination showed 
that certain slabs, especially a connected series of them at the east end of the 
south side, were much whiter in colour than others, and the suggestion at once 
occurred to me that the disappearance of the friezes from the chapels of St. Sigis- 
mund and the Madonna dell’ Acqua might be due to their having been used for 
the repair and completion of the external frieze in modern times ; probably at the 
beginning of the century when the church became cathedral at the command of 
the Emperor Napoleon. I found that the vertical measurement of the space oceu- 
pied by the boarding in the chapel of St. Sigismund and by its marble imitation 


in the opposite chapel (2 feet 8} inches) exactly corresponded with the same 


measurement in the outer frieze, including the red Verona marble cable-moulding 
below. The total length of frieze that would have been available for this repair, 
supposing that the slabs were all got out uninjured, would be 57} feet. The fresh- 
looking pieces in the podium frieze amount, according to my notes, to 67} feet, or 
10 feet more; but my examination was unfortunately rather hurried, and I was 
not aware at the time that the north side of the church was formerly hidden by 
buildings and must have been protected from being injured. Moreover, one or 
two slabs of the frieze seem to be modern copies. Upon the whole, then, I regard 
it as practically certain that the first-constructed chapel, commenced in 1447, had 
originally a band of ornament below the windows, exactly corresponding with the 
frieze of the podium which we must believe to be Alberti’s design. I have no 
doubt the circular dises of the wooden panelling are intended for rude representa- 
tions of the beautiful wreaths which were the principal element of design in the 
original marble band. 

It seems exceedingly improbable that Alberti would borrow from the chapel, 


if it was another man’s work, such a highly characteristic, indeed I believe 


! les on this Chureh of St. iris at Rim be 


unique, feature as the frieze of the podium ; and I therefore come back to my 
contention that the chapel was designed by Alberti himself. [ see no reason for 
he itating to ascribe to him either the flat niches which divide up the piers or the 
porphyry elephants which support them below. Alberti would not all at once 
divest his mind of the traditional forms of the middle ages, especially of so well- 
established a form as an arched opening flanked with niches containing sculpture. 
An intere ting illustration of this is seen in one of his latest designs, the facaae 
of the church of St. Andrew at Mantua. There the wide central space, marked 
off by pilasters, is filled by a single imposing arch, whilst the narrower lateral 
divisions of the composition are divided up horizontally into three sections, each 
vith a window or door, so that the three apertures have the effect of three super- 
posed niches. Miintz remarks, rightly enough, that Brunellesco would only have 
put a single window in this place. As regards the elephants, [ have already 
mentioned that Vasari says that Alberti was the first of the moderns who tried to 


we rk porphy ry. 


Whois the author of the scheme of decoration for the interior of the church 7 

Looking to the general character of the architectural enrichment of the interior 
of the chureh, I had long ago arrived at the conclusion expressed by Mons. Miintz, 
in the passage quoted above, that Alberti cannot be its author. Although the 
details of the work, if analysed, are classical, the acanthus leaf running through 
the whole of the ornamentation, the designer has been quite untrammelled by 
classical precedents. He has designed the foliage, more particularly in the 
filling-in of the spandrils above the arches of the nave, with great boldness and 
originality, but with none of the studied refinement of Alberti. The mouldings 
which divide the panels of the chapels of the Cuor Gesu and St. Michael are 
altogether impossible for an architect of Alberti’s knowledge of the antique ; and 
this remark applies to the bases, if not to the capitals, of the pilasters placed 
between the piers of the nave. On the other hand, the mouldings of the arches 
and the capitals of the large pilasters are of great beauty and refinement, and 
must, as it seems to me, be ascribed to an architect of no lesser rank than 
Alberti. 

Who, then, is the architect to whom the rest of the decoration of the interior 
can be ascribed if not to Alberti? <A single directing mind is indicated by 
the symmetrical arrangement which has placed the sumptuous chapels at 
either end of the nave opposite to one another, and has effected a similar 


correspondence between the plainer chapels of the Cuor Gesu and St. Michael. 
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That Matteo Nuti of Fano was not the architect employed seems evident 
from his own letter, already quoted, in which he states that he has been 
ith Maestro Alvise, who had shown him the design or drawing of the 
nave which is to come into the body of the church. From the way in 
which he refers later on in the same letter to the drawing that Alberti had sent 
from Rome with regard to what Nuti calls the matter of the niches (by which he 
means the areades for the north and south facades), we may infer that the 


drawing for the nave was by some other hand than Alberti’s. The same letter 


hows that Nuti had some employment in connection with the decoration of the 
chapel of the Madonna dell’ Acqua. He mentions that after the holidays (/.e. after 
Christmas) he will set to work upon the cornice (or moulded basement) which goes 
round the lower part of the chapel within, but that he cannot go on any further 
until the elephants are made, We have seen that the elephants for the chapel of 
St. Sigismund were already placed and duly blessed in 1450, It is therefore clear 
that the chapel of the Madonna dell’ Acqua is referred to by Nuti, and that it was 
not completed in 1454. We must suppose that the decorations of the nave 
generally, as distinguished from the chapels, had not been begun in the last- 
mentioned year, because the design for it was shown to Nuti as something new 
in December. He was ro new comer, except in so far as he had been away on 
a mission to Sigismund, who was on active service. 

Considering the position held by Matteo de’ Pasti in connection with the 
works, it would be a reasonable conjecture that he may have been the author of 
the design for the nave, but we have no information that would in any way 
connect him with it. If it had been his invention it is not likely that he would 
have left Maestro Alvise to show the design to Nuti. We know that Pasti was in 
Rimini at the time, and we know also from the chancellor's letter of the 18th 
December, 1454, that another master employed at Rimini, the sculptor Agostino 


di Duecio, was away just then temporarily at Cesena. If he was the author of 


1 


the design, we can understand how it came about that Nuti had to go to Maestro 
Alvise in order to see it. The passage in the chaneellor’s letter referring to 
Agostino states that there is nothing wanting to the tomb except a little to the 
top of it, and that when Agostino returns he (the chancellor) will get him to 
finish it immediately. There is every probability that the tomb referred to is the 
great sarcophagus of Sigismund’s ancestors in the chapel of the Madonna dell’ 
Acqua, because this is the only tomb that has not a plain top. If we examine the 


left hand panel in the front of this fine sarcophagus we find that all the elements 


of the decoration ot the have are represented in the relief which has for its 
foot of a statue of Minerva. 


subject Sigismund and his ancestors assembled at the 
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Apart from the evidence of the chancellor’s letter, we could hardly be wrong in 
referring this relief to Agostino, upon the strength of the characteristic swirls 
of the robes of Minerva; having regard to his undoubted work at Perugia and in 
the chapel of St. Gaudentius. The horses in the right hand panel, too, exactly 
correspond with those in the chapel of the Sacrament. 

Although Agostino di Duccio was an exquisite sculptor, in his own peculiar 
mode, he was by no means a great architect. There is nothing in his subsequent 
architectural work at Perugia to disturb the conclusion that he may have been 
responsible for the inferior work at Rimini; and, in fact, the close resemblance of 
many of the details of the Porta di S. Pietro and the Cappella of 8. Bernardino at 
Perugia to the architecture of the Tempio Malatestiano is well known to students. 

[ should like to conclude this part of my paper with a recapitulation of the 
points [ have tried to elucidate. 

I first explained the change in the design of the lateral facades, which was 
proposed by Alberti in 1454; and I showed the bearing which it has upon the 
understanding of Alberti’s letter to Matteo de’ Pasti, in which he uses the famous 
phrase about ‘ making discord of all that music.” 

I next showed that Sigismund’s schemes at St. Francis’s began with the 
founding of a chapel to his patron saint in 1447, and that this chapel was com- 
pleted and consecrated in 1452, 

[ produced evidence to show that very little progress had been made with the 
exterior of the building at the end of the year 1454; that the chapel of the 
Madonna was ina very unfinished state; and that the general scheme for the 
architectural enrichment of the nave had not been begun; that the date 1450, 
which occurs so frequently on the building, is no guide to the dates of the various 
parts of it; and that there was no inauguration of the Tempio in that year. 

Finally, the question was discussed as to whether Alberti was the architect of 
the chapel of St. Sigismund, and whether Agostino di Duccio was the author of 
the architectural embellishments of the nave, which serve as a framework for the 


great series of sculptured reliefs I propose to discuss in Part II. of this paper. 


Parr 1L.—SCULPTURE. 


In studying the architecture of the Tempio Malatestiano we are stimulated by 
the interest which belongs to one of the earliest attempts of the Italians to revive 
their national style, and also by the personal interest attaching to the earliest 
architectural work of such a famous man as Leon Battista Alberti. But when 


we come to consider the sculpture, which has been lavished with such wonderful 


~ — 
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profusion upon the interior of the church, we have no longer the attraction of a 
great personality, like that of Alberti; neither have we the charm which belongs 
to the first rise of fresh ideals in the domain of art. The new ideals in sculpture 
had been created, earlier in the century, by the powerful minds of those enthu- 
siastic students of antiquity Ghiberti and Donatello, who had both of them 
reached old age by the year 1450. The impulse given to the seulptor’s art by the 
refined idealism of the one and the noble realism of the other was, however, by 
no means exhausted. Formalism had not yet taken the place of individuality, and 
some inspiration was still derived, at first hand, by the younger generation from 
the discoveries of scholars and antiquaries. The new learning was interpreted 
by artists in their own way, often with a quaint and delightful result; although it 
is not to be compared with the grander achievements of the men of the older 
generation, who had been contented to use their knowledge of the secrets of 
ancient art for the purpose of giving new life to the treatment of Christian or 
contemporary subjects. 

Luca della Robbia, to whom Vasari attributes the reliefs of children playing 
musical instruments, on the piers of the chapel of St. Michael at Rimini, 
belonged to the earlier and greater generation of sculptors. But Vasari’s attri- 
bution is evidently a mere conjecture, due to the superficial resemblance of 
some of the figures to those in Luca’s cantoria, now in the eathedral museum 
in Florence." Possibly, also, the fact that the backgrounds of the reliefs in the 
chapel of St. Michael, and those in the opposite chapel of the Cuor Gesu, were 
coloured blue may have reminded Vasari of the blue and white glazed terra 
cotta for which Luea della Robbia was so famous. The evidence of dates entirely 
disproves Vasari’s statement. 

The other sculptors mentioned by Vasari, in connection with this church, are 
Simone, whom he calls the brother of Donatello, but who appears to be a certain 
Simone di Nanni Ferueci, and Bernardo Ciuffagni. Vasari designates Simone as 
the author of the chapel of St. Sigismund;” and, with regard to Ciuffagni, he 
states that that sculptor wrought in St. Francis’s at Rimini a marble tomb for 
Sigismund Malatesti, and executed his portrait there the size of life. ° 

Both Ciuffagni and Simone were very second-rate men, whose work deserves 


The T mpio Malatestiano must have been well-known to Vasari, as he not onl painte | for the 
high altar an oil picture of St. Francis receiving the stiymata, but also executed a painting in fresco 
in the church of the Olivetan order at Rimini. 

See Milanesi’s Vasari, vol. i p. 460. 

Bernardo Ciuffagni che lavord a Rimini in San Francesco una sepoltura di marmo per Gis- 
mondo Malatesti e vi fece il suo ritratto di naturale. Va , vol, ii. p. 462. 
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only passing note. It has been left for modern research to show that Agostino 
di Duccio was the only sculptor of talent employed at Rimini; and of him I shall 
speak later on. But we must bear in mind the probable co-operation of the dis- 
tinguished medallist Matteo de’ Pasti, who seems practically to have held the 
appointment of protomaestro or clerk of the works under Alberti. The reverse of 
one of his medals of Sigismund, dated 1446, representing a seated female figure 
holding a broken column, is repeated on the lintel of the exquisitely carved 
doorway of the chapel of the Relies (3, fig, 2); and the obverse of another 
medal, with a portrait of Sigismund, is reproduced more than once. It does not 
seem to me probable that these reproductions in marble are the work of tlie 
medallist himself, as they adhere too closely in details to the medals, whilst at the 
same time they are inferior to them in expression and sentiment. Dr. Friedlander, 
the learned author of the J/talienishe Nchaumunzen, may have been right in 
detecting the design of Matteo de’ Pasti in one, at least, of the panels in the 
chapel of the Cuor Gesu; and it is highly probable that the panel in the chapel of 
the Sacrament, with the relief of Capricorn, which bears so strong an impress of 


the method of Pisanello, was designed by Matteo. 


The Tombs. 


Before [ discuss the sculptured decoration of the piers of the chapels, I wish 
to make a few observations on three tombs which may be said to form part of the 
veneral scheme of Sigismund: his own tomb, that of his ancestors, and that of his 
wife Isotta. 

The tomb of Sigismund is on the west wall of the church, immediately to the 
right as one enters the building. Mons. Yriarte infers from the fact that it has 
above it a tablet with a portrait of Alberti, facing a similar tablet with a portrait of 
Sigismund, that Alberti must be the designer of the tomb as well as of the church. 
This is a very slender foundation to build upon, and the only other argument 
Mons. Yriarte adduces in support of his attribution is the fine style of the honey- 
suckle ornament on the frieze, in which he thinks he recognises the design of 
Alberti. I am not at all sure that the portrait is that of Alberti, and it appears 
to me that the question of the authorship of the tomb must be left an open one, 
notwithstanding that the point is particularly interesting, owing to the very close 
resemblance between the general design of the monument and those of the tombs 
of Leonardo Bruni and Carlo Marsuppini in Santa Croce in Florence, generally 
regarded as two of the finest sepulchral monuments in Tuscany. The point of 
interest in this resemblance lies in the fact that the Leonardo Bruni monument is 


the work of Bernardo Rossellino, and that an intimate connection exists between 
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the architectural designs of Rossellino and those of Alberti. | refer, of course, 
particularly to the Piccolomini palaces at Siena and Pienza, the work of Ros- 
selino, and the Rucellai Palace in Florence, of which Alberti was the designer. 
Perkins gives 1444, the year in which Bruni died, as the date of his monument. 
This would be certainly earlier than the date of the Sigismund monument, and 
probably the Marsuppini monument of 1454, which is by Desiderio, was not later 
than that of Sigismund. 

Judging by Alberti’s rigid adherence to classical! precedent in bis book De Re 
Kdisicatoria, it might be supposed that he was too close a student of the antique 
to have been the originator of the class of monuments to which the Bruni and 
Marsuppini tombs belong. Their design is based upon earlier [talian precedents, 
more particularly the sepulchral monuments of Donatello and Michelozzo; but at 
the same time it is a distinct development. Such a development requires a master 
mind, and I am strongly inclined (having in view the intimate connection between 
Bernardo Rossellino and Alberti) to attribute it to the latter. In his architectural 
practice ie followed Brunellesco much more closely than the antique, as is well 
seen by the fagade of S. Maria Novella, in Florence. It is singular that on the 
Sigismund tomb the lunette above is rendered meaningless by the omission of the 
Madonna and Holy Child, which fill the tympana on the tombs by Donatello, as 
well as on those by Rossellino and Desiderio da Pettignano ; but this is, of course, 
part of the studied paganism which we might expect from a tomb after the design 
of Alberti. The same thing is seen in the facade of the cathedral church of Pienza, 


by Rossellino. 
Tomb of lsotta. 


The tomb of Sigismund is a development of one of the characteristic forms of 
1 


monument of the fourteenth century in Italy, that of a sarcophagus under an 
he eastern wall of the chapel of 


arched recess. The tomb of Isotta, high up on 
St. Michael, represents also another common Italian Gothic form in which the 
sarcophagus 1s supported on brackets or consoles projecting from the wall. The 
sarcophagus of [sotta, instead of resting directly on the richly foliated brackets, 
is supported on the backs of two elephants carved in a manner remarkable for its 
truth to nature considering the date of the work. The shape of the sarcophagus 
is identical with that of the corresponding part of Sigismund’s tomb; but, in all 
other respects, the two designs are totally opposed in character." The studied 
simplicity and refinement of Sigismund’s monument present a great contrast to 


the grandiose character of that of Isotta, with its helmet and coronet, its huge 


to Ciuffagni. and we need not quarrel with this attribution. 


iq 
i 
| 
| 
Semper assigns the work 
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mantling and wide-spreading crest and motto. It should be noted that the angels 
bearing a scroll on the front of the sarcophagus are a repetition of a similar 


motive on the tomb of Pope John XXIII. by Donatello. 


Tomb of the ancestors of Sigismund, 


The third and most important of the tombs at Rimini is that contained in an 
arched recess in the western wall of the chapel of the Madonna dell’ Acqua 
(2,fig.2). Itis a large sarcophagus of a well-known Roman form, constructed by 
order of Sigismund for holding all the bones of his ancestors which had been 
disturbed in the reconstruction of the church. The front of the sarcophagus has 
three panels divided by elegant pilasters; the central panel filled with an inscrip- 
tion and the two side panels with low reliefs of the finest workmanship, containing 
elaborate compositions with architectural backgrounds. The subject of the one 
panel is the triamph of Sigismund, conceived after the fashion of the * Triomphi” 
of Petrarch. The other shows Sigismund standing at the foot of a statue of 
Minerva and surrounded by an assemblage of his ancestors. It is in connection 
with this remarkable tomb or ossuary that we learn, as [ have already mentioned 
in the first part of this paper, the name of the sculptor to whom we must ascribe 
the most attractive of the sculptures at Rimini, Agostino di Duccio. 

The chancellor, Pietro de Genari, writing to Sigismund, on the 18th December, 
145-4, concludes his letter as follows: ‘* There is nothing more to be done to the 
sepulchre, except a little to the cover; and when M. Agostino returns from 
Cesena [ will get him to do it directly." Notwithstanding that the term used is 
merely “la sepultura,’ without further indication, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that M. Yriarte is right in coneluding, from the simple character of the top 
of the other two tombs, that the one in the chapel of the Madonna dell’ Acqua must 
he that referred to. Mons. Yriarte’s studies at Rimini and Perugia had already 
led him to the conclusion that the author of the sculpture covering the facade of 
the chapel of S. Bernardino in the latter city was also the sculptor of much of 
the work at Rimini, when he came across the passage in Pietro de Genari’s letter 
[ have just quoted. He noticed the close resemblance in design and execution 
between the reliefs on the sarcophagus and some of those in the chapel of the 
Sacrament. These latter, again, so far as evidence of style goes, must undoubtedly 
he ascribed to the sculptor of the chapel of S. Bernardino. The letter of Pietro 
de Genari comes, therefore, as a welcome confirmation of what was already in the 

“ A la sepultura non mancha se non uno pocho al coperchio et commo M. Agostino retorna de 


Zesena subito che la faro fornire. Yriarte’s Rimini, p. 407 
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highest degree probable; and further confirmation is afforded by the few known 
facts of the life of Agostino di Dueccio. Born in Florence in 1418, he was 
banished, or he fled, from that city in 1446, in consequence of a charge of theft. 
He is known to have proceeded to Venice; this fact being mentioned in a petition 
from his mother, declaring his innocence and begging for his pardon. There is no 
further trace of him in the Italian records until 1457, when he went to Perugia 
and commenced the works at S. Bernardino. This gap in his history is very 
nearly accounted for by the period during which the construction of the Tempio 
Malatestiano was going forward. The angels in extremely low relief which are 
sculptured on the east wall of the chapel of St. Sigismund were regarded even by 
Mr. Perkins, at the time he wrote his Historical Handhook of Ttalian Seulpture, 
1885 (p. 129), as reasonably attributable to Agostino di Duccio, notwithstanding 
that they do not, according to Mr. Perkins, recall the sculptor’s work at Perugia, 


owing to difference of scale and treatment of surface. 


Thi Chapel of Ni, Sigismun / fie, 2). 


The reliefs which decorate the piers at the two earlier chapels at Rimini, 
those at the west end of the building, dedicated to St. Sigismund and to the 


Madonna respectively, are distinguished from the other reliefs in the church by 


their very high projection. They have, in fact, the effect of figures in the round. 


Their scale is also larger; and, as a consequence, we have only two superposed 


series of panels, or shallow niches, instead of three, as in the other chapels 


(see fig. 1). In the chapel of St. Sigismund the lower series of niches are filled 


with female figures representing the cardinal and theological Virtues ; Justice 
These figures do not show any origin- 


being omitted from the latter category. 
Faith with 


ality of treatment, and the symbolism employed is the ordinary one: 
chalice and cross; Hope, with clasped hands, looking upwards; Fortitude, with 


the pillar, ete. The representation of Temperance, pouring a liquid from a large 


flask into a smaller one, evidently the qualifying of wine with water, is, per- 


haps, unusual; but it agrees with the rendering of the same subject in the series 


of early engravings known as the Tarocchi cards, and a fifteenth-century carved 
bone casket in the South Kensington museum. ‘The three niches on each side, 
above those of the Virtues, are occupied by figure 
devices of the Malatesta family. 

Dr. Hans Semper, who has studied the works of Donatello and his schoo! 


; bearing shields with various 


with great care, ascribes the statue of St. Sigismund over the altar to Ciuffagni, 
and the reliefs on the piers may have been designed, if not executed, by that 


sculptor. 
i 
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Chapel of the Madonna del? Acqua (2, figs. 1 and 2), 

The subjects on the piers of the chapel of the Madonna dell’ Acqua are the 
Sibyls. It is clear that these figures were designed by an indifferent sculptor, 
brought up in the school of Donatello; as they exaggerate the manner of that 
master, and are, in truth, very second-rate performances. Mons. Yriarte ascribes 


them without hesitation to Ciuffagni. 


Chapel of the Sacred Heart, or Cuor Gesu (6, figs. 1 and 2). 

The second open chapel, on the north side of the church, is now called the 
Cappella del Cuor Gesu. Its piers are decorated with reliefs representing children’s 
games (qinochi fanciulleschi). The children are piping, or dancing, or riding 
on dolphins, or floating on inflated wine-skins, or carrying one of their number in 
triumph, or riding a-cock-horse on walking-sticks. Obviously designed by a close 
student of the method of Donatello, these groups are conceived in a very different 
spirit from the joyous dances of the pulpit of Prato, or the singing gallery of 
S. Maria del Fiore. 

The grandeur of Donatello’s style imparts such a dignity to his conceptions, 
that no question of their essentially religious character arises in the mind; whilst 
the children at Rimini seem to haye sorrow and apprehension in their faces, and 
yet their actions are essentially trivial and mundane. Some may think that the 
touch of sadness and wistfulness, which runs through nearly all the sculptured 
work [ have yet to notice, was due either to the spirit of scepticism abroad, or to 
the extinction of the old freedom of the Italian cities; but if I am right in regard- 
ing Agostino di Duecio as the main author of these WOrks, it may be that the 


characteristic I refer to is due, in part at least, to the bitterness of an exile’s life. 

It seems to me that at least three different sculptors must have been employed 
on the reliefs in the chapel of the Cuor Gesu. Two of the panels of the western 
pier (three children mounted on an altar and others carrying one of their com- 
panions in triumph) and one on the eastern pier (children riding on dolphins 
have characteristics in common which suggest the influence of Luca della Robbia. 
One panel, that of the bathing scene, is remarkable for its gem-like finish; and | 
call particular attention to it, on account of its striking similarity to some of the 
panels of the opposite chapel, as regards the types and expressions of the 
children’s heads. In the treatment of the planes it also resembles those works, 
as well as the reliefs in the chapel of St. Gaudentius. As there is every reason 
to believe that the reliefs of the last-mentioned chapel are from the design, and 


most of them from the chisel, of Agostino di Duecio, I conclude that the panel 
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of the bathing children, and that one only, in the chapel of the Cuor Gesu, is 
by the hand of Agostino. In comparing the reliefs of this chapel and those 
in the opposite chapel of St. Michael with the other sculptured work in the 
church, we must not lose sight of the fact that the material in which these par- 
ticular reliefs are executed differs essentially from the harder stones on which the 
other work is sculptured. The stones used for the chapels of the Cuor Gesu and 
St. Michael are exceedingly soft, and when quite fresh could, no doubt, be cut 
with an ordinary knife. Unfortunately I do not know the lithological character 
of the material; but [ suppose it to be the stone mentioned by Alberti when 
treating of gesso or plaster. He says, “near Rimini, a city in the Romagna, 
there is a kind of gesso so solid that you would say that it was marble or alabaster. 
This I formerly had sawn with a toothed saw of steel, it being most convenient 


and suitable for incrusting interior and exterior walls 


| have already mentioned 
that the background of the reliefs is coloured blue. From the nature of the 


stone it takes colour well. 
Chapel of Nt. Michael (5, fio, 


As the chapel of St. Michael contains the tomb of Isotta, it may be thought 
that the children playing musical instruments, who are the subjects of the reliefs 
on the piers, have some reference to her. In Sigismund’s ode to Isotta, pub- 
lished by Yriarte,’ he calls on harps, citherns and lutes, pipes and German 
trumpets, to aid him with their amorous sounds. It is more probable, however, 
that these winged children, or angels, have reference to the dedication of the 
chapel to St. Michael, the archangel, whose statue is over the altar. M. Yriarte 
may be right in supposing that St. Michael is represented under the form of 
[sotta, but [ cannot myself see the likeness. The photographs I am able to show 
(these were exhibited at the meeting of the Society) will relieve me of the task of 
trying to describe the beautiful groups of angels, which are, I believe, all from 
the design of Agostino di Duccio, and mostly from his chisel. With regard to 


the musical instruments, I must be content with a bare list of them. I notice 


“ Ancora appresso arimino, citta in Romagna, si trova una spezie di gesso in tal modo sodo che 
diresti fusse marmo o alabastro, el quale gia feci sevare ega d’ aeciaio de ntata, per essere 
comodissima e atta a incrustare parete e faccie. Albert l’ Arte Edificatoria, Bonueci, Opere 
Volgari di L. B. Alberti, vol. iv. p. 305. 


Arpe sonate citere e lauti 
E pifari e trombetti di Lamagna 
Siche col vostro son damor maiuti 
Yriarte, p 392. 
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pipes, two descriptions of horns, an organ, a harp, a cither, a lute, two stringed 
instruments played with the bow, a drum, a pair of kettle drums, a tambourine 
or timbrel, and a triangle. The organ is remarkable for containing the only 
sacred inscription in the building, “ srrro in peo.’ It has been supposed to be 


the name of an artist, “ Sperandeo,” but without good grounds. 


Chapel of the NSacrament (7, fig. PAN 


Mons. Yriarte pronounces the eighteen reliefs which decorate the piers of 
the chapel of St. Jerome, or, as it is now called, the chapel of the Sacrament, 
to be, certainly, the most characteristic in the whole building, both on aecount 
of the nature of the subjects, and also of the mode of treating them.* The 
planets and the signs of the zodiac, which really form the subjects of these 
sculptures (as I shall presently show), are, however, as it seems to me, quite in 
accordance with the general iconography of the building. If Mons. Yriarte had 
studied the series of ninety-six reliefs at Rimini as a connected whole, instead of 
making conjectures as to the subjects of particular panels, he would no doubt 
have fully cleared up the meaning of the reliefs of the chapels of the Sacrament 
and St. Gaudentius, which puzzled him so much. The most obvious thing about 
the whole suite of subjects is its thoroughly secular character. Under the 
powerful influence of the revival of Greek literature, and the discoveries in the 
field of Roman archaeology, the minds of artists and their patrons experienced a 
sudden revulsion against those conventional themes which had for so long fur- 
nished subjects for all the arts, whether applied to secular or ecclesiastical 
purposes. The artists could get no real inspiration for their work from the old 
stories, in which they had no vital faith: and yet they were unable, for want of 
assimilation of the new learning, to attempt entirely new subjects. They naturally, 
therefore, fell back at first upon such secular subjects as had come within the 
scope of medieval art. Secular, classical, and even ludicrous incidents were by 
no means excluded from the sculptural decoration of the churches of the middle 
ages, either in Italy or in the north of Europe; but they were, as a rule, of 
incice ntal or subordinate occurrence inside the sacred building. The exteriors, 
however, as for example in the case of the great French churches of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, were commonly decorated with the signs of the zodiac 
in a conspicuous manner. The famous Bible of Amiens, as the noble series of 
sculptures on the west front of the cathedral church of that city has been called, 
includes not only a zodiac, but also a series of incidents of daily life, illustrating 


Yriarte, p. 216. 
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the months of the year. Similar secular subjects were not wanting on the 
exterior of Italian Gothie churches ; and there is some reason to believe that the 
subjects of the sculptures in the chapel of St. Gaudentius at Rimini were sug- 
gested by the reliefs on Giotto’s bell-tower in Florence, which represent, amongst 
other things, not only the medieval fririvm and quadrivium, but also the arts and 
occupations of daily life. 

In Italy the systematic use of secular subjects was first adopted in the 
fifteenth century in connection with the minor arts. We have an excellent 
example of this in the art of printing designs from engraved metal plates. 
[ am not aware that attention has been called to the remarkable coincidence 
between the class. of subjects chosen by the earhest Italian enorTravers, 
those of the latter half of the fifteenth century, and the series of sculptures at 
Rimini. The set of prints of the planets in the British Museum is the earliest to 
which a date can be given. It is admitted that they must have been published 
before 1465, and it is probable that they were made between 1460 and 1465, 7.e., 
within half-a-dozen years of the date of the reliefs in the chapel of the Sacrament. 
Of nearly the same, and probably earlier, date are the so-called ‘‘ Taroechi cards,” 
] 


in reality a set of engravings embodying a philosophical survey of human 


activity as controlled by the circumstances of life and the influences of the 
planets. This set of prints covers nearly half of the subjects of the Rimini 
reliefs. [t embraces not only the Apollo with the nine muses, and the trivium 
and the quadrivium of the chapel of St. Gaudentius, but the planets of the chapel 
of the Sacrament, and also the cardinal and theological virtues of the chapel of 
St. Sigismund. The siby ls of the chapel of the Madonna dell’ Acqua are matched 


DY the fine set of early prints of the sibyls ascribe d, and probably rightly so, to 


the design of Botticelli. As the number of the sibyls is by no means determined, 
it is worthy of note that there are twelve of them in the prints, and also twelve 
in the chapel. Another very earl) set of print f the Triumphs of Petrarch, 
ascribed by Bartsch to Nicoletto da Modena, further illustrates the treatment of 
three of the planetary deities in the chapel of the Sac: ament, as also the triumph 


of Sigismund in one of the panels of the great sare phagus of the Antenati. I do 
not wish to Say, either that the early engravers 1D “lorence or Venice copied from 
the Rimini sculptures, or that the designers of these sculptures could have con- 
s of detail forbid such an idea. 


sulted the works of the engravers; for the differer 
But I wish to point out that the class of subjects was, as it were, “in the air,” at 
the time, and was naturally seized hold of by the designer when the old theo- 
logian themes were exhausted for the moment, or failed to appeal to the minds of 
the younger artists in touch with the humanistic movement. 
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The following diagram shows the subjects of the reliefs in the chapel of 
the Sacrament and their arrangement. It will be seen that the central line of 
panels, taken vertically, i.¢., the panels which are under the soffit of the arch and 
look east and west, have impersonations of the planets as their subjects, whilst 


the six outer and the six inner panels, looking north and south respectively, are 


Subjects of Reliefs in Cuaret ov THE Sacrament (7, fig. 2). 


Easterns Pier Western Pier 
Leo 
16 13 10 
| 
Venus Taurus Scorpio Mars Aries 
| 
2 5 & 17 14 ll 
Virgo Mercury Gemini Pisces JUPITER Sagittarius 
3 6 | 9 18 15 12 
Cancer Aquarius Capricorn Sarurn 
anels 
Outer ls Inner Inner Outer 
under > > 
*anels Panels. Panels 
I ane Is. Arch. I unels. é Arch. é 
(x) (s) (s) (x) 


(with one single exception) filled with figures representing the signs of the 
zodiac. The single exception is the lowest outer panel of the western pier, which 
contains a thoroughly original representation of the sun. It is evident that in 
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this scheme only eleven of the signs of the zodiac are represented. The difficulty 
of getting 19 subjects (7 planets + 12 signs of the zodiac) into 18 designs was 
not beyond the resources of an artist of the fifteenth century; but here the 
designer preferred to throw out the sign of Leo and use it elsewhere. On the 
face of the arch of the chapel near the top, on the western limb of the arch, may 
be seen the figure of a lion. The exact place is above the word Pan in the inscrip- 
tion that runs along the centre of the moulding. At first sight this arrangement 
seems a very poor makeshift, but it possibly gives an opportunity for a piece of 
gross flattery, thoroughly Roman in sentiment. Just above the point of the arch 
of the chapel is a small panel with a scroll ornament below it. On the panel is 
represented a triumphal car drawn by horses. The scale is so small that it is 
difficult to make ont the figure on the car. I am inclined to think that it repre- 
sents Sigismund, and if so, he is evidently intended to have the same relation to 
the sign of Leo that the planets in the chapel below have to the zodiacal signs 
placed near them. It is possible, however, that the chariot is meant primarily for 
that of the sun, and secondarily for that of Sigismund. In the Greek inscription 
on the robe of the figure of Melpomene in the chapel of St. Gaudentius Sigismund 
is called the Apollo of Rimini. How far the position of the planets in reference to 
the signs of the zodiac have an astrological significance I cannot say, having paid 
no attention to the subject of judicial astrology. But | believe that each of the 
planets had, in the opinion of astrologers, a special house or constellation in which 
he was most powerful in his occult influence; and possibly some such principle 
has determined the placing of the signs of the zodiac about the planets on the 
piers of this chapel. 

Mons. Yriarte finds the whole series of sculptures in the chapel of the Sacra- 
ment strangely disquieting, in singular taste, and absolutely inexplicable in a 
chapel dedicated to St. Jerome. He thinks he has found the key to the enigma 
in a tasteless poem of Sigismund Pandulph Malatesta, which he discovered in the 
Vatican. Sigismund addresses it to Isotta as her lover, and in declaring his 
passion he invokes by name, seriatim, not only the planets but the signs of the 
zodiac, and begs also the animals both wild and tame to plead his cause with his 
mistress. According to M. Yriarte’s view, therefore, the subjects of this chapel, 
as well as those of the adjoining chapel of St. Michael, are an elaborate special 
compliment to the halting muse of the lord of Rimini. The general considera- 
tions I have advanced above appear to me to show that Mons. Yriarte’s conjecture 
is not well-founded. 

The reliefs representing the planets, which are all placed (with the single 
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exception of the sun) on the central line, ¢.¢., under the arch of the piers, will 
repay careful examination, if only for the high qualities of imagination and fancy 
they display; and I propose to describe them in some detail. Three of them, 
viz., Diana or the moon, Venus, and Mars, are treated in the manner of the 
Triumphs of Petrarch, of which we have spirited representations in the splendid 
Flemish tapestries of the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries at Hampton Court and the South Kensington Museum. The chariots 
are shaped like a plain box or chest, mounted on a single pair of wheels. The 
chariot of the moon has two stages or platforms, the lower one decorated with 
garlands and the front of the upper one ornamented with a floral design. A 
railing open in front guards the upper platform, and upon this stands the figure 
of Diana. With her face thrown upwards, as if to suggest that she keeps her 
gaze fixed upon the sun, from whom she derives her light, she seems to hurry 
forward, her mantle blown out behind her like a great sail. The whole design 
vividly suggests the rapid passage of the moon through the clouds in a high wind. 
In her hand she holds, as emblem, a large crescent. The boldly foreshortened 
horses, drawing the chariot, tread on the clouds, which are here represented, 
as in all these designs, in a curious conventional form, roughly resembling the 
outline of a fish. A stream, which flows down from the chariot under the horses’ 
hoofs, may be intended to represent the moon’s influence over the waters. 

Immediately above the relief of Diana is placed the planet Mercury (Plate 
Xl. fig. 2), the most interesting of the series, although not exactly from the 
point of view suggested by Mons. Yriarte (p. 218),‘* Mercury,” he says, “is the 
strangest figure of all and indescribable. Not resembling any known myths, it 
is neither Roman nor Greek nor Assyrian nor Persian,” ete. 

The mystery which so excited Mons. Yriarte is, however, not very difficult to 
clear up; and the interest of it lies in the fact that we seem to have here a vivid 
rendering of purely Greek myths of Hermes by an artist who expresses, entirely 
after his own fashion, and in accordance with the methods of the middle ages, the 
ideas of some learned humanist resident at the court of Rimini. 

The god stands full face to the spectator, clad down to the knees in a trans- 
parent under-garment, with loose cloak flying out behind the figure. He wears a 
high conical petasus, from under which his long snake-like hair falls down upon 
his shoulders. In his right hand he holds the caduceus, a long wand reaching 
higher than his head and passing down, out of sight, into an opening in the 
ground below his feet. The snakes of the caduceus have heads at both ends, and 
are twisted into a form resembling a lyre, doubtless with reference to the 
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invention of stringed instruments by Hermes. This aspect of the god is more 
clearly shown by the lute in his left hand; and the whole story of the in- 


vention 1s suggested by the tortoises’ feet projecting from the sides of the body 


of the instrument. The high buskins which Mercury wears are furnished with’ 


large wings. His right foot rests on dry land; over his left foot there passes a 
flowing river. The background of the figure is a clear sky studded with stars, 
but low down about his knees hangs a bank of clouds. 

The central opening between the feet, down into which the caduceus passes, is 
in the form of a well. Within the well, on one side, is an embattled tower, and 
on the other a group of winged children, one of whom has her hands raised in 
prayer. Just outside the well is a winged figure clinging to the rod of the 
caduceus, and a little higher up are two small figures, without wings, descending 
the rod, head foremost, into the well. Nearly on the same level, a winged genius 
is also descending headlong, apparently down the right leg of the god. There 
can be no doubt that the central well is a representation of Hades, and that we 
have here, under medieval forms, a Hermes Psychopompos, down whose magic rod 
the souls of men descend into the lower world. In the lowering clouds, and the 
river flowing over the god’s right foot, one is tempted to see a rendering: of a 
Greek aspect of Hermes as the god of rain, the reproductive agency of which may 


be typified by the crowing cock perched on a stump rising from the river. But 


[ am not aware how far this view of the functions of Hermes was known, either 


in the fifteenth century or in antiquity. I have been assured on good authority 
that it is a pure invention of modern philology. At any rate, it would seem that 
in this relief we have three purely mythological aspects of Mercury, as the 
inventor of stringed music, as the messenger of Hades, and as the god of the 
storm-cloud and the rain. The common Roman emblem for Mercury, the purse, 
is not represented. We are led to suspect that the artist had some knowledge of 
Greco-Roman gems. Those of a late date show Hermes with a very long 
caduceus. The crowing cock often figures at the foot of the god, and he is some- 
times represented as drawing up out of the tomb a diminutive figure of a man 
(see Nos. 690 and 691 in Mr. A. H. Smith’s catalogue of the gems in Brit. Mus.). 
The way in which the minute folds of transparent drapery are used to bring out 
the forms of the figure in this relief suggests that the sculptor must have seen 
ancient Greek statues or statuettes of the school of Phidias. The forms appear 
to be those of a woman; and this should be noted in connection with the feminine 
figure of Apollo in the chapel of St. Gaudentius, which Mons. Yriarte has mis- 


taken for a figure of Poetry. 


| 
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[ pass on now to the upper relief, that of the planet Venus. The goddess, 
entirely naked, has just emerged from the waves. Holding aloft a pair of pecten 
shells in her right hand, she is in the act of mounting her chariot, drawn by a 
pair of swans, which walk on the surface of the water. A flight of doves flutters 
down to greet the new-born deity, a figure very remarkable for grace and skilful 
treatment of the nude. 

The planet Mars, the uppermost figure on the western pier, is represented 
under the form of a warrior in the full armour of the period of Sigismund. 
Standing in his chariot, he brandishes his sword with his right hand, and carries 
on his left arm a shield with the device of a seraph on it. On the front of the 
chariot, which has four wheels armed with scythes, is seen the pecten of Venus 
surrounded by a wreath. The horses, in daringly foreshortened view, are con- 
trolled by a female figure in long transparent robes. Behind her is one of the 
dogs of war, and on a tree on the opposite side is a bird of prey whetting 
his beak. 

Below the Mars comes the relief of Jupiter, who is clothed in a loose garment 
arranged, after the fashion of a himation, so as to leave the right breast bare. 
He wields a four-thonged whip in his right hand. Upon his head, which has 
long dishevelled hair, is perched the eagle with wings displayed.* The face of the 
god is expressive of anger. In his left hand he bears three stalks of grain. By 
his right foot is the sacred oak. The three objects to the left, looking some- 
thing like esculent roots, are perhaps intended for thunderbolts. (Cf. fresco of 
Taddeo di Bartolo in the town hall of Siena). In this relief we see, for the 
first time, in the thonged whip, an indication of the astrological, rather than the 
mythological, aspect of the planets. 

Beneath the Jupiter comes Saturn, in the form of an old man, fully draped, 
and wearing on his head a cap of medieval form (? French). In his right hand 
he holds a sickle, as if in the attitude of reaping; in his left he grasps a dimi- 
nutive figure of a child, represented as fleeing from him in terror. His mouth is 
open, and he has already inflicted a wound on the child’s thigh. In fact, he is 
represented as in the act of devouring one of his children. Representations of 
Kronos in Greek and Graeco-Roman art are so rare that it is probable that the 
invention is not borrowed from the antique. In the set of Tarocchi cards, Saturn 
is represented as holding in his right hand a child he is about to devour. 

We have now arrived at the last of the planets, the Sun, the only planet on 


* On Roman lamps the eagle is sometimes placed at the head instead of at the foot of Jupiter. 
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the outer face of the piers. Here the sculptor has given us an entirely original 
conception of the sun in his purely physical aspect, as breaking through and 
dispersing the clouds. The boyish figure, which has all but emerged from a bank 
of clouds, is casting off with his left hand a chlamys, hanging loosely about him. 
His right arm is still partly hidden in the clouds, and with his hand he lightly 
grasps a cloud and thrusts it aside. The sun rising from the Adriatic, as seen 
from Rimini, is probably intended to be represented, from the fact that the lower 
limbs of the figure are partly in the water. In the long hair, hanging down on 
the shoulders, there are projecting points, which seem to be intended to indicate 
the sun’s rays; and this is, perhaps, the only motive in the design from a classical 
source. 

I must deal much more rapidly with the signs of the zodiac than I have done 
with the planets. In the relief of Cancer, the crab fills the upper third of the 
field; the lower two-thirds being occupied by an extremely interesting view of 
the city of Rimini, with the sea in the foreground and the strange sugarloaf- 
shaped mountains of the district at the back. The relief of Aquarius represents 
the district again, upon the occasion of a great flood. In the centre the elephant 
of the Malatestas is seen stranded on a rock by the flood. As examples of 
stiacciato, or extremely low relief, these panels are specially remarkable. Capri- 
corn is represented by a very finely-designed figure of a goat, in profile, standing 
on a steep rock, and browsing on an oak tree. The style of this panel, and its 
treatment of animal form, are not unworthy of Pisanello himself; and we can 
hardly be wrong in ascribing the design, if not the actual carving of the marble, 
to Matteo de’ Pasti. Taurus, a bull standing on a rock, and Scorpio, are some- 
what rudely carved. They were evidently entrusted to a ’prentice hand, owing 
to their position, being out of sight. Gemini is represented byjtwo girls linked 
together; and Pisces by two fishes, arranged to form the letter S on a back- 
ground of stars. Libra is a bearded man bearing a balance; and Virgo 
(Plate XI. fig. 1) a girl, carrying what appears to be a palm-branch over her 
right shoulder. She has a great swirl of drapery behind her. | have no note 
as to Aries; but, speaking from memory, it is a rather roughly executed figure 
of a ram. Sagittarius is a powerfully conceived representation of a centaur. 
The treatment is peculiar, the figure being placed at a considerable angle to the 
plane of the relief, instead of being parallel with it. The fore legs are entirely 
omitted, in the same way as the hind legs are left out in the Taurus, which is 
placed on the field of the composition in a similar fashion. I doubt whether 
either of them is the work of Matteo de’ Pasti. 
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The mouldings and pilasters framing in the eighteen reliefs I have been 
describing, correspond exactly with those in the opposite chapel of St. Gau- 
dentius ; and the correspondence extends also to the upper part of each panel, 
which is fitted with a hanging garland or swag. The bases of the great piers of 
both these chapels are fashioned in the form of large baskets of fruit and 
flowers, guarded by figures of winged genii bearing garlands. Fortunately, in 
the chapel of the Sacrament, the fine masses of fruit, flowers, insects, etc. in 
bronze, which fill the top of the baskets, are still in place. The bronzes from the 


chapel of St. Gaudentius have disappeared. 


Chapel of St. Gaudentius (8, figs. 1 and 2). 


Perhaps the most serious reproach that can be brought against the architects 
of the Renaissance is the almost utter absence of a fine feeling for colour. This 
was to some extent a natural consequence of a revival based upon the study of 
the mere skeletons of ancient buildings, which had been entirely stripped of the 
rich linings of coloured marbles that the Romans used with such profusion. But 
the result is none the less deplorable; and one of the great attractions of the 
Tempio Malatestiano lies in the circumstance that there, in spite of the anti- 
quarian influence, the feeling for colour and for difference of surface treatment 
was still strong. I shall give a few notes on the subject of colour later on. 
Here, before | enter upon a description of the subjects in the chapel of St. Gau- 
dentius, | may mention that this chapel, which is by far the most beautiful of all, 
has no trace whatever of colour nor even of gilding. Its special charm is due not 
only to the extraordinary beauty of some of the figures, which led to their being 
thought at one time to be original Greek works, but also to the wonderful deli- 
cacy of the relief, and to the skilful way in which the surface of the marble is 
treated. The slabs on which the reliefs are carved are of very fine (Greek ?) 
marble, tiner than that of the architectural framing which surrounds them. The 
figures themselves are polished to the very highest degree, thus giving a shell-like 
appearance to the surface, and bringing out the faint blue veining of the marble ; 
whilst the back-ground is left rough with the marks of the clawed chisel dis- 
tinctly visible. The effect of the highly polished figures* upon the rough back- 


ground, framed in with a marble of a slightly warmer tone of white, is really 


“ In some parts, as in the hair and in a portion of the drapery, the figures are unpolished. 
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equivalent to the use of colour, and gives an appearance of singular exquisiteness 
and refinement. 

In Nardi’s description of the Tempio, published in 1813, he mentions that the 
chapel of St. Gaudentius contains eighteen slabs of Greek marble with base 
reliefs, symbolising under the aspect of so many ladies, eighteen of the noblest 
sciences and arts. Mons. Yriarte has found many extraordinary subjects in this 
chapel, amongst others botany, medicine, marriage, agriculture, and geography. 
Symbolical figures usually admit of various interpretations, and any interpretation 
by the mere light of nature is net of much value. Some acquaintance with the 
current symbolism of the time is required in order to understand works ‘of this 
class, and some acquaintance with earlier symbolism is desirable. No one would 
suppose, for example, that a woman holding a serpent in each hand is meant to 
represent logic. But the Tarocchi card marked Loica has a dragon covered by a 
veil as the emblem of logic ; and the impersonation of logic in the Spanish chapel 
in Florence bears a serpent as an emblem. 

The key to the subjects of the chapel of St. Gaudentius is to be found in suits 
“BB” and *C” of the Tarocchi cards bearing the numbers 11 to 30. I did not 
arrive at my identification in that way, but I found comparison with the prints 
very useful for-testing my interpretation. It is, however, rather in the connection 
of subjects than in the details of the treatment of them that the Tarocchi cards 
are a guide for us. Only here and there is there any correspondence in the 
design. The originality of Agostino di Duccio in his conception of his subject 
comes out very strongly in most cases. 

Stated in general terms the subjects of the reliefs in this chapel may be said 
to be representations of the arts and sciences under the classical form of Apollo 
and the Muses, to which are added the medieval subjects of the Trivium and 
Quadrivium. (A diagram of the subjects, as interpreted by me, is given on the pre- 
ceding page.) One subject is common both to the Muses and the Quadrivium, that 
of music. We have therefore, so far, only 1 + 9 + 6or 16 separate subjects. There 
are three others belonging to suit ‘ C”’ of the Tarocchi prints, viz., poetry, philo- 
sophy, and theology. We need not be surprised if theology were the one omitted 
by the sculptor in such a pagan scheme as that at Rimini. By the method of 
exhaustion I arrive at the conclusion that the panels I have numbered 1 and 15 
must represent the other two subjects, philosophy and poetry, if the correspon- 
dence detween the prints and the reliefs is to be entirely trusted. Although it is 
clear, from the dates, that the prints we have cannot have been used by the 
sculptor, yet it must not be forgotten that the ‘naibis”’ or hand-painted series 
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of designs which preceded the prints may have been laid under contribution for 
subjects." In any case I do not feel at all sure as to the identification of the 
reliefs [ have called philosophy and poetry. The first may merely represent the 
scattering of the seed of knowledge, and the second the gathering of the fruit. 
Against this view, and in favour of the one I have provisionally adopted, is the fact 
that the figures are standing on globes, just as Apollo and the nine muses do." 
The inferior subjects of the Trivium and Quadrivium (including music) are repre- 
sented by figures which are not mounted on spheres, but stand either on the level 
ground or on very low pedestals. 

It would be trying the reader’s patience too much if I were to describe all the 
figures im detail, but I will run through them rapidly in order to justify my 
identification. 

No. 4. Apollo, often taken for a female figure, carries in his right hand a 
lute and also a branch of laurel, out of the midst of which rises a group of 
the Three Graces. (Plate XII. fig. 2) He holds a bow and arrow in his left 
hand. By his side hangs his quiver, and his shield is slung over his back. Two 
birds, a swan and a dove, are at his feet. 

No. 5. Calliope (Epie Poetry), with book and long trumpet (Plate XII. fig. 1), 
may possibly be intended for Clio (history), but Calliope is more probable. 
She carries the trumpet in the Tarocchi print. The splendid drapery of this 
figure seems to be derived from a Greek original of a fine period. 

No. 6. Melpomene, a figure declaiming with eyes cast up to heaven. She is 
more splendidly dressed than any other. Richly embroidered orphreys with long 
Greek inscriptions adorn her gown and robe. 

No. 2. Terpsichore presides over a charming group of four diminutive figures 
of girls dancing. 

No. 3. Polyhymnia (Singing and Harmony) carries no emblem but wears a 
crown adorned with cherubs’ heads. 

No. 10, Erato presides over a marriage, the end of erotic poetry. 

No. 13. Clio (History) wears her robe over her head and carries a long scroll 


in her hand. 


* The chronicle of Morelli, a.p. 1393, and Decembrio’s History of Philip Visconti Duke of 
Milan, who was born in 1391, afford evidence as to these “naibis.” See Dr. Willshire’s Catalogue of 
Play ‘nq Cards in the British Museum, 1876, p. 71. 

> Tam not certain about Urania, as I omitted to note the point on the spot, and I have no 


photograph to refer to. 
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No. 14. Thalia (Comedy) is a figure with wildly flying plaits of hair. She 
holds a style in her right hand. 

No. 17. Urania (Astronomy) holds in her right hand an armillary sphere 
mounted on a staff. 

We now come to the Trivium: Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric. The first of 
these (No, 12) is symbolised by a woman who has by her side a diminutive figure 
of a boy handing up or receiving a school book. Logie (No. 18) is a woman with 
a serpent in each hand, a forcible representation of a “ dilemma.” Rhetoric 
appears to be No. 7, a woman with right hand raised and left arm held across her 
body. 

| have now only three subjects of the Quadrivium, viz., Geometry, Arithmetic, 
and Astrology, to account for. The fourth, Music, was so fully explained in 
Mr. Waller’s very interesting paper of 1889, that there is nothing more to be said 
on the subject.@ 

No. 11, the figure carrying measuring instruments, is clearly Geometry. 

No. 8, a figure holding a tablet or slate in one hand, the other being raised as 
in the act of speaking or teaching, I take to be Arithmetic. 

No. 16, a figure taking an observation with a quadrant, we may safely identify 
with the last subject of the Quadrivium, Astrology. 

[ have only a word or two to add with regard to No. 15, which I propose to 
call Poetry, perhaps the most beautiful figure of the whole series in the chapel of 
St. Gaudentius. (Plate XIIL.) The globe on which she is standing is covered 
with flowers and stalks of corn spring up at her feet. In her right hand she 
carries a mass of flowers and fruit, which she points to with her left hand. Upon 
the shoulder of her gown is embroidered the ancient Eastern device of two 
dragons guarding the sacred tree. 

[ have little doubt of the general accuracy of the foregoing identifications. 
Some of them that may appear doubtful derive confirmation from the position 
they occupy relatively to other more certain subjects. 


Use of Colour and Materials. 


I will conclude with a few notes on the subject of colour and the use of 
materials. 

The backgrounds of the foliated spandrils of the arches are coloured through- 
out the church; the colour being red on one side of the arch and green on the other. 


See Archaeologia, 175. 
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The green colour appears to have been renewed; the red seems original. The 
stilted bases of the pilasters behind the shield-bearing figures above the cornice 
have generally either a green or blue background. The filling-in of the spandrils 
of the chapels was never completed. Those of the chapels of St. Sigismund and 


St. Michael are modern imitations, apparently in plaster. 


Chapel of St. Sigismund (1, fig. 2). 

The spaces between the pilasters at the back of the chapel below the place for 
the frieze is lined with the costly yellow and purple marble called “ pavonezza.”’ 
There are considerable remains of the original gilding in this chapel. The cherubs 
on the abaci of the capitals of the piers had gold hair and wings. The panels of 
the archivolt were blue and gold. Gilding is used on the outer mouldings of the 


arch, and also on the tabernacle for the staute of the saint. 


Chapel of Nf. Michael (5. fie. 2). 

The outer panels and those under the arch have blue backgrounds, apparently 
restored. The inner panels retain the original colouring, whichis now green, but 
may have once been blue, as blue frequently turns to green in the course of time, 
The mantling below the tomb of Isotta is coloured blue and partly gilded. There 


is no other trace of gilding in this chapel or in the chapel of the Cuor Gesu. 


Chapel of the (nor Gesu (6, fies. ] and 2). 

The sculpture at the back of the piers has been left rough and has suffered 
from the effect of time. The background of the panels at the back does not 
appear ever to have been coloured. Those in front and under the arch have blue 
hackgrounds as already mentioned. 
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Ch apel of the Sacrament (7, fig. 

The walls are entirely lined with red Verona marble. The panels for the 

sculpture on the piers had red backgrounds generally ; but some of them, cer- 

tainly those at the back, were blue. The tree in the capricorn relief, and the 
trees in the aquarius scene, are coloured like bronze. 

[ must be satisfied with merely mentioning the rich screens of marble which 

fence in all the chapels. It is to be hoped that these and many other interesting 


features of the church will some day be fully illustrated by photographie 


reproductions in a monograph devoted to the subject. 
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APPENDIX. 


Original text of Lerrer from Leon Barrista Atsertt to Marreo pe’ Pasti on the 
subject of the dome and the altered design for the lateral facades of the 
Tempio Malatestiano. Reprinted from Bonucei, Opere Volgari di L. B. 


Alberti, vol. iv. pp. 397 and 398, and Yriarte’s Rimini, pp. 416 and 417. 


Praestantissimo viro Matthaeo de Bastia amico dulcissimo, Ariminum, salve. 

Molto mi fur grate le lettere tue per pili rispetti, e fummi gratissimo il signor mio, com’ io 
desiderava, cio ¢ che pigliasse ottimo consiglio con tutti. Ma quanto tu mi dici, che il Manetto 
afferma che le capole denno essere due larghezze alte, io credo pitt a chi fece Terme e Panteon e 
tutte queste cose massime, che a lui, e molto pit alla ragione che a lui. E se lui se regge a 
opinione, non mi maraviglierd se errard spesso. Quanto al fatto de’ pilastri nel mio modello, 
rammentati che io ti dissi: Questa faccia convien che sia opera da per s¢, perché queste larghezze 
ed altezze delle cappelle mi perturbano. Ricordati e ponvi mente, che nel modello, sul canto del 
tetto a man ritta e a man manea, vy’ una simile cosa, e dissi: Questo pongo io qui per coprir 
quella parte del tetto (d est del coperto, quale si fark entro la chiesa, perd che questa lunghezza 
dentro non si pud moderare colla nostra facciata, e vuolse aiutare quel che fatto é¢, non guastare 
quello che s'abbia a fare. Le misure e proporzioni de’ pilastri, tu vedi onde elle nascono ; cid 
che tu muti discorda tutta quella musica. E ragioniamo di coprir la chiesa di cose leggiere. Non 
vi fidate su que’ pilastri a dar loro carico: e per questo ci pare che la volta in botte, fatta di 
legname, fosse pit utile. Or quel nostro pilastro se non risponde legato con quella della cappella, 
non monta, peroche quello della cappella non ard bisogno d’aiuto verso la nostra facciata, e si gli 
hisognera ello @ si vicino e quasi ligato che n’ari molto aiuto. Adunque se cosi per altro vi 
pare, sequite il mio disegno quale, a mio giudicio, sta bene. Del fatto degli oechi, vorrei chi fa 
professione intendesse il mestier suo. Dichiarai perché si squarcia il muro ed indeboliseono le 
tinestre per necessiti del lume. Se puoi, con meno indebolire, aver piii lume, non fai tu 
pessimamente a farmi quell’ incommodo? Da man diritta a man manca <lel occhio rimane 
squarciato e tanto areo, quanto il semicirculo sostiene il peso di sopra. Di sotto non sta wulla pit 
forte il lavoro per esso oechio, ed é otturato quello che dee darti il lume. Sono vi molte ragioni 
a questo proposito, ma sola questa mi basti che mai in edificio lodato presso chi intese quello che 
niuno intende oggi, mai, mai vedrai fattovi occhio se non alle cupole, ed in luogo della cherica. 
I, questo si fa a certi templi (a Giove, a Febo, quali son padroni della Luce) e hanno certe 
ragioni alla sua larghezza. Questo dissi per mostrarvi onde esista il vero. Se qui verrd persona 
dard ogni modo di sodisfare al signor mio. Tu, prego, esamina ed odi molti, e referiscimi. Forse 


qual che sia dird cosa di stimarla. Raccomandami quando il vedi o serivi al signore, a cui 


desidero in qualunque modo esser grato. Raccomandami a Monsignore tutti quelli che tu credi 
che me amano. Se ard fidato vi manderd I'Ecatomfilea ed altro.—Vale, &e. Romae, Xxvitt. 
Novembris. 


ALBERTIUS. 


: 
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IX.—The Vanished Memorials of St. Thomas of Cant rbury. Reviewed by Henry 
Satcspury Mitman, Esq., M.A., Director. 


Read February 26 and March 12, 1891. 


ly any Fellows of our Society have lately perused the copious literature on those 
Memorials of St. Thomas which were long the glories of Christ Church, the 
cathedral church of Canterbury, and vanished in 1538, I would ask them to com- 
pare their experience of the result with mine. I rose from the perusal with a 
hazy vision of those objects and of the transactions concerning them, such haziness 
arising from the confused manner in which the notices of them were treated, the 
neglect to seek for definite meanings of terms, the clinging to sham tradition as if 
it were real history. In such cases the proper remedy is that which is now being 
applied to the general history of our country, namely, to rebuild the story out of 
afjirmative evidence arranged in order of date and construed in harmony with 
known events and practices. I propose to apply that remedy here. 

My predecessors in research, passing lightly over documents written while 
the title of the famous arehbishop to the rank of saint was yet unchallenged, and 
the memorials of him were yet universally honoured, have dwelt chiefly upon that 
kind of history which is merely hearsay mis-spelt, upon a comparison of vague 
rumours which arose during the later half of the sixteenth centary, while the old 
and almost forgotten controversy about his character and his acts in life was 
tiercely reviving, and two powerful parties were striving, the one to condemn, the 
other to justify in all points, the reforming policy of king Henry VILL. and his 
ministers. They have omitted to pursue a chronological study of the several 
memorials, not perceiving that in such a study every step is an aid to making 
good the next, and that the rise, the reign, and the fall of St. Thomas are best 
told as one continuous story. 

[In arranging the evidence now before me, | leave room for the future admis- 
sion of evidence yet undiscovered, possibly still remaining among the archives of 
the cathedral church, or those innumerable documents in public and private hands 
elsewhere which have not yet been searched in reference to the subject. 

The present evidence is of the following kinds: (1) contemporary stories of 
the murder and burial in 1170 and of the translation in 1220; (2) drawings in 
2a 
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windows and books; (3) accounts rendered by the treasurers* of Christ Church 
from 1207 downwards; (4) a will of 1270; (5) accounts rendered by the con- 
trollers of the royal wardrobe from 1303; (6) incidental notices of men, things 
and events connected with the church; (7) stories of visits to the memorials ; 
(8) state papers, both Roman and English, of 1538; (9) a St. Paul’s Cross sermon 
of 1559; (10) an English and Italian narrative of 1547. 

In reading the contemporary stories of the murder and burial, we must give 
to the word corona or “ crown”’ its proper medieval meaning. 

When a man was made a clerk, he underwent “ clipping” (fousura) of the 
hair of the whole scalp, and “ shaving” (rasura) of the clipped hair off the middle 
of it. The result was, a scalp bare in the middle and retaining a rim (corona) of 
short hair on its edge. The scalp so prepared was sanctified at the ritual of 
orders by holy unction. It came to be called indifferently *‘tonsure” or “crown,” 
each word strictly signifying a part, but each implying the other, and a wilful 
injury to it was regarded as sacrilege.” 

According to the stories taken in reasonable harmony, the archbishop received 
many gashes on his crown, so that it was almost severed; and at length, when 
prostrate on the pavement, he received his death-wound, a heavy stroke through the 
crown into the side of the skull-pan, breaking that side in many pieces, the com- 
minuted fracture being so severe that part of the brain gushed out upon the 
pavement. 

The pictures of the murder in books of offices and of hours agree with the 
ancient stories so far as the head of the victim is concerned. They usually represent 
the foremost murderer striking his sword through the crown into the skull-pan, and 
the crown streaked with blood, which also drips over the archbishop’s vestments 
and on to the pavement. In a book of hours belonging to our Fellow, Mr. Charles 
Browne, the murderer uses a short dagger and the crown is wholly bloody. 

The stories agree that the monks afterwards refitted and sewed the crown 
over the broken skull, so as to include every particle of skin and bone in the 
burial. 

Thus we derive from word and picture the contemporary popular idea of the 
manner in which the archbishop’s crown and skull were treated at his murder, 
and, after it, in preparation for his burial, in the year 1170. His grave was a 
stone coffin in the crypt of the old Holy Trinity chapel. In that grave his crown 
must have perished with the rest of his skin before the year 1173, when the decree 
of canonisation gave to his relics their official value and importance. 


* There were always two. 
> De Vert, Les Cérémonies de lV Eyglise, Second edition (1710), ii. 471. 
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The gashing of the crown and the fracture of the skull beneath were acts of 
murderous violence, but the gashing of the crown was an act of sacrilege also. 
Hence the bloody crown is the central object in the picture of the archbishop’s 
murder, and even more conspicuously so in the picture of the saint’s apotheosis. 
At Lincoln cathedral church may still be seen a thirteenth-century window which 
shews the saint at Heaven’s gate, presenting with his hands his bloody crown, 
severed from his skull, as his passport." 

In the year 1174 the old Holy Trinity chapel was burned down. By the year 
1184 the new chapel to replace it, designed on an extended site, and with an 
eastern round tower, was finished. 

The space surmounted by the eastern round tower was probably intended for, 
and certainly soon became, a special chapel to contain the Crown of St. Thomas, 
which was (I assume for the present) a solid counterpart of the pictorial crown in 
the Lincoln window, set up in the eastern curve under the tower as a holy image 
receptive of honours, offerings, and decorations. 

We read in the treasury account of Christ Church for 1207, among the 


receipts, the following item with seven sub-items :” 


From offerings I. d. 
From the High Altar XXiij 
From St. Mary. viij 
From the Cross . XXiij 
From St. Michael ; ‘ xix 
From the Tomb of St. Thomas ; ‘ CCCXX 
From the Martyrdom ‘ XXVij v vj 
From the Crown ; ‘ ‘ xlj x 
Sum cecexxij vj 
* Westlake, Design in Painted Glass (1881), i. 116 
De oblationibus J. 
De Magno Altari , XXiij 
De Sancta Maria . . vilj xvj 
De Cruce XXxiij 
De Sancto Michaele xix 
De Tumba Sancte Thome 
De Martirio XXVij v vj 
De Corona ‘ xl j x 
Summa eceexxij xiij vj 
242 
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Having in view the mode of collecting money-offerings in a medieval church 
and the nature and object of a treasury account, we take these seven items to 
represent strictly so many money-boxes, named after the conspicuous things or 
places near which they stood during the year to receive deposit of money- 
offerings, the stations of these money-boxes being so chosen that, in every region 
of the church, the safe receipt of the money offered to the images and relics in 
that region was provided for. 

The church probably possessed already many more than seven holy objects 
attractive of money-offerings. The bones of ancient saints lay on all sides of the 
high altarand of the altars of St. Mary, of the Cross, and of St. Michael, and also 
near the tomb which still held the precious body of St. Thomas in the crypt. 
There may have been money-offerings in the martyrdom other than those to the 
Holy Sword Point, money-offerings to the shrines of St. Wilfred and St. Odo on 
either side of the Crown as well to the Crown itself. 

Later in the same year 1207 the prior and convent were driven into exile by 
king John for reasons well known in history. The exile lasted about six years, 
the return taking place in April, 1213, in which year the treasurers resumed their 
due course of accounting yearly. 

Their account for the year of the translation, 1220, shows a payment in these 


words: 
l. 8. 


One twentieth from the Crown to the Legate.* iiij XvVij. 


We learn from contemporary stories of the translation” the acts performed 
immediately before and in necessary preparation for it, which were these: the 
careful raising by chosen monks of the coffin-lid; the viewing of the body, as 
buried fifty years before, by them and many other witnesses ; the lifting of the 
body, and the delivery of it by chosen monks to archbishop Langton; the placing 
of it by the archbishop in a wooden coffin, whole, except a few small bones which 
he retained out to be distributed to great men and churches; the firm closing of 


* Domino Legato vicesimam de corona iilj XVij. 
For this reference and for much other aid in this paper, I have to thank Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope. 
>» These preliminary acts are recorded in the three Chronicles of the Translation which are 
printed; one in French, in Stanley's Canterbury (1855), p. 207; one in Latin (Rolls Series, No. 67)- 
Vol. IV. (1879), p. 426; and one in Icelandic and English (Rolls Series, No. 65), Vol. Il. (1883), pp. 


cliii. 197. 
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the wooden coffin with iron nails and bolts; the carrying of the wooden coffin to 
a more secret place, and depositing it in a shrine. On the next day took place 
the actual translation, the solemn bearing, by chosen men, of the shrine enclosing 
the wooden iron-bound coffin up to the new chapel, where it was placed upon a 
stone platform supported by an arcade. 

Thenceforward the treasury accounts always shew receipts in the name of 
“the shrine,” meaning of course that of St. Thomas. 

The accounts for the two following years shew receipts in the name of the 


Crown and also their application, thus :* 


1. 
1221. From the Crown, which have been spent on the shrine Ixxj x. 
1222. From the Crown, which are being spent on the shrine xe 2 


The accounts from 1228 onwards always show receipts in the name of the 
Crown. 

William Selk, vicar of All Saints church, Bristol, by his will dated Ascension 
Day, 11 Cal. Jun. 1270, gave to his church “dust from the skull-pan (patella 
capitis) of St. Thomas of Canterbury.’”” 

Here we read the medieval Latin name for that part of the skull-bone which 
was broken at the murder, and we observe in another form the contemporary 
popular idea that the breakage was to small pieces. 

The earliest known notice of a separate object of honour and gift under the 
name of the Head of St. Thomas, is a memorandum among the Royal Wardrobe 
Accounts, which records that, on the 18th of April, 51 Edward [. 1303, certain 
things and sums of money were delivered to the king’s chandler for royal offer- 


ings in different places. The offerings to the memorials of St. Thomas at Christ 


Church, are thus specified :° 


* 1221. De Corona, que expensa sunt in feretro xx} x 

1222. De Corona, que expenduntur in feretro KC x 

Palwographical Society, Facsimiles of Ancient MSS. Sec | Series, part vil. pl. 137 

¢ Ad feretrum sancte Thome Martiris in eadem ecclesia unum firmaculum aurti. 
Ad idem feretrum in denariis vij 
Ad caput ejusdem sancti vij 
Ad punctum gladii quo idem sanctus suum subiit mart ! vij 
Ad clamidem ejusdem sancti vi; 
Vii 


Ad tumbam ejusdem in volta 
Exch. Qu. Rem, Wardr. Accts. }$ }j in P. R. O 
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At the Shrine of St. Thomas the Martyr in the same church, one brooch of gold. 


At the same Shrine, in money Vij. 
At the Head of the same saint vij. 
At the Point of the Sword whereby the same saint underwent his martyrdom Vij. 
At the Cloak of the same saint Vij. 
At the Tomb of the same in the vault vij 


appears from various royal wardrobe accounts* that in the thirteenth 


—_— 


and fourteenth centuries there were at least six memorials of St. Thomas in 
receipt of offerings in Christ Church: the tomb, the sword point, the cloak, the 
crown, the head, and the shrine; that the king did not offer at all these in any 
year, but to three, four, or five chosen for the current year; and that his customary 
money-offering to every memorial was seven shillings. 

In the series of documents relating to Christ Church, Canterbury, during the 
early part of the fourteenth century, printed by Dart from Cottonian MS. (ralha 
K. iv., are two which mention the Crown of St. Thomas. 

Among the expenses for church ornaments occurs this entry : 


In the year 1314, gold and silver and precious stones for adorning the Crown of St. Thomas, 


one hundred and fifteen pounds twelve shillings. 


Among the relics in the custody of the sacrist and sub-sacrist in 1315, and 
delivered by indenture to their successors in 1321, are specified twelve bodies of 
saints, three of which are: 

The body of St. Thomas the Martyr in its shrine. 


The body of St. Odo in a shrine, by the Crown toward the south. 
The body of St. Wilfrid in a shrine, by the Crown toward the north. 


After the bodies come three heads with their head-shaped cases, thus : 


In the great relic closet near the high altar are kept : 
The head of St. Blase in a silver head gilded. 
The head of St. Furse in a silver head gilded and enamelled. 
The head of St. Austroberta in a silver head enamelled and gilded. 


There are notices of the Crown of St. Thomas in two tracts written in the 
later half of the fifteenth century and preserved in the library of Corpus 


* Extracts printed in Archaeologia Cantiana, xiii, 518. 
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Christi College, Cambridge.“ Copies of these tracts made there by Henry 
Wharton, the author of Anglia Sacra, are in the Lambeth Palace Library.’ 

One tract contains a list of the Archbishops of Canterbury with some par- 
ticulars concerning them. There is an entry as follows: 

St. Odo sat thirteen years. He was buried in Christ Church, Canterbury. Now he lies 


by the crown of St. Thomas in the Holy Trinity Chapel on the right hand. 


The other tract is a book of obits of monks and other notes touching Christ 
Chureh, Canterbury, from 1415 to 1472 inclusive. In it there occurs the entry 
follow ing: 

In the vear 1448, on the ninth of the ealends of April, four brethren of this church took 
from the high altar the shrine with the bones of St. Fleogild, archbishop of Canterbury, and 
carried it after the Lord’s body to the shrine of St. Thomas, then to the crown of St. Thomas 
and placed the shrine upon the beam between the shrine of St. Thomas and the erown of 
St. Thomas. 

Looking again at the design of St. Thomas with his crown in his hands, we 
see his face remaining in its proper site. [ assume that in course of time a solid 
counterpart of this pictorial face was subjoined to the solid crown, the result being 
a complete head; further, that this complete head came to be surmounted by a 
mitre and more and more richly decorated. Officially this amplified and glorified 
image continued to be called the Crown; popularly it came to be known as thi 
Golden Head. 

About the year 1514,° Erasmus, accompanied by his friend John Colet, dean 
of St. Paul’s, visited the memorials of St. Thomas in Christ Church, Canterbury. 
A few years afterwards he printed among his (‘o//oqguies that entitled “ Pere- 
grinatio Religionis Ergo,”’ in which, under the names of Ogygius for himself and 
Gratianus Pullus for Colet, he gives a detailed account of their visit. 

Here are passages in his story: 

We go down to the erypt. This has its own mystery-guides. There first is set out the 
skull of the martyr with a hole in it, the other parts are covered with silver, the highest part of 


the skull-top being bare is open to kiss.4 
The hole, therefore, was in the side of the skull-top. 
After a description of objects seen in the sacristy the story proceeds : 
® Parker MS. cecexvii. b Wharton MS. 585, ff. 79, 85. 


dD ictionary of National Bi graphy, * Colet.”’ 


'“Subimus ecryptoporticum. Ea habet suos mystagogos. Illic primum exhibetur calvaria 


martvris perforata, reliqua tecta sunt argento, summa cranii pars nuda pate t osculo. 
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From these then we are led to higher places. For, behind the high altar, again one goes 
up as into a new temple. There, in a certain chapel, is shewn the whele face of the excellent 


man gilded, and made conspicuous with many gems." 


In this passage the “new temple” 


is the great chapel of St. Thomas; the 
“certain chapel” within it is the part surmounted by its eastern tower; the 
‘whole face” is the Crown in its latest stage of development and magnificence. 
Gratianus enters into argument respecting these treasures with the guide- 
assessor. In the account of the argument this man is also referred to as the 
assessor of the “golden head” (assessor capitis aurei), and the object itself 
further on seems to be comprehended among “ golden statues ”’ (statuxe auree). 

In 1538 king Henry VIII. suppressed the popular practices in respect of 
relics, images, and other memorials of saints. The instruments of suppression 
were local commissions under the privy seal, every one directed to two or more 
persons, and formally countersigned by the lord privy seal, Thomas Cromwell. 

The following passage in a letter from archbishop Cranmer to the lord privy 
seal, dated the 18th of August, 1538, gives a reason why a commission was pro- 
posed for Canterbury, and tells who were proposed as commissioners there: 

larther byeause | have in greate susspecte that S'. Thomas of Canterburye his blodde in 
Christes church in Canterburie is but a fayned thing and made of some redde okar or of such like 
matier | beseche your Lordeship that Doctour Lee and Doctour Barbour my chapleyn may have 


the Kinge’s Commission to trye and examen that and all other like thynges there. ° 


The archbishop’s suggestion shews that his authority as such over the prior 
and convent was little more than titular and formal, that he was conscious of 
having no real power to make the inquiries which he thought necessary. 

On the last day of August, Madame de Montreuil, on her way from the 
Scottish court to France, visited Christ Church and saw the shrine and other 
memorials of St. Thomas in their full honour and wealth. Her visit is thus 
narrated by William Penison, who was in waiting upon her by order of the lord 
privy seal 

By ten of the cloe she her gentilwomen and the Ambassadour of Fraunce whent to the 
Church where I showed her Saincte Thomas shryne and all such other thinges worthy of sight at 


the which she was not litle marveilled of the greate riches thereof. Thus over looking and 


*«“Ab his igitur deducimur ad superiora. Nam, post altare summum, rursus velut in novum 
templum ascenditur. Illic in sacello quodam ostenditur tota facies optimi viri inaurata, multisque 
vemmis insignita.” 


> State Papers, Hen. VIII. (1820), i 580 
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vewing more then an owre as well the shryne as Saint Thomas hed being at both sett cousshins 
to knyle and the Pryour openyng Sainct Thomas hed saing to her 3 tymes ‘ This is Sainct 
Thomas Hed,’ and offered her to kysse it but she nother knyled nor would kysse it, but still 


vewing the riches therof. So she departed." 


[t has already appeared that about 1514 the skull of St. Thomas was kept in 
the crypt, and was there offered by the guide of the crypt to the kiss of Erasmus. 
It now appears that, in 1538, the same skull was kept in a case, that the case 
was opened by the prior, the chief guide, and that the skull was offered by him 
to the kiss of Madame de Montreuil, who is not represented as visiting the crypt. 
It would seem that this case was the golden head itself, that the whole scene with 
Madame de Montreuil took place in the chapel and its tower. 

The visit of Madame de Montreuil to the memorials of St. Thomas must have 
been nearly the last. Archbishop Cranmer’s suggestion of the 18th August was 
carried out in September. No copy of the Canterbury commission has yet been 
found. But the Chichester commission, dated the 14th December, in the same 
year, which is in print,” shows the usual form adopted. The Chichester com- 
missioners were commanded to take the shrine of St. Richard and the treasures 
belonging to it, and other valuable objects connected with relics out of the 
cathedral church, and convey them to the Tower of London, at the same time 
razing the site of the shrine to the ground: but they received no command as to 
the disposal of the unshrined body of St. Richard, that disposal being evidently 
left to their discretion. No doubt the case was the same at Canterbury. The 
presumption is that the unshrined body of St. Thomas was disposed of at the 
discretion of the Canterbury commissioners. How they exercised that discretion 
will appear by further evidence. 

While the commissioners were unshrining St. Thomas, lord Cromwell was 
issuing a royal injunction to the clergy, that the commemoration of Thomas 
Becket should be clean omitted, and instead thereof the ferial service used.” 

This complete overthrow of the popular saint gave a severe shock to the feel- 
ings of very many English subjects. It was deeply deplored and angrily resented, 
on the one hand by those who were conscientiously opposed to the new ecclesi- 
astical policy, on the other hand by those who looked upon the Canterbury 
pilgrimages from the points of amusement and profit. 

The shrine, the relics, and the relic-altars being out of sight, men could not 
continue local honours to the saint. The clergy, however, could either obey or 
* State Papers, Hen. VIII. (1830), i. 583. ’ Wilkins’s Concilia, iii. 840. 

Burnet’s Reformation, ed. 1865, iv. 545. 
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disobey the injunction; and very many disobeyed it. Bishops handed it to arch- 
deacons, and archdeacons passed it on to curates; but, at first, few of either order 
or rank received it willingly. The king found that the expression of his will 
required the support of reason and argument. Accordingly, he put forth two 
successive documents, a proclamation to the people on the 16th of November," 
and a letter to the justices of the peace in December ;” in each of which he set out 
in similar terms his view of the history of Thomas Becket, as supplying an 
adequate motive for the injunction. 

The proclamation and letter of the king tended to soothe the excited feelings 
of his people; but that effect was counteracted by a document of another kind 
sent forth about the same time by another authority commanding in that age 
great respect throughout Kurope. 

Pope Paul IIL. had in the year 1535 caused a bull of excommunication against 
king Henry VIII. to be prepared, but had, for reasons of policy, suspended its 
publication, 

The news of the unshrinement of St. Thomas in September soon reached 
Rome, and at a consistory held on the 25th October, the holy father “ signified 
the new cruelty and impiety of the English king, who had ordered the body of 
the blessed Thomas of Canterbury to be burned and the ashes to be scattered and 
given to the wind, the shrine being at the same time plundered,” and deputed 
certain cardinals to advise thereon. 4 

It may be said once for all, that neither the king nor the lord privy seal 
Cromwell ever gave any order of the kind in reference to any relics. The com- 
missions were in the king’s name, and were formally countersigned by that 
minister; but they dealt in words with the shrines and the treasures only, leaving 
the commissioners to deal at discretion with the relics according to facts and 
circumstances, to be ascertained by local inquiry in every case. The king and his 
minister had no more to do with the disposal of the relics than they had with the 
sentences on prisoners convicted under commissions of assize; but the mistake of 
the pope was not unnatural. 

The advising cardinals soon made their report, and thereupon the pope pub- 
lished the deferred bull of 1535 through a solemn sentence dated the 17th of 
December, 1538." 

Trials of the dead were not known in England, but they were used in Rome to 


Burnet’s Reformation, vi. 221. Thid. vi. 224. 
A Rayn rl contin, Baron (1755). Xill. 
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determine authoritatively the spiritual position of persons whom the popular 
voice had already honoured as saints. It was a misapplication of Roman ideas to 
England which suggested to the pope the special wording of his sentence, the 
allegation that the king, after causing St. Thomas to be called up for judgment, 
and to be condemned as in contumacy, and to be declared a traitor, ordered him 
to be exhumed and burned, and his ashes to be scattered to the wind. 

This papal sentence increased the difficulties with which the king and his 
advisers had to contend. They found it necessary to explain and justify their 
policy still further, to deal specifically with the various charges made against 
them, including that relating to Thomas Becket; and they did so by an instru- 
ment familiar to that age as a guide to public opinion, namely, by a sermon at 
St. Paul’s Cross, the scheme of which is extant. 

Among the records printed by Collier in his Leclesiastical History is one 
derived from “ Paper Office 1539,” and often cited as “ A Declaration of Faith.” 
On comparison of this with the MS. which it purports to represent, it proves a 
mutilated and untrustworthy copy, the heading which shows the proper character 
of the document being omitted, some words in the text dropped out, others 
misread, and many modernised. 

The original heading is a text of scripture, thus: 

Prioris Petri Tertio 

Dominum Christum sanctificate in cordibus vestris, semper parati ad satisfactionem omni 


poscenti vos rationem de ea qua in vobis est spe, ete. 


This is the fifteenth verse of the third chapter of the First Epistle of St. 
Peter from the Latin Vulgate, translated in the Douay version: 
Sanctify the Lord Christ in your hearts, being ready always to satisfy every one that asketh 


ou a reason of that hope which is in you. 


The handwriting is that of Thomas Derby, clerk of the Privy Council for 
several years, including 1539. There can be little doubt that the paper is a scheme 
or plan for a sermon at St. Paul’s Cross, to be preached as a public vindication of 
the late proceedings of king Henry VIII. in matters of religion, such sermons 
being in constant use about this period. I extract the two paragraphs bearing 
upon my subject; the first, avowing the principle of the king’s proceedings in 
respect of shrines and relics; the second, stating how that principle was applied 
in the case of St. Thomas : 

As for shrynes capses and reliquaries of saints so called, although the most were nothing 
lesse, for as much as his highness hath found other idolatry or detestable superstition used 
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thereabouts and perceived that they were for the most part feyned things... . his majestye 
therfore hath caused the same to be taken awaye and the abusyve pices therof to be brent, the 
doubtfull to be sett and hyden honestly away for feare of idolatry. 

As for the shryne of Thomas Becket, sometime Archbishop of Canterbury .. . it was 
arrested that his shrynes and bones shuld be taken away and bestowed in suche place as the same 
shuld cause no superstition afterwards @+-it+s-indede-ameongstothersofthatserteconveyed 
and-biryedinanebletowre, And for as moche as his hedd almost hole was found with 
the rest of his bones closed within the shryne, and that ther was in that church a grete 
scull of another hede, but much gretter by the iij quarter parts then that part which was lacking 
in the hede closed within the shryne, wherby it appered that the same was but a feyned fiction, 
if this hede was brent was therfore St. Thomas brent? Assurydly it concludeth not. 
St. Swythan and other reliques wheraboute abuse of ipocrasy was be layde save, and not, as it 
is untruely surmitted, brent, but according to reason ecollocate secretely, wher ther shal be no 
cause of superstition giuen by them, as some say that for the like cause the body of Moyses was 


liyden lest the Jues shuld fall to idolatry. 


The passage lined out as above shewn is remarkable. 

Thomas Derby, in correcting his draft under the instruction of the Council, 
thus erased the words, it being perhaps considered imprudent to proclaim at 
St. Paul’s Cross the hiding place of these and other famous relics. I take the 
words to inform us that the true bones of St. Thomas, and many like relics classed 
as * doubtfull,” were buried together in the round tower of St. Thomas’s chapel. 

The narrative that ‘his hedd almost hole was found with the rest of his 
bones closed within the shryne” should be read with the narrative of that closing 
in 1220, for each suggests the truth of the other. 

The king’s object in causing this explanatory defence to be thus published 
was to set himself right with his subjects. He scarcely hoped, or indeed cared, to 
persuade the public mind beyond the British Channel. In France, in Flanders, 
and still more, of course, in [taly, the papal version of his acts and their motives 
had been accepted, and had since prevailed without much contradiction, as appears 
by a remarkable narrative drawn up within a few months after his death.’ 
William Thomas, the narrator, was a man of ability and learning who had been 
then lately in the suite of the king’s ambassador at Venice,° and appears to have 
put forth the narrative in two languages, English and Italian." He narrates how, 
in February, 1546-7 at Bologna, he was ‘“ earnestly apposed of divers particular 
things touching the estate of our King’s Majesty then lately dead.” The appo- 

® This passage is thus lined out in the original MS. and therefore not printed by Collier. 


» Printed in 1774 and 1861. See ed. 1774, pp. 17, 51, 57. 


Acts of Pr. C. 1545 4 Wood's Ath. Oxon. (1813) i. 218. note. 
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sition is cast into the form of a series of questions put by an Italian gentleman 
who claimed, on the strength of having visited the coasts opposite to England, 
to be very well informed about that country. 


One of the questions is in the words following : 


The poor Ss. Thomas of Canterbury ! alas, it suthced hym fthe king] not to spovle and 


devoure the greate riches of the shrine: but to be avenged of the dead corpes, dyd he not cause 


his bones openly to be burned ? 


In reply to this question William Thomas, after stating how persons came to 


be canonised, adds: 


Of which canonisates oure 8. Thomas of Canterbury is one; whose spoyled shryne and 


burned bones semeth so greately to offend youre conscience 


He then admits the great riches of the shrine and their spoliation, and narrates 
the story of Thomas Becket, a story which Lord Herbert of Cherbury adopted 
and embodied in his life of king Henry VIII. William Thomas proceeds to 
narrate how the king examined the current miracles attributed to St. Thomas, 
and uses these words : 


The kynge could no lesse do then deface the shryne that was an authour of so muche 
ydolatry. Whether the doyng thereof hath bene the undoyng of the canonised saint or not, 
[ cannot tell. Butt this is true that his bones are spred amongest the bones of so many dead men 


that without some greate miracle they wyll not be found agayne. 


The latter words of William Thomas singularly confirm the account of the 


buried bones given in Thomas Derby’s uncorrected draft of the St, Paul’s Cross 
sermon. 

Cardinal Pole, in his will dated 1558, directs his body to be buried “in my 
church of Canterbury in that chapel in which the head of the most blessed Martyr 
Thomas formerly Archbishop of the said church was kept.” 

[t need hardly be said that he was buried under the round tower of St. 
Thomas’s chapel. 

[f, as I have ventured to suggest from earlier evidence, the silver-plated skull 
formerly kept in the crypt was in its latter days kept within the golden head 
under the round tower of St. Thomas’s chapel, the cardinal’s testamentary direc- 
tion was strictly carried out. But why did he so direct ? Why did he prefer the 
place where the head had been latterly kept to the tomb where the body itself 
had been originally buried, or to the site of the shrine wherein the skeleton had 


afterwards been placed? Succeeding to the see only sixteen years after the 
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unshrinement, he may have known the secret of the second burial, and he may 
have thus provided, without revealing that secret, that his own bones should rest 
near those of his holy predecessor, 

In 1888 there was found in the erypt of the church beneath the floor imme- 
diately west of the tomb of St. Thomas, a stone coffin, long, too shallow to hold a 
body at first burial, closed with a lid which, from difference of material and ill- 
adjustment, appeared to have been hastily adapted to its use. When this lid was 
lifted there was seen the skeleton of a man, tall of stature and powerful of frame. 
The skull-pan was whole in the middle but much broken on both sides, especially 
on the left, where the cleavage was such as might have been made by a heavy 
sword. No large piece of the skull-bone appeared to be wanting. Some finger- 
hones were gone, but otherwise the anatomy was almost complete. The recorded 
personality of St. Thomas (his traditional “ longitude” was “ vij fote save a 
ynche ’’*), the medieval narratives and tradition as to the place and form of his 
death wound, the story of the retention of some small bones at the translation, 
and the contemporary accounts of the disposal of the skeleton on the destruction 
of the shrine, are all fairiy represented by this late discovery. Searches for 
burials have been made still later in other parts of the crypt, and in the floor 
above it, but without success. 

The result of the contemporary evidence is as follows: 

The Crown of St. Thomas was a solid counterpart of the pictorial crown in the 
Lincoln window, and was set up late in the twelfth century in the eastern curve 
under the round tower of St. Thomas’s chapel as an object of honour and gift. 
It was gilded and further decorated with jewels from time to time, and, at dates 
not yet ascertained, a solid counterpart of the pictorial face in the Lincoln window 
was subjoined to the solid crown, and the completed head was surmounted with a 
mitre. The object retained officially the name of “ crown,” but became popularly 
known as the “* golden head.” It was made to serve as a case or cover for the 
far more highly valued head, the silver-plated skull then supposed to be that 
of St. Thomas; and it continued in such use down to 1538, when it was stripped 
of its ornaments and destroyed. 

St. Thomas’s body, as a skeleton, was first seen at the translation in 1220, 
Then, in the presence of many witnesses, it was, except a few small bones, shifted 
from the stone coffin into a wooden coffin and firmly closed therein. The wooden 


cotin was deposited in the shrine and there remained unopened until 1538. Then 


® Camden Society, Three Fifteenth Century Chronicles (1880), xxvij. 
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the commissioners verified the skeleton and buried it with other like relics under 


the round tower of St. Thomas’s chapel. 

The alleged skull of St. Thomas began its career as early as the year 1303. 
Its skull-pan had a hole on one side. It was bound together with silver plates, 
the top of the skull-pan being left open to kiss. It was for a long time placed 
at an altar in the crypt and there shown, In later times it was kept within the 
‘golden head” under the round tower of St. Thomas’s chapel. The commis- 
sioners of 1538, in verifying the skeleton, found that it included the true skull, and 
therefore they burnt the alleged skull as a “ feyned”’ thing, an “ abusyve pice.” 

These conclusions are consistent with all the English evidence produced. The 
two documents of the Roman Consistory represent the rumour of the king’s pro- 
ceedings which reached the continent and formed public opinion there, a rumour 


which can hardly be held to displace the English evidence. 


APPENDIX. 


[ claim to have rebuilt out of proper evidence the stories of the crown, the skeleton, and the 
separate head of St. Thomas as honoured in medieval Canterbury, the evidence being arranged 
in order of date and ending within the earlier half of the sixteenth century. One later docu- 
ment, the will of Cardinal Pole, was merely adduced as indirectly supporting a statement 
made nearly twenty years before. 

There is a strange statement of the year 1572, concerning the crown and tke separate head, 
strange as shewing that the medieval meaning of “crown” in reference to the head of a clerk was 
then already forgotten. Archbishop Parker, in his Antiquities of the British Chureh, printed in 
this year, gives his opinion that when St. Thomas’s skeleton was translated from the erypt to the 
new chapel, the skull was placed in that chapel, apart from the rest of the skeleton and called 


St. Thomas’s Crown. This opinion is not reconcileable with the contemporary narratives of the 


translation. It is wholly Elizabethan. 
Historica] witnesses have a right to be called in order of seniority, but not otherwise. Those, 
therefore, whom I now call, although hitherto cited and believed almost exclusively, have no just 


cause of complaint against me for not calling them earlier. The testimony of every witness 


should be so placed that the reader may judge, how far it is original, how far copied. 
The foreign story of the disposal of St. Thomas’s skeleton was, that the king had burned it. 
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This story was, as has been shewn, embodied in the Roman Consistorial Acts of October and 
December 1538, and believed by the Italian gentleman who disputed with William Thomas, at 
Bologna, in 1547. It appeared in a book, On the State of Religion and of the Republic under the 
Lmperor Charles V., by John Sleidan, a Dutch priest who rejected the papal claims, printed at 


Strasburg, in 1555. It appeared again (under reference to Sleidan) in the book, Siz Dialogues 
yainst Opposers of the Supreme Pontijicate, the Monastic Life, Saints and Sacred Images, and 
against false Martyrs, written by Nicholas Harpsfield (Archdeacon of Canterbury in the reign of 
(Jucen Mary), and edited by Alan Cope, and printed at Antwerp, in 1566. It appeared again in 
the hook, The Three Thomases (St. Thomas the Apostle, St. Thomas of Canterbury, and Sir 
Thomas More), written by Thomas Stapleton, and printed at Douay in 1558. 

There were two English stories current in the later half of the sixteenth century concerning 
the disposal of St. Thomas’s skeleton: one that it had been burned, the other that it had been 
buried, the burning being sometimes attributed to lord Cromwell, but never to the king. 

In a Life of Sir Thomas More, written in the reign of queen Mary, apparently by Nicholas 
Harpsfield above mentioned, and extant in at least two MSS.,* but not printed, occurs this 
: passage: ** Albeit wee have of late unshrined him [St. Thomas] and burned his holy bones 

even as they have taken up and burned y* bones of blessed St. Augustine, or apostle.” 
It should be noted that this statement concerning St. Augustine is found nowhere else. 

There is a later life of Sir Thomas More extant in three MSS." bearing the date 1599, and 
printed in Wordsworth’s Leclesiastical Biography (1818), ii. 53. The editor claims approval 
for not having printed the preface, which, however, is most important for the credit of the 
book, for it contains the following sentence : 

‘The most part of this booke is none of my owne; I onely challenge the ordering and 
translating. The most of the rest is Stapleton’s and Harpstield’s, so patronaged under the wings 
of theire fume I may the more boldly presse into the viewe of the world. Gentle reader, by thy 
severe censure, discourage not a young beginner. 

Yo" servant in o® Lo: Jesus 
Ro: Ba:” 
In accordance with his preface “Ro: Ba:” has transferred the passage already cited from 
Harpsfield’s text, not literally, but using the form, yet altering the substance according to his 
own judgment. Here are the words for comparison with those of Harpsfield: 
* Albeit we have of late (God give us his grace to repent and see our follie and impietie) 
unshrined him and buried his holy reliks.” 
It will be observed that this sentence is a paraphrase of Harpsfield’s, with the substitution of 
‘buried’ for “ burned,’ a substitution which can hardly be a clerical error, for the word is 


buried in all the three MSS. 

Further, the allegation about the bones of St. Augustine is omitted. 

These alterations and omissions cannot be explained by religious prejudices, for Ro: Ba: 
: was, like his authorities, of the Roman obedience. 

© Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 6253, f.107. Lamb. MS. 827 

> Brit. Mus., Sloane MS. 828; Harl. MS. 1302; and Lamb. MS. 179. 
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John Stow, having been born in 1525, was only thirteen years old when the Canterbury 
shrines were destroyed, and, therefore, his account of that destruction is hearsay long after the 
event. In his Summarie of Englyshe Chronicles, printed in 1565, he states that all shrines were 
taken away, but does not specially mention that of St. Thomas. He cites Joha Sleidan as an 
authority. 

In the preface to his Chronicles, printed in 1580, he mentions his Summarie of five years 
since, shewing that the latter had been reprinted about 1575, and that the Chronicles were 
connected with it. 

These Chronicles of 1580 set forth his first narrative concerning the shrine of St. Thomas, 
which narrative is here given at length because it is the ultimate authority for the narratives of 
almost all the later historians. Stow’s narrative in the Annals, printed in 1592, is also given, 
being slightly varied in expression from that of 1580. 

From Stow’s Chronicles, 1580.—‘* This moneth of September . . . Saint Austin’s Abbey, 
at Canterbury, was suppressed, and the shrine and goodes 
the shrine of Thomas Becket, in the Priory of Christ Church, was likewise taken to the king’s 
use, and his bones, seull and all, which was there found, with a peece broken out by the wound 
of his death, were all brent in the same church by the Lord Cromwell. The monkes there were 


taken to the king’s treasurie, as also 


commanded to change there habites,”’ &e. 

From Stow’s Annals, 1592.—‘* S. Austine’s abbey at Canterbury was suppressed, and the 
Shrine and goods taken to the king’s treasurie, as also the shrine of Thomas Beckett in the 
priorie of Christ Church was likewise taken to the king’s use. This shrine was builded about 
a man’s height, all of stone, then upwarde of tymber plain, within the which was a chest of yron, 
conteining the bones of Thomas Becket, seul and al, with the wound of his death, and the peece 


eut out of his seull, laide in the same wounde. These bones (by commaundement of the L. 


Cromwell) were then and there brent. 
Wriothesley’s Chronicle, as we have it, a MS. of the seventeenth century, printed by the 


Camden Society, comprises additions made after his death, which took place on the 25th of 


January, 1561-2, 4 Eliz. The passage under September, 1538, 30 Hen. VIII., has been thus 
augmented, being partly copied, partly paraphrased from the passage in Stow’s Chronicle of 
1580, already set out, with further particulars or explanations added. I give it at length : 


“ Henrici VIII, Anno 30. 


** Allso Saint Austens Abbey at Canterbury was suppressed and the Shryne and 


goodes taken to the Kinges treasurye and S' Thomas of Canterburies shryne allso 


and the monkes commaunded to chaunge theyr habettes and then after they should 
knowe the Kinges further pleasure and the bones of S* Thomas of Canterbury were brent 


in the same church by my Lord Crumwell. They found his head hole with the bones 


which had a wounde in the skull for the monkes had closed another skull in silver richly 


for people to offer to which they sayd was 8’ Thomas skull so that nowe the abuse was 
openly knowne that they had used many yeres afore.” 
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The augmenter of Wriothesley has so carelessly copied Stow that he has left out the words 
“in the Priory of Christ Church,” so that the subsequent words ‘ in the same church,” have no 
antecedent! The sentence about *“‘ another skull,’’ is added to reconcile Stow’s statement with 
the well-known fact that a skull was formerly shown separately. 

In the edition of Holinshed augmented by Abraham Fleming and others, and printed in 
1587, the augmentations are clearly distinguished, and one of them is the passage from Stow’s 
Chronicles of 1580, already cited, with the proper reference. 

Unhesitating credit has been given to the Cottonian sketch of the shrine and the coffin with 
the accompanying description, as if it were contemporary evidence, although the words “ Tem: 
HI. 8” oceur in the description! This sketch must have been made late in the reign of Elizabeth, 
if not later still, the description being partly a copy of the above passage in Stow’s Annals of 
1592, and the sketch an ingenious evolution from that passage. ‘‘ Chest of iron” is reasonably 
represented by the sketch, but neither the description nor the figure recalls the coffin of wood 
studded and bolted with iron, as it appears in the contemporary narratives of the translation. 
There is no medieval authority for a painting or carving of uncouth objects on the coffin. On 
the other hand, there is good reason for saying that there could have been none like that in the 
sketch ; first, beeause this does not represent the known contents of the coffin; and, secondly, 
beeause such painting or carving (if made) would have been intended for the gratification of 
pilgrims, whereas we learn from the narrative of Erasmus that pilgrims, even if friends of the 

archbishop, were not permitted to see the coffin at all; and we do not find that Madame de 
Montreuil, although accompanied by the ambassador of France and by an officer of the Jord privy 
seal Cromwell, was any more highly favoured. 

One should not be obliged in the present state of historical knowledge to discuss once more 
the record of legal proceedings by king Henry VIII. against Thomas Becket. It was strongly 
challenged by archdeacon Todd in his L/fe of Cranmer, sixty years ago, but seems to be immortal. 
It is an elaborate hoax of the seventeenth century, and will not bear the test of examination either 
in respect of its terms or of its history. Its royal style as compared with its date is impossible, 


late as compared with the known date of the destruction of the shrine is also impossible. 


and its « 
It was set forth by Chrysostomus Henriques in his Phenix Reviviscens, a memorial of remarkable 
members of the Cistercian order, printed at Brussels in 1626. His references to two earlier books 
as authorities have hitherto defied verification. The suggestion that there was such a process is 
to be found in the documents issued from the Roman consistory, and the composer sought to give 
this suggestion its form and substance. The known modes of legal action used by king Henry 


VIIi. are against its authenticity, and the Public Records contain no trace of it. 
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X.—On some fifteenth-century Drawings of Winehester Vollege; New College, Oxford; 
etc. By Tuomas Frevertck Kirpy, M.A., FSA. 
Read March 19th, 1891. ; 
sy the kind permission of the Warden of New College, Oxford, I have the honour 
to exhibit copies of four pen and ink drawings attributed to the year 1463. 
They are from a MS. at New College, Oxford, entitled Brevis Chronica de ortu 
vita et gestis nobilibus reverendi viri Willelmi de Wyle ham, which is generally | 
attributed to Thomas Chandler. I do not find him in the Dictionary of National 4 
Biography, bat he was a man of some note in his day, having been warden, first 
of Winchester and then of New College; chancellor of the university of Oxford, 
and of the churches of Wells and. York; master of St. Cross hospital, near Win- i] 
chester; dean of Hereford and the chapel royal; and secretary of state under ; 
Henry VI. and Edward [V. He died in 1490, 
These are the four illustrations to the Brevis Chronica: | 


The first (Plate XIV.),is a bird’s-eye view, taken in 1463, of Winchester College 
from the north. The artist’s happy ignorance of the rules of perspective has 
could manage to do now. He 


shows, for example, the east window of the chapel and the hall steps by the very 


simple expedient of making them both look north instead of east; and he has 


enabled him to show more of the fabrie than he 


shifted the cloisters bodily from their site behind the chapel, where they cannot 


be seen, to a point well to the west, where they can be. 
212 


230 On soine fiftes uth-century Drawings of Winchester College ; 

The entire society, comprising the warden in his cassock, surplice, and grey 
amess of fur, with the masters, fellows, chaplains, lay clerks, scholars, and 
choristers, are paraded as it were for inspection in front of the fabric. The 
surplices and amesses worn by the clerics, and the toga talares of the scholars, 
should be noticed. 

Two of the fellow-commoners seize the opportunity to borrow two of the 
college horses, and have a tilting match in the outer court, and one of them is 
unhorsed. Who the tall figure may be, stalking by himself in the inner court, 
baffles conjecture. 

The cross on the high ground on the left hand of this drawing must, I think, 
be Bubb’s Cross. This was a great cross which stood prior to the Reformation 
in an open space at the upper end of St. John’s Street, and, from its elevated 
position, says Milner," ‘ must have been visible from most parts of the city,” and 
certainly was visible from the college, although a spectator standing at the point 
of view from which this drawing was made would have it behind his left shoulder. 
The cluster of trees in the distance lies in the direction of St. Catherine’s Hill; 
but there were no trees on the summit of that hill until the present clump of 
beech and Scotch fir was planted there about the year 1760, and I am afraid that 
no means exist of identifying its exact position. It is a pity that the draughts- 
man omitted the buildings of the ‘ Sustern spital,’’ which stood immediately to 
the east of the college on the site now occupied by the head master’s house, and 
* commoners.” He omitted them, no doubt, because they did not belong to the 
college, just as a surveyor making a plan of an estate omits the fields which do 
not form a portion of it. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about this drawing is the circumstance of 
its containing the only known representation of Wykeham’s original belfry. It 
was of stone or flint, more likely the latter material, surmounted by a wooden 
spire which was covered with lead. It contained four bells. The masons’ work, 
and the timber superstructure were finished at the time when the college was 
opened, March 28, 1393. Wykeham supplied the lead afterwards, and we know 
from the compotus rolls that the plumbers’ wages for casting and laying it 
amounted to 18s. 5d., and that 4000 ‘led nayles,” 300 “ bord nayles,” and 34 lbs. 
of pewter (solder) were used. This belfry was taken down in 1474, when the 
tower was erected, of which the present tower, erected in 1861, is a repro- 


duction. 


® Milner, The History, Civil and Ecclesiastical, and Survey, of the Antiquities of Winchester, ii. 220. 
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No. 2 (Plate XV.) is a bird’s-eye view of New College, Oxford; and is better 
in its way than the first drawing. 

The portion shown of the cloister is particularly well done. The society are 
on parade, as in the first picture; all of them, except the sixteen choristers 
kneeling in the front row, appear to be tonsured. In the Winchester picture 
none of the scholars look as if they were tonsured ; their heads have a shaven 
appearance. The statutes required every scholar to receive the first tonsure 


within twelve months after admission; but their hair in this picture is clipped so 


closely as not to show it. | 
No. 3 (Plate XVI.) is a distorted bird’s-eye view of Wells cathedral church 
and the bishop’s palace. 


The view is taken from the market-place. It shows Beckington’s tower gate, 
by which the cathedral church is approached from the city. Within the precinct 
is seen the west front of the cathedral church with its two towers, the massive 
central tower, and the north transept. Beyond these rises the bishop’s palace, 
the chapel being the most conspicuous. The residence has a sort of mansard 
roof. The site is surrounded with the wall and towers which Bishops Jocelyn 


and Burnell erected for defensive purposes in the thirteenth and fourteenth 


centuries. The moat round the wall is shown, and so is the gateway, which is 
entered by a drawbridge. Seated in state on his throne within the chapel is the 
bishop, who is represented in the act of receiving from Chandler a copy of his 
work. 

No. 4 (Plate XVII.) contains a likeness of William of Wykeham seated and 


holding one of his colleges in each hand. On either side of him are grouped the 


principal ecclesiastics of his colleges: Archbishop Chichele, founder of All Souls ; 
Archbishop Cranlegh, first warden of Winchester College and archbishop of 
Dublin ; Beckington, bishop of Bath and Wells and keeper of the Privy Seal under 
Henry ¥ies Wayneflete, first provost of Eton, bishop of Winchester, and 
founder of Magdalen College, Oxford; Thomas Chandler himself, not one of the 
least distinguished of the number; Andrew Holes or Hulse, archdeacon of Wells ; 
John Norton, archdeacon of Berks; William Say, dean of St. Paul’s; John 
Selot, archdeacon of Cornwall; and Richard Andrewes, first warden of All Souls 
and dean of York. : 

All the figures in the picture are vested alike, that is in long gowns, and 
tippets with hoods; and all have skull caps on their heads. The bishops have 


also their mitres and crosiers, but the two archbishops carry crosses, and not 


crosiers, as denoting their superior dignity. 


bo 
te 


On some fifteenth-century Drawings of Winchester College, ete. 


P.S. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope has pointed out to me that in Plate XVII. 
William of Wykeham and William Waynflete are the only two bishops who 
actually wear their mitres; the other three figures having the mitres not upon, 
but just above, their heads, which are covered with skull-caps like the figures in 
the foreground. Since Cranlegh died in 1417, Chichele in 1443, and Beckington 
in 1465-6, while Waynflete lived until 1486, Mr. Hope suggests that the three 
bishops with the mitres over their heads were all dead at the date of the drawing, 
which would therefore be not earlier than 1466. Wykeham, of course, died im 
1404, but he is probably represented wearing his mitre as being the chief figure in 


the picture. 
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XI.— Rees nt diseove rl of Roman Ri j ains in Lincoln. 


By Grorce E. Fox, Esq., 


Read May 14, 1891 


Tue ancient city of Lincoln, the Roman Lindum, was divided into two parts, 
the upper and the lower. The upper consisted of a nearly rectangular area, 
roughly 500 yards from east to west by 418 yards from north to south, surrounded 
by massive walls 10 to 12 feet thick, and further strengthened by an enormous 


lt lay with its longer side upon the edge of a table-land which sloped 


W tham. 


fOss 

rapidly down to the wide valley formed by the 1 
This enclosure was the original city, but in course of time, as the Roman rule 

became firmly established, and as population increased, a suburb as large as or 


larger than the original settlement was formed, lying between the upper town anc 


the river, which ran some 200 feet below. The suburb in its turn was fortified, 


and traces of the wall still remain. It is, however, only with the upper and olde 


town we have now to deal. 

Plate XVIII.) that the walls of the 
upper city are pierced with four gates, east, west, north, and south, and if line: 
are drawn from gate to gate, viz. from the north gate to the south, and from thi 
de the area into four quarters 


vil 


It will be seen by a reference to the plan 


east gate to the west, it will be found that they div 


in the usual Roman fashion. These quarters are not quite equal, the two northern 
being somewhat larger than the southern. The south-west quarter is occupied 
by the famous castle, and the south-east by the noble minster, with its crown of 


towers. The northern quarters are not much built over, and contain a good deal 


of garden ground. 
Of the four Roman gates, the site of the eastern one is known; the western, 


| 
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was discovered in 1836, buried in the castle mound, but fell a few days after its 
discovery. One jamb only of the southern gate remains, the gate leading to the 
lower town; and of the northern, a single arch exists, with an accompanying 
passage for foot passengers. This latter is the well-known Newport. 

Any trace of the Roman line of street which must have connected the east and 
west gates has long since disappeared, but between the north and south gates 
runs a street roughly coinciding with the ancient Roman way. This is now called 
Bailgate, and in it have been made the discoveries presently to be described ; 
but, in order to render these notes clearer, I must refer briefly to former dis- 
coveries made in the same street. The first of these was brought to the notice of 
this Society by Mr. Penrose, whose account will be found in the Proceedings for 
June 20th, 1878." 


Mr. Penrose says: 


“Towards the end of April or the beginning of May in the present year (that is 1878) a 
builder in Lincoln, Mr. Allis, in preparing the foundations of a new house in the street called 
Bailgate, or the Bail, in Lincoln, discovered the remains of a column of large diameter, which 
proved to be a frustum of one single block standing upon a moulded base, and itself founded 
ona thick slab of stone. As the excavations proceeded, a curious duplicated column was 
found at the northern extremity, and another at an equal distance to the south. The frustum 
and base together stand about 4 feet 9 inches above the slab, which forms a continuous 
stylobate running north and south, and at the northern angle returns towards the west. 
The columns are a little more than 2 feet 6 inches in diameter, excepting in the case of the 
duplicated column, of which the western segment is of a larger radius, and would be, if 
complete, 2 feet 9 inches in diameter. The stylobate is of the local limestone, bat the 
bases and drums are of a rather coarse sandstone, which must have come from a distance, 
probably from Yorkshire .. ... The newly discovered columns are in the north-western section 
of the city, and are found to be in connection with a piece of Roman wall called the ‘ Mint 
Wall’ .... The centre of this wall, if produced eastwards, exactly falls upon the centre of the 
newly discovered duplicated column. 

About the year 1720 a local antiquary named Sympson described the ‘ Mint Wall’ as form- 
ing part of a building which he conjectured to be about 300 feet long by 70 feet broad. 
Stukeley, in his plan of Lindum (Itin. p. 88), shows the Mint Wall as extending almost as 
far as the Bail or street towards which the newly-discovered columns are fronted.,... . 

It seems probable that at present we have only half the original portico. Not only does 
the old record quoted assign 70 feet as the probable breadth of the building, but the 
measurement of the distance from the Mint Wall to the street on the south of it supplies 


® Proce dings of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 2nd S. vii. 433-436. 
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approximately the same dimension, and, as these columns are about 14 feet from centre 
to centre, it simply requires a hexastyle portico to fill the space...... I venture to assign 
as the purpose of the building that it was primarily the Basilica. . . . The length hypothet- 
ically assigned by Sympson, 300 feet, may possibly be in excess, but it cannot have been 


” 


less than 230. 


So far Mr. Penrose. Further discoveries in close proximity to the same spot 


were made in 1883. In addition to the three columns previously described, three 
more of corresponding dimensions, with bases of the same section, including a 
duplicated one, were uncovered, thus confirming Mr. Penrose’s supposition, and 
showing, as he had predicted, a hexastyle portico. 

In the course of the present spring (April, 1891) excavations were under- 
taken for the purpose of laying down new water mains in this same street, 
Bailgate, where the previous discoveries had been made. When the trench opened 
for this purpose in the street had been carried about forty-two feet south of the 
spot where the last columns were found in 1883, a fragment of another, a single 
one, was encountered, followed by four others, all in the same line, and all, as far 
as could be ascertained, of a similar description to those unearthed in 1878 and 
1883. A gap occurred between the last discovered in 1883 and the new ones, 
owing to the trench not touching the line of the colonnade till some way below 
this latter. If, however, we reckon that this gap is filled by two columns, and 
there is space for two, we shall have an arrangement consisting of (1) the six 
columns of the portico discovered in 1878 and 1883, beginning and ending with 
double ones, and then (2) seven more, all in the same line, also ending with a 
double or duplicated one. 

Sixteen feet from this last another duplicated column occurs, then four more 
single bases, and thep again another duplicated one. 

After this last there appeared what seemed to be a paved roadway, and then 
the angle of a boldly chamfered base, possibly part of a pedestal. Beyond this 
nothing further has been found. The road, if roadway it was, was paved with 
stone slabs, and at one place four stumps of columns in a row, each about one 
foot in diameter, appeared-to have been driven down into it. A base, too, of a 
lesser diameter than, and of a different section from, those im situ was turned up 
in the rubbish. 

Between two, if not more, of the columns of this last group of six ran a wall 
blocking up the interspaces; and traces of a floor, as high as the upper moulding 
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of the bases, are said to have been come upon. Such traces of the altered use of 
buildings are not uncommon on Roman sites. 

Before proceeding further I must refer to a discovery made in 1883, a notice of 
which cannot here be omitted. This was the finding of a colonnade seventy-two 
stone alternating with bands of brick, the bricks being moulded or cut to the 
outline of the piers. The first pier of this colonnade started on the opposite side 


feet long, consisting of eight piers with attached half-columns constructed of 


of the street, in a line with the first single column of the portico, and the range 
ran upward in a northerly direction towards the Newport. The space between 
the portico and this colonnade was about twenty-seven feet, and this gave the 
width of the main Roman street running north and south through the city. 

Taking all the discoveries together, it may be as well to see what conclusions 
can be drawn from them. 

If Mr. Penrose’s view be accepted, and it seems a reasonable one, that the 
portico found in 1878 and the Mint Wall form together parts of one and the same 
building, and that this building was the basilica of the city, the conclusion seems 
alinost inevitable that the portico, with the continuing line of columns recently 
found, as far at any rate as the third duplicated one, constituted the western 
peristyle of the forum of Lindum. 

The length of this peristyle is 182 feet 6 inches, and from these measure- 
ments I have ventured to indicate on the plan (Plate XVIII.) the probable area of 
the forum, together with the line of the Roman street running east and west. 
This area may be compared with that of the forwm of Silchester, which is 140 feet 
wide by 155 feet long. 

Following the line of the peristyle southwards, the two duplicated columns, 
the third and fourth of this kind, show by a wider space between them some change 
in the design of the colonnade. They are 16 feet apart, and if a line be drawn 
from the centre of the west gate to the centre of the east gate it will pass exactly 
between them. From this and other circumstances it may fairly be concluded 
that they mark the point where the street from the west gate entered the 


jorum at its south-west angle. The street from the east gate would, in like 


manner, enter the market-place at its south-east angle. The wide street on the 
north, nearly 27 feet wide, would run into the forwm at its north-west angle past 
the singular colonnade, 72 feet long, found in 1883. 

Crossing the street from the west gate, six columns next present themselves, 
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of which two are double, all of them lying in the same line as those of the peri- 
style just mentioned. These, I would venture to consider, constituted the portico 
of a temple placed at the angle where the streets from the south and west gates 
enter the forum. This portico would face the street leading up from the south 
gate. 

[t is impossible not to be struck by the likeness of position, in its relation to 
the yorum, of the presumed /asilica of Lindum, and the well-known example in 
Pompeii. Both are on the west side, both lie in a perpendicular direction to the 
area, both occur behind the surrounding peristyle of that area, and both are placed 
at one corner of the space. 

The position also of what I have ventured to consider the remains of a 
temple, is very like that occupied by the Temple of Fortune at Pompeii, at the 
angle formed by the Strada del Foro and Strada di Nola. Nearly opposite to the 
spot where, a fortnight ago, Mr. Hope and I saw the remains of this temple un- 
covered, a milestone was discovered some few years back, bearing the name of the 
Emperor Victorinus. It was not, however, in sifu, as is frequently reported, but 
it probably stood within the forum close by, not very far from the spot on which 
it was found. 

Under the main street connecting the north and south gates runs the original 
Roman sewer from a point near the Newport to a spot not far from the south 
gate. It passes in front of the line of columns described, and is of sufficient size 
to allow a man to pass down it. Precentor Venables, at a meeting of the Royal 
Archaeological Institute in April, 1883, giving an account of discoveries then 
recently made in Lincoln, says of it, “I must not omit to mention the excellently 
constructed Roman sewer, 2 feet 4 inches wide, and 4 feet 6 inches high, which 
ran along the whole length of the street, from north to south, with cross sewers 
opening into it, and house drains discharging into them. What is now known 
as a ‘manhole,’ i.e. an opening to enable a man to descend and cleanse the 
sewer, was discovered opposite the southern part of the portico.” * 

Could we ascertain with certainty the points at which the cross sewers joined 
this main one, we might perhaps learn something as to the direction and number 
of the streets of the Roman city. 

A large stone, a fragment of the architrave of the portico first found, is still 
buried beneath the modern street. It showed that the columns were not con- 


nected by arches, but that they supported a horizontal entablature. This stone 


* Archaeological Journal, 319. 
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lay in earth 3 feet 3 inches above the level of the Roman street, thus proving that 


ig 


CAPITAL AND BASE FROM A COLONNADE 
UNCOVERED IN BAILGATE, LINCOLN, 


linear. 


| 


| 


a considerable period of decay must have 
elapsed before the fall of the columns with 
the architrave they upheld. 

The base shown in the accompanying 
illustration was drawn with the cymagraph 
from one of the columns at the southern end 
of the range. Practically all the bases of 
the range appeared to be the same, and 
exhibited the same peculiarities in their 
mouldings. The upper hollow and torus 
mouldings have a most remarkable section. 
The fragment of a capital of one of the 
columns of the portico, here shown restored, 
has perhaps a still stranger section than 
the bases. The large upper moulding may 
perhaps be a local form, as part of a small 
capital found in the Kast Bight at Lincoln 
in 1888 exhibits the same peculiarity. It 
occurs again in a large capital dug up in 
Leicester, and now in the museum of that 


town. 
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XIT.—On some Chinese Rolls with Buddhist legends and representations. By 
A. W. Franks, Esq., C.B., Litt. D., F.R.S., V.P. 


Read June 18, 1891. 


On the 17th May, 1877, Mr. Rendle exhibited to the Society a curious Chinese 
roll, illustrating Buddhist mythology, and dated in a cyclical year corresponding 
to 4.p. 1631, in illustration of which I exhibited another roll of the same subject." 

At that time it was considered that the subject of these rolls was the birth of 
a kalpa, or newly created world, according to Buddhist theories. Since then I 
have obtained two other rolls of this curious subject, and have submitted all three 
to my good friend Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, a Buddhist priest, who resided for some 
years at Oxford, but has now returned to Japan. 
received it is evident that the account given in the 
and I therefore think it desirable to exhibit my three rolls to the Society before 
presenting them to the British Museum, and to communicate the new information 


From the information thus 


Proceedings 18 not accurate, 


received from Mr. Nanjio. 

The roll originally exhibited consists of two ancient pieces of silk remounted 
in later times, and a piece of paper has been added with Chinese writing. The 
label on the outside is on gilt paper similar to the tickets on objects from the 
Summer Palace, and it reads “ Wang Chin-pdény Kee-poh-too, ‘a drawing of the 


Kee-poh by Wang Chin-ping.’”” Now Keepoh, which is the usual Chinese term 


for a kalpa, really means “ the attack on the bowl,” and it must be so rendered 
here, as I propose to show. 

The first piece of silk contains only an inscription, “ Picture of attacking 
the bowl. Written in the 8th month in the autumn of the second year of the 
Hung-wu period” (= 4.p. 1369), with the signature of Sung-Lien, of a place 
called Chin-hwa, who describes himself as an “ outside recorder,” which appears to 


signify that he is an historian, but “outside” the ranks of historians. Then 


* Proceedings, 2d. 5S. vil. p. 22 
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follows the piece of silk painted in colours with a procession of demons advancing 
towards a wooden erection, to which is attached a long lever, the short end sup- 
porting cords which are passed round a bowl containing an infant, and the demons 
are striving unsuccessfully to raise the bowl by means of the lever. At the end 
is Buddha, standing in clouds, and attended by four divinities. The picture 
is signed ‘* Made by the unoccupied scholar, Hu-yun Wang Chin-p’ing,” with 
the seals “ Chin-p’ing.” 

The inscribed paper has been translated by Mr. Nanjio, as far as the meaning 
was clear to him, and his translation has been reviewed with the original by my 
friend Professor Douglas, who has amplified and amended it where necessary. 
[t runs as follows :—*‘ Tung-po [a poet of the eleventh century] in writing on the 
Hwa-yuen by Shih, quoted the saying of Ying-pin that the gods and spirits are 
identified by pictures. Possibly to draw a dragon is easy, but to draw men is 
difficult, as [in this case] a likeness is essential.” 

“Tn opening this scroll my eyes were darkened and my soul was terrified. 
Formerly Han Ch’ang-li wrote an essay on sending away the demons, the full 
number of whom is seven, less two." If one cannot bear the mimicry of this 
man [Han Ch’ang-li] how can one grasp these hundreds of strange forms ? 

“(Carefully written on a lucky day during the first decade of the seventh 
month, in the autumn, of the cycle K’ang-wu (= a.p. 1390?)” Seal, Li Tsan. 

The second composition is :— 

“ T had seen the picture of the Arhats crossing the river, by Wang Hu-yun, 
but not this roll representing the attack on the bowl [by the same artist]. In 
this picture the ink is excellent, and the colouring is both clever and minute. It 
is in the style of (Wang) Mochih [lit. énters into the house of Wang Mochih a 
famous artist under the ’ang dynasty ]. 

“* As to the men, Buddhas, and demons represented, they resemble the shadows 
thrown on the wall by a lamp, which at first appear distorted monsters, but on 
closer examination the likeness becomes clear. They are as light as floating gos- 
samers waiving round a terrace, which pass and leave no trace. Even the picture 
of the lion looking backward by Wei Tao-tszii does not surpass it. Should any- 
one inheriting this picture keep it concealed, not appreciating the skill of the 
master, he must be such a person as would cut a gem carelessly. Of a certainty, 
also, should he keep it as a private possession of his own and forget it, he 


* The demons of Wisdom, Learning, Literature, Destiny, and Friendship; viz., those of the five 


classes that had caused him to be banished. 
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would merit universal condemnation. For this reason I have taken up my pencil 
to make mention of the work of my friend. Chiao—sz’ Wang-to.” Seal of 
Wang-to. 

The second roll represents the same subject, but with many more figures. On 
the outside is a small label inscribed, “Picture of attacking the bowl.” The 
drawing is in outline only, and evidently on silk of great antiquity. The long 
procession of demons is headed by a group representing a lady in rich costume 
surrounded by her attendants. Then follows the attempt to raise the bowl con- 
taining the child, as in the first roll (see Plate XIX); beyond this is a large 
drum beaten by demons, while others, some of them in the air, are shooting 
towards the figure of Buddha arrows which break in their flight or turn into 
lotus flowers. Buddha is here represented seated on a throne and attended by 
two divinities. The signature at the end is “ Drawn by Lun-min Li Kung-lin, a 
householder.” According to the Chinese authorities Li Kung-lin was a native of 
Shu-chow, who lived in the Sung dynasty and took a doctor’s degree in the reign 
of Yuen-yuh (a.p. 1086-1094). He had a considerable reputation for his paint- 
The painting is followed by an inscription on paper of a more recent date, 


ings. g 


and it will be seen that this identifies the subject of the picture. Mr. Nanjio 
translates it as follows ;— 

** Pao-tsi-ching (i ¢., Ratnaktita sitra). The demon-children’s mother, was the 
wife of the demon-king Prajnika. She had ten thousand children, all of whom 
were possessed of the strength of a great wrestler. Her youngest child was 
Pingala. This mother of demon-children was very wicked and violent; she killed 
the children of men and ate them, so that the people were greatly disturbed and 


appealed to the world-honoured one { Buddha}. Then the world-honoured one 


took her son Pingala and placed him at the bottom of his bowl." The demon- 
children’s mother sought her son for seven days, and when she failed to find 


him she became sad and distressed. Having heard it said that Buddha, the world- 


honoured, was possessed of omniscience, she went to the place where he was and 


asked him as to the whereabouts of her son. Buddha replied, ‘ You have ten 


thousand children and having lost a single one, do you seek after him in this state 
People in the world have only one child, or three, 


of bitter distress and sorrow ? 
The demon-children’s mother, addressing 


or five, and yet you kill them.’ 
Buddha, said ‘ If I could but see Pingala I would never again kill the children of 


* The famous patra or bowl of Buddha, in memory of which Buddhist priests still carry a bowl 


for collecting alms. 
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men.’ Buddha then allowed the mother to see Pingala in the bottom of the bowl. 
She exhausted her spiritual strength in her attempts to recover him but without 
success ; so she appealed to Buddha. Buddha said, ‘ If you will now receive the 
three kinds of taking refuge* and the five precepts,” and will not kill anyone so 
long as you live, I will give the child back to you.’ And Buddha further said, 
‘ Keep strictly these precepts ; you were the ninth daughter of King Chia-ye, at the 
time of Buddha Kasyapa, and performed many great and meritorious actions. But 
because you did not keep the precepts you have received the form of a demon.’ 

On the day next to the full moon (7.e¢., 16th) of the 7th month of the 4th year 
of the period T'a-tah ( = a.p. 1300), I have written this casually in the ‘ House of 
the Embroidered Buddha.’ Si-chai Li Kan, tao-jen’ (= Way-man, a title).” 
‘T'wo seals, Li Kan Chung-pin, and Si-chai. 

The third roll is unfortunately only a modern Japanese copy of an ancient 
Chinese original, and the subject is very differently treated. In the centre of the 
picture is the usual representation of the wooden erection with demons striving to 
raise the bowl, which is here placed on a rock. To the right is Buddha seated 
upon a lotus throne, surrounded by priests and attended by numerous divinities ; 
a snake is spitting fire towards Buddha, and arrows aimed at him are changing 
into flowers. ‘To the left stands the mother of Pingala with two attendants and a 
confused group of demons. 

The account at the end of the roll is translated as follows by Mr. Nanjio :— 

‘It is stated in the H’iang-tsi-ching (i.e., the Gandhakuta-sutra) that the all- 
wise Buddha was able to control the mother of the demon-child Pingala, and 
compel her to receive and keep the five precepts. It originated in the power of a 
bowl. 

Although she drives the mcuntains (as one would with horses) against 
Buddha, yet he can make them as cloudy vapours; although she drives the sea, 
yet Buddha can laugh at it and make it as mist. A cross-bow requiring the 
strength of eight arms he transforms into a lotus-flower, and a rock of a thousand 
stone weight he renders harmless; he blows back the furious wind, and the raging 
fire is compelled to turn aside. He purges of their fierceness the tigers, leopards, 
rhinoceroses and elephants, and stops the bites of venomous serpents, dragons, 
and snakes. Although demon troops are placed on the trees they are rendered 
powerless for ill; though seven suns are set in the sky (as at the end of a kalpa) 


® Trisarana, i.e. taking refuge in Buddha, the law, and the priesthood. 
> Panchasila, 7.e. abstaining from murder, theft, adultery, lying, and drunkenness. 
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On Rolls with Buddhist nds / ye pre ry, lations. 


yet they have not power to afflict; though many changes of the male and female 
principles of nature are caused, and the skill of demons and spirits is exhausted, 
yet Buddha sits down calmly with his disciples and repeats to them a sutra. 
Thus all the powers of the universe are subdued. Buddha is superior to others 
in natural powers, and those who seek to arrive at this state have to strive with 
much effort. Thus calmness is more powerful than action, and nature than con- 
strained force. Thus the world is enlightened, and it is shown that the essence of 
the doctrines of Buddha possesses a merit beyond that of teaching by precise 
terms. 

This picture was first drawn between the Liang, Sui, and the Five Dynasties 
(i.e. between a.p. 502-950). It has been handed down from family to family, and 
everyone has spoken of it, It is generally painted in ‘ the five colours’ on | the 
wall of | the side galleries of Buddhist temples. 

There lived in former times an artist who had nothing (for the purposes of his 
art) beyond a brush and ink tablet; but he boldly stated that he was able to help 
the work of many myriads of artists in the Buddhist temples and monasteries. 
All [who heard him] were much astonished, and some artists laughed at him. 

sut the man shut himself up in the temple of a monastery and remained there 
for some months until he finished this picture. 

[t was traditionally reported through the whole country (of China) that 
Buddha would help anyone to good fortune who, on seeing it, threw a piece of 
money {into the treasury}. The result was that the multitude of those who threw 
gold was as a crowd in a market place, so that the sum of their donations became 
a full myriad before half a year had elapsed. Succeeding generations have there- 
fore considered it a precious picture. 

Written by Ch’ao Mang-tiao* of Wu-hing, on the seventh day of the third 


month of the first year of the period Ta-téh ( 4.D. 1297.) 

Copied by Ai-shin (or Yoshi-chika, a Japanese artist) with one brush, in the 
middle summer of the Shin-gai year (= fourth) of the [Japanese] period Kayei 
{= a.p. 1851).” 


There is in the Print Department in the British Museum a more modern roll 
of the same kind, presented in 1588 by Mr. W. G. Gulland. It is on paper, and 
less well executed. The title is Awei tsiang k’i sin, “on restoring the heart to its 
original state.” There is the usual procession of monsters, demons beating a 


drum, the demon king and his attendants, the mother of the demon children, with 


* A famous caligraphist. See Mayers 46. 
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her attendants, ete., the bowl scene, scattered demons armed with swords, and at 
the end Buddha seated with the four guardian divinities and priests. 

Beyond this an inscription, which Professor Douglas translates as follows : 

“The demon-child’s mother was devouring the children of men, and in her 
unrestrained gluttony knew not when to stop. The holy man from the west took 
up her child, out of pity, and put him into his bowl. [Whereupon] the bow] 
became as weighty as a mountain, and there was no one who could lift it. At 
sight of this his mother wept until tears bedewed her breast. Her attendant 
maidens sought to comfort her [but in vain}. Still weeping, she let fall down her 
raven coiffure, her temple locks, and her cloud of loose hair. The demon-king, 
seeing her dishevelled hair, beeame angry, and taking up a sword gave life in 
human likeness to every species of herb, tree, bird, and beast, all of which 
straightway followed him, fearing to be behindhand or in fault. With dreadful 
and awful looks they ran on, as from the sky there came a peal of metal 
instruments and of beating of drums like to thunder, each | blast] being as loud 
as a hundred, communicating in hot haste an urgent appeal to arms. Truly it 
was majestic, 

‘No one, however, knew that those in front had turned back, having dropped 
from their hands their diamond swords, which broke to pieces. The holy man 
sat in the lotus pavilion, noble and grave in appearance. The moon shone on the 
assembled Buddhists who praised the pure sacrificial dish. To devour the sons 
of men is to wound the harmony of Heaven. Our officers protect the people as 
they would protect infants. Alas! this matter of the demon-king and demon- 
mother is not such as has not happened, though it is not so now. 

‘On inspecting this scroll I drew three deep sighs, but refrained from asking 
who made the pictures. (Written by Min Tsung-i of Ch’angchow.)” 


XIII.—An Archaeological Surrey of Hertfordshire, hy JOHN EVANS, Esq., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Sc. D., F.R.S., P.S.A. 


Read November 26th, 1891. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue county of Hertford from its proximity to London, from its containing the 
important Ancient British Capital Verulamium, from its being traversed by 
several British and Roman roads, and from the presence within it of more than 
one Roman station, might naturally be expected to prove rich in ancient remains, 
indications of the existence of which would profusely stud an archaeological 
map. As a fact, however, it seems doubtful whether such a map will exhibit so 
many interesting features as that of several other counties more remote from the 
metropolis; and certainly, for variety and number of archaeological discoveries, it 
cannot compete with that of Kent. 

To begin with the relics of the earliest date, the flint implements of the 
Paleolithic period, there is but one important discovery to record, that at 
Hitchin; of which, however, up to the present time no really exhaustive account 
has been written. The implements occur for the most part in beds of clay, pro- 
bably of lacustrine origin, which are being excavated for the purpose of making 
bricks. In many respects the phenomena much resemble those at the well-known 
deposit at Hoxne, in which at the end of the last century implements were found 
under circumstances described to the Society of Antiquaries by Mr. John Frere, 
whose account of them is printed in the Archaeologia.*. At Hitchin the implement- 
bearing beds are underlain by gravel and other deposits apparently of middle 
glacial age, and the whole configuration of the surface of the country has been 
much modified since the lacustrine beds were formed; the place where the 


banks of the lake or of a lake-like extension of a stream were originally in 


®* Archaeologia, 204. 
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existence being now by erosion and denudation converted into valleys at a lower 
level than the old bottom of the lake. In gravel at Ickleford, a little further to 
the north, several implements have been found. Further south, in the valley 
near [ppolitts, Stevenage, Knebworth, and Welwyn, both in brick fields and in 
gravel, similar relics of the Paleolithic period have been discovered. 

On the high ground near Kensworth and Caddington, at an elevation of 
nearly 600 feet above the sea-level, Mr. Worthington G. Smith has found imple- 
ments in the brick-earth dug for use at several kilns. He has also found 
specimens at Hertford, Ware, and Cheshunt, in the valley of the Lea. In the 
valley of the 3ulbourne one or two palwolithic implements have been found near 
Wigvinton, and in that of the Gade I have myself picked up two or three in the 
parishes of King’s and Abbots Langley ; while a few have been found by Mr. 
Penning in the valley of the Stort and at Stocking Pelham. Kxamples have also 
heen found in gravel from No Man’s Land, near Wheathampstead, at North 
Mimms, and Bayford. 

The more common forms of neolithic implements, such as scrapers and 
roughly chipped celts, are not uncommon in Herts, though, owing to the abund- 
ance of natural flints over the great part of the surface of the county, they are not 
so readily found as on soils where no flint is naturally present, and moreover the 
attrition with other stones and with implements used in the course of modern 
agriculture has helped to break up and destroy the more delicate forms of ancient 
weapons and implements. The finding of neolithic antiquities is not indicated on 
the map (Plate xx), but reference is made in the index to the principal discoveries 
of such objects with which I am acquainted. 

The spots where antiquities of the Bronze Period have been discovered are 
shown on the map, and the passages in the various works in which they have 
been described are recorded in the index. There have been no important 
discoveries dating from this period since the publication of my Bronze Implements. 

l am unaware of the existence of any megalithic remains within the county. 
Their absence may in a great degree be due to the want of large blocks of stone 
out of which to construct such monuments. On the western side of the county, 
however, large masses of tertiary conglomerate and some ‘“ Sarsen ” stones are 
occasionally found, and I have heard a tradition of the reputed finding of mega- 
lithic remains at Chipperfield, near King’s Langley, which, however, seems to 
have rested on the discovery of several large blocks of Sarsen stone, not in 
juxta-position, but in the same field. The Hertfordshire conglomerate, which 


consists of Lower Tertiary pebbles bound together by a hard silicious cement, was 
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a favourite material with the Romans for the manufacture of hand-mills or querns. 
The blocks that were used for this purpose were probably not quarried, but were 
obtained from the superficial drift in which masses of the 
At one spot in the county, Radlett, now a 


conglomerate, some- 


times rounded by attrition, occur. 
station on the Midland Railway, the conglomerate is found in situ, and as the bed 


is but a quarter of a mile to the east of the oreat Roman road, the Watling Street, 


it is possible that many of the querns were derived from this source, though at 
present there is no evidence that such was the case. 
t St. Peter’s, St. Albans. 


Puddingstone in sifv has 


also been recently discovered near the workhouse a 
Of weapons and other objects belonging to the Karly fron Age, or the late- 


Celtic period of Mr. Franks, a few have been found in Herts. A fragment of the 
blade of an iron sword still preserved within a plain bronze sheath was found 
near Bourne End, in the 


abo iT 
A bronze knife and 


parish of Northchurch, and is now in the British Museum. 
an iron linch-pin with an ornamental circular head and a horse’s hoof in bronze at 
were found at Wigginton, near Tring, and are now in 


the year 1867 in a watercress ditch at Broadway, 


the two ends respectively, 


my own collection. This was one of the last parishes in the county in which 


enclosure on a large scale was carried out. 
At the time of the invasion of Julius Cesar this part of Britain appears to 
been occupied by the Cassi, who not improbably were the same tribe as that 


have 
mentioned by Ptolemy under the name of the Catyeuchlani. The name of the 


Cassi has by some been thought to survive in that of the Cashio hundred, which 


is one of the most important in the county. This etymology is, however, some- 
what doubtful. Clutterbuck, in his History of Hertfor 
** British map” of the county, showing the various roads and trackways which 
differ but little in position 


shire, gives what he terms 


a 
1e thinks were in existence in pre-Roman times. The 


from the roads laid down on his Roman map, and their consideration may for the 


pres nt be postponed. The most important historical monuments that we possess 


of the period that intervened between the invasion of Julius and that of Claudius 
are the Ancient British coins belonging to the inscribed series. Of these a very 
number have been found in Hertfordshire, and this is by no means sur- 
Alban’s, or Verlamium, as 


large 
prising, when we remember that Verulam, near St. 
given on coins, was the chief town of Tasciovanus, the father of Cunobelinus, or 
*“*Cymbeline.” I have, in my book on the Coins of the Ancient Britons, attempted 
to reconstruct his history, and need not here dwell upon the subject. I may, 
however, mention as an illustration of the civilisation of that period that there 


exist coins of Tasciovanus, all probably minted at Verulam, of no less than six 
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different denominations or values, two in gold, the one the quarter of the other; 
one in silver, and three in copper or bronze. Coins in all three metals have from 
time to time been found upon and near the site of ancient Verulam. There is 
another locality in the county, Braughing, where many ancient British coins, 
principally of Tasciovanus, struck at Verulam, have been found. What was 
probably a British town appears to have been there succeeded by an important 
Roman station; the name of which is, however, unknown. Clutterbuck, relying on 
sertram’s forged Itinerary of Richard of Cirencester, has given it the name of 
“Ad Fines”; and this erroneous appellation has frequently been repeated. 
Numerous other Ancient British coins, both inscribed and uninscribed, have been 
found at different times throughout the county. 

Karthworks in Hertfordshire are fairly numerous, though many have dis- 
appeared either in part or wholly beneath the levelling influence of modern 
agriculture. One of the most important of these is the Grimes-ditch, Grimsdyke, or 
Graemes-dyke, of which traces are visible on Berkhamsted Common, and which 
reappears on the other side of the valley, while a vallum extends in a bold sweep 
from near the town of Great Berkhamsted through the parishes of Northchurch 
and Wigginton to the north of the camp at Cholesbury, and thence to Saint 
Leonard’s in Buckinghamshire, continuing, it is said, past Missenden to near 
Bradenham., 

In the year 1852* I communicated to the Society a note upon a bronze sword 
found near Hawridge, Bucks, which was accompanied by some remarks upon the 
Grimes-ditch. It is difficult to affix to it a date or purpose, but from its name it 
would appear to date from, at the latest, Saxon times, if not, indeed, from earlier. 
About twenty years ago in digging away a portion of the mound near Wood- 
cock Hill, Berkhamsted, some human remains were discovered, but there was 
nothing with them that was capable of furnishing an approximate date for the 
interment, 

Another interesting vallum is that in the parish of Cheshunt, known as “the 
Bank,’ which appears formerly to have constituted a part of the boundary 
between the kingdoms of Mercia and East Anglia, or more probably between the 
Middle and Kast Saxons. It is a remarkable instance of the survival of the 
different customs of the two kingdoms, or of two neighbouring tribes, that on one 
side of the Bank in several manors within the parish, the custom of Borough 
Kaglish prevails, by which in case of intestacy copyhold lands descend to the 
youngest son or brother, whereas, on the other side they go to the eldest. It 


® Proc. Soe. Ant. il. 215. 
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seems probable that at some early time the county boundary was moved from the 
Bank to the River Lea, and a portion of Essex was thus added to Herts. 

There is another important earthwork known as Beech Bottom between 
Verulam and Sandridge, which by some has been regarded as a Roman fosseway, 
though perhaps on insufficient grounds. It may possibly be connected with a 
large encampment known as “the Moats,” or “the Slad,’’ which lies a little to 
the east of Wheathampstead. The position of many other camps and earthworks 
is shown on the map. In most cases it is unsafe to assign to them adate. The 
mound at Bishop’s Stortford, known as Waytemore Castle is probably Saxon, as 
is also that in Berkhamsted Castle. The earthworks in the latter case may how- 
ever be of earlier date as Ancient British and Roman coins are stated to have 
been found within them. 

s3efore considering the Roman roads it will be well to say a few words as to 
the Roman towns or stations that were situate within the county. Of these there 
is singularly enough only one whose Roman name is known for a certainty. This 
is Verulamium, the capital of Tasciovanus as already mentioned, the stations north 
and south of which upon the Watling Street, Durocobrive, near Dunstable, and 
Sulloniacae, Brockley Hill, near Edgware, lie just outside the borders of Hertford- 
shire. Verulamium, in Roman times was an important place, holding the rank of 
a imunicipium, and from it as a centre many roads must have diverged, although, 
as will shortly be seen, it is difficult in all cases to trace their course. Another 
important station must have been at Braughing, but the name given to it of 
Ad Fines is a modern invention of Richard of Cirencester, or, more properly 
speaking, Charles Bertram. Whatever the name of the place, it lay at the inter- 
section of two Roman roads. A third station or castrum is that from which 
Cheshunt, or, as it appears in Domesday Book, Cestrelunt, derives its name. The 
exact position of the station is unknown, but the name of Aldbury Farm is 
ittle to the south-west of 


sugecestive of earthworks having existed at that spot, a 
the present town of Cheshunt. Salmon and the Ordnance map fix the position of 
the Roman camp further north at Kilsmore and Church Field, but there appears 
to have been a tradition in Salmon’s time (1728) that the Kilsmore cutting was 
made for the New River and afterwards abandoned for a more commodious course. 
Wherever the true site of the ‘‘ Chester’? may have been, I see no reason for 
regarding it as the Durolitum on the route from London to Colchester as Salmon 
does, for it lies far too much to the west. For the same reason Braughing cannot 
be Ceesaromagus as suggested by the same author. 

In addition to Verulam, Braughing, and Cheshunt, there were probably 
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stations near Baldock, Royston, and Bishop’s Stortford, and some other places on 
the course of the Roman roads. 

The most important of the Roman roads, the Watling Street and the Ermine 
Street traverse the county in a more or less northerly and southerly direction, 
and their course has in a great degree remained unaltered, and as a rule can be 
traced even where the roads are now disused or their course has been changed. 
A third road, the Akeman Street, which enters the county at Tring, probably 
followed much the same course as the existing main road passing by Berkhamsted, 
King’s Langley, Watford, and Stanmore, to join the Watling Street somewhere 
near Brockley Hill or Sulloniacae, it may be by what is now Wood Lane. 

Another road which Clutterbuck suggests came from the station of Ad Pontes 
on the Thames, ran from Watford to Verulam, and appears to have continued 
through Sandridge, Welwyn, and Stevenage, to Baldock, being now known, 
according to Clutterbuck, as “ the White-Way.” From Baldock it ran by Big- 
gleswade to Sandy (Salenae). 

Another ancient way, possibly pre-Roman, the Icknield Way, skirts the county 
along its northern side, in some places forming its boundary, at others running 
either within or without the county. From Buckland, past Marsworth to Ivinghoe, 
ran what is known as the Lower Icknield Way, but its course has -been modified 
by the formation of the reservoirs for the Grand Junction Canal. 

From Baldock a Roman road was carried through the station at Braughing, 
and thence was probably continued to Colchester (Camulodunum). 

The course of all these roads is approximately shown on the map. Clutterbuck 
and Leman in their Roman map of Herts lay down several other roads, including 
one from Dunstable to Braughing, and another from Verulam to Cheshunt, which 
| have not ventured to insert, though possibly the Ridge Way near Northaw may 
be a portion of such a road as the latter. While, however, [ have limited myself 
to placing on my map such roads only as can be fairly well traced on the maps 
of the Ordnance Survey, | am far from suggesting that no other Roman roads 
existed. On the contrary | think that there must have been one leading west- 
ward from Verulam towards Boxmoor, and others leading eastward towards 
Hertford and Ware, and again towards Cheshunt. Another also may have con- 
nected Braughing with the road from Welwyn to Stevenage, and this may have 
been continued to Chesterford. There may also have been a road from near 
Hitchin to Stevenage as well as one from Wilbury Camp. On the whole, however, 
| have thought it best to limit the roads upon the map to such as can be fairly 


substantiated by the evidence of existing remains. 
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The record of numerous Roman villas, interments, and coins having been 
found within the county is given in the index. It is unfortunate that the site of 
Verulamium was so extensively quarried for materials with which to build the 
abbey and church of St. Alban, that but little of the buildings that it originally 
contained can have been left intact. The remains of the theatre, opened in 1848 
and again covered up, are however fairly perfect. One interesting discovery, that 
made at Barkway in the year 1745, has hardly attracted so much attention from 
antiquaries as it deserves, possibly from the account of it being in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society and not in the Archaeologia. The objects found 
are however in the British Museum. These consist of a small statue of Mars and 
a plain plate of bronze, together with seven thin plume-shaped plates of silver. 
On three, one of which is twenty-one inches high and ten broad, are figures of 
Mars in relief, and on two are figures of Vulean. On two also are long dedicatory 
inscriptions to Mars Toutates and Mars Alator. Whether there was any noted 
shrine in the neighbourhood, or the plates were fortuitously deposited, it is impos- 
sible to say. Others of the same character have been found near Stony Stratford. 
A bronze tessera bearing the name of Mars was also found near Caddington. 

Of Saxon remains the county contains so far as at present known remarkably 
few, though of course the foundation of the abbey of St. Alban’s carries us back 
to the days of Offa, and some parts of the abbey church may date from his time. 
[t is to the monks of that abbey that we are indebted for the exploration of the 
only Saxon barrow as yet examined in Hertfordshire, and 
discoveries made init. For there can be no doubt that the burial mound that 


they opened at Redbourn was, as the late Mr. Thomas Wright pointed out, of 


Saxon date, and the relics of Saint Amphibalus and his companions, which they 


bore away in triumph to enshrine at St. Alban’s, were in reality the bones of 


heathen warriors. Whether Amphibalus himself was the companion or cloak ot! 
St. Alban it is beyond my present purpose to enquire. Nor does it enter into my 
province to treat of those medieval remains in which the county of Hertford is 
fully as rich as most of the other counties in England. 

I have only to add that the Roman numerals following the names of the place 
given in the index designate the squares of the ordnance survey maps on the 
six-inch scale, in which the places can be found. A bronze spearhead from Herts 
is shown in Plate xtvu. No. 10, of Skelton’s Meyrick’s armour, but no nearer 
indication is given as to the place where it was discovered. 

[ must, in conclusion, express my obligations to Mr. W. Ransom, F.S.A., of 


Hitchin, for much informationas to the antiquities of the neighbourhood of that town. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 


Locality. Nature of Discovery. Where Recorded. 


PRE-ROMAN, 


Abbots Langley (xxxix.) Paleolithic implement near Bedmont and Nash P.S. A. 2nd S. v. 165; A. 
Mills xxxix. 73; A. S. I. 529, 530; 
W.N. H. i. 197 
Rough flint celts and ground flint flake A. S. I. 78, 262 
Albury (xiv. xv.) Flint celt A. 8. I. 91 
Amwell, Little (xxix.) Two gold bracelets (probably Bronze Per iod ) A. xviii. 446 
Ashwell (iil iy ) Copper coin of Cunobeline A. B. C. 570 
A very fine barbed flint arrow-head, found in this | penes J. E. 
parish in 1881 
EARTHWORKS 
Amwell, Great (xxx.) | Earthworks and barrow B. A. A. iii. 324; Cus. H. ii. 
120 
Towards Hertford is Barrow Field with a tumulus S. H. 20 
Anstey (ix.) | “ Ruynes and deep trenches of a strong castle” N.S. B. 12; C. H. iii. 340 
Ashwell (iii. iv.) | Excavations at Arbury Banks P. S. A. iv. 285 
| The square earthwork (? Roman) |G. C. ii. 59, 66; S. H. 342 ; 4 
C. H. iii. 483; Cus. H. i. 22 li 
ROMAN. 
Abbots L ingley (xxxix.) Gold coin of Claudius G. C. nn. 74 
Roman villa and coin of Hadrian near King’s Lang- | Cus. H. iii 86 
ley Station (1825) | 
Aldenham (xxxix.) I have seen many years ago pottery found at Letch- | J. E. 
moor Heath 
Amwell, (rreat (xxx.) Roman urns and coins at Barrow-field B. A. A. iti. 325. ; Cus. H. ii. : 
120 
Ashwell (iii. iv.) Die of bone and pottery (Arbor Banks) A. J. xiii. 287 
Hippo-sandal? (near the Arbury Banks) A. J. »xii. 84 
| Roman coins frequently found G. C. u. 59 
| Roman pottery, glass, &., found at Foxley Hillin C. H. iii. 483 
| 1824 7 
| Gold coin of Trajan penes F. Latchmore, Hitchin 
Ayot St. Lawrence (xxviii.) | 230 family and Imperial silver coins found in Prior’s | B. A. A. vii. 176; N.C. xiv. 83 
| Wood 
| Sarcophagus found near the church | Cus H, ii. 241 
2mu2 


| 


ality. 


ipping (xlv.) 
Bayford (xx» ) 


ted, Great (xxx1iii.) 
Bishop Stortford (xxiii) 
Braughing (xiv ) 


Broxbourne (xxxvil.) 


Bygrave (iil. vii.) 


Berkhamsted, Great (xxxiii. ) 


Bishops’ Stortford (xxiii. ) 


Braughing (xiv.) 


Baldock (vii.) 


Barkway (1x.) 


Bennington (xxi. ) 


Serkhamsted, Gt. (xxxiii.) 


Bish Stortford (xxiii. ) 
Boxmoor (Hemel Hempstead ) 


Braughing (xiv.) 


Broxbourne (xxxvii.) 


Topog aph ical Ind: Be 


Natare of Discovery 


PRE-ROMAN 


Gold coin of Cunobeline 

Uninseribed copper British coin 

Copper coin of Cunobeline 

Bronze palstave, celts, broken swords and daggers, 
and rough metal found at Camberlow (Rushden) 


British gold coin, uninscribed 

Fine palwolithic implement 

Copper coin of Cunobeline 

Uninseribed British gold coin (Ashlyns) 

Palwolithic implements about one mile north, and 
at Pesterford Bridge 


Ancient British coins, numerous 

Bronze spear-head 

[cenian silver coin 
EARTHWORKS. 

Castle described 


Girimesdyke and other earthworks 
Waytemore Castle” described 


Karthworks in Larksfield 


ROMAN. 


Hippo-sandal ? (near Icknield Way) 

Bronze statuette of Mars and inscribed plates of 
silver found in Rockley or Rookey Wood, now in 
the British Museum 


Roman coins 


A few Roman coins found in the Castle 


Coins of Lower Empire 
Roman burial urns of glass, pottery, &c., in wooden 
cist 


| Roman villas, pavement, coins, &c. 


Knamelled bronze cup 
| The Caesaromagum of the Romans 
Roman sarcophagus, pottery, glass, &c., from Larks- 
field (figured) 
Numerous coins, especially in a field called Wickhams 


Urns and coins found. See Hoddesdon 


Where Recorded 


B. C. 476 
. C. 568 

94, 110, 134, 424 467; 
J.A. 3. 196; 


A. B. C. 64 


| penes Gen. Pitt-Rivers, F.R.S 


A. B.C. : 


A. B. C. passim. Cus. H i 


A. J. xxii. 84 

G. C. 11. 65: B. B. 184; P. T 
xliii. 349: L. R. B. iii. pl. 
xl.-xhi; Cus. H. i. 24; I. 
B. L. 84, 85, 86 

W. Ransom, F.S.A. 

S. H. 119 

M.S. A. 4th Feb. 1813 

B. B. 214 

A. xxvil. 434: G. M. 1837, ii. 
109: G. M. L. R. 132 

A. xxxiv. 394; xyxv. 56 
P.S. A. ii. 191, 295 

P. S. A. Sd. 8. iv. 514 

S. H. 226 


C. H. iii. 149 


Cus. H. i. 186 
Cus. H. ii. 173 


a ; 
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| Baldock | I } A 
A 
A 
A 
| 
A. B. C. 4 
A. S. 1. 530 
| 
Cas. H. ii, 173 
UALS. xxx, 407; ii 
lvi. 
Po C. H. iii. 251; S. H. 269 
ee S. H. 227; C. H. iii. 149 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| — 
| | 
SC 
| 
| 


odieote (XX 


(a Idingto 


Bb shop St rtford 


joxmoor 


vdingt 
cote 


‘aldecote 


n 


XVi 


( 111.) 


(Cheshunt (xli.) 


‘lamstead 


(xXx 


) 


** On Codicote Heath are the remains of 


Topograph ical Inde Be 


Nature of Discovery. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


Two iron vear-heads Finchinbrook ), Essex 


Fibula, with centre cast in imitation of a coin, penes 


J. E. 
PRE-ROMAN., 


Paleolithic implements 
f the parish 


A British way through a great portion ( 
Ashwell 


joining the [Icknield Street, neal 
Station 
Palwolithie implements found by Mr W ort! ington 


G. Smith 


EARTHWORKS. 


A camp in a field called Kilsmores, west of Ches- 
hunt Street, thought by Salmon to be Dur tum 
“In this parish was a bank separating M b and 


East Anglia, the copyhold lands on one side of 
which the elder brother inherits, and the ounger 
those on the other side - The hank line n |} art 
laid down on the 6-in. Ordnance map 

Roman 
fortification ” (not in O. S.) 
Roman coins found at High Heath 


ROMAN. 


DE! VAR 


about 


A bronze tessera, inscribed TES 
SEDIARVM. Found at Merkyate Str 
1747 

See Hinksworth 

In A.D. 1724, coins of Hadrian, Claudius Cr thic is, and 


Constantine found 
Roman station thought to be here 
Roman camp at Kilsmore Bank 
EARTHWORKS. 


In Wellwood, between Broomhall and Datchworth, 
is a deep well and entrenchments supposed to 
be Danish 


ROMAN. 


Durocobrivae thought to have been in the va ley near 


Flamstead 


W he re Recs rded 


A. J. xili. 413 
P. 8. A. iii. 41 


N. 1889, xl. L151 
Cus. H. i. 16 


penes EK. 


L. T. D 


W. Ransom, F.S.A 


G. C. ti. 69 


G. C. ii. 63 


255 
U.S 
C. He 


Locality. 
(xiii. 
| 
ili.) 
S. H. 8; C. H. ii. 78 
L. 
| 
| 
x viii.) P. T. xlv. 224: G. 
| 
G. C.n. 71; B. B. 242 
n. 77 (M.8. A. 22 April: 
1724) 
teh 
S. H. 7; O. 8. 
| 
| 
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Hatfield (xxxv.) 


Hemel Hempstead (xxxiii.) 


Hertford (xxix.) 


Hunsdon ( xxx.) 


Hexton (vi. xi.) 


Hitchin (Xii.) 


Hoddesdon XXXVii.) 


Harpenden (xxvii.) 


Htemel Hempstead 
moor (XXXill.) 
Hexton (vi. x1.) 


Hinxworth (iii.) 


Box- 


Topograph ial Inde 


Nature of Discovery. 


PRE-ROMAN. 


Uninscribed British gold coin (Wildhall) 

Uninseribed gold British coins 

Palwolithic implements found by Mr. Worthington 
Smith 

Uninscribed gold British coin (Duckland Common 
Field ) 

Copper coin of Cunobe line (Walsworth) 

Pottery (late-Celtic) in chalk-pit 4 
the Icknield way 

Palwolithic implements, and neolithic 


A well-made barbed flint arrowhead found in this 


parish in 1885 


KARTHWORKS. 


tavensborough Castle and various barrows and 
earthworks described 


Camp at Wilbury Hill, silver coin of Faustina 


Coins from Julius to Constans 

The largest and most distant of three barrows south 
of the Icknield Way, opened in 1806 and 1816. 
Burnt bones, a small blade of copper, and an urn 
of coarse clay found 

Skeletons found on Five Barrow Hill between 
Hitchin and Pirton 

A barrow here in memory of Hodo or Oddo, a 
Danish chief 


ROMAN. 


Stone sarcophagus containing glass vessel and pot- 
tery now in the British Museum in Mill Field near 
Pickford Mill 

Roman interment near the Railway Station 

Coins in churchyard 

Remains of Roman villa and coins (Family to Ves- 
pasian ) 

Roman coins said to have been found here 

About a.p. 1720, urns, glass, &c., found between 
Caldecote and Hinxworth 


[In 1876 a hoard of 500 Roman silver coins found, | 


Nero to M. Aurelius 
Patera of red earth with potter’s mark 
Urns and handle of sword in stone 


mile south of | 


Where Recordc«'. 


A. B. C. 50 
A. B. C. 432, 438 
pt nes E. 


A. S70 
A. J. xxxix. 426. P.S. A. xiii, 
16; B. A. A. xii. 442 
W.N. H. i. Lxi. 


pe nes E. 


G. C. ii. 66; S. H. 170; 


G. 


i 


i 


H. ii. S. 1. 
W. Ransom, F.S.A 
in. 


ii. 


5 


C. ii. 66; S. H. 160; 
2,13; B. B. 176; Cus 


il. 


mae 


C. 


A. xxiv. 349; A. J. ii. 25] 
Cus. H. ii. 349 


Cus. H. iii. 3: 
Cus. H. iii. 350 


A. xxxiv. 397: P.S. A. 


C. C. ii. 66; B. B. 176; 


339 ; 
Ant. 1720-1724) 
Cus. H. iii. 316 


L. 


] 
2 


O March, 1725 
4 April, 1723 


T. D. (Proe. 


ii. 192 


S. H 


| 
Locality. | | 
i 
| 
| 
| 
Hitchin (xii.) A. B. C. 441 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; | H. N. S. iv. 39 
| 
| L. T. D. 
| | 
a | hii 
‘at | 
| 
| 


ype graph ical Index. 


Hitchin (xii.) 


Hoddesdon (xxxvi. XXxvVii.) 


Hexton (vi. xi.) 


Hitchin (xii.) 


Ickleford (vii.) 
Ippollitts (xii.) 


Ickleford (vii. ) 


Kenswerth (xviii.) 
King’s Langley (xxxviii.) 


Knebworth (xx.) 


Knebworth (xx ) 


Lilley (xi.) 


Nature of Discovery. 


Roman—continued. 


Bronze figure found at intersection of road to Sandy 
with Icknield Way 

Roman coins. Urn at Taylor’s Hill 

Roman kiln on Hitchin Hill 

Pottery and carved marble frieze found in the town 

Pottery at Foxholes, and coins 

Urns, coins, and ¢e ilinary utensils 

Interments found half a mile west of Wi bury Hill 

Pottery and coins, Bury Mead 

Pottery, Pegsdon Common | Beds) 


Roman coins. See Earthworks 


Roman urns at side of Park Lane 


ANGLO-SAXON, 


Saxon coins said to have been fi und he re 


Interm« nt, with ornamental bronze tag 
Gilt silver pin found in St. Andrew’s Street 


PRE-ROMAN, 


Paleolithic implements 


Paleolithic implements 


ROMAN. 


Roman coins frequently found here, and at West 


Mill 
PRE-ROMAN. 


Palzolithic implement 
] 
Paleolithic implement 
I have several palewolithic implements fo gravel 
by the side of the railway in this parish 
Bronze palstave found in Park Wood 


ROMAN. 


nage Road 


sarrow outside the Park, across the Ste 
(? Roman) 


PRE-ROMAN, 
| 


Gold coin of Cunobeline (Lilly Hoo) 


Where Recorded 


Cus. H. ii. 5 


| Cus. H. ii. 5 
Cus. H. ti. 6 
Cus. H. ti. 33 
Cus. H. iii. 317; H. N.S. iv. 47 
W. H. i. kxi. 
W. Ransom, F.S.A. 
H. N.S. iv. 47 
H. N. S. iv. 39 


B. A. A. xviii. 268, 369 


ry 
is 


W. Ransom, F.S.A. 
W. Ransom, F.S.A. 


penes J. E. 


W. Ransom, F.S.A. 


W. Ransom, F.S.A. 


N. 1889, xl. 15] 
P. 8. A. 2nd S. v. 165 


J. E. 


penes W. Ransom, F.S.A. 


B. A. A. xxvi. 260 


. B.C, 561 
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Locality. 
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| 
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| 
| 
| 
— 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
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Locality 


Li tchworth (vii ) 


Manden Little (xxi.) 


Northehurch (xxxii.) 


North Mimms (xl.) 


Northchureh (XxXxil ) 


Offles (xi.) 


Panshanger (xxix ) 


Pelham, Furneaux (xiv.) 


Pelham, Stocking (xiv. xy.) 


Pirton (vi. xi.) 


Pelham, Furneaux (xiv.) 


Pirton (vi. xi.) 


Park Street (xxxix.) 


Royston (iy.) 


Rushden (viit.) 


Topographical Index 


Nature of Discovery 


EARTHWORKS. 


See Hitchin 

Two or three tumuli at Dane End levelled in 1775. 
Below the church in the road from Braughing to 
Hertford 


PRE-ROMAN. 


Portion of late-Celtie iron sword in bronze sheath, 
now in British Museum 


Paleolithic implement 
KARTHWORKS. 


Considerable remains of the Grimes Dyke, Grims 
Ditch, or Greme’s Dyke, exist in this parish 


At Highdowns, ina wood, barrows and dykes thought 
to be British 


PRE-ROMAN. 


Polished flint celt 
Bronze celts and lumps of metal 
Mr. Penning, of the Geological Survey, found a 

palwolithic implement in 1872 


EARTHWORKS. 


“ The Castle Hill,” described 
* Toot Hill’’ 
ROMAN. 


Roman road formerly traversed the parish 

Coins and pottery found, and numerous urns in a 
field called Dane’s Shot 

A cemetery, also of doubtful date 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


Gold twisted bracelet, weighing twenty guineas, 


found in 1744 
PRE-ROMAN. 


Incense-vessel in barrow near Royston 
Beldam’s memoir on Icknield Street 

sritish ¢ mcampment 

Barrows opened on Royston Heath in 1856 
Coin of Cunobeline 


See Baldock 


Where Recorded 


A. xlvy. 254 


P. 8S. A. 2nd S. v. 165 


A. J. xx. 192: A. S. 192 
A. J. x. 248 
Letter to 


C. H. ni. 115 
Cus. H. ii. 15 


Cus. H. i. 146 
Cus. H. ii. 15 


A. J. xxiii. 221 
Cus. H. i. 98 

Cus. H. i. 98 

W. Ransom, F.S.A. 


} 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
4 
j 
| 
| 
G. M. 1835, i. 305; G.M.L.R 
| 133; L. T. D. 
i. 72 (pl. i. 9) 
| 
| 


Topograph ical Inde Be 


Tacality. Nature of Discovery. Where Recorded, 
EARTHWORKS. 
R lbourn (xxvil.) Aubury, or The Aubrey s, an oval encampment, OWS. 
probably pre- Roman 
A Roman camp, said to be a quarter of a mile from | G. C. 1. 65 (Proe. Soc. Ant. 


toyston (iv.) 
1744) 

S. H. 355 

G. M. L. A.i. 123; G. M. 1856, 


Pt. ii. 625 


Royston, on the road to Baldock 
Numerous barrows in the neighbourhood 
An excavation like a denehole 


ROMAN, 


Royston (iv.) Cave A. xxxiv. 2 
Jarrow, with glass, &c (west end of Royst: n Heath) B A. A. Vill. 37 


Interment at Limloe Hill: coins of Claudius, V« G. M. 1833, 1. 453; G. M. L. R. 


pasian, and Faustina 
ANGLO-SAXON. 


lhourn (xxvii. ) Barrow attributed to Saint Amphibalus A. xxxini. 264; P.S. A. i. 27 


PRE-ROMAN. 


St. Albans (Verulam) (xxxiv.) sritish coins found at N.C. 5]; N.C. xx. 106 
Gold coin of Tasciovanus A. B. C. 234, 535 
Coins struck at Verulam A. B. C. passim, G. C. i. 61 


Bronze helmet (late-Celtic 7) now in Colchester P. S. A. 2nd. 8. v. 362 


Museum 
Socketed celts and lumps of metal (Westwick how, A d. x1. 24; A. B. 112, 


St. Michaels) 
Enamelled armlet (late-Celtic 7), said to have been B. A. A, xxx. 92 
found at Verulam 
Sandridge (xxxiv.) A perforated hammer made from a quartzite pebble, In British Museum 
found here by H. Griffith, F.S.A. 
Copper coins of Cunobeline between Standon and A. B. C. 569 


Standon (xxii. ) 
Braughing 
Uninseribed British gold coin 


Stanstead St. Margaret’s (xxx.) Uninscribed gold British coin A. B.C. 75: B. A. A. un. 347 
3ronze spear-head in River Lea, 1858, now é P.S. A. iv. 279; A. B. I. 315 
J. E. 
Stevenage (x11.) | have pala lithic implements from the brickfield J. E. 
south of the station, and from Fisher’s Green : 
EARTHWORKS. 
St. Albans (Verulam) (xxxiv.) temarks on vestiges around St. Alban’s A. J. xxii. 299; B. A. A. xxvi. 


238 
G. C. in. 63, 73 
B. A. A. xxvi. 182; H. N. S 


IV. Xx. 


Oister Hills 
Beech Bottom 


Kingsbury Castle 
Beech Bottom. See St. Alban’s 
N 


Sandridge (xxxiy.) 
VOL. LIT, 


259 
B. A. A. ii. 347 
| 
G. C. nu. 73 
| 


am. 


stevenagve (Xx11.) 


Sarratt (xxx\ 


(Ve rulam) 


| 
| 


Topograph ical Inde 


Nature of Discovery. 


KARTHWORKS—continued 

Karthworks said to begin here and extend to 
Brockley Hill 

Barrows mentioned by Camden, who regards them 
“aS Roman 

One of the six opened in 1741, only wood and iron 
found Nothing found in another 

A square entrenchment in Humbley Wood (Who- 
merley Wood) 


ROMAN. 


Coins found at 


Flint flakes from fribula ? 
Stone sarcophagus and glass vessels, Kingsbury 
Farm, March 1813 


Watling Street unearthed about 70 years before 
Norden’s time, about 18 feet broad and 10 feet 
dee 


Walls of Verulam 


Theatre, &e 


Knamelled fibula, Verulam 

Silver ring set with carnelian 

Bowed fibula (St. Stephens) 

Oculist’s stamp (Verulam) now in British Museum 


Roman remains and coins (St. Michael's) 


Silver fibula 
Pottery 
Buildings 


Hexagonal glass urn, pottery, &e. (St. Stephens) 


Bronze steelyard weight (female bust). near Theatre 


(now penes d. ) 

Coins, &e 

Globular urn, inscribed, found a.p. 1719; others with 
it. Other antiquities mentioned 

Leaden coffin (possibly Roman), Kingsbury 


Carnelian intaglio with helmeted head 
Vessels said to have been found 


Roman urns and fibula found in the churchyard 


Where Recs wided. 


G. C. ii. 60; 


G. C. 11. 67; C. H. ni. 439 


N.C. xvi. 170; xx. 
N.C., N. 8.1. 36 

A. 8. I. 256 

A. xvii. 336; Cus. H. iii. 26 

Plate of vessels published 
Edward Orme 

N. 8. B. 25 


B. B. 28: G. C. uu. 61; 8.1 
i. 116; V. M.i. pl. 8 

A. 11. 184: A. xxvi. 28: B. A 
iii. 33 xxvi. 45, 184, 

A. xxxili. 266; A. J. v. 2: 


B. A. A. in. 345, iv. 


P. S. A. 2nd S. 1. 224 

P. S. A. 2nd. S. xi. 186 

A. J. vii. 398 

A. ix. 227: A. J. vin. S58. 
187; G. xiviii. 
I. B. L. 1310 

A. J.z. BA. A: ¥. 
vi. 91 


A. J. xxvii. 69 


B. A. A. iii. 331 

B. A. A. iii. 337, 341 

B. A. A. iv. 405, viii. 77, x 
180; Cus. H. iii. 286 

B. A. A. vi. 438 


135 
M.S. A. 17 July, 1740 
M. 8S. A. 28 May and 4 Ju 


Cus. H. iii. 111 


Aubrey, Lette: 


Gale’s Anton. Itin 


by 


C, 


A 


-1 
ol 


t 
260 
Locality. 
Sisley 
| 
| 
| | L.T.D.; 0.8. 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
7 
G. M. 1848, ii. 143; G. MLR 
389 
: 
i) 
| 
an G. C. ii. 71 
| G. C. ii. 71, fig’d. vol. i. p. ce 
lz 
| GM 1700 
1767 
| 
__| 
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Topograph ical Inde 


Where Recorded 


Ri MAN con ed, 
ns A. ln 287 Ss H H. 


glass and earthe: 
ii. 277; Cus. H. i. 164 


Standon ( xxii.) arrows at Youngsbury, 
wooden cist 


A tessellated pavement found close by in 1736 C. H. ni. 277 


A pavement found in 188] in the churchyard Tiles The Antiquary, Nov. 1891, 


“Stanstead Abbots (xxxil.) 
and pottery, 


ANGLO-SAXON 
Saint Alban’s (xxxiv.) Gold bracelet, probably Saxon G. C. ii. 72, pl. m. 9; M.S. A. 
Dec. 1748 
PRE-ROMAN, 
Barrow (Fyler’s or Money Hill), with cinerary um P.S. A. 2ad S 306; A. J. 
xvill. 86; A. B. 1. 424 


and copper bars 
Barrow near the Thrift, opened about 1830 Cus. H. i. 116 
A. B. C. 304 


Gold coin of Cunobeline 
N. C., x. 128; A. B. C. 


Copper coin of Cunobeline (Moneybury Hill, Pit- 
569 


stone Common 
A. B. C. 540 


Therfield (iv.) 


Tring (xxv.) 


Gold coin, TASC 
Copper coin of Tasciovanus (Cowroast Inn) A. B. C. 549 
Copper coin of Cunobeline (Cowroast Inn) A. B. C. 569 


‘us. H 13 


Stone bracers and flint arrow-heads, with extended A. villi. 429; Cr 
interment A. S. I. 342. 355, 381, 410 
Bronze helmet (late-Celtic or Roman), found at P.S. A. 2nd S. v. 362; V. M 


v. PL L. T. D 


Northcote Hil! 
M.S. A. 4th Feb. 1815 
EARTHWORKS. 
British and Roman camps on right of road m Cus. H.1.116 
Baldock 
ROMAN. 
Numerous coins and supposed traces of a Cus. HL. i. 116 
Pottery found where London and Nort W ter? Cus. H 13 
Railroad crosses th 


Coins, Me neybury H Pitstone Comm 


d Street 


PRE-ROMAN, 


Rough flint celt and knife ‘ 
Palewolithi plem ts found Mr. Worthing penes J kK. 
Smith 


W ‘lwyn (xxviii.) Socketed celts and lumps of metal (Danes A. 2 
4. B. 4: 


W. Ransom, F.S.A. 


to. 


Palwol thic implements near Mill, o1 
road to Hitehi 


heathampstead (XXvViil. ) Paleolithic imp ments found in gravel at No M i 
Land 
O 


EES 
p- 212 
Thertield (iv.) 
l rfield (iv.) 
fring (xxv.) 
N. C., N.S. x. 128; H.N. 8.1 
XXIV 
Vare (xxix.) 299 | 
W 
| 


| 
? 
4 
an 


96? 


Locality. 


Wigginton (xxv. xxXii.) 
See also Tring 


Watton (xxi.) 
Westmill (xiv.) 


Wheath impstead (xxviii. ) 
Widford (xxx.) 


Wigginton (xxv. xXxXii.) 
Northehurch. 


Walden St. Pauls (xx.) 


Ware (xxix.) 
Watford (xliv.) 
Watton (xxi.) 


Welwyn (xxviii.) 


Westinill (xiv.) 
Widford (xxx. ) 


Wigginton (xxv. xxxii.) 
See also Tring. 

Willian (vii.) 

Wymondley, Great (xii.) 


Wheathampastead (xxviii. ) 


Top ical Index. 


Nature of Discovery. 


Pre-Roman—continued. 


Part of chariot or harness (late- Celtic) penes J. E. 
Bronze knife (late-Celtic) 

Copper coin of Cunobeline 

Paleolithic implements 


EARTHWORKS. 


Cleigh-hangre, Clay Hill, a camp and field called 
Dane Field 

Roundwood is an acre entrenched. There is another 
at Campwood 

The Slad and the Devil's Dy ke 

Two barrows on a hill a little west of the river 

Considerable remains of the “ Grimes Dyke” in this 
parish 

“An almost perfect Roman camp may still be dis- 
tinctly traced” (7) 


ROMAN. 


Roman Coins at Whitwell 

Skeletons and coins (Domitian and Didius Julianus) 

Coin of Constantine the Great, at “the Bury;” coffin 
(possibly Roman) on the hill near Dartford Brent 

Roman interments found at Munden 

Roman coins found, and a milestone presumed to be 
there 

I have seen a vessel of polished red ware found here. 
Pottery and burnt bones found in 1887 

Two urns with bones and a fibula in a chalkpit 


In 1729, two Roman amphore found in Lemonfield 


Suggested to be Caesaromagus 

Two Roman barrows, one partially opened in 1851 

At the Cowroast Inn, Roman fibule and Roman and 
Ancient British coins have been found 

Roman interment and coins 


Roman settlement, urns, coins, &c. from Vespasian 
to Julianns 

Villa near Purwell Mill, coins from Severus to 
Valentinian II, 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


Glass bowl, penes Arthur Griffith, Esq. 


Where Recorded. 


P. S. A. 2nd S. iv. 63 
A. B. 1. 214; P.S. A. iv. 254 
A. B. C. 335 


A. x. 371 
G. C. ii. 69 


H. N. S. v. xxxviii. 


W. Ransom, F.S. A. 

A. xxiv. 350; Cus. H. i. 155 

G. M. 1802, 1.393: G. M.L.R 
136 

Cus. H. iii. 181 

©. H. 472 


J. EB. 

Rey. C. L. Wingfield. 

M.S. A. 11 Aug. 1743 

G. C. ii. 69; B. B. 206; 
Cus. H. 1. 202 

A. xxiii. 367 

Cus. H. i. 55 


J. E 


W. Ransom, F. S. A. 
| H. N. S. iv. 40 


H. N.S. 


iv. 43 
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| 
| 
| | J. E. 
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| | 
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XIV. ~Freavations on the site of the Roman city at Nilceheste r; Hants, in 1891. By 
Grorce E. Fox, Esq., F.S.A.; with a Note on the animal remains found 


during the excavations. By Hervert Jones, Esq. 
Read December 10 and December 17, 1891. 


Tue plan of operations decided upon last year has been pursued without change 
during the season just past. It may be remembered that Insula IL., partly 
explored in 1890, is traversed at its southern extremity by a modern road, which 
passes completely across the site of the city. All the ground to the north of 
this road was examined last year, but the small section south of it still remained 
untouched. One task was, therefore, to complete our researches in Insula [.; the 
other, there being ample funds for the purpose, to work out two more insula. 

We were guided in the choice of these two insu/# by the desire to carry on the 
work in as compact a form as possible, and not to examine isolated spots. Though 
the former method might seem to have its disadvantages, portions of the site not 
appearing to be worth examination, we concluded that in the end it was the better 
and the more thorough, and would prevent any going over the ground again at 
a future time. We therefore chose the two squares directly west of the basilica, 
facing that building and in the very heart of the city, lying, moreover, upon the 
great main street running from the north to the south gate. The upper of the 
two we have named Jnsula IT. the lower Insul/a IIT. Jnsula IL. is bounded on the 
north by the principal street of the city, running east and west, and divided from 
Insula IIL. on the south by a short street 24 feet wide, starting from a point about 
the centre of the length of the basilica. 

The plan pursued in the excavations was the same as that adopted last year. 
The external lines of each insula were first found, and then diagonal trenches 
were cut at intervals of 14 feet or less throughout the area they enclosed. Where- 
ever foundations revealed themselves in these trenches, they were traced out, 
and thus the whole area within given lines was thoroughly examined. About 
two-thirds of the east side of Insula II. and about half the same side of Jnsula III. 
are overlapped for nearly 20 feet by a great mound some 300 feet long, formed 
of the spoil removed from the basilica during Mr. Joyce’s excavations in 1886. 


This mound also completely covers the main street between the basilica and the 


| 
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insule. As its removal would have been very costly, it was thought better to 
leave it and only cut into it at certain points. 

Insule II. and III. were undertaken first, for certain reasons of convenience, 
and the examination of the remaining portion of Insula I. was deferred till after 
the harvest, but as a clearer idea will be formed of the progress of the discoveries 
if the ‘nsule# are taken in the natural order, our description will be begun with 
what remained unexplored from last year of Insula I. 

A reference to the plan (Plate XXI.) will show that in this ‘nsu/a two large 
houses occupied respectively the north-west and north-east corners, having 
between and to the south of them a considerable amount of open ground, dotted 
with rubbish pits. On the west side, south of House No. 1, and between it and 
the modern road, were traces of constructions, but they were so completely with- 
out definite form that they could not be indicated on the plan. The same 
destruction on this west side which has ruined the buildings north of the modern 
road has been searcely less complete to the south of it. 

A house of some size seems to have occupied the south-west corner of the 
insula, for faint traces of foundations, and one line of solid masonry at a distance 
of 102 feet east of this angle, still exist. North of the modern road also, and 
somewhat to the east of the line of masonry mentioned, but set askew to it, are 
two chambers which must have formed some part of the destroyed house. 
But more conclusive evidence of the former existence of the house was afforded 
by the finding of patches of tile work, the wreck of two large hypocausts, both 
lying between the line of masonry to the east and the angle of the insula. 

The hypoeausts had been built up of tiles of different kinds, but as many 
more of a similar description were found in /nsula IL., fuller details respecting 
their construction will be given further on. Passing still eastward, another patch 
of tilework showed the place of a third hypocaust, and may indicate some pro- 
longation of the house just mentioned. 

rom this point to the south-east corner of the insula a number of foundations 
present themselves, but from their imperfect lines, and from the fact .that the 
continuations of such lines are for the most part hidden beneath the modern road, 
but very little can be made out as to the buildings they represent. 

The first of these foundations was a massive one of heavy blocks of ironstone. 
This ran in a line parallel or nearly so to the long wall, the main relic of the 
house at the south-west corner, and perpendicular to the great street which 
bounds /nsula I. on the south. Lying loose in the earth upon the stones of this 
foundation, and not far from the street, was a fragment of the shaft of a column 
1 foot 10 inches in diameter and 8 inches in height. At no great distance from it 
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a broken stone carved with foliage was turned up. This proved to be a piece of 


one of the capitals from the colonnade of the /eusilica, and as it was buried some- 


what deeply its deposit at such a depth showed the early dispersion of the remains 


of that great edifice. 
Sixteen feet eastward of the ironstone foundation came the walls of a great 


rectangular space 22 feet wide with its end to the street. The modern road 


crossed its northern extremity, and its total length could not therefore be deter- 


mined, but it certainly was more than 50 feet lone. The walls were 2 feet thick, 


well built of rubble with fine quoins of brick at the southern angles, and a 
thickening of the east wall occurred for a length of 15 feet at a distance of 17 feet 


from the street. These were the only features the enclosure presented, with the 


exception perhaps of a break in the western wall near the hedge of the modern 


road which may have been a doorway. 
East of this enclosure the trenches uncovered what appeared to be a court- 


yard 28 feet wide from north to south. Of the northern side of this courtyard 


nothing could be made out, as it lay beneath the modern road. The southern 
side facing on the street was lined by a series of five small chambers each 11 feet 
in depth from the street, and from 9 feet to 10 feet 6 inches in width. Two 
doorways only could be traced in their walls; one in the second chamber commu- 
nicatinge with the courtyard, the other in the party wall between the third and 


fourth. North of the second chamber are the remains of a hypocaust. In this 


chamber a fine specimen of foreign marble was turned up. It was not i sifu and, 


like a smaller piece of the same kind, found in /nsu/a IL, had probably come from 
a neighbouring building of some importance, in all likelihood from the forum or 
the /asilica.. It looks like part of a wall slab and has a rust stain upon it, but 
from the fact of one edge being slightly chamfered it may have been used for 
fooring. Considering that even in the remains of the temples discovered last 
year the most precious material found was Purbeck marble, we should be scarcely 


justified in supposing that any of the private houses of the city were decorated 
with any marbles more costly or brought from a greater distance. It is certain] 


true that all over Gaul, even in the north, in the wreck of villas, not only the 


* This fragment of marble, as well as the second example found in Insula IL. is possibly, from 


its structure, a variety of the marble now known as Campan Vert. the product of quarri near 
Bagniéres de Bigorre, in the Pyrenees Pieces of marble much resembling Campan Vert have been 


found in France, amongst ruined Roman buildings in the Commune of Allones, about a league from 


Le Mans Bulletin monumental, 3, 1837. p- 338 ef Beg 
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marbles of the Pyrenees, but those from far more remote regions, have been found 
used for the adornment of walls and floors. 

In this country the use of foreign marbles is of uncommon occurrence. Their 
place is ordinarily supplied by Purbeck marble, for which the Romano-Britons 
seem to have had a great partiality, and when this could not be obtained for 
decorative purposes the nearest quarries which offered a stone of fine texture and 
agreeable colour were laid under requisition. A good instance of this practice 
may be seen in the building discovered by Mr. Artis at Chasterton near Castor, 
one of whose chambers had been ornamented with wall linings of a local marble 
called Atwalton marble. Other instances might be adduced but would needlessly 
lengthen this digression. One fact, however, in connection with this subject may 
be mentioned. In various places at Silchester rough lumps of a fine-grained 
limestone, in all probability brought from Gloucestershire, have from time to 
time been found, and these would have served the mosaic workers, if any existed 
in the town, for cutting up into fessere for the better class of pavements. 

To return to the plan of {isula I. The chambers last described come to an 
abrupt termination at their eastern end, and the walls show stone quoins as if 
they extended no further. Possibly a gateway at this spot gave access to the 
courtyard from the street. 

Beyond this break, other buildings occur forming the east side of the court- 
yard, and if the rough masses of burnt material in them indicate the presence 
of a hypocaust, these buildings may have had a certain importance. It is 
doubtful, however, if a hypocaust lay here. A wall bounding this spot on the 
east and running north and south shows, as a continuation to the street, though 
not quite in the same line, a foundation of large and well-cut blocks of ironstone. 
After a break of 12 feet from the south end of this foundation, the blocks re- 
appear along the street till they join another wall with a well-defined quoin at its 
southern end. This wall was parallel with the first-named stone foundation and 
ran northwards. Beyond this point nothing is certain, though fragments of 
masonry were found quite up to the south-east corner of the insula, at which 
corner there may have been some long detached building. 

So much for the actual remains. 

There can be but little doubt that a house occupied the south-west corner of 
Insula 1., but beyond this all is uncertainty. What could have been the uses of 
the space east of the first large ironstone foundations, of the enclosure next to it, 
and of the courtyard and its dependent chambers * 

The late Mr. Joyce, in his paper published in vol. xlvi. of Archaeologia gives a 
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description of the house excavated by him, which we have ventured to call No. 1, 
fisula I. on our plan, In that account he gives it as his opinion that between 
this house and the basilica was placed “a temple, or if not a temple certainly an 
altar and a precinct, to the Hercules of the Segontiaci.” This opinion was 
evidently founded on the fact that an inscription had been discovered at Silchester 
in 1745, naming that local god, although the stone bearing it was dug up on the 
north side of the forum, and without the walls. Now although we found no 
indications of a temple or of a precinct in all the trenching of the ground between 
house No. 1 and the south-west angle of the insula, yet it appeared quite possible 
that such a temple or precinct might be somewhere in this locality. 

When therefore the long lines of the enclosure in the middle of the south side 
made their appearance there seemed some likelihood that we had come upon the 
site anticipated by Mr. Joyce. 

We were disappointed however, for in spite of the well-built walls and well- 
formed quoins, and the heavy ironstone foundations apparently annexed to one 
side of it, not to mention the fragment of foreign marble turned up in the chamber 
near it, the space, though carefully trenched, yielded nothing, not even paving of 
the most ordinary description, nor any trace whatever either of painted walls or 
altar platform, such as might have been expected. 

The shrine of the local Hercules has therefore yet to be found, if indeed it 
may not be seen either in the circular structure south of the forwm, or in one or 
other of the temples discovered by us last year near the east gate. 

One fact connected with these buildings must be mentioned before passing on 
to other subjects. The courtyard with its attached chambers is separated from 
the walls of the enclosed space on the west by a sort of narrow alley 2 feet wide 
at the south end and 2 feet 6 inches at the north. It is not quite certain, but it 
seems probable that it was blocked up about the centre and so made no thorough- 
fare. At its southern end the angle of the chambers is set back 1 foot 6 inches 
from the main line of the street, and at the south-east angle of the insula the face 
of the buildings is 1 foot 9 inches in advance of that line, the distance between 
this angle and that of the chambers being 198 feet. There is therefore in that 
length a deflection southward of the line of the street. 

Mr. Hope, who first pointed this out, is strongly of opinion that the change of 
direction here indicated shows that the great road east and west passed direct 
from this point to the east gate, and did not, as hitherto supposed, make a right 
angle in its course for the purpose of reaching that gate. It cannot, however, be 
positively said that such is the case, as a sufficient length of the road has not as 
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yet been laid open, but more will perhaps be known when the ground.on the south 
side of the road is examined. 

The minor antiquities brought to light were few, but of some interest. 

In one of the trenches carried over the site of the house at the south-west 
corner was dug up part of the base of a small column that had formerly adorned 
sone chamber or corridor (Plate XXIV. fig. 1). It is late in character and much 
split and blackened by fire. Small columns having such bases as this were 
generally used in the structure of domestic buildings. As often as not their bases, 
as in this instance, have the square plinth worked on the same stone as the rest 
of the mouldings. But in larger bases this member is usually absent. When small 
bases are found without the square plinth they may be taken to have stood on 
some such continuous base as a dwarf wall, or the sill of some large opening. 

Near the westernmost hypocaust was found a hexagonal tile, showing that 
hereabouts was probably such another 
pavement as that of a small room found by 
Mr. Joyce in the house named by him 
Block III. In that example the spaces 
between the tiles were filled with fessera, 
and the combination of tiles with fessere 
afforded a pleasing variety to the usual 
arrangement of mosaic floors. 

In pit V, around and above which lay 
much building material, was discovered a 


curious circular bronze ornament of pierced 


work 22 inches in diameter. It is a thin 
BRONZE ROUNDEL FOUND AT SILCHESTER slightly convex casting with a short pin or 


IN INSULA I. PIT V. . . 
‘tail shes peg on the back for attaching it to some- 
thing. 
In the centre, within a ring, 1}-inch in diameter, is an eagle with outspread 


wings, its head turned to the left, grasping in its claws a thunderbolt. Beneath 


is a globe. 


Between the inner ring and the border is the following inscription in separate 


letters : 
COH OPTIME [MAX]'ME 


The lower part of the inscription, which is broken, can be restored from a 
perfect but somewhat corroded example of the same design, and possibly cast in 
the same mould, found in the station of Bremenium, north of the Roman Wall, 
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which Was excavated in 1852." The fragment of a tl ird has been found in York. 
In the same pit, not far from this ornament, lay a broken vase of the figured 
red glazed ware usually called Samian, of late date. 

From the alley between the central inclosure and the courtyard, not far from 
the street, came a bronze figure of a goat. 

The only other find of any interest, which closes the list of those most 
worthy of mention in this section of the excavations, was that of a small hoard of 
coins which had been deposited in a hoie covered by a broken stone of a quern, 
in the same narrow alley from whence the goat came. The coins were of Con- 
stantine the Great, Crispus, Constantius II., one of Urbs Roma, and one bar- 
barous. 

We now turn to the examination of Insu/a If. In the deseription of Jnsula I. 
it was noted that the great feature of its arrangement was that the buildings it con- 
tained lay for the most part at the corners, and that the centre was open ground. 

The same feature reappears in Jnsula II, but with this difference, that on three 
of its sides the buildings were more nearly without break on the street faces, and 
that the houses occupying each corner were not individually so important as those 
in similar positions in Insula I. The open ground showed a certain number of 
rubbish pits. 

A detailed examination of the buildings of Jnsu/a IL. (see plan, Plate XXIT.), 
will best be commenced at its south-east corner. Here the traces of construction 
exhibited only a few fragments of broken rubble, the remains of gravel founda- 
tions on which walls had been erected, and some patches of tile and brick, proving 
the former existence of hypocausts. These traces were sufficient to show, with 
some probability, that a house had stood at this corner, but too little remained to 
enable us to guess at its form and dimensions. The wreck of a hypocaust 116 
feet west of the corner, and 16 fect north from the street bounding the insula on 
the south, possibly indicated the limits of this house in a westerly direction. A 
gravel foundation, with occasional masses of flint rubble, showed the lines of a 
corridor running westwards from the angle of the insu/a along the street. North 
again of this corridor traces of hypocausts and a portion of a floor of the usual 
red tile tessere reached to another gravel foundation, and indicated the existence 
of constructions along the main street fronting the /asilica. Yet other patches of 
hypocaust floors proved that chambers extended still further in a northerly 


direction. 
See Lapidarium Septentrionale, 3, and Lh script ('atal que of Antiquities at Alnwick 
Castle, 144. 
9,9 
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There then appeared a break of 50 feet before traces of buildings again became 
visible. We cannot, however, say positively that this space was entirely empty. 

After passing this break the trenches disclosed the remains of a considerable 
house, occupying the north-east angle of the insula. Although its walls and foun- 
dations were very fragmentary, enough remained to allow an idea to be formed of 
its plan. The eastern side Jay along the great road running north and south 
through the city and was 126 feet long; its northern extended along the main 
road running east and west for a length of 116 feet. The house stood therefore 
at the intersection of the two great lines of traffic. Of the south side, although it 
was probably the most important, extremely little remained. 

Two wings ran upward from the southern block, their northern ends being 
joined by a wall bordering the great main road. The west wing was not quite 
parallel with the east. Between the eastern wing and the buildings on the south 
was a court about 65 feet wide but of uncertain length. 

Whether the wall on the north along the street was lined by chambers could 
not be ascertained. Most likely, however, it was not, and in that case the 
entrance was on the northern side, and the general plan of the house may have 
resembled that of Block III. of Mr. Joyce, the house in which the money chest 
was found. 

Between the two wings, and apparently crossing the site of the original 
southern buildings, was a series of chambers to which reference will be made 
further on. 

Beginning with the east wing, the first or northernmost chamber had a 
channelled hypocaust of which the small fragment remaining showed only the 
base of the flues. The foundations of this chamber had been formed of blocks 
of ironstone as massive as those noticed in Insula I., and indicating equally solid 
construction. 

In the rubbish cleared from this chamber was found the second piece of 
foreign marble produced by the excavations this year. It was of the same kind 
as the much larger specimen turned up in /nsula I., from which indeed it might 
even have been broken, so exactly did the veining match though not the 
colouring. 

The larger specimen was covered by a network of green veins on a white 
ground, but in the lesser piece the veins were purple, a difference of colour 
possibly due to the action of fire. At one end of the fragment was a small 
cylindrical hole running into the marble at an angle, which must have received 
a metal pin for the purpose of fastening it to some other slab not quite in the 


same plane. 
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The massive ironstone foundation was continued to the wall lining the street, 
forming the side of a small oblong room. Some pieces of painted plaster, the 
only examples found in this insu/a, were dug up here. They probably formed 
part of the decoration of the first room, for the small room, or at least a portion 
of it, must have served as a stokehole for the hypocaust of the corner chamber. 
Next to the small oblong room is a square one with a floor of large tiles. On 
the west side of the large corner chamber are the traces, possibly, of a corridor 
extending along the side of this wing of the house. The scanty remains of it had 
on the west side a coating of plaster, probably uncoloured, from its covering an 
external wall. Similar fragments of unc>loured plaster were found at one angle 
of the courtyard of house No. 2, Insula I. Examples of this method of coating 
external walls have also been observed in the ruins of a building at Finkley, near 
Andover,* in those of a villa at Beddington, Surrey,” and amongst the ruins of 
Segontium, near Caernarvon.' 

he corridor in question appears to have been interrupted towards its southern 
end by a chamber containing a hypocaust, some of the flooring of which remained. 
The room warmed by this hypocaust probably filled the south-east angle of the 
courtyard. 

South of the three chambers first mentioned nothing could be clearly traced, 
until, at a distance of 83 feet from the north wall of the house, a long wall of 
solid flint rubble was met with, running east and west. This appeared to be the 
main wall of the southern range of buildings facing the courtyard. It extended 
for a distance of 44 feet, beyond which point it could not be traced. Directly 
south of the centre of its length lay the relics of a hypocaust, and 24 feet south 
of and parallel to it occurred a line of strong ironstone foundation, a pretty sure 
indication that the main external wall of the house had been reached. There was 
yet another line of wall parallel with and 11 feet 6 inches south of this, with 
traces of another hypocaust. This wall may either be the boundary of the outer 
corridor of the block on the south or, which is more likely, it may indicate the 
addition of some chamber at a later time to the original building. 

Of the western wing only a few fragments of walls remain, but at its northern 
extremity is a large mass of material, the wreck of the hypocaust of a consider- 
able chamber, which offers points worthy of attention. 

This mass by its size and state of preservation enabled us to understand the 


construction of the hypocausts throughout Insw/u IL. which, with one exception, 


led 
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were all built and arranged in a similar fashion. The hypocaust in question had 
been a channelled one, but in what order the channels were disposed, whether 
radiating from a centre or ranged in lines at right angles to a central flue, it was 
not possible to say. The flues were from 12 to 14 inches wide, built with flanged 
roof-tiles or with the large tiles used for the quoins of buildings. The piers, 
ordinarily 14 to 15 inches wide, forming the flues and supporting the floor, were 
built of flanged roof-tiles, or of those just named. The former when perfect were 
placed flange to flange or back to flange, and the space between filled in with clay, 
which throughout had been used as mortar and been burnt red with the heat of the 
fires. Both tiles and bricks employed in the construction of the piers were 
much broken, and evidently old materials re-used. One tile retained the iron nail by 
which it had been attached to the roof of some building previously destroyed. 
In the hypocaust under description, as in some of the others, fragments of cut 
stone, possibly the wreck of earlier buildings, were occasionally found built up. 

In the thickness of one pier more than ordinarily wide a flue had been con- 
structed at a higher level than the others, an arrangement which can be well 
seen in some of the hypocausts of the villa at Woodchester and elsewhere. At a 
corner of this pier the labourers uncovered a small empty pot of common black 
ware. It recalled to mind the use to which these underground chambers were 
sometimes put in times of danger, as exemplified by the discovery of a skeleton 
with a box of coins in a flue of the hypocaust beneath the Baths at Uriconium. 

South of the ruined chamber with its hypocaust just described lay the well- 
built walls of another, carrying on southwards the line of the western wing, but 
to no great distance. Whether it extended to join the main building, as is 
most probable, could not be ascertained, but, even if it did, it was superseded 
at some period by a shorter wing, a line of three chambers, to the east of it, 
encroaching upon the courtyard and running nearly, but not quite, in the same 
direction. 

The chambers in this range, from their tessellated floors, were evidently 
considered of some importance. Two were nearly square, the third oblong. 

The most northern may have had a floor of drab-coloured tesserx, but of 
these only a few remained round a small square panel forming a central ornament 
to the floor. This panel contained a flower with a double series of petals, eight 
in each series, with pointed leaves filling up the corners. The petals were of 
red and drab fessera#, outlined with a black line, and the general ground was 
drab with a red border. 

The middle chamber south, of nearly equal size, was paved with tile tessere 
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of the usual size, viz. i inch to 1} inches square, and also had its pavement 
ornamented with a central panel, the design of which could not be recovered 
entirely, as much of the mosaic was destroyed; but enough remained to show 
that it consisted of a lozenge set within a square with lotus flowers in the 
angles. The colours used were black and red on a drab ground. The pavement 
of this room had sunk in places, from being laid over a channelled hypocaust. 
The position of the stokehole could not be found. 

The third room, an oblong one, had a plain floor of 1-inch drab tessera, like 
those so largely used in the houses in Jnsula I. This pavement had in one place 
been patched with tile tesserae, and had sunk considerably at one end; possibly 
from having been laid over a rubbish pit. 

What remained of the floors in this later wing of the house exhibited poor 
workmanship and materials. The red tile fesser# in the centre room were badly 
laid, and some of them nearly black from over firing. The larger and smaller 
drab tessere in both the square rooms were of a shelly limestone of poor quality, 
often used for roofing slabs. The black tesserw in the ornamental panels, instead 
of being of the fine dark grey sandstone used elsewhere on this site, were of tile 
burnt almost to vitrification. In fact, it seemed as if an endeavour had been 
made to obtain as much show as possible at a little cost; an impression borne out 
also by the poor construction of the floors. 

The tessere were bedded in a whitish cement 1} inch thick, laid upon a bed 
of poor mortar 3} inches thick; which in its turn had beneath it a mass of burnt 
rubbish and gravel. 

The panel of mosaic forming the centre of the first chamber had been pre- 
served from destruction through its having sunk in a bason-shaped hollow. 

All these pavements were not more than 6 inches beneath the present surface 
of the soil. 

Near them, when they were uncovered, was found a small block of fine 
grained stone, 135 inches long, and much blackened by fire, having upon it a 
rudely incised fret (Plate XXIV. fig. 2). It, no doubt, formed part of some small 
architectural adornment of these rooms. 

Before leaving this house, which may be named house No. 1, Jnsula IL., 
another chamber requires to be deseribed. 

Due west of the ruined chamber at the north end of the western wing is 
another room quite detached from the main building; the wall on its east side is 


prolonged to meet the boundary wall of the insu/a on the north, and from the 


point of junction of the two, another wall runs east for 13 feet 6 inches, 
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where it ends in a tile quoin. Beyond this quoin no foundation was dis- 
coverable. 

Now, if the line of the west wall of the wing be prolonged as far as the street, 
an interval of 6 feet is left between it and the quoin in question. This probably 
indicates a gateway into the small irregular space or yard between the wing and 
the detached chamber. This yard was, perhaps, guarded by the occupants of 
that chamber, one of whose duties it might have been to tend the fires in the 
hypocausts of the west wing. In fact the stokehole of the hypocaust to the ruined 
chamber very likely faced westwards, since these necessary adjuncts were kept 
as much as possible on the outside of the buildings. 

It may be noted that this detached chamber had a common mortar floor. 

Close to its north-west corner, but nearer the street, was a small room or en- 
closure of uncertain use, to which reference will be made further on. 

To render the account of the house complete, mention must be made of the 
objects of greatest interest found in it. 

‘These, with the exception of the fragment of foreign marble and the block of 
carved stone already spoken of, were derived from a rubbish pit (pit A). 

This yielded from beneath a considerable quantity of burnt material, at a 
depth of 8 feet, the fragments of a very fine bowl of the figured red glazed ware, 
commonly called Samian. All the pieces were fortunately recovered, and care- 
fully put together by Mr. Mill Stephenson. At or near the same depth occurred 
the fragment of the top of a lamp of fine terra-cotta of a pale buff colour, showing 
in low relief part of a figure holding a cornucopiz ; fragments of a very fine black 
ware ; various pieces of coarse fabric and number of shards of vessels of Celtic (¥) 
pottery. Some, but not many, bones of animals came from this pit. In the 
burnt earth which was dug out above it lay two lumps of lead run by heat into 
shapeless masses. 

Another pit (pit B) was opened near the first, but its contents scarcely 
demand a detailed description. 

At the north-west angle of the insula the presence of walls forming three or 
four chambers shows the existence of a house at this spot. It seems, from the 
existence of hypocausts in the intervening space, to have extended eastward 
nearly as far as house No. 1. Of these hypocausts, as in all the tile-built 
examples throughout the insu/a, with the exception of the important fragment 
in house No. 1, nothing remained but the lowest courses, and the tiles which 
formed the floor lining of the flues showed by their ashen colour the consider- 


able heat to which they had been subjected. 
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The destruction of the tiling of which these hypocausts were built accounts 
for the quantity of fragments to be seen in the soil after ploughing, which actually 
redden it, and this is especially noticeable to the south of the modern road tra- 
versing the city. 

The number of chambers warmed by hypocausts in this insu/a is also a matter 
for remark ; for in the ruins of the house at the north-west corner there are three 
if not four, and house No. 1 is furnished certainly with six, whilst others are to 
be found on the south side and in the south-east corner. This is probably to be 
accounted for by the exposed situation of the city. 

South of the group of chambers at the north-west corner of the insula was a 
square room, with some traces of another adjoining it. From these a long wall 
extends northward, and, after passing a fragment of a hypocaust, it turns with a 
right angle under the foundations of the chambers in the north-west angle. 

The square room had a floor of brick tesserw, with a central panel of mosaic 
work. The general disposition of this floor therefore resembled those of the 
two square chambers in house No. 1, but the materials of the square central panel 
were of better quality. Unfortunately, next to nothing of it remained, and there 
were very few even of the brick fesser# in place. Both the wall and the chamber 
at its south end are at a lower level than the adjoining foundations, and appear to 
be remains of earlier constructions. The small room, or inclosure, next the 
detached chamber of house No. 1, from the depth at which its walls were found, 
may be of the earlier date also. The westernmost patch of hypocaust, from the 
lines of its flues being at right angles to the wall west of it, may also have formed 
part of the earlier work. A section of the soil beneath it gave the following 
results: Ist, a bed of burnt clay and sand, 1 foot thick; 2nd, of mortar, 4 inches 
thick; 3rd, of mortar and sand, 3 inches thick; 4th, of ashes (in which were 
pieces of wood charcoal) 7} inches thick. Beneath all was the natural gravel. 
It may be noted that the walls of all the earlier work were thinner than the 
majority of those discovered. 

South of the last named buildings extended a space of open ground 34 feet 
in length. From that point to the southern limit of the insula, and lining the 
street on the west side, lay the foundations of a complete house, in some respects 
the most interesting yet found. 

This house, which may be called house No. 2, Jnsu/a LL., belongs to the class 


of smaller habitations, those not built round courtyards. It consists of a group 


of rooms at its northern extremity, with a prolongation from them southwards of 


a single row of chambers with a long corridor on the eastern side of them, to 
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which, where it opens on the street, is added a small room for the porter. Ori- 
ginally the house may have consisted only of the chambers numbered from 10 
to 19 inclusive (see plan, Plate XXIII.). These with an upper floor, if such floor 
existed, as is most probable, would have constituted a very complete dwelling. 
From the lines taken by the external walls and their various thicknesses, this 
conjecture does not seem an unlikely one. 

The long line of chambers with the corridor attached to them, Nos. 1 to 9, 
appear to be an addition to the original plan, and Nos. 5, 4, 7,8 were probably 
shops. No. 3 has in its seuthern wall a wide opening, such as if seen in a similar 
position in the plan of any Roman or Pompeian house would at once indicate a 
shop. But it has not, what would also be there seen, the stone sill filling the 
opening with its groove for the shutters, and the counters of masonry built up 
behind it. The absence of the former detail may however easily be accounted for, 
as we may be tolerably certain that a wooden sill took the place of the usual stone 
one, stone in the immediate neighbourhood not being readily obtainable. 

A small door (a) led from No. 3 into the corridor No. 1, just opposite the 
porter’s lodge (No. 2), which guarded the entrance to the corridor from the 
street. A slight partition divided No. 3 from No. 4, and both chambers were 
foored with the common red tile mosaic. 

Nos. 7 and 8 again, appear to have been shops. In 8, indications of any 
wall on the street front were entirely wanting, and a large opening on the street, 
like that in No. 3, may have existed here also. A door at (/), in the wall dividing 
No. 7 from No. 8, gave access to the former chamber. This chamber has no 
opening upon the street, so far as could be made out, but though not actually in 
direct communication with the roadway, it may have served as an inner shop to 
No. 8. Both chambers, like Nos. 3 and 4, had been paved with red tile tessere. 
Though none remained in place in No. 7, many were scattered throughout the 
soil of that chamber. 

In the south-east corner of the No. 7 were slight traces of a doorway at (¢) 
leading into the corridor. Of No. 5 nothing can be said. The flooring was 
entirely gone, and it offered no points of interest. The same also was the case 
with No. 6. Both these rooms may have been store rooms. No. 9 was a passage 
of communication between Nos. 5 and 7, and probably contained a wooden stair- 
case to an upper floor, a low story extending over the line of shops and chambers 
below, and ranging with the upper story of the house proper to the north. The 
staircase in this passage was doubtless of wood, and had as its footing, and form- 
ing the first step, the wall at (d), which made a raised threshold to the passage. 
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No door would be placed here, only a doorway, and the stairs would start close to 
the door (¢) in No. 7, leading into the corridor. The flight would be a straight 
one with rather steep and narrow steps, and the framework would be attached to 
one or other of the long walls of the passage. 

[t has been mentioned that a long corridor (No. 1) lined the range of single 
chambers on their east side. It was paved with the ordinary brick fessera, and 
the floor appears, though this is not quite clear, to have had a narrow band next 
the walls of the buff sandstone ftessera, so much employed in the houses of 
Insula I. The faint traces of a return of this band, nearly in a line with the 
dividing wall of Nos. 7 and 8, may indicate either that the floor was more or less 
enriched with lines, or that a wall crossed the corridor at this point; but of this 
there was not the slightest trace. 

The corridor was in all probability a closed one, not merely consisting of a 
pentise supported by columns or posts. Its roof rested against the range of 
buildings to the west of it. It served as a means of communication between the 
house by a door into it at («) and the shops by the doors @ and ¢, and was used as 
a way to the street on the south of the insu/a, perhaps a more important 
thoroughfare than the one on the west side. 

A shorter way of access to the house on the west side was afforded by the 
passage No. 10, which has all the character of the vestibule common to small 
Roman houses. This led into what may, in this instance, be called the atrium of 
the house, a large room (No. 11) over 17 feet square, floored with a mosaic pave- 
ment of simple design, worked out with curious irregularity. It consisted of two 
borders, one within the other, the outer of the usual red tile tesserxw, each 1 inch 
square, the inner of a checker of red and white, the fessere being of a smaller 
size, } inch square. The two borders inclosed a central square, edged with lines 
of black filled with ornamentation, now entirely lost, but which had been com- 
posed of tessere still smaller in size, some haying been found not more than 
} inch square. The size of the central panel of this floor is curiously suggestive 
of the usual impluvinm of the Roman house; but there was certainly no such 
feature here. The room in which this floor occurs was, without question, the 
principal chamber of the house, and the chief ones were ranged round it. It 


would be lighted by windows on its-western side. 


Next in importance and size to the atrinm was the triclinium. This may be 
seen in No. 12, which has the accustomed proportions of such a room. From the 
absence of all trace of foundations between it and No. 11 (the atrium) it probably 
opened with a wide bay on this chamber. It must have been lit by windows 
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looking upon the street, but, according to the constant fashion of classic times, 
high in the walls, and intended for no other purpose than that of giving light. 

Close beside the tricliniuvm is a long chamber, No. 15, which had a floor of 
cement. It was possibly the kitchen, and the mass of masonry at the west end, 
fragmentary though it be, strengthens this supposition. The Roman kitchen, as 
seen in the houses of Pompeii and elsewhere, invariably had a counter-like table 
of masonry attached to one or other of its walls, and the mass of masonry may 
have formed part of such a table. It was to place stoves upon, and was some- 
times subdivided by supports in masonry, for the various cooking utensils, espe- 
cially those used in boiling or stewing. The gridiron found last year in Insula I. 
would certainly have been part of the furniture of such a kitchen table. Over sucha 
counter as this in some of the houses in Pompeii may be seen small flues penetrating 
the wall, and having their vents on the street, for the purpose of getting rid of 
the smoke from the fires made upon it. Possibly in this house at Silchester we 
may imagine some such arrangement in this chamber, the fragment of masonry 
which would represent the counter-table being just at the point where it would 
be most easy to construct such flues. 

Returning to the atrium, in No. 14 may perhaps be seen a passage containing 
the staircase to the upper floor, and a door to the garden or open ground which 
lay round the house. No. 15, if it may be considered an ala of the atrium, 
would have contained in a Pompeian house, as perhaps it did here, the altar and 
accustomed paintings of the /ares. To what extent the worship of these deities 
prevailed in Britain, or whether, after the early years of conquest and colonisa- 
tion, their worship was superseded by that of the gods of the land, is a question 
of the greatest interest that has yet to be solved. 

Chamber No. 16 may perhaps be called a tablinum, though there is nothing 
exactly analagous to it in the houses of the south of Europe. It is the one winter 
room of this little house, and the only one warmed by a hypocaust. Unfortunately, 
the floor has been entirely carried away, even below the springing of the wall flues, 
but what else remains is perfect, and all the arrangements can be made out. It 
is a composite hypocaust, the centre being a square pit containing six pile formed 
of tiles 8 inches square. From the pit, ducts pass through masses of masonry to 
a passage parallel to the line of the walls of the chamber, and about 1 foot 
4 inches from them. From this, other ducts in various places pass to the walls, 


and convey the heat to the wall-flues.* 


* A somewhat similar arrangement may be seen in the hypocaust in the south wing of house 


No. 1, Jnsula I, 
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At the south-east corner of the pit described, a broad opening, partly filled by 
pilex, leads to the stokehole, from whence the fuel was thrust into the hypocaust. 
The masses of masonry traversed by the various passages are, for the most part, 
composed of rubbie work of hard chalk; while occasionally pieces of tile, flat 
roof tiles and imbrices, are employed to strengthen the angles. It should be 
noted that this is the only hypocaust in Jnsula [L. constructed of such material, 
the rest having been built up almost entirely of tile. The wall-flues are thus 
disposed: In the east and west walls, three each; in the south wall, two. The 
door from the atrium must have been in the north wall, in which no flues oceur. 
It is possible that the first floor extended over this room as well as the others 
already described, and as the flues would be carried up the whole height of the 
walls, a second heated chamber could be thus obtained. 

In No. 17 is the stokehole. A little arch, turned with flat bricks, constituted 
the entrance to the hypocaust, and it will be seen that where the burning fuel in 
this would be likely to produce the greatest amount of heat, there the supports of 
the upper floor are of brick, it being well known that stonework will not stand 
any very high temperature. The knowledge of the Roman masons as to the 
effects of heat on stone is well displayed in the finest of the hypocausts in the 
villa at Chedworth, in Gloucestershire, where a forest of stone pillars were used 
to support the upper floor. But where the furnace-opening occurs, brick piers 
are substituted for stone, and great care was taken that the burning logs should 
not touch these latter. The floors of both the stokehole and hypocaust now under 
consideration were laid in mortar cr cement, and the masonry thickly covered 
with the same material. It was not, however, of the finer pink kind usually 
adopted in such constructions. To facilitate the thrusting of the fuel into the 
hypocaust, the floor of the stokehole slopes gently downward through the arch of 
communication. 

The little enclosure, No. 18, may have been an ashpit. Near it was dug up a 
curious little three-pronged fork of iron. 

Chamber 19 is detached from the house, though within a few feet of it. Its 
purpose is a riddle which perhaps further excavations at Silchester may solve. 
That it was not a mere receptacle for the rubbish of the house is shown by its 
carefully laid floor of brick tessere. Other detached chambers have been found 
in both Jnsul# I. and II. One of these nearly blocks the opening of the court- 
yard of house No. 1, Insula I. Another occurs south of house No. 2 in the same 
insula. In Insula II. a chamber of house No, 1 and an enclosure west of it may 
be cited. 

In the north-west corner of this room (19), at a distance of something over 
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2 feet from the walls, a small stone base of a column (Plate XXIV. fig. 3) was 


found upon the tessellated floor, and though not fixed was possibly in its 
original position. From its small size this base belonged to one of those dwarf 
columns not uncommonly found on Romano-British sites, which served a variety 
of purposes." 

The floor of the chamber had sunk unevenly in places, but there was no 
reason to suppose that a hypocaust lay beneath it, which would have accounted 
for such sinkings. 

Mr. Hope has pointed out the peculiarity of the walls having been built apon the 
lessere of the floor, showing that the floor had been. laid first. Instances are known 
where the tessere are laid completely up to the masonry of the walls, indicating, 
perhap§, that the plastering of the latter was done after the bedding of the mosaics, 
but the building of walls on the mosaic floor of a room certainly seems unusual. 

After the completion of Insu/a IL. Insula IL]. was taken in hand. Two facts 
soon became apparent, one, that if a line was drawn from the north-east angle of 
the insula to the south-west, the upper half showed only open ground, or ground 
but with very faint traces of houses; and two, that the lower half was filled 
with such traces. The whole of the east side, without a break, was covered by 
the remains of buildings facing the great thoroughfare through the city. At the 
south-east angle occurred a building differing in character from the usual form of 
a house, and at about the middle of the south side was a small but very complete 
house of a well-known type. As the trenches were proceeded with, another 
fact became prominent, the existence of a great number of rubbish pits in the 
north-western half of the insula. 

It must not be supposed that, though the traces of buildings in the north-western 
half were few and far between, scarcely any had existed there. Even on the 
western side, which appears most empty, the fragment of a burnt floor, which may 
indicate a former hypocaust, shows that a house of not quite insignificant 
character stood on this spot, though now every other trace of it has been swept away. 

Again, 68 feet from the western side of the insu/a and 44 feet from its 
northern limit, the ruins of another hypocaust were found, and east of this, against 
pit H, a large fragment of a hard floor of rammed chalk was uncovered, 5 feet 
below the present surface. North of these, about pits B and C, along the 
northern edge of the insula, traces of buildings were met with, but of too small 


* As an example may be mentioned another such column 2 feet 10 inches in total height found 
in the ruins of a villa at Holeombe, Devon, in 1870. This had been used as the support to a stone 
tuble inserted in the walls of a room at one angle. A column still shorter than the Holcombe 


example is preserved at Gloucester, 
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and scattered a nature to be indicated on the p'an. Yet another and more im- 
portant vestige of a house was found about pit M. Here lay, at a depth of 3 feet, 
the wreck of what judging by the fragments turned up, must have been a mosaic 
floor of excellent workmanship. This floor had not become disintegrated by the 
effects of rain or frost, and it lay too deep for the plough to have been the agent 
in its destruction. It had evidently been broken up with a definite purpose, 

Taken altogether these traces showed that Jnsu/a ILL. contained quite as many 
buildings as the others already examined, but that the buildings in one half of 
this insula had almost entirely disappeared. 

A conjecture may be ventured that their destruction occurred at an early 
period, perhaps even before the complete abandonment of the city. The case was 
the same, though in a less degree, with the houses of the south-east half also. As 
a confirmation of such a conjecture may be mentioned the existence of a great 
number of rubbish pits on the sites where houses must have stood; the depth of 
the existing remains ; and in one place (where the floor of rammed chalk occurs) 
the evidence afforded by the section of the earth above it. Here the section 
showed a mass of gravel filled in above the floor, and over it a layer of ashes and 
wood charcoal, in and above which was a mixture of much broken building 
materials. 

These facts, taken together, seem to point to some intentional destruction 
of the buildings, while the numerous rubbish pits, all of Roman date, would 
indicate that that destruction had taken place while the city was still inhabited. 

Of the eastern side of the insula, that facing on one of the great main streets, 
The plan shows traces of chambers lining the street in 


but little can be said. 
Behind the third chamber, 


the northern half, every one of which had hypocausts. 
or space (for we cannot be sure it was undivided) lay another warmed by a 
channelled hypocaust. This was in a very ruined condition, but a fragment of 
the flooring proved that the rooms had had a mosaic pavement of some pre- 
tentions. The flooring had sunk into the channels below at one corner, thus 
preserving a portion from the plough, and in the walls in three places occurred 
the wall-flues at the ends of the channels, having the flue-tiles in situ. 

Passing southward from the chambers just described, and noting in doing so 
the traces of one that had a mosaic floor in which a pit had been sunk, we come 
at the south-east corner of the insula to a structure of more than usual interest. 

With small exceptions, its walls could only be traced by their foundations, but 
these showed a plan certainly differing from that of any house hitherto found. 


From the disposition of the chambers towards the main street, from the existence of 


the small channelled hypocaust in the large enclosure, from the presence of the rubble 
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trench made to contain a water pipe, probably of lead, running from this enclosure 
towards the roadway on the south, and from the general compactness of the 
place, it may be conjectured that the whole group of chambers formed an estab- 
lishment of baths, not those belonging to a great house, but such as might belong 
to a private proprietor letting them for public use. 

That such establishments existed is known from the two inscriptions 
from Pompeii, one found in 1749, the other the well-known one of Julia Felix, 
in which a bath with various shops, ete., is mentioned, as to be let." Looking 
at the plan with this idea in mind it will be seen that there is a corridor lying 
upon the main street, the entrance to which was between two brick piers at its 
northern end. Judging from the brick bases which line the eastern wall of the 
corridor, it may have been adorned with half columns, two bases of which were 
found amongst the ruined foundations of the chambers. One is given on Plate 
XXIV. fig. 5. At the same time, it must be said that no foundations of correspond- 
ing piers were discovered on the western side of the corridor, but these may 
have been destroyed. 

Near the piers of the entrance was dug up a fragment of an inscription cut in 
aslab of Purbeck marble. It formed the left-hand corner of the bottom of a panel, 
but retains only a few letters of the last three lines. Two pieces of mouldings, 
also of Purbeck marble, came from the same spot, 
the smaller piece, from its being worked on both faces, 
proving it to be old material used again. From the cor- 
ridor (a. Plate XXII.), a room (+) was entered which 
afforded a means of communication to chamber (c). 
This had a floor of Opus signinum, and was perhaps 
the apodyterium. Another room (d) lay to the north 
of it. Chamber (e), warmed by a hypocaust, might be 
considered the fepidarium. A passage (f) led from the 
apodyterium to the tepidarium, and to (g) the frigi- 
darium. This had a bath for cold water, 7 feet by 10 feet 
in size, a fragment of whose inner wall still remains. 
A door in the northern wall of the frigidarium would 
give entrance to the sudatorium, a room heated by 


or Aw ox a stan Channelled hypocaust, from whence a second door 
or purnneck Magpie would lead into the caldarivm containing the hot 


ANSULA Itt. linear.) bath. This was a chamber west of the svdato- 


® Pompeianarum Antiquitatum Historia, ete. i. 8., and Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, iv. 1136. 
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rium, now entirely destroyed; but the drain, before mentioned, running 
from it and from beneath the foundations of the cold bath, affords a pretty 
sure indication of its position. The stokehole for the heating of the bath 
and the two last-named chambers must have been just north of pit X. There 
are two doubtful points requiring explanation, the use of the corridor (i) and 
of the space (h). The corridor may have served as a more convenient way 
of access to the frigidarium than the passage (jf). As to the space (h), always 
supposing that these chambers constituted a bathing establishment, it certainly 
must have been filled with other sudateria and caldaria, since the two mentioned 
could not have sufficed. Tanks also for the water supply may have partly 
occupied this space, which is a large one. 

It must not be considered that the assignment of this group of chambers to 
the uses of a set of baths is to be taken as proved, but all the grounds on which 
it is based are here given. 

Running westward from the south-east angle of the insula is a space 14 feet 
6 inches wide and 114 feet long enclosed by parallel walls. At 7 feet from the 
angle and close upon the southern street lay a patch of cobble pavement, and 
at a depth of 1 foot 6 inches or 2 feet lower another patch of the same sort 
of paving. Both may have formed, at different periods, the flooring of a small 
court, in which was situated the stokehole of the hypocaust of room (e). No 
sign of divisions into chambers could be discovered in this wide space. It was 
nearly crossed by the drain from the baths at about half its length, but the drain 
could not be traced quite to the street. 

West of this space is a house in the centre of the south side of the insula. 
This house was fairly complete. There was very little doubt about its plan. It 
was 66 feet in length from north to south, if the projecting chamber on the north 
is left out, and 58 feet in width from east to west. It resembled in plan a part 
of a large house, having a central row of chambers, three in number, lined on 
each side by corridors, with certain projecting rooms. On the east side a room 
terminates the corridor at each end. On the west the corridor extends the whole 
length of the house. No signs of mosaic payement were to be met with and the 
house offered, on the whole, little worthy of remark. One supposition might give it 
a certain interest. Was it attached in any way to the supposed baths east of it ? 

In connection with this house must be mentioned a well, 7 feet from the 
wall of the western corridor and 34 feet north of the southern street. It was 


4 feet 6 inches square and 18 feet deep from the present surface,-and had been 

lined with wood, the planking of which remained to a height of 6 feet only from 

the bottom. This lining was of much rougher character than that of the well in 
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Insula 1. It had been cut from serub oak, and was from 4 inches to 6 inches 
thick, and crossed at the angles, each piece being alternately notched over the 
other. The depth of the planking varied very much. The bottom had no curb, 
as in the first example, the planking resting on fragments of sandstone roughly 
laid in a tenacious clay. The well had been pugged, but the thickness of the 
pugging could not be ascertained on account of the speedy caving in of the sides. 
Nothing was found in it but some traces of broken bucket staves. From the 
loose nature of the gravel in which the well was sunk, it must originally have 
been lined with wood throughout its depth. 

To the west and north of the house nothing further in the way of foundations 
could be traced, except here and there portions of the wall lining the streets on 
the south and west. 

Besides the architectural fragments found which have already been noticed, 
a piece of the base moulding (Plate XXIV. fig. 4) of some building was 
dug up in Jnsula ILI. Near the north-east angle of the same insula a large 
stone with mouldings upon it, and a lewis hole in its upper surface, was 
brought to light (Plate XXIV. fig. 6); it may have been the impost of an arch. 
A fragment of ornamental sculpture also came from a trench near, and the 
pinnacle of a gable, of almost medieval aspect, (Plate XXIV. figs. 7 and 8) was 
also dug up in this insula. Near the hypocaust in the south-east angle a frag- 
ment of an ornamented flue-tile was found. 

Window glass was more plentiful in Insule IL. and III. than in Insula I., as 
also were the remains of querns. Twenty fragments of these, of different stones, 
were dug up in the first-named insu/e, 

Another hoard of coins must be mentioned which lay concealed amongst the 
foundations at the south-east source of Insula I11. The coins were contained in a 
broken pot and, like those of the hoard in Insula I., were all of the later emperors. 

It is impossible, within the limits of this paper, to give further details of the 
many objects of interest found: of the ornaments in bone and shale; of a statuette 
in terra-cotta (perhaps an image of Lucina or Latona); of the fragment of another 
(possibly a Venus), both belonging to a class common in Gaul; to speak of the 
indications of the painter’s trade, or of the many relics in iron, amongst which 
may be detected traces of the handicrafts of the husbandman, the gardener, the 
blacksmith, the goldsmith, the carpenter, and the mason ; in fact, several lengthy 
papers might be filled before the subjects suggested by the finds of this year 
were exhausted." 

* Amongst the pottery was one small jar with the word “ mixvriont” scratched in very distinct 


letters round the upper part under the rim. It was found in pit A, Insula HI. 
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The accompanying plan of the city (Plate XXV.) shows all the discoveries 


made on the site up to date of which any record has been kept. 


Nore oN THE ANIMAL Remains rouND DURING Excavations av Sircuesrer, 1891, 


The animal remains found at Silchester in the course of the excavations of 
1891 were, as usual on Romano-British sites, very numerous; but most of the 
bones were in a fragmentary condition, and with the exception of one fairly 
perfect skeleton of a dog, and some few other bones, generally vertebra, 
that appeared to correspond, the remains were wholly disjointed, hardly any two 
bones being certainly from the same animal. They were found all over the area 
excavated, often in very unlikely places. The rubbish pits yielded a large 
number, especially of the skulls of dogs, and of the horn-cores of oxen, the latter 
often with their frontal bones. Stags’ antlers, both worked and unworked, 
occurred almost everywhere, but no place was uncovered which could be said to 
have been specially used as a manufactory of stags’ horn implements. Many of 
the largest and finest antlers were found in the southern part of Insula I. 

[In a pit in Jnsula ILL. was found a pelvis or mortarium, broken into two pieces, 
but with part of its contents still remaining and partially adhering to it. This 
proved to be a mass of vegetable matter, probably the remains of fruit pulp, enclos- 
ing the stones of at least two varieties of cherry and twoof plum. The pelvis shows 
the marks of a knife, and part of the vegetable matter, including one plum stone, 
still adheres to it. 

From a trench in Jnsu/a III. was obtained, from a depth of about 2 feet below 
the present surface, an ordinary black pot covered with a large flint stone and 
containing the almost perfect skeleton of a small fish. This was probably of the 
carp family, but both the head and tail are wanting. When found the scales were 
almost undisturbed and in their natural order. In addition to the bones in the 
black pot, four other detached vertebre of fish were found, of a species not yet 
identified. Great numbers of oyster shells, both large and small, were dug up 
all over the sites excavated, but only one snail shell, of doubtful derivation, 

2e2 
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So far as they have yet been identified the bones found at Silchester are 
those of: 


Ox (Bos longifrons). Badger (Meles tarus). 
Sheep (Ovis aries). Cat (Felis catus). 
Goat (Capra hircus—probably). Dog (Canis familiaris 7). 
Stag (Cervus elaphus). Cock (Phasianus gallus). 
Roe (( ‘apreolus capred). Raven (Corvus corax). 
Horse (Hquus caballus). Wild Swan (Cygnus ferus). 
Pig (Sus scrofa). Crow (Corvus—probably). 
Carp. 


Of molluses, shells of the Oyster, and Periwinkle (one shell) have also been 
found. 

Ox (Bos longifrons). The bones of this animal were very numerous and evenly 
distributed. They consist chiefly of (1) horn-cores, often with the whole or part 
of the frontal bones attached ; (2) fragments of skulls; (3) jaw-bones, in one case 
a pair; and (4) metacarpal and metatarsal bones. Many of these last are fairly 
well preserved, and from them and the skulls it is hoped the approximate size of 
the animals may be estimated. It is possible there may be two sub-varieties. 
Many of the bones show marks of the knife, and the splint-bones have often been 
detached for the manufacture of pins and other small objects. One such was 
found partially trimmed down for use. 

Sueer (Ovis aries). Sheep bones were very numerous, mostly jaw-bones, meta- 
tarsals, and metacarpals; and all that are sufficiently perfect for measurement 
have been preserved. Among them are the occipital portions of two skulls, each 
showing the foramen magnum. 

Goat (Capra hircus). The presence of the bones of this animal is not distinctly 
marked and they are always difficult to distinguish from those of the sheep. A 
few bones probably those of the goat have been found. 

The bones of oxen and sheep are those of smali animals, and although their 
examination and measurement have not yet been completed, it is evident that in 
size they correspond with those found by Lieut.-Gen. Pitt-Rivers in his excavations 
at Rotherley and Woodcuts. 

Rep Deer (Cervus elaphus). No complete antlers of the red deer have been 
found at Silchester, but many fragments, all of which have been carefully pre- 
served. With two or three exceptions the antlers had all been shed, and not cut 
from the head of the animal after death, and nearly all show marks of the saw or 
knife. Many pieces are partly worked into knife-handles and other objects. There 
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are also a metatarsal and a few other bones of the stag. The animals from which 
the antlers and bones are derived must all have been of large size. 

Roe Derr (Capreolus caprea). Two almost perfect horns, a metatarsal bone 
(length mm. 185), a metacarpal (length mm. 151), and a fragment of skull are the 
remains of this animal as yet identified. It does not appear to have been common. 

Horse (Equus caballus). The bones of the horse were not nearly so common 
at Silchester as those of the ox, sheep, and dog, and there is no positive evidence 
that its flesh was used for food. The only well-preserved metacarpal (cannon 
bone) measures mm. 220, and four perfect metatarsals mm. 283, 267, 262, and 
252 respectively. Two fragments of skulls, two small pieces of mandibles with 
some incisor teeth remaining, numerous other teeth, chiefly molars, found 
scattered throughout the area excavated, and some few other bones complete the 
list. 

Like the oxen and sheep, the horses must have been very small animals. 

Pia (Sus serofa). The bones of the pig were very numerous, but in bad con- 
dition. Fragments of skulls, some with teeth, were found, and many boars’ tusks. 
All or nearly all the remains seem to be those of the domestic variety. 

Bapeer (Meles tavus). One very fine and almost perfect skull of this animal 
was found. The badger is still frequently met with at Silchester, where it finds 
shelter in the ruins of the Roman wall surrounding the town, but there is no 
reason for believing that this skull is modern. 

Car (Felis catus). One large and well preserved skull with mandibles and 
teeth nearly perfect, the occipital and parietal parts of a smaller skull, and 
several bones of the extremities, all from the excavations of 1891, have been 
identified by Professor Stewart" as those of the cat. The skulls were after- 
wards carefully compared by Professor Stewart, Dr. Edward Hamilton, and Mr. 
Tegetmeyer with all the skulls of cats in the museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and with four from Dr. Hamilton’s own collection, with a view of 
determining whether they were of the wild or domestic breed. The differences 
between the bones of the wild and domestic cat are very small, and modern 
specimens are almost always open to doubt whether they are truly wild or only 
feral. All that can be said in the present case is that neither of the skulls showed 
any distinctive signs that would have led to the conclusion that they were the 
skulls of wild or even of feral cats, had they been modern. It is, therefore, 
highly probable that they were domestic. This inference is strengthened by the 


* Hunterian Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons, 
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fact that two tiles from Silchester bear footprints, impressed upon them when the 
clay was soft, which have been recognised as those of cats. It is certainly more 
likely that domestic cats should walk across tiles when laid out to dry at their 
place of manufacture, than that wild cats should do so. 

Doa (Canis familiaris ?). More than twenty skulls of dogs more or less perfect 
were found, mostly in the rubbish pits. These varied very much in size from a 
large wolf-like skull to one small and rounded, the occipital ridge of which has 
quite disappeared. All seem to be dolichocephalic. In one of the pits in Insula 
[I., at a depth of nearly six feet from the present surface, was the almost complete 
skeleton of a dog, of medium size, but showing no remarkable features. Two 
radi, of which there are a large number, as well as of the other bones of the 
extremities, are much bent, and have belonged to very crooked-legged dogs. 
The ulnae of similar animals were found near Rushmore by Lieut.-Gen. Pitt 
Rivers." 

Birps. The most common birds’ bones after those of the domestic fowl have 
been identified as those of the raven (corvus). The occipital parts of the skull of 
one very large and old bird were found, and pieces of the skull of a second. The 
raven is believed to be now quite extinct in the neighbourhood of Silchester, and 
the numerous bones found amongst the Roman remains would almost point to its 
having formerly lived there in a semi-domestic state. Considerable remains of 
the wild swan (eygnus), all apparently from one bird, were recovered. The 
numerous bones of the domestic fowl, especially the spurs of cocks, seem to 
show the presence of at least two varieties. 

These notes are unavoidably very imperfect, and a far wider field of observa- 
tion is required before any trustworthy general inferences can be drawn from the 
remains found at Silchester, but there is every reason to hope that the work of 
future years will yield results that will add greatly to our knowledge, and will 
throw much light upon the favna and possibly the flora of the time of the Roman 
occupation of Britain. 

I am indebted to Professor Stewart and Dr. Hamilton for their kindness in 
examining and determining many of the bones, and to Mr. J. W. Clark, F.S.A., 
of Cambridge, for his examination of the skeleton of the dog from Insula IL. 

Herpert Jongs. 


® Excavations in Cranborne Chase, i. 172; ii. 223. 
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XV.—Calais and the Pale. By the Honourable Harotp Artaur Sec. S.A. 


Read June 18, 1891. 


Wuen Queen Mary was dying, according to Mistress Rice as quoted by Holinshed, 
she declared, ‘‘ When I am dead and opened you shall find Calais lying in my 
heart.” 

In her letter of January 7, 1558, to the gentlemen of every shire, urging them 
to raise men for the succour of that town, which though she was not then aware of 
it had already fallen; the Queen spoke of Calais as the chief jewel of the realm. 
That it was so in the opinion of many there is no doubt, and the delineations of the 
English possessions in France of those days always present the district as viewed 
from this country, that is with the actual south at the top of the map. The Pale 
contained some 120 square miles of territory, and should have been self-supporting, 
but for the terrible arrears which had accumulated, and the heavy charges for the 
continual reparation of the sea front and works of Calais. Of the state of this 
possession during the English occupation the French records naturally are silent, 
and with the capture of the town the greater part of any English sources of 
information passed out of our hands. Fortunately the great survey made in 1556 
gives us many details, and on that and other authorities the following state of 
Calais and the Pale just one and a-half years before its loss is founded. It will 
be seen that the Pale extended from Gravelines to near Wissant, and reached 
inland about six to nine miles. It was divided roughly into the high country on 
the west and the low country on the east, and was intersected by numerous 
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roads and watergangs, while large plashes of water and vast marshes covered a 
great extent of the land. To the English occupation, however, was due the great 
network of canals and banks which had reduced to arable and grazing land the 
greater part of the low country. The large trade passing through the port neces- 
sitated the construction and maintenance of good roads and canals, and the cessa- 
tion of this trade on its capture by the French threw back the country to a con- 
siderable extent. It is not proposed to touch on the events of the loss of Calais, 
but merely to show what was the state of this district at the time when we 


allowed it to be snatched from us. * 


* The survey of Calais and the Pale in 1556 is to be found in two large volumes in the Public 
Record Office. These are known as vols. 371, 372 of Miscellaneous books formerly in the Aug- 


mentation Office, and the first bears as its title: 


Caleis. A New Survey thereof. 
Ye Marches made up A® Dni. 1556”. 
These volumes give the names of the owners, the extent and boundaries, rent, and in some cases 
the names of every holding in the town and Pale. Besides these particulars the parish bounds, the 
are also noted; but the 


principal roads, waterways, &c. as determined by the “ Compass Marine’ 
map to which the survey refers, and on which no doubt all the bearings were plotted, has not yet been 
found. The distances are given in rods of low-country measure, but the length of that unit is difficult 
to determine. It must be remarked that the various bearings are as a rule given to within a quarter 
of a point only, and, as a compass point equals 11} degrees, a considerable margin for error must be 
allowed for. In many cases also wrong bearings have been noted, as may be seen by the reciprocals. 
The variation of the magnetic compass has not been recorded at an earlier date than 1576, but as in 
this survey the bearing of Dover Castle, from the Howberg on the borders of Scales ard Sandgate, 
is noted as north-west by west quarter west, and the actual bearing is north-west three-eighths west, 
we are enabled to calculate that the magnetic variation in 1556 was about 7 points or 10° west. In 
one or two cases in the survey, it is noted that a half point to the south must be allowed on 
certain bearings, “for so the compass stoode.” This may have been due to the deflection of the 
compass; but in any case it will be seen that great exactitude was not the rule. However, William 
Pettit, the surveyor, has in this survey thrown more light on the state of the Pale than anyone 
else, and has unfortunately not been consulted by subsequent historians or geographers as much as 
his work deserves. 

The Edward LV. terrier often quoted in this paper is to be found in the Public Record Office 
under the title of Augmentation Office Book 407. It is described within as a Terrar and Rentale of 
the Revenues of the lands holden of the King wtyn his Lordshippe of Oye, also a Terrar by mesurage 
and rentall of the parishes of S. Omerkerk, Hereway, Hofkirk, Lordship of Marke, Guempe parish, 
Newkirk parish, Mark parish, 8S. George Church parish. It appears to have been copied at a later 
period from one prepared in Edward IV's. reign. It is an 8vo. book, and bound with it is the 
“ Inventary of all the churches in the high and low country, taken the xxix of May, A° 1553.” 


This is printed in Appendix V, 
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The original limits of the English territory comprised in the expression Calais 
and the Pale may be roughly determined by the terms of the Peace of Bretigny 
in 1560; “ the treaty with King John,” so frequently referred to in the disputes 
between Henry VIII. and the French on the subject of Cowbridge, near Ardres, 
in 1540. The limits assigned by the treaty are thus given in Rymer: 

“Item habebit Rex Angliae castrum et villam de Caleys; Castrum, villam, et 


Harl. MS. 380, entitled “ A Rental of the Crown Lands and Revenues in Calais and Guines and 
the marches therof, 6 Ed. VI.” is an account of the holdings in Calais and the Pale. The names of 
several are given, but their position and extent are not described. The rents of the parishes differ 
from those given in the survey. This MS. has apparently formed the groundwork of all that, is 
known about the English Pale by French writers. 

A MS. in the Public Record Office, described as Calais, Liberties, and Privileges, 1 Hen. VIII. 
Duchy of Lancaster, Class xxv. m. N. 23. gives an account of many of the ancient customs and 
privileges of the Pale. It is a recapitulation and confirmation of early charters. 

Of printed books which have been consulted, the following are the chief; but it must be 
remembered that with regard to French works on the subject, there is a natural absence of 
information so far as the period of the English occupation is concerned, and it must be added 


that the writers have in most instances copied the earlier works. In point of date the earliest is: 


(1) Les Annales de la ville de Calais et du pays recong us, by P. Bernard, 1715. (2) The next, 
Histoire de la ville de Calais et du Calaisis, by le Febvre, 1766. This is a large work in two volumes 
Lto. with maps, plans, &e. (3) The Notice Hi torique iT it ancien et moderne du Calaisis de 
l Ardresis et des pays de Bredenarde et de lV Angle, by P. J. Collet, 1833, is good for the information 


about the immediate neighbourhood of the Pale, but is hardly original. (4) The Annals and Legenda 


of Calais, by R. C. Calton, 1852, is a pleasant account of the town and district, but deals more with 
the romantic history of the place. (5) Les Annales de Calais, by C. Demotier, 1856, gives the chief 
events concerning Calais in chronological order, but most of them belong to the period subse- 
quent to 1558. (6) Les Tablettes Historiques du Calaisis, by C. Landrin, 1888, are very interesting 
and cover very many points; but the learned author is more concerned naturally with the place as 
affecting the history of the Huguenots. (7) The Dictionnaire Hist rique et Archéologique du déy arte- 
ment du Pas de Calais, published by “ La Commission Départmentale des Monuments,” and compiled 
by M. l'Abbé Haignéré, is a very excellent work, and one which would prove a good model for a 
history of any district. (8) Harbaville’s Mémorial Historique et Archéologique du département du Pas 
de Calais, 1842, gives very slight notices of the parishes. (9) Ernest Lejeune’s Histoire de Calais et 
des Pays circonvoisins, 1880, is based very largely on the earlier works already mentioned. A few 
plans, &c. are given, but the extraordinary number of printer's errors make the work less useful 
than its predecessors. (10) Brullé’s notes of the Calais street names is a useful and careful tract. Of 
course for accounts of the Pale in English times, the two volumes published by the Camden Society, 
viz., (11) The Chronicle of Calais, edited by John Gough Nichols, 1846, and (12) the Commentary 
on the Services, §c. of William Lord Grey de Wilton, K.G., edited by Sir Philip Egerton, 1847, are by 
far the best and most interesting. These give some of the maps and plans to be found in the 
Cottonian MS. Aug. 
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dominium de Merk; Villas, castra et dominia de Sandgate, Coloigne, Hammes, 
Wale, et Oye, cum terris, boscis, marois, rivis, redditibus, dominiis, advocationibus 
ecclesiarum, et omnibus aliis pertinentiis, et locis, interjacentibus infra metas et 
bundas qua sequuntur; videlicet, De Caleys usque ad filum rivi coram Graveling ; 
et etiam, per filum ejusdem rivi, totum in circuitu Langle ; et etiam rivi qui vadit 
ultra Poil; et etiam per eundem rivum, qui cadit in magnum lacum de Guynes, 
et usque Freton; et exinde per vallem, in cireuitu montis Calbally, includendo 
eundem montem, et etiam usque ad mare, cum Sangate, et omnibus suis per- 
tinentiis. 

Item, dictus Rex Angliae habebit castrum, et villam, et totum integraliter 
comitatum de Guynes, ete.” 

Of the places above mentioned most will be at once recognised on referring to 
the modern map (Plate XXVI.), but a few of them need some explanation. 
Langle was the south-east part of the territory called by the English in later 
times The Hook. In modern times the country outside this Hook is called by 
the French the Pays de l’angle. The “ Poil” cannot be identified with any 
modern name. The Lacus de Guynes was Guines Plash, now drained. Montis 
‘“ Calbally ” is rendered in the French copy of the treaty “ Calkully,” whence 
some writers have claimed that it referred to Calkwell, but as there is no high 
ground there, nor was there any frontier in that part, it is clear that the Mount 
Cople of the survey of 1556 (Mont Couple of to-day) was meant, the English 
boundary being outside of it. 

The northern boundary of the English Pale was the sea, and commencing at 
the western end by the cliffs of Scales with the headland of Blancnez, then called 
Blacnes, next came the dunes of Sandgate, which led to the saltmarsh called 
Dykeland, until the mouth of the river of Hammes was reached at Calais. 
Ascending this river, which was the continuation of the haven of Calais, the fort 
and sluices of Newenham Bridge were reached, and then large plashes or flashes, 
as they are still called in Hampshire; after these the river, on which at the 
various bridge heads were the bulwarks or forts forming the real line of defence. 
Into Calais Haven also fell the river of Guines, which, after leaving that town, 
traversed the large marsh lands lying south of the great stony bank from 
Newenham Bridge to Mark, and having crossed the parish of St. Peter’s entered 
East of Calais the land on the sea-shore was 


the town of Calais in canal form. 
The actual shore was called the 


low and subject to the inroads of the sea. 
Hemmes or Flow Marsh, in French renelétures, behind which the Polders and 
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Cling* formed an intermediate district behind which again the arable lands of 
Mark and Oye lay. So the English territory stretched up to Gravelines and even 
beyond,” for the modern Canal de Gravelines or straight cut to the sea did not 
exist, and the waters of the Flemish Gracht, now the Drach, found their way to 
the sea some distance east of the present port. Though the Sluice Haven and its 
southern continuation the Gracht was considered the English frontier, it seems 
that a large piece of land hounded on the east by the modern River Aa and 


* The word Cling I have not found in any dictionary in a suitable sense, but Mr. Norman, F.S.A 
informs me that the similar word Clink, which occurs in the topography of South London, was there 
associated with a street between the river and the site of Winchester House. Clink Street still 
exists, and is crossed by Stoney Street. Cling and Polders may then be the term for expressing the 
idea of a stony steep of land near the shore, and the polders or dyked pastures. 

» The ancient limits of the Pale on the north-east appear to have extended some distance beyond 
the present canal or river connecting Gravelines with the sea, and the following note in the survey of 
1556 explains this : 

The East Hemmes of Oye: The town of Gravelin as tenants to the Eschevins of St Omer and 
they as tenant to the C® de S* Pol, who holds the same of the grant of Edward, pretend that a piece of 
land called St Polles Hemes, which they say is so much ground as is contained from the sea on the north 
between Gravelin Havon on the east and the level of the three posts or stakes set as it seems in our 
level levelling from the sea to the uttermost of the Spriory lands towards Flanders; although they 
seem to have been none other than stakes fitte for the cattle to rubbe on, the which clayme our 
auncyente recordes of rentale and enquines for the Lordshippe of Marke and Oye do dysprove, the 
same rentales and enquines butting and lymyting the farme of the Greate Coppe easte upon the Havon 
of Gravelyn and southe on the [yttell Coppe Hemmes and the beake waye and butting the Lyftell 
Coppe Hemmes easte upon the Greate Coppe Hemmes and south upon the Sluice Hemmes and St 
Pole Hemmes, and butting the Sluice Hemmes east upon the Havon of Gravelyn and S?. Pole Hemm 
whereby it appeareth that the S* Pole Hemmes lande lyeth in canton-wise against the river within 
of the Sluice Hemmes and stretched on no further to the north than a waye which was called 
the Beake waye. For so much as the butting of the Lytte!! Coppe Hemmes easte against the Greate 
Coppe Hemmes and the Greate Coppe Hemmes butting east upon the river do prove that the Greats 
Coppe Hemmes stretched by the river towards the south so farre as all the Little Coppe Hemmes, 
and so the said St Pole to stretch no further north than to a right levell from easte to weste brought 
by the south parte of the Little Coppe Hemmes. Nevertheless after communication thereof had by 
Commyssioners in the reign of Edward the VI. the matter not deeyded nor concluded the said 
Eschevins after the departure of the Commissioners conveyed over unto the said 111. stakes certain 
large stones for markes of their boundes graven with the armes of St Omer and they laide them 
entending to have erected them for monuments and testimony of them lymittes there, which thing 
was done without agreement or knowledge of the Commyssioners and therefore are no limitts which 
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south by a line from the sluices called the Bajettes to the Gracht, was also included 
in the English territory. It was called the Sprury. From this point to the Hook 
the Gracht, with various banks, separated the English Pale from the Imperial 
dominions. The English were thus in a very favourable position for those sudden 
changes of policy which took place in the reign of Henry VIII. 

The south-western boundary of the Pale at the time of the survey was known 
as the Picardy encroachment, and was the result of the quiet action of the French, 
who gradually occupied much of the waste land included with the limits of the 
ancient boundary. Frequent mention is made in state documents of these 
encroachments, and commissioners were often appointed to determine the exact 
line of boundary, but the surrender of the territory about Boulogne in 1550 
helped to make the definition of the two territories very vague. In 1556 the 
limit began at the sea shore near the present boundary of Scales parish, about 
half a mile north of Strones, now Estrouannes, and about 14 mile from the 
ancient boundary. It then ran south-east to Mount Pretez, not now shown on 
the maps, but near the altitude of 150 metres to the west of Fol Empries. 
Thence it turned southward to Mount Cople, the highest point of the ridge of 
high land running from Guines Forest west. The boundary then passed along 
the south of Hervelingen towards Sandingfield, leaving the hospital on the north, 
and following the line of the southern limit of Pitham parish with the Colway 
Wood on the north. From the partition of Pitham and Buccard the line 
ran south-east through the woodland to the chalk pits north-east of Fynes, 
now Fiennes. 

This seems to have been the extent of the encroachment, the ancient boundary 
being undisturbed eastward. 

The ancient boundary of the Pale on the south-west began at the coast where 
the stream now called l’Anglais, then Summers Brook, fell into the sea between 
Whitsand (now Wissant) and Strones (now Estrouannes). About 360 yards from 
this was a place called Linkye, and 1,230 yards along the brook was the ford 
called in 1556 Pont de Callice.* The house where the old way crossed was 300 
yards to the south-east, and at 170 yards further on was the bridge and old ford 
of Pont de Callice, where the tolls used to be levied before the encroachment. 
The head of Summers Brook was 1000 yards south-east of this, and from it the 
boundary followed the way to Mount Cople and then round the hill on the south 
side. The boundary then ran east to the lazar house of Sandingfield, where the 


* See p. 92. 
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road to Boulogne crossed; from this point the boundary ran eastward to Caffers 
or Camfers, now Caffiers, and then, inclining somewhat to the south, it passed by 
Fynes Mill and Fynes Hill to the chalk pits. It was as far as this that the 
Picardy encroachment extended. The old boundary continued eastward, drawing 
a little to the south till the end of the trees in Park Valley, when it turned south 
south-east through the woods to the great trees called Houches Brittone on the 
edge of Buckholt (Bouquehault) Common. It was at this point that the English 
street began, which, running outside the Pale as far as the chalk pits, seems to 
have been a still older boundary in these parts. The street took the line now 
shown as the southern limit of Guines parish, and after passing the chalk pits 
ran apparently inside the old boundary at varying distances from it until the 
sea coast was reached. This English street and the two boundaries are minutely 
described in the survey. From Houches Brittone the old boundary ran north- 
east to Camp village, the eastern portion of which was always French. On 
reaching Ballangen the boundary skirted that parish, reaching south to the 
Ewlin Way at the foot of the hill called the Humblingberg. This, though not 
shown on the map, was probably the spot marked as 35 metres in altitude. From 
this point the boundary ran for a mile or so in a northerly direction till the 
marshy land prevented the frontier from being clearly defined until the Ballangen 
Bulwark was reached. From this place the great river from Boothackes marked 
the limits of the Pale as far as the Cowbridge, from which a line with bends and 
curves extended as far as Boot’s Bulwark and the west end of the Polyvard. 

The high country is totally dissimilar from the low country; in the former 
the villages are generally found nestling down in small valleys, and are often not 
visible till within a very short distance. The roads in this part are often winding 
and circuitous, while in the low country the shortest distance between places has 
controlled the laying out of the roads of the water communications. In the low 
country the inhabitants have been obliged from very early days to continually 
repair and keep in order the numerous ditches and banks, on the good condition of 
which their crops and their cattle alike depended. 

‘“* Waterworks be strange and marvellous to keep in order,” wrote Sir Robert 
Wingfield in 1528, and he had much experience of the truth of this. The greater 
number of the watergangs,* or as they are now called watergands, date from the 
period of the English occupation, and they served not only for the reclamation of 


the land but as highways of communication in peace and war. It will be well 


® The word watergangs occurs as early as 1209 in an inedited charter of La Capelle. 
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therefore in describing what the French call the viahilité of the Pale to note also 
the chief watercourses. 

The oldest road in the Pale was the Ewlin Way, which starting from Sandgate 
ran south-south-east to the borders of Pepling, and then turning south-east, ran 
by Guines to the field of Arches. It can still be traced as a narrow lane unfit for 
wheel traffic. From the lower end of Causie town ran the old and new ways to 
Boulogne and also Guines Way. The first of these ran by Pepling down to the 
old Pont de Callice at the frontier. The New Bullen Way was much the same as 
the present high road passing by the Lazar House at Sandingfield. Guines Way 
ran through the old village of Calkwell and then turned to the south-east, passing 
by St. Tricaise and Hammeswell, reached Guines at its west gate, and left the 
town by the south gate, and continued in a south-east direction. For much of its 
distance it ran parallel to and north of the Ewlin Way. From the Guines Way, 
at a point in Froyton parish, Fynes Way turned southward to Fynes Mill. The 
Bore or Bear Way ran parallel to but south of the Ewlin Way, from near the 
village of Stone. Eventually it separated the parishes of Andren and Camp. 
Another great road was the Colham Way from the river of Guines through Colham 
village to Guemp Bridge. Here it changed its name to Guemp Street, and passing 
through that village reached Newkerk. Here it again changed its name to V 
Street, and passing through Old Kerk passed out of the Pale at Capel Bridge, now 
called Barri¢re de France. In Mark and Oye were other important roads, such as 
Procession Way, Our Ladie’s Way, Bandike Street, Calice Dam, and the Way to 
the Sluice. There were also in this part, the Way to Tartars Land, Market Street, 
the Lodge Way, &c. South of Guemp Street were Slang Street, now Rue Serpen- 
tine, Knight or Riddar Street, and Middle Street. These ran in the same direction 
as the English street or Polyvard forming the southern portion of this part of the 
Pale. Of the smaller roads there were many, but as the majority of them have 
much changed it would be useless here to identify them all. In Sandgate were the 
Beggars Way, Gallows Way, Holte Way, &c. Between the Scunnage and Colham 
was the Delph or Elf Way, and between Bonnings and Froyton on the west of 
Pitham and Nele on the east ran Cokilian Street with its continuation Margaret 
Street. 

In the lower part of Mark were Cranebrook Street, North Lead Street, Mary 
Lead Street, Middle Street, ete. In the southern portion of the Pale were the 
Buck Way from Fynes to Guines, the Green or Middle Way, Stony Street or 
Rue des Pierres, the Morrell Way, etc. 

In the Marsh were several banks and ways with their drains on one or both 
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sides, such as the New Main Wall, the New South Way, Coskie’s Way, the 
High Thorn Way, the March Bank, Michaelmas Bank, ete. The number of banks 
and ways in the low country was very great, and in a report by a jury temp. 
Henry VIII. it is remarked that “every ground though it pass not two or three 
acres large is dyked rounde aboute.” 

These ditches led into the larger watergangs, which varied in breadth from 
eight to twenty-four feet, and formed the arterial system of the district. Of 
these many still exist and many new ones have been cut in some parts, whilst 
in others, the drainage of the ground having been effected, the old watergangs 
have been obliterated. 

The chief waterways of the Pale were in the western part, the river of 
Hammes and the river of Guines. From near Mark town ran the Havon under 
various names to the Sluice near Gravelines, and from it were several large water- 
courses branching off to the north and south, while to the west the Havon, under 
the name of the Old Great River, reached eventually to the great plash near 
Newenham Bridge. Of these feeders of the Havon the chief on the north were 
the North and South watergangs, running generally east and west, and joining the 
Havon near the Sprury. On the north side also were the continuations of several 
large watergangs coming from the south, such as the Flemish Gracht, now the 
Drach, the Harraway, now the Watergand de Nouvelle Eglise, the Sandrinne 
or Chauntryne, now the Sauve en Temps, the Hollet, now the Houlet. There were 
also others, such as the Nonnerie, the Kettings, etc. In the notes on the various 
parishes will be found many others, such as the Stake Mart,* the Ven or Fenne,’ 
the Baines,° the Quade,’ the Fleete," etc. The inexact nature of the survey, as 
noticed elsewhere, prevents a close identification of all of these with their modern 
equivalents, but it is hoped that further information may enable a map of the 
country as it was to be drawn up later. 

Of the defensive works of the Pale the chief were the three fortresses of 
Newenham Bridge, Hammes Castle, and Guines Castle. Besides these were the 
series of bulwarks or small forts, in some cases actually on the frontier, in others 
at a distance within. 

Those within the boundary consisted of a series of small works placed at or 
near the bridges on the roads leading to Hammes River.’ These, which were 


* W! du Trackmaer. > W? de la Vieille Eglise. © W 4 Banse Vernalde. 
W* Banse Dutracq. Sauvage. 
‘ On Little Bridge Creek in Calkwell was a bulwark not mentioned, except in the description of 
the Fishery. St. Tricaise bulwark was evidently on the north side of the river. 
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apparently only for infantry were as follows: Froyton Bulwark, Nele Bulwark, 
St. Tricaise Bulwark. It was between the first two that the forces of the Duke 
of Guise poured into the inner part of the Pale on January 2, 1558. The date of 
these works is not known, but the fact that some of the church bells of St. Tricaise 
were sold for the construction or repair of that bulwark suggests that they dated 
from the time of Lord Cobham’s tenure of office, 2 Edward VI., as he had 
previously redelivered the bells to that church. 

From St. Tricaise Bulwark to one of the numerous plashes ran the Rampire 
of Hammes with its turnpikes or entrances. 

The next small work was Andren Bulwark, situated near Clairsous on the 
modern map. It only appears in the map of M. P. l’Espinoy* and the Cottonian 
map. Beyond this was Ballangen Bulwark, also called Jones Bulwark from the 
captain of it in 1545. This was a larger work, for in the 1547 Inventory its 
armament is given as 1 sacre, 2 fawcons, 3 slings, 5 fowlers, 5 bases all of iron, 
besides 19 hagbusshes and 10 handguns, in fact a battery of 16 pieces. Its 
position on the frontier and near the Cowbridge was important. Next came the 
Mount on the great river of Ballangen, also called Boothackes Mount, situated 
a little south of the modern Pont sans Pareil. No armament is mentioned for 
this in the inventory, so it was probably not so large as the last work, or the next 
called Boots Bulwark, situated at the south corner of Guemp parish and getting 
its name from a former tenant of this part of the Pale. The armament of Boots 
Bulwark was 2 brass fawcons, 1 fawcon, 3 slings, 4 fowlers, and 5 bases of iron, 
besides 16 demyhacks or handguns, in all 15 pieces of ordnance. The next 
works also were on the Polyvard or English street. The first, Harraway Bulwark 
was at the lower end of the street of that name. It was also called Habberdyne 
Bulwark, probably in compliment to the count of St. Pol, who had lands in the 
east of the Pale, and whose son John of Luxemburgh, bastard of St. Pol, temp. 
Henry V., was also lord of Haburdyne. The Red Bush Bulwark mentioned in 
the survey appears to have been the same. The armament of this fort was 3 
slings, 3 fowlers, 4 bases, 11 hagbusshes, all of iron, and 4 demyhacks. The two 
next forts, Crablers and Knowles, were situated, the first at where is now Pont 
Neuf, and the other at the Hoke, where is now shown on the map Fort Rebus, 
at the junction of the Gracht and the English Polyvard. These seem to have had 
no guns. ‘The size of the Gracht and the Sluice Havon would account for the 


* This is a copy of an older map of the sixteenth century, and by the kind permission of 
Commandant D'Or, I was permitted to examine it in the citadel of Calais, where it now hangs. 
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absence of forts along the eastern line of the Pale; and the Castle of Oye, though 
a strong one, was so far inland as hardly to constitute it a frontier defence. 


To return now to the 


larger works of Newen- tz 
W. Water, coloured Red in Oriciaal 
sketches and plan in the G. Grass, colowred Green im Original 
R. Roads, coloured Yellow in Original 
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thing of its arrangement, - 
but there was a keep, for 
its bearings occur often in 
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stocks, all of iron. In fact 

55 pieces in all, and most of them very light; but the fort was merely a ¢ét 
du pont for Calais. It had its own commander and garrison, and the sketch 
plan (fig. 1), shows several buildings. The name was probably a corruption 
of its Latin one Newna, but the French have always called it Neuillet or Nieulay. 
After 1558 it was further strengthened, and a square fort with four bastions is 
seen in a plan of 1633. In 1680 Vauban constructed the present work on the 
old site, where now, as then, it acts as an outwork to Calais, and controls the 
letting in and out of the water of a portion of the district. 

The small plan of Guines Castle in Cott. MS. Aug. I. ii. 71 (fig. 2, see p. 12), 
shows the castle of quadrangular form with eleven towers on its circuit, and the 
Catt communicating by brayes with a trefoil-shaped work at the south-east, and 
another at the south-west. In the Domestic State Papers of Henry VIII. for 
1536," is an inventory of the armament, etc., of the English fortresses in France. 
In this inventory the following places are named at Guines Castle, and some 
may be identified : 

xi. 488. 
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The Mount, beginning at the east end from the Whight Gate to Preste Tower, 


called the short ward. The vault under the Mount. 
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Fig. 2. PLAN OF GUINES CASTLE. (From Cott. WS. Aug. I. ii. 71.) 


The Preste Tower. The 
Chapel Ward. The Long 
Ward. TheChamber Ward. 
The Catt. The Keep. 
The Gate House. The Ward 
House. The Utter Herse. 
The Brayes called the 
Doves. Pirton’s Bulwark 
in the Brayes. The wall 
next the bulwark. The 
half - tower and its vault 
next. Whethill’s Bulwark 
and vault in the Brayes. 
The BaseCourt. The North 
Bulwark. The South Bul- 
wark. The court within 
the castle. The bulwark 
next the Whight Tower. 
The Ordnance House with 
its gallery, loft, and house 
beneath, and the chambers 
of crossbows and hand- 
gonnes, and of wildfire, 

If any reliance may be 
placed on the picture at 
Hampton Court, the large 


trefoil-shaped works south-east and south-west of the castle were not built in 


1520, but it is to be feared that the view is almost an imaginary one." 


® In the 1547 inventory are other notices as to towers, etc. from which we learn that of the body 


of the castle, next to the Old Gatehouse was the Corner tower, this quarter being toward the park 


hedge. 


The quarter between this and the Storke Tower was toward the town. The quarter from 


the Storke Tower to the Mill Tower was toward the marsh, and that from the Mill Tower to the Gate 


House was toward the Base Court. 


* cassymate.” Pirton’s Bulwark, the Keep, Whethill’s Bulwark, 


Catt are all mentioned. 


The traverse wall is also mentioned, and of the Brayes, the 


the three cornered Bulwark, the 


The clock tower, now seen on the mound of the Catt, is the second one that has been built since 


the English days, and dates from 1763. 


The cellar of this tower was used as a prison till 1794. 
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From the plan it will be seen that the castle was enclosed by a wall with 
small square towers at the north-eastern and north-western corners, and the 
whole, including the town, was surrounded by a ditch. Tbe armament of the 
castle was in 1547, 56 pieces of brass and 250 of iron, many of the pieces being 
of large calibre, such as 4 cannon, 2 culverines, 22 sacres, 8 fawcons, 6 faw- 
conetts, 4 robinetts, 18 serpentines, ete. The town of Guines also had 56 pieces 
for its defence. The accounts of the siege as detailed by lord Grey, Churchyard, 


and others mention many of the 


sites noticed above. Of the castle 


there are no remains now save 


some large banks and the great 
circular mound on which stood 
the Catt. 

Hammes Castle is figured in 
small sketches and with a little 
plan in the Cottonian MS. (Fig. 3). 


In the picture of the Field of the 40) 
Cloth of Gold, also, it is seen in a —-x- 


the midst of the marsh land, the 
chief object between Guines and 
the towers of Calais on the hori- ie 
zon. The massive mounds on 

which the castle and its outwork 
stood are all that remains of the i 


Walk 


fortress, the site of which is seen, 5 pray oy (From Cott. MS. Avg. 71.) 
on modern maps close to the 

farm called Fort Chateau. The castle was a pentagonal work with towers at 
each angle, and a gateway in the longer or western face, communicating with the 
Base Court between it and the outwork. This latter consisted of three towers 
with their curtains, forming a line with two flanks, the northern of which had 
another tower at its eastern extremity, just beyond the west face of the pentagon, 
and protecting the entrance from the causeway. The inventory of 1536 mentions 
the following localities: St. Catherine’s Ward on the Mount, St. Gertrude’s 
Tower, the Wardrobe Tower, the Entry, the New Tower, the Slepar’s Ward in the 
tower there, the Gate to the Mount, the Gate House, the Base Court inthe Mount’s 
Tower, Worsley’s Tower, and the Armory. In the inventory of 1547 the armory is 


given as 13 guns of brass, 71 of iron, in all 84 pieces ; of which 5 were broken or not 
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good.* The fortress was strong by reason of its position, and had its captain, 
Lord Edward Dudley, not evacuated it by night, might have made as good a 
defence as did Guines. 

It will be seen that, besides Calais and its castle, the defensive works of the 
Pale had, in 1547, an armament of 563 pieces of artillery. These, added to the 
478 pieces at Calais, etc. made a total of 1041, all of which were lost to England. 
It required much time and money to replace them, and Elizabeth had good reason 
to be economical. 

Having now given some idea of the boundaries and main features of the 
Pale, it will be best to consider first the town of Calais, next the Scunnage or 
district immediately around it, and then the various parishes represented by the 
modern communes. These, for convenience, may be dealt with alphabetically 
and according to their English names. Finally, the tolls and customs of the 
Scunnage and other parts of the Pale, with lists of church goods in Calais and 
the Pale, will give some idea of the state of the district in 1556. 

The Calais of 1556 included the existing town and the ground now occupied 
by the citadel and its ditches.” All traces of the English occupation, except the 
parish church and portions of the Staple inn, have disappeared, and the names of 
the streets have undergone many changes since the English left. The disposition 
of the streets, however, is the same as in 1556; and, with the aid of the sketch 
map in Cott. MS. Aug. I. ii. 71 (fig. 4), the sites of the principal buildings may 
be determined.° 

The town, it will be seen, was in the form of a parallelogram, having to its 
north the harbour, or Haven; and with the parish of St. Peter to its south, west, 
and east. This parish of St. Peter, or the Scunnage, is now represented by the 
commune of St. Pierre, with the large manufacturing town of the same name 

* A French inventory of the artillery found at Hammes in 1560 mentions only 10 pieces of 
ordnance, besides 3 muskets and 6 arquebuses 4 crocq as being there in November, Either the fort 
had been much reduced in strength between 1547 and 1560, or the Duke of Guise had carried off 
most of the guns. : 

> The citadel was made by the cutting off and partial! levelling of the western part of the town. 
The bas-relief in stone of Neptune, now over the gateway, was found in 1600 in the sand-hills to the 
east of the town, and is supposed to be of the time of the English occupation. In 1632 the present 
arsenal was built by direction of Cardinal Richelieu, and a bust of that minister was erected. This 
however in 1792 was removed to make way for a “ tree of liberty,” and in 1818 was placed on its 
present pedestal in front of the Hotel de Ville, close to the bust of Eustache de St. Pierre, erected 
there in 1818. In 1638 the powder magazine in the citadel was erected. About 1632 the small 
chapel of St. Nicholas was built, but has of late years been secularised and used as a military store. 

* I have inserted on the plan numbers to indicate such sites of buildings, etc., as I have been 


able to identify. 
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forming a suburb and indeed a rival to Calais. At the north-west corner of the 
old town stood the Castle." It will be best to describe, as well as we may, 
the town, commencing at this point, and then the walls with their towers and 
gates. The Castle, said to have been erected in 1229 by Philip Hurepell, con- 
sisted of a square enclosure with six towers, and a larger one on its western 
face. Though a strong fortress it had the defect that, except at the large tower, 
there were no earthworks. Like other castles, it served as a palace or a prison, 
as occasion required. Edward III. and his queen rested here for a month after 
the capture in 1547, as did the Dauphin in 1558, after its recovery by the French. 
In 1398 Thomas duke of Gloucester was confined here,” having been sent 
prisoner to Calais by his nephew Richard II. In 1533 there was a payment for 
sixteen pieces of painted glass for the chapel window of the castle. Various parts 
of this building are mentioned in 1536 and in 1547, such as the Dongeon within 
the Castle, the Brayes, the Watch House, the South Tower, the Gate House, 
the Shaking Tower. On the north-east, the Gunpowder Tower, the Ladder 
Tower, and the Artillery Chamber. In this last are mentioned, ‘ feighting 
bills of brymingin making,” an early notice of Birmingham manufactures. In 
1547 the armament consisted of 56 pieces of iron and 28 demyhacks (hand-guns).° 

Besides the castle the town was defended by several towers along the walls. 
The whole enceinte was for certain purposes divided into 17 wards, but for 
others into 6 quarters. Commencing at the north-east corner, the highest ground 
in the town, the king’s deputy had charge of the walls and towers from the Beau- 
champ Tower and its bulwark along the east side of the town, as far as the Milk 
Gate. ‘This quarter included four towers, and the armament of Beauchamp Tower, 


* It has generally been said that the castle was destroyed in 1560, but from maps and plans of 
1633, signed by the Minister Argenson, and now in the British Museum, it will be seen that in that 
year the castle still existed, though only possessing the eastern gate tower, the north-west and 
south-west angle towers, and one on the south face. In later plans only the north-west and south- 
west towers are seen, and in one of 1793 the castle is seen only as the cavalier of the north-west 
bastion of the new citadel, the western face of which bastion is formed by the Brayes and two 
towers shown in the Cottonian plan. It is these towers, and not parts of the old castle, which still 
form part of the modern citadel. All traces of the castle have now disappeared. 

> According to Holinshed, his murder took place in the Prince’s Inn, Calais. 

© The armaments given above are those in 1547, as noted inthe Brander MS. penes the Society of 
Antiquaries. The armament of the different towers in 1536 will be found in State Papers, Domestic, 
Henry VIII. xi. 488, but it is probable that there was not much difference between those of 1547 and 
of 1556. Mary, we know, attempted to reduce the garrisons by cassing or discharging some of 


the soldiers, but her inability to clear off the arrears of pay prevented this being done in many cases. 
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on the site of which now stands the lighthouse," and its bulwark was a strong 
one. It consisted of 53 pieces of artillery, including two cannons.” Stretching 
along the east, south, and part of the west sides of the town were also the Brayes 
or low works for infantry, in the ditch and connected with the various bulwarks 
or advanced works by light bridges. It was along the Brayes that the scout 
watch patrolled. 

The High Marshal had charge of the walls from the Milkgate or Millgate 
round to the Prince’s Tower. This quarter included the Milkgate® at the end of 
Milgate Street; the Develyn or Dublyn Tower, with its bulwark at the south-east 
of the town; the next or East Watch-tower; the Day Watch-tower; the sluice by 
which the Guines river entered the town; another tower; and then the tower of 
Our Lady on the walls. There was one small tower still west, and then the 
Prince’s Tower. The Develyn Tower and bulwark were strongly armed, having 
some 65 pieces of artillery, including 2 cannons. 

The Comptroller was in charge of the works from Prince’s Tower as far as the 
Bullen Gate. This quarter included three small towers, then the Northumberland 
Tower, and west of that, two more towers. The Prince’s Tower, which had a 
bulwark or outwork, got its name from the Prince’s Inn, a part of the staple 
buildings. The armament of this quarter was 26 pieces of artillery, mostly 
light ones. 

The Treasurer was in charge of the western end of the town, which included 
the Bullen well quarter," and extended up to the castle. This Bullen Gate was 
one of the most important of the entrances to the town," and had in front of it a 
bulwark. Next to this tower was a small one, and then came the Corner Tower, 


with another tower on the Brayes in front of it.’ North of the Corner Tower were 


* Demotier says, that it was on the spot called La Coulevrine, a name the site had acquired 
after 1713, when the famous Coulevrine de Nancy was transferred thither from Dunkirk. This gun 
was in 1764 sent to Douai and melted down. 

® The cannon in 1588 was a sixty-pounder with a bore of 8 inches. 

© The Cottonian plan shows a double gate at the end of Milgate Street, but in a more exact 
plan of 1633, signed by the French minister Argenson, the gate is not seen. The Day Watch- 
tower is shown as a large closed work, and named Tour de la Grille. 

In this part, but to the east of the gate, was the Queen’s Tower, at the end of Exchequer, 
or Chequer or Farthing Street. Other towers, as the Mermayden Tower, ete., were hereabouts, but 
cannot be attributed with certainty. 

© There were fifty-three guns mounted on it. 

‘ The Snayle Tower and Snayle’s Bulwark is mentioned as on the south-west, but more definite 
description is not given, 
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three towers, the second and third of which were respectively the Under-Marshal’s 
Tower and the West Watch-house. Where the Brayes ended opposite to the first 
of the three was an angular tower. The armament of this quarter consisted of 
25 pieces, including 2 cannons on the Boulogne gate. 

The counterscarp of the town ditch turned to the north-west, near the Watch- 
house, so as to include the castle, and then due west to a large tower connected 
by a curtain with another at the west end of the wharf. These two towers and 
their curtain form the face of the north-west bastion of the present citadel, and are 
all that remain of the old works of Calais. From the tower at the wharf ran a pier 
or jetty, which formed the west boundary of the West Haven. There were gaps 
in this jetty to allow of vessels passing through to Newenham Bridge, and at the 
end of it, almost touching Rushbank, was a fort. 

Commencing now at the north-west corner of the town,* the Under-Marshal 
had charge of the five towers west of the Water Gate. The fourth of these was the 
Woodhouse® Tower and the fifth the Old Calais Tower. In front of the Water 
Gate was another jetty or pier, at the end of which was the Searcher’s Tower.* 
Beyond this were five more towers on the walls, the last of which, the Rose 
Tower, was the limit of the under-marshal’s charge. 

The Master Porter commanded the rest of the north front from the Lantern 
Gate to the Beauchamp Tower, including five small towers and the outfall of the 
Guines river into the town ditch, along which it ran westward to the end of 
Pickering Street, where it ran beneath the wharf into Fisher’s Gap. 

The Lantern Gate had over it a watch-house and a lantern, the service of 
which it was claimed was hereditary. Below the lantern was the Banket room, 
payments for the repair of which occur frequently, temp. Henry VIII. In 1533 


occurs one for “The Banket House over the Lantern Gate, new glazed.” ‘Two 


® This was called the Castle Hill Quarter, and between the north-west corner and the Water- 
gate there were some nine pieces of artillery, 

» John Woodhouse, whose arms were formerly to be seen on the walls of St. Mary’s church, was 
Mayor of Calais in the 13th Henry VI. 

Thus, according to the survey, there were for the defence of Calais, in 1547, 478 pieces of 
artillery, of which there were 56 in the castle, 238 on the town walls, 59 in Risbank, and 125 in the 
Ordnance House. In 1533 there was 284 pieces in the town. 

Highfield, in his memorial to Queen Mary in 1558, says there were at the time of the attack 
more than 60 pieces mounted in the town. 

The French say that by the capture of Calais they gained 300 pieces of brass and as many 
more of iron, 


* Now Cap Gris. There were 13 pieces mounted here. 
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guns were kept in this tower, loaded from Michaelmas to St. Andrew's day, in 
fact, during the herring fishery. They were chiefly used for signals or alarms." 

Opposite the town stood the fort called Risbank or Rushbank,” now Risban. 
In the Cottonian sketches it is shown detached from the spit or bank, but it is 
now part of it. It is said to have been built by John of Gaunt, 1348-1361, and 
was originally called La Tour Neuve or du Lancastre.® 

In 1547 the armament was some 59 pieces, and the small arms consisted of 
35 handguns, 20 bows, 50 morris-spikes, and 40 bills. From these we may judge 
of the strength of the garrison. The following places are mentioned in 1536: 
the countermure, called the base court in the Mount, the kitchen, the middle 
hall, the constable’s chamber, the leads, and the new tower. Of its appearance 
temp. Henry VIII. the Cottonian MS. Aug. L. IL. 574, gives a very good idea." 
Rysbank was the title of a pursuivant-of-arms, otbers were named Guines and 
Calais. 

Demotier says that documents at Lille mention the erection in 1444 of the 
first jetties. In 1533 a west pier was built, and in the survey of 1556 the east 
and west jetties are mentioned. 

The streets of Calais have changed names so often that it is useless to do more 


than to identify the present names with those obtaining in 1556, 

It will be seen that with the exception of La Rue des Prétres, La Rue des 
Boucheries, and the case of La Rue de I’Etoile, noted elsewhere, the names of 
to-day have little in them to recall the English titles. Nor is it to be 
expected, for though Edward III. did allow three persons to remain in Calais 


to assist in the redistribution of lands, etc.,’ there is no record of such being the 


* The Port du Havre, the gate painted by Hogarth, is on the site of the Lantern Gate, but is 
and was in his time a French work. Bernard in 17U2 speaks of it as “ proprement travaillée et 
ornce d’ane trophée aux armes du Roi et a été ainsi réparée en 1690.” Now the French have so 
carefully obliterated all traces of English arms, badges, ete. everywhere in Calais, that, accepting 
Bernard’s distinct statement, it is clear that Hogarth, who finished his picture from memory afte: 
his return to England, could never have seen the arms of England on this gate. Nor, had they been 
there, would they have been shown as he has painted them. Hogarth was at Calais in 1748, nearly 
fifty years after the French king's arms had been put on the gate, and in his diary he only says, 
“some appearance of the Arms of England.” The gate as he saw it was probably built in 1635, 
when the old English works were modified and adapted to the improved ideas of fortification 

Rushbank, as it is called in the survey, probably was the original form of the name 

Demotier says it was built in 1405. 

In 1586 the fort was altered so as not to command the town. In 1602 bastions were added, 
and it is now a very strong work. 

¢ Mr. Haignéré says that some of the French inhabitants afterwards returned to Calais and 
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case when the Duke de Guise took the town. There was indeed a certain 
Doctor Philibert Garry, mentioned as being in the town and giving assistance to 
the French at the time of the capture, but there was every reason for the new 
possessors to obliterate so far as possible all traces of the English occupation. 
But among the names still to be seen in Calais are a few such as Tartare (Tartar’s 
land in Oye), which recall those of the old occupiers. 

Of the streets no longer existing, whose sites are occupied by the modern 
citadel, the following occur in the survey: Fuller or Silver Street, Golden 
Street, Watergate Street, Boulogne Gate Street, Cow Lane, Shoe Lane, Farthing 
or Exchequer or Chequer Street, Penny Street, with its prolongation, Old Haven, 
and some other little lanes. These ran north and south, and were traversed by 
Castle Street, St. Nicholas Street, and Hemp Street, running east and west. 

Taking now the streets existing to-day, and beginning by the north part of 
the town, that is, all north of Castle Street, now Rue de la Cloche, and at various 
periods Rue de Han, Rue de Lorraine, and Rue du Chiteau, we commence with 
Maisondieu Street, now Rue des Pélerins. Next was Love Lane, now Rue des 
Cinq Boulets; then Prison Lane, now Rue du Port; Coxe Street, now Rue de 
Paradis; St. John Street, now Rue de Thonis; Whethill Street, now Rue du 
Soleil, and at one time Rue du Maréchal; Staple Court Street, now Rue de la 
Mer, and at various times Rue de la Fléche and Rue du Vieux Major; Lantern 
Gate Street, now Rue du Havre, at one time Rue de la Lanterne; Pickering 
Street, also known as Bentham Street, or Ladie Street, or Calkwell Street, is now 
Rue de la Téte d’Or, and has been called Rue M. Rémond; Bigging Street, now 
tue de l’Etoile, at one time Rue de Ange; Larden Street, now Rue de la 
Poissonniére ; James Shaft Street (after an old tenant of that name) is now Rue 
de Courtenvau, after the French savant; it has also borne the names of Andelot, 
and Clery ; Bucket or Broket Street is now Rue des Mariniers ; Old Fisher Street 
is now Rue Berthois. 

In the central wards, that is between Castle Street and St. Nicholas Street, 
were the following: Maisondieu Street, now Rue St. Nicholas; Coxe Lane, now 
Rue de la Harpe; a little lane now Rue du Lion Rouge, and at various times 
Rue Calandre and Rue Changée ; the Market Place, now Place d’Armes; Foxton 
Street, now Rue du Cygne (it has also had the names of Anjou and Hubert) ; 
Larden Street, also called by the English New River Street, Burnett Street ; 


mentions the grant by Edward IIT., 8th October, 1347, to Eustache de St. Pierre of a pension of 


40 marks for services rendered in maintaining order in the town. 
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Lardover Street and Martyn Street is now Rue de Croy, but has also been called 
Rue de la Corne and Rue d’Orléans; Duke Street, now Rue Eustache St. Pierre, 
and at one time Rue d’Angouléme ; Parsonage Street, now Rue des Prétres; and 
Old Fisher Street, now Rue Berthois. 

In the south of the town Maisondieu Street is now Rue du Roule; a little 
lane, now Rue du Hazard, has also had the names of Rue St. Martin, Rue des 
Archers, Rue des Arquebusiers, and Rue qui n’a point de bout; Coxe Lane is 
tue de la Douane; Little Friars Lane has been built over: Great Friars 


now 


Street is now Rue Leveux, but has been Rue des Capucins, Rue de la Comédie, Rue 
des Petits Audouilles, and Rue des Minimes ; Shewe Street, now Rue Royale, has 
been Rue de Diane and Rue des Carmes; Roper Lane, now Rue de Guise, has 
had the names of Guise, de l’Etape, and de la Prison; Brampton Street has been 
built over; Myngraven Street, or Mingraveling Street, or Our Lady Street, is 
now Rue d’Admiral Courbet, and has been Rue Ste. Catherine and Rue Neuve; 
Langham Street is now Rue St. Michel; Bingham Street is now Rue St. Denis. 
This portion of Larden Street is now Rue de la Riviére, and has been Rue de 
l’Eglise ; Stewes Street is now Rue du Presbytére. 

Of the streets running east and west, Castle Street, also called Bencheourt 
Street, is now Rue de la Cloche, and has had various names; Samport Street is 
now Rue des Camionneurs; St. Nicholas Street, now Rue de la Citadelle, has been 
Rue Royale and Rue de Boulogne ; Milgate Street, now Rue Notre Dame, has had 
the names of Pedrowe, d’Orléans, and du Maine; Hemp Street, as far as Rue 
Leveux, is now Rue Francoise, east of that it is Rue des Maréchaux. 

The Butcheries is now Rue des Boucheries, and has been Rue du Cardinal. 

Other streets are mentioned in the survey, but have not been identified, except 
Mynte Lane, which of course ran by the Mint between Penny and Farthing 
Streets; Havering Street or Bishop Street was near Prince’s Inn; Butt Street 
was near the foundry; Boundegarde Street was in the east of the town; Can- 
wayke Street and East Calais Castle cannot be identified at all. Randall was 
appointed constable of the latter in March, 1356." 
sigging Street was, like its namesake in Dover, probably called after the 
Beguines. 

Commencing with the portion 
what is called in the survey the Great Hill or Castle Hill, stood a windmill, 


of Calais no longer existing, at (1 on plan), on 


* A very interesting note on the old street-names of Calais, by M. Brullé, was published in 


1880. 
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Kast of this at (2) was the king’s foundry, occupying in 1556 the former site of 
a brewhouse. At this foundry in 1515 the brothers Owen had worked, and some 
of their guns are still to be seen in the Tower of London. Further east at (3) 
stood the great house place called the Cappel of St. John, now called Tholie Roode, 
“with a voide place lying in the same, which was edified, called the new Garier 
(? Garner), and ordeyned to be occupied with the king’s victuals and other stuff, 
and one part under the chappel for the king’s plomerie and another for the 
storage of the king’s stuff.” The chapel of St. John the Baptist is mentioned 
as early as the year 1226 in a charter of the Abbey of St. Bertin, where the site 
is described as being that on which mass was first said in Calais, ‘‘ but now 
deserted.” Certain rents were assigned at this date (1221) for the maintenance 
of a chaplain. In the payments for the year 1518 is one of 201. for Seynt John 
Baptist. However, it was disestablished soon after this, and converted into a 
store for lead and other munition, being let to John Luson, merchant of the 
Staple. East of the chapel at (4) were fifteen almshouses belonging to the 
wardens of the ** Brothered of St. George ” in the church of St. Nicholas. 

At (5) was what in the survey is called Old Calais occupying all the quadrant 
or block, and held by Thomas Brook, and late by Lord Rivers. Of this place or 
its name no traces have been found in the papers of the period.” 

At the south-west corner of the next block Lord Grey held a mansion with three 
tenements and cellars, and a cellar called the Vine (6). The next street was 
Watergate Strect, running from the Watergate southward, and in the bleck on its 
east were the official residences of the Master Mason of Calais (7), in 1556, 
Nicholas Thompson, and next to it “ the Mason’s Lodge of the Company of the 
king’s Master Masons of Callis, built at the king’s cost as well for. the storage 
of His Highness’ stores and other necessaries’’ (8). Both of these holdings faced 
north. 

Commencing again at the west, adjoining the castle wall, was the Castle 
Garden (9), held by the captain of Calais Castle; it touched the West Watch- 
house (10). Somewhat east of this, and standing on the king’s ground, was the 
South Mill (11), held by Robert Whethill. South of Old Calais was the Tylte ; 


* Dufaitelle says that remains of this chapel were to be seen in “ une ancienne dépendance de 
arsenal de la marine, Rue du Soleil,” and that they dated from the twelfth century. But that 
street, the Whethill Strest of the English days, was further east, and the remains must have been 


of some other building 


» John Duke of Bedford held this as appears by his p.m. inquisition temp. Hen. VI. 
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(12)* and in the plan is seen the wooden barrier, on each side of which the 


jousters rode. On the south of this, at (13), Richard Carr, or Carye, man-at- 
arms, held a “ Powder mill, called a Horse mill;” and further east was a block 
of buildings (14) called the Grene Yard, formerly held by Lord Berkeley, but of 
late forfeited to the King, it having been allowed to fall into decay. It had at 
one time consisted of a woolhouse, brewhouse, and tenements, with cellars, 
vardens, and void ground. 

On the opposite side of Watergate Street, at 15), stood the King’s Weigh- 
house, for tin and lead, and a large portion of the same block was oceupied by 
the King’s Carpentrie (16), consisting of a mansion, garden, and void ground. 
Here was scored the timber used for fortifications, etc. ; and most of this, as may 
be seen from the frequent n.ention of conveyance from foreign parts, was 
imported. Colway Wood in the Pale probably did not furnish the large stuff 
necessary for the repairs of the sea front, etc. 

We begin again at the west end of the town, and the survey notes that part 
of the quadrant or block in which, in 1556, was the cottage called Mill Hill (17), 
had ‘lately been taken into a mount or battery close to the Under Marshal’s 
Tower ”’ (18). In the block south of St. Nicholas Street and east of Fuller or 
Silver Street, was a piece of void ground called Golden Hill (19), which gave 
the name to the next street on its east. Inthe next block, at its north-east corner 
and fronting on Boulogne Gate Street and St. Nicholas Street, was the Garderobe 
(20), held in 1556 by Richard Blunt, the Master of the Ordnance of Calais, by 
virtue of his office. This place consisted of “a great place with a garden and 
yard, and other storehouses appointed for the habitation of the Master of the 


Ordnance for the time, and stowage of the king’s artillery and munition.” 


» This place, at one time called the corn-market, Mercatum Granorum, is often referred to 
under this name in old documents. 

In 1537 a house near the Tilte called Mounteney’s House was granted to Rob. Ap Reynolds, 

’ This large storehouse consisted of several rooms and lofts in which were kept the necessary 
supplies for the defence of Calais. The different parts of the house may give some idea of the 
building. They were: the long ¢ourt; the little court next; the court within the gate; the great 
grene yard, where there was a great bombard of iron, the only gun of its class in Calais, the room 
under the stairs going to the high tower; the long gonne house, where were kept 14 blacke cartes 
covered with haire, having 4 bases with 3 chambers to each chamber; 3 shrympes with 3 bases, &c. 


22 single bases ; also 9 sacres, 11 fawcons, 2 fawconetts, 8 organ pipes, all these of brass. Then the 


great gonne house, in which were 6 great port pecis of iron. Beneath this was the casting vawte, 
the forge, the wildfire house, the house above the stair head, the cresset loft, the coller loft (in this, 


among other stores, were “dartes for Lrishmen croked,” ic. barbed darts for the troops from 
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In the block south of this, and fronting on Boulogne Gate Street, were certain 
houses and ground occupied by the King’s Bakehouse (21); and somewhere to the 
south of this last stood, as far as we can judge, the ancient Hotel d’Escalles,* the 
palace or mansion of the Lord Seales (22). The ground in the south-west corner of 
the town was called Bullen Well, and consisted of a space 200 feet square. On 
this spot was a conduit of fresh water, given to the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of Calais by king Edward IV., chiefly for the profit of the town, and 


especially for purposes of brewing.” In the plan two wells are shown, and in 


Ireland, (of which a party is seen in the Cowdray picture of the siege of Boulogne), the little 
chamber next, the speare loft, the arrowe lofte, the armery where armovr was stored, the hand- 
gonne chamber, the malle chamber, the crossbow chamber, the salt peter house, the iron house, the 
great vault. Opposite the Ordnance House was another great storehouse with a powder house, 
Morris picke house, with a long house underneath; another long house, the Myle house, and last 
the Foundry. It is not quite clear if this was another foundry, or the one mentioned in the survey, 
to the west of the Ordnance House. The Foundry consisted of a yard, the workhouse, the forge, and 
the iron house. 

®* Bernard Says in 1702 that this building still stood in the citadel, and till 1636 the governor 
of the town always resided there; also that within his memory many of the old houses of the town 
had remained in existence in the citadel. Civilians continued as late as 1660 to reside there, but at 


the date of his writing there only remained the quarters of the Lieutenant du Roi, the Major, and 


> Beer brewing in Calais was a very important concern, as is evidenced by the number of brew- 
houses, and also by certain remarks made at the time of the capture of the town by the French. In 
1532 the Council of Calais say, the Picards, who buy flesh and other victuals twice a week, always take 
back beer brewed in Calais. There were in Calais in 1556 at least six brew-houses, besides the great 
brew-house of the king called the Swanne, the position of which last is not known as it is not men- 
tioned in the survey. A license was required for holding a brew-house either in the town or in the 
Pale, and if the outside world was to be supplied with beer, as is suggested by the note of 1532, a 
good deal of this English liquor had to be made. 

Lord Wentworth, the last lord deputy, in his letter to queen Mary on Jan. 1, 1558, at 10 p.m., 
when speaking of the measures he had taken for defence by cutting the ditches and flooding the 
country round the town, says: “I would also take in the salt water about the town, but I cannot 
do it by reason I should infest our own water wherewith we brew ; and notwithstanding all I can do 
our brewers be so behindhand in grinding and otherwise, as we shall find that one of our greatest 
lacks.” John Highfield, master of the Ordnance at Calais, in his narrative of the capture of Calais 
addressed to the queen, also says: “ And then (Jan. 2, 1558) it was moved to my lord deputy that 
the sea might be let in as well to drown the Causeway beyond Newenham Bridge, as aiso other 
places about the town, wherein was answered, ‘not to be necessary without more appearance of 
besieging,’ and because that ‘the sea being entered in should hinder the pastures of the cattle and 
also the brewing of the beer.’” Beer, it must be remembered, was a very important part of the 


soldier’s ration, and Captain Robert Hitchcock, who served under Charles V. in 1553, and after- 
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the modern citadel there is still a well lying within the Bastion de Terme or 
Thermes. In 1528 there was also a lime-kiln close to this spot (23). 

In the block between Cowe Lane and Farthing Street, and separated from 
St. Nicholas Street by a piece of void ground, stood certain tenements forming 
part of the Exchequer (24). The main portion of this office (25) was on the east 
side of Farthing Street, or as it was also called Exchequer or Chequer Street. 
This, with the Treasury (26) and the Houses of Mynte (27), occupied the whole 
block from St. Nicholas Street to Mynt Lane. Here were struck the Calais pieces," 
and the whole quadrant was held for the king’s use by the treasurer of Calais 
(Thomas Cornwallis in 1556). A room in the Exchequer called the King’s 
Great Parlour is often mentioned. 

At the corner of St. Nicholas and Penny Streets stood the parish church of St. 
Nicholas (28) in the midst of its churchyard. Sir William Pelhouse, clerk, held 
by demise of the commissary the house and ground called the Anker House 
adjoining to the south side of the church. This was evidently the former 
habitation of an anchorite or hermit. The church, itself, one of the most 
historically interesting buildings in Calais, of course no longer exists, and of its 
can only judge by the conventional sketches in the Cowdray 


appearance we 
picture and the Cottonian MS. I[t appears to have had a square steeple of three 
stages. In 1518 it was in a bad state and leave was given to the churchwardens 


to beg for one year in England for money to make good the structure. [ts steeple 


being a beacon for mariners was one of the reasons assigned for this permission, 
which soon after was extended for a period of three years. In the survey, how- 


ever, the steeple of the church of Our Lady is tl one most generally mentioned 


when the bearings of any place are mentioned. In the church was a chantry of 


the Brotherhood of St. George and it was this body who held fifteen almshouses 


in the north of the town. There was also a chantr 


different chantries). In 1420 


of the rood loft, sometimes 


called of the roode service (if they were not t 


Nicholas Midylton was presented to the chantry called the rode lofte in the church of 
St. Nicholas, Calais. In 1521 John Peynton was presented to the chantry of the 
wards held commands under Elizabeth, gives as the dail | ince for each soldier, half-a-gallon 
of double beer rated at ld. and this at a time when the l lb. ration of beef was rated at 
lid. only 

* In 1470 Edward IV. granted to J. Langtoft, Primat f St. John of Jerusalem in England, the 
coinage of gold and silver in England and Calais by pate L544 Martyn Parry suggested to the 
Master of the Mint in England that a mint for Boulogne commemorate its capture, should 


according to custom in like cases, be established in that t t Calais. 
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Holy Cross in this church, and Henry VILI. is mentioned as making offerings at 
the Jesus and St. George altars. The wardens of the Trinity table in this church, 
also called the fraternity of the Trinity in St. Nicholas, held much property in 
the Pale and many tenements besides herring-hangs in Penny Street and Mint 
Lane in Calais itself. It was in this church that Edward III. and Henry VIII. 
made offerings and returned thanks to Heaven after crossing the channel. Edward 
[11. and the French king met here and embraced on the ratification of the Peace 
of Bretigny in 1360, and later Richard II. was married to his child wife Isabella, 
afterwards wife of the duke of Orleans, poet and prisoner, after Agincourt, for so 
many years in the Tower of London. In 1528 among the royal payments of 
salaries, etc. are Jesu and St. George 6/. 13s. 4d. In 1534 Sir Robert Skeffe is 
mentioned as chaplain to St. George in this church, while Sir Alexander Flecton 
was the priest of the parish." South-east of the church were ten of the alms- 
houses of the town (29) held in 1556 by Margaret Baynham and Leonard Snowdon 
alias Holland. South-west of St. Nicholas was the open space called Old Haven 
(30), a prolongation southward of Penny Street, though why so called it is 
difficult to say. In Harl, MS. 3880 it is called the Common Shewe of the town of 
old time. 

On the eastern corner of the southern extremity of Boulogne Gate Street, 
and hard by the gate (now called Porte de Secours) was the Hermitage (51). 
This building, the name of which is preserved in the demi-lune or ravelin which 
covers the Porte de Secours or southern gate of the modern citadel, consisted of 
a mansion, three wool-houses, store house, cottages for almshouses, and a great 
yard held by Thomas Pettyt, surveyor of Calais, the individual who drew up the 
survey now before us. The Hermitage is often mentioned in state documents as 
a store house for timber and other materials for the construction and repairs of 
the fortifications, ete. 

The above are all the noteworthy sites now obliterated by the citadel. At 
first the French merely cut off the western part of the town and made of it the 
citadel; later on this portion of Calais was levelled and the present work was 
built. 

Taking now the existing portion of Calais, which includes parts of the north- 
west, middle-west, south-west and southwards, and the whole of the north-east, 
east middle and south-east wards, we find the blocks of houses in almost all cases 


arranged as in 1556. Commencing at the north-west the street next to Maison- 


* The church of St. Nicholas was pulled down in 1564, 
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dieu Street was Love Lane (now Rue des Cing Boulets), next came Prison Lane 
(now Rue du Port), at the south-east corner of which was the common prison 
(32) held by John Witamore. In 1535 it was called “the prison on the walls” 
in a letter to Cromwell from Lord Lisle, who also mentions that to cross the 
town ditch near this place “ they should not wade to the calf of the leg.” This 
prison does not appear to have been used by the French after L558, but it 
is curious that when in 1825 the present Palais de Justice was erected just 
behind the town hall on the site of another prison, a house and ground in this 
block were purchased and the present Maison d’arrét was built, occupying the 
greater portion of the block. The next street, Coxe Lane, recalls by its modern 
name Rue du Paradis, the old place so often mentioned in all accounts of Calais, 
called Paradise. It received its name, most probably, from one of the family of 
Paradise, who seem to have been tenants from the early days of the occupation up 
to the last. The name Petit Paradis has been given to the small basin situated 
more to the eastward opposite to the end of Rue du Havre, formerly Lantern 
Gate Street. Next to Coxe Lane was St. John Street about halfway down the 
east side of which Cornelis Wading held “a ruinous mansion” called the Redde 
Crosse (55). At the south-east corner of the next street, Whethill Street 
(now Rue du Soleil), were two tenements held by Richard Windebanke. These 
were called the Vaunte (34) and the Crooked Staffe (35). ‘The three next 
streets, Staple Street (now Rue de la Mer), Lantern Gate Street (now Rue du 
Hivre), and Pickering or Calkwell Street (now Rue de la Téte d’Or), commu- 
nicated directly with the market-place, and Lantern Street was also the thorough- 
fare from the wharf to the centre of the town. About halfway down the 
eastern side of Staple Street stood the Staple Court Hall (36), described in the 
survey as a great house, but we do not know what this building held by John 
Holland had to do with the Staple itself, the principal buildings of which were 
in the heart of the town. Lantern Gate Street has of course a peculiar interest 
for Englishmen from the slight view of it in Hogarth’s picture. A little below 
the north-east corner were “three tenements new builded, made by the name 
of a lodging or inne” (37) held by Thos. Meredith. In the same block, but 
fronting on the market place, stood “‘a new tenement called the Kitle ”’ (38) held 
by Peter Bate’s widow. 

Near the north-west corner of Pickering Street was the Plough (39), and 
on the east side of the street Edmund Davie also held the Harte’s Horne (40), 
whilst a little lower down Robert Whethill’s mansion called the Kinge’s Armes 


(41) extended right across the block. 
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In the next block at the corner of Bigging Street and Samport Street were 
wo tenements called the Starre (42) and the Angell (43). The former held 

by William Tailor and the iatter by Eustace Habington. Both of these houses 
fronted on Bigging Street, and the later French name, which indeed has con- 
tinued to modern times, viz., Rue de l’Etoile, no doubt was given to it from the 
sign of the first of these, which would be understood equally well by French or 
English. 

The next street, Larden Street, now Rue de la Poissonniére, had running down 
its centre the canalised river from Guines. At the wall the river passed by a double 
arch into the town ditch along which it ran westward (within a partition) until it 
reached the end of Pickering Street, when turning northward beneath the wharf 
it fell into the harbour at the place called Fisherman’s Gap. The Cottonian 
view of the town shows the machinery for working a sluice gate at this point on 
the wharf edge. At the south-east corner of the next street, James Shaft Street," 
vas a ruinous house called the Flower de Luce (44) held by Thomas Lee. 

East of James Shaft Street was Bucket or Broket Street, on the west side of 
which Sir John Butler, clerk, held “ a great mansion and gallerie and a porche” 
(45) in the right of his wife. This is the only house so described in the survey, 
and was one of his many possessions in the town and in the Pale. He had 
been commissary and king’s chaplain in 1534, and is often mentioned in the 
State Papers, and not always in favourable terms. He was probably son-in-law 
of Lady Banester. 

There were no other houses of note or specially mentioned in the survey in 


this part of Calais. 

Commencing again at Maisondieu Street, and taking the west and east middle 
a the south front of the block, and extending to Coxe Street, stood 
fifteen tenements sometime a mansion, and tenements called the Faulcon (46), 


held by Richard Blunt. 
Street on its eastern side about half-way down, but also reaching to 


In Coxe 
Castle Street on the north, was a mansion with stables and wool-house called the 
Rame (47), held by Symond Jennings, whose garden and void ground formed the 


north-west corner of the block. The north-east corner was held by Jane Perry, 
who had a great tenement called the Wild Man (48), but at the time of the 


survey broken up into four tenements.” This block was separated from the next 


® James Shaft was son and heir of Symon Shafte and Katryne his wife, daughter of Henry 
lliarde. He was born in Mark and held land there. Angmentation Office Book, 407. 
q 4 


In M lm ’s terrier La Siraine Sauvage or l’Homme Sauvage was in this street, perhaps 
I 


rauimont s 
the sign of the Wild Man was adopted by the new occupier. 
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one by a small lane, to which no name is given in the survey, but it is now the 
Rue du Lion Rouge. Between this lane and the market-place and fronting on 
St. Nicholas Street the Chamber of London held six tenements and void ground 
with a great wool-house (49). 

Crossing to the east side of the market-place and leaving the buildings 
standing detached thereon, the first house with a name was the Swanne (50), a 
little south of the end of Samport Street ; this was held by Robert Love. <A 
little south, Richard Swart held a tenement and cellars called the Rose (51), and 
still further down John Delanoy had a similar holding called the Woolsack (52). 
The southern end of this block fronting on Milgate Street consisted of five tene- 
ments with cellars and void ground, and also the Crane (53). It is impossible 
to say whether this was an inn or a machine, but as the wool would be weighed 
at the town hall by the Wool Pavement it was probably an inn. All these holdings 
on the west side of the market-place extended right through to Foxton Street," 
in which no houses of note are mentioned. French writers have suggested that 
it was really Folkestone Street, but in the 158th of Richard II. William de Foxton 
appears in his p. m. inquisition as holding land in the town. 

Next to Foxton Street was Larden Street,’ through which the river from 
Guines ran, and the water is shown brida d over in various places. The street, 
now called Rue de la Poissonniére, has been entirely arched over the river, which 
does not show anywhere in the present town, and indeed falls unseen into the 
Bassin du Petit Paradis. The greater part of the block east of Larden Street was 
occupied by what was called Duke’s Inn‘ (54), held by the Duke of Lancaster 
(i.¢., the sovereign) ; it is deseribed as consisting of eighteen tenements, and 
extended right across the block to the next street, D ike Street’ or Duchy Street, 
and down to Milgate Street on the south. On the north-west of Duke Street John 
Davye or David held three tenements called The Moone (56). On the north-east 
corner of Duke Street W. or J. Johnston held a tenement called the Exchequer 
(57). This was probably an inn, the king’s exchequer being in the west part of 
the town. 

South of this holding and extending through to the next street were five more 
tenements held by the Duke of Lancaster (58), who also had here four herring- 


hangs and void ground. 


* Now Rue du Cygne Now Rue de Croy 
The “ Dukes inne” was so called as early as 8 and 9 of Henry V. 

Now Rue Eustache St. Pierre from the fa ; of Calais, whose house was at the 


th-west corner of it (55) 


; 
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The next street, Parsonage Street,* took its name from the Parsonage (59), 
situated at almost the southern end of the block and extending through to Old 
Fisher Street. The Parsonage in 1556 was occupied by William Moots, parson of 
the adjacent church of St. Mary or Our Lady, as he is styled in the survey. But 
in Mary’s reign he can hardly have exercised his calling there. 

The Parsonage consisted of a mansion and garden. Near to it on the north 
Widow Gibson held five tenements and gardens called the Blinde Esyll (60). 
What this means I cannot say, but the name is so written most clearly both in the 
survey and in Harl, MS. 3880. 

The houses on the east side of Old Fisher Street do not seem to have been of 
importance, and some of them are mentioned as having been taken a short time 
before the survey, for the erection of a mount or battery, which, according to the 
scheme for the fortifications of Calais, was “ for the beating of the parke, the 


pawne, the downes, and the contreth all aboutes the same.” 


The site of Old Fisher Street, now the Rue Berthois, was the eastern limits of 
the French town, a large series of fortifications called the Téte de Gravelines 
being erected therein. 

Again, commencing at Maisondieu Street, the corner of this and Castle 
Street was occupied bythe Maisondieu, the hospital of the town (61) with its grounds, 
held by the mayor and aldermen of Calais.” South of the ground occupied by 
this institution was a mansion with woolhouse, storehouse, and void ground called 
the Nettlebed*® (62) held by Thomas Windebank, late by the Lord Hastings. 

South and east of this was the Artillery garden or ground, also called the 
Archery gardens (63) consisting of a tenement, great garden, and void ground 
held by John Jonys. This ground, which abutted east on Coxe Lane, was 
reached by a small lane leading also to the Nettle-bed from St. Nicholas Street on 


* Now Rue des Prétres, one of the very few instances of an English street name being continued 
on by the French. 

* Tarpyn, in the Chronicle of Calais, says that in 1527 “the church of the Maisondiewe, in the 
town of Calais, was taken down to the ground, and in the xiiij of May, in the 19 yere of Henry the 
Eighth was the first stone of the new worke layde.” King Edward the Thirde conqueringe the 
towne, in all charters and patents, that he gave every howsynge or londs within the sayde towne 
he gave out of the same a quit-rent to the Maisondiewe, and Kyng Richard the Second dyd the lyke. 
Of the church there is no mention in the survey. This hospital continued long after the English 
occupation, and Maisondieu Street, now in this part called Rue St. Nicholas, was for some years 
called Rue de Hopital 

© In 1511 there was a grant to Thomas Thwaites, a spear in the King’s retinue, of the tenements 


called the Netylbed tenements. 
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the north, and was the place where, as we are told in Tag, 
successfully competed with his yeomen of the guard at te 


archery. The lane now called the Rue du Hazard has at 


the name of St. Martin, des Archers, and des Harquebusiers, 77 

At the south-west corner of the next street, Coxe Lane," was a 
the Belstewe (64) with some twenty-five tenements, gardens, void 3 
held by Nicholas Basse. 4 

The next blocks of buildings, on the east, as seen on the plan temph 
VIIT., had somewhat changed their arrangement at the time of the survey. Ti® 
former, bounded on the west by Coxe Lane and on the east by Great Friar Street, 
they were separated from east and west by a small lane. This ran from Coxe 
Lane to another, which traversed both blocks, from St. Nicholas Street to Henry 
Street, and was called in the survey Little Friar’s Lane. This lane is not shown 
in the plan temp. Henry VILL. 

At the corner of St. Nicholas Street and Coxe Lane Lord Brough held a man- 
sion with cellars, etc. called the Christopher (65), and at the corner of the small 
lane running east and west, and Coxe Lane, Robert Horner and John Hilliard 
held a house called the King’s Stewes (66), with three cottages, gardens, &e. 
Kustace Abington held a mansion called the Helme (67), with garden, woolhouse, 
etc. on the north side of this little lane, also at the corner of Coxe Lane. 

On the south-west of this block, and at the corner of Coxe Lane and Hemp 
Street, was an oyle mill (58), held by John Buskin and Mathew Coltclough, heirs 
of ‘Tate. 

On the east of Little Friars’ Lane, and between it and Great Friars’ Street, 
(69), with 


Lord Lysle held the grounds belonging formerly to the Friars Carmes 
a church, mansion, woolhouses, cottages, gardens, &c. These were situated 
the south of this strip of land, and reached to Hemp Street. 

The south-east ward began on the east of Great Friar Street, now Rue 
Leveux, on the east side of which John Hounde held the tenement called The 
Blew Bell (70) near to which lived Nicholas Gardener, the Trumpeter of the town 
this street and St. Nicholas Street, William Johnson 


Next to this, 


of Calais. At the corner of 
held Burdnexe (71), now called the Causkey ”’ (cross-keys *). 


ise officers being situate therein. 


* Now Rue de la Douane, the barracks of the custom-ho 
White Friars this site, occupied in 


It was in 1397 that Richard IJ. gave the Carmes o 


modern times by Dessin’s Hotel. 
Among the king’s payments for the year 1518 is “ Pension of the Freiers 13/. 6s. 8d." In 1405 
this pension is mentioned as having been given as from the time of Edward III, 
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The next street, Parsonage Street,* took its name from the Parsonage (5%), 
situated at almost the southern end of the block and extending through to Old 
Fisher Street. The Parsonage in 1556 was occupied by William Moots, parson of 
the adjacent church of St. Mary or Our Lady, as he is styled in the survey. But 
in Mary’s reign he can hardly have exercised his calling there. 

The Parsonage consisted of a mansion and garden. Near to it on the north 
Widow Gibson held five tenements and gardens called the Blinde Esyll (69). 
What this means I cannot say, but the name is so written most clearly both in the 
survey and in Harl, MS. 3880. 

The houses on the east side of Old Fisher Street do not seem to have been of 
importance, and some of them are mentioned as having been taken a short time 
before the survey, for the erection of a mount or battery, which, according to the 
scheme for the fortifications of Calais, was “ for the beating of the parke, the 
pawne, the downes, and the contreth all aboutes the same.” 

The site of Old Fisher Street, now the Rue Berthois, was the eastern limits of 
the French town, a large series of fortifications called the Téte de Gravelines 
being erected therein. 

Again, commencing at Maisondieu Street, the corner of this and Castle 
Street was occupied bythe Maisondieu, the hospital of the town (61) with its grounds, 
held by the mayor and aldermen of Calais.” South of the ground occupied by 
this institution was a mansion with woolhouse, storehouse, and void ground called 
the Nettlebed* (62) held by Thomas Windebank, late by the Lord Hastings. 

South and east of this was the Artillery garden or ground, also called the 
Archery gardens (63) consisting of a tenement, great garden, and void ground 
held by John Jonys. This ground, which abutted east on Coxe Lane, was 
reached by a small lane leading also to the Nettle-bed from St. Nicholas Street on 


* Now Rue des Prétres, one of the very few instances of an English street name being continued 
on by the French 

> Tu pyn, in the Chronicle of Calais, says that in 1527 “the church of the Maisondiewe, in the 
town of Calais, was taken down to the ground, and in the xiiij of May, in the 19 yere of Henry the 
Eighth was the first stone of the new worke layde.” King Edward the Thirde conqueringe the 
towne, in all charters and patents, that he gave every howsynge or londs within the sayde towne 
he gave out ot the same a quit-rent to the Maisondiewe, and Kyng Richard the Second dyd the lyke. 
Of the church there is no mention in the survey. This hospital continued long after the English 
occupation, and Maisondieu Street, now in this part called Rue St. Nicholas, was for some years 
called Rue de l’Hopital 

© In 1511 there was a grant to Thomas Thwaites, a spear in the King’s retinue, of the tenements 


called the Nety Ibed tenements. 
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the north, and was the place where, as we are told in Taylor’s Diary, Henry VIII. 
successfully competed with his yeomen of the guard at the national sport of 
archery. The lane now called the Rue du Hazard has at various times borne 
the name of St. Martin, des Archers, and des Harquebusiers, 

At the south-west corner of the next street, Coxe Lane," was a mansion called 
the Belstewe (64) with some twenty-five tenements, gardens, void ground, ete. all 
held by Nicholas Basse. 

The next blocks of buildings, on the east, as seen on the plan temp. Henry 
VIII., had somewhat changed their arrangement at the time of the survey. In the 
former, bounded on the west by Coxe Lane and on the east by Great Friar Street, 
they were separated from east and west by a small lane. This ran from Coxe 
Lane to another, which traversed both blocks, from St. Nicholas Street to Henry 
Street, and was called in the survey Little Friar’s Lane. This lane is not shown 
in the plan temp. Henry VIII. 

At the corner of St. Nicholas Street and Coxe Lane Lord Brough held a man- 
sion with cellars, etc. called the Christopher (65), and at the corner of the small 
lane running east and west, and Coxe Lane, Robert Horner and John Hilliard 
held a house called the King’s Stewes (66), with three cottages, gardens, Xe. 
Kustace Abington held a mansion called the Helme (67), with garden, woolhouse, 
etc. on the north side of this little lane, also at the corner of Coxe Lane. 

On the south-west of this block, and at the corner of Coxe Lane and Hemp 
Street, was an oyle mill (58), held by John Buskin and Mathew Coltclough, heirs 
of — Tate. 

On the east of Little Friars’ Lane, and between it and Great Friars’ Street, 
Lord Lysle held the grounds belonging formerly to the Friars Carmes” (69), with 
a church, mansion, woolhouses, cottages, gardens, &c. These were situated at 
the south of this strip of land, and reached to Hemp Street. 

The south-east ward began on the east of Great Friar Street, now Rue 
Leveux, on the east side of which John Hounde held the tenement called The 
Blew Bell (70) near to which lived Nicholas Gardener, the Trumpeter of the town 
of Calais. At the corner of this street and St. Nicholas Street, William Johnson 
held the Burdnexe (71), now called the Causkey”’ (cross-keys 7). Next to this, 


* Now Rue de la Douane, the barracks of the custom-house officers being situate therein. 


> It was in 1397 that Richard If. gave the Carmes or White Friars this site, occupied in 
modern times by Dessin’s Hotel. 
Among the king’s payments for the year 1518 is “* Pension of the Freiers 13/. 6s. 8d." In 1405 


time of Kdward III, 


this pension is mentioned as having been given as from the tim 
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and at the corner of the market-place, Was a place at one time called * the lyon "3 
but in 1556 held by the mayor, constables, and fellowship of the staple of Calais, 
and used as the town prison (72). It consisted of two mansions, cellars, &c., and 
here, also, was a weigh-house. This prison was in use as the prison of the town 
from 1430 until 1828, and it was not until 1845 that the modern prison was built 
on the site of another old prison in the north of the town, and the Palais de 
Justice erected on its site. 

Just south of the Town Prison the same authorities held a plot (at one time a 
stable) on which was the Staple Prison (73). This was evidently for the punish- 
ment of offenders against the customs of the Staple of Calais. 

The whole of the southern portion of this block between Friar Street and 
Roper Lane (which appears to have run through to Hemp Street) was held by 
the mayor, constables, and fellowship of the Staple, and included ‘a great 
mansion (74) * sometime called Prince’s Inn, and now part of the staple.’ This 
lower part of Roper’s Lane, now Rue de Guise, was, in 1510, by a grant of 
July | of that year, from the King, inclosed in the staple grounds, and so con- 
nected the Prince’s Inn with the other possessions of the merchants of the staple. 
On the east side of Shewe Street, and between it and Roper’s Lane, were Shewes 
gardens (75) held by Lord Brough, and bounded on the south by a watergang, 
now arched over and made a part of Roper’s Lane leading west. 

At the north-west corner of Roper’s Lane and fronting on the market place, 
Eustace Abington held a mansion and cellar called the Key (76), and on his west 
John Irisshe held a tenement called the Golden Coppe (77); while on the opposite 
corner and extending between Roper’s Lane and Brampton Street (now built 
over) was the Crane, or Crowne (78), a mansion and tenements held by the heirs 
of Richard Swart. 

At the south end of this block were the main possessions of the Staple (79), 
consisting (besides those already noted) of eight tenements and gardens, four 
woolhouses, and much void ground, now enclosed in the staple garden, 

On this land, which at the capture of the town was given by the grateful king 
to the Duke of Guise, stood the Cour de Guise,” by which name it was conse- 


quently known : but in 1577 his son sold the whole to the town. 


' The old brick chimney s of octagonal section with crenellated tops can still be seen. 


> The archway leading into the courtyard has been figured in M. Hédoin’s work, 1828, plate 18, 


and Calton’s Annals and Legends of Calais, 1852, gives what purports to be a restored view of the 
grate But little value can be attached to this last, and it must rank with another in Nodier’s 
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On the east side of what was Brampton Street, and facing the market place, 
Leonard Holland held a tenement and cellar called the Seala Celi (80). The 
next street, Mingraven or Mingraveling Street, temp. Henry VI., or, as it was 
some time called, Our Lady Street," had on its west side low down a house place 
called the Slaughter-house (81), held by the heirs of Henry Poole, and just 
beyond this were situated four almshouses (82), held by the Trinity wardens of 
Our Lady church. Next to this street came Langham Street, now Rue St. Denis, 
and then Larden Street, now called Rue de la Rivitre from its having the river 
from Guines passing along it. A small lane called Biggin or Bingham Lane also 
led out of Milgate Street, southwards between Langham and Larden Streets. 
There seem to have been no houses of note hereabouts, but on the east of Larden 
Street, or Landover Street as it is sometimes called, was the church and church- 
yard of St. Mary (83), or Our Lady, the existing parish church of Calais.” 

South of the churchyard John Aster held a mansion and void ground called 
the Myddel Stewe (84); while a little east of this the Trinity wardens and Alice 


Pittoresque Voyage en Picardie, which Calton calls “a paraphrase” of the building. In the court- 


yard some square-headed windows still remain. 

* Now Rue St. Michel. 

» The church of St. Mary or Our Lady is a building of the thirteenth century, with additions 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth, and a lady chapel in the shape of the vesica erected in 1631. The 
total length is about 286 feet with a breadth of 188 feet. The church consists of a nave about 
95 feet long by 78 feet broad, with two aisles separated from it by five pairs of columns alternately 
circular and prismatic in section. The steeple, 191 feet in height, has always been a prominent 
landmark and is very frequently noted in the survey. There is an English Perpendicular window in 
the north aisle. A very incorrect view of it is given in the (Gentleman's Magazine for 1814, and in 
the volames for the years 1814 and 1816 are various notes about it and the town. 

In this church “ false, fleeting, perjured Clarence ” married, in 1462, the daughter of the king- 
maker. In 1533, John Bourchier, Lord Berners, the translator of Froissart, was buried there, and 
many other Englishmen were interred in the church during our occupation. Afterwards, in 1583, 
the burials were restricted in number by the fees being increased. In 1633 the large cistern or 
reservoir abutting on the church was built. 

La Belle Anglaise, the great bell of the church cast in 1462 at the cost of 
1710 recast, but was eventually broken up at the beginning of the Revolution, 17 
of the Trinity table* of this church held many sites in the town and the Scunnage. 


yard was utilised in 1722 for the erection of barracks. 


Flambe, was in 


92. The wardens 


The church- 


* This body, the Brotherhood of the Holy Trinity and the Virgin Mary, in the parish church of St. Mary, was 


founded by patent 30 Edward IV. 
In 1556 it is noted that the total rents of obit lands, church lands, and brotherhood lands in Calais and the Pale, all 


of which land had been taken into the hands of the crown, amounted to 25/. 134. 84d. 
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Clarke held “ five tenements and gardens, now part of the Gramer Scole” (85). 
Stewes Street, now Rue du Presbytétre, was the eastern bound of the church- 
_yard and schools, and the next two blocks, separated by unnamed lanes, are of 
no interest except that the eastern one was taken for the erection of works to 
strengthen Develyn Tower. 

It seems certain that there was at one time a fountain or conduit in the 
market place, but no signs of it remain.* The two small blocks on the south side 
of the market were the Hall of the Mayor and Fellowship of the Staple of Calais 
(86), now the site of the Hétel de Ville,” and east of it the town hall (87), held 
by the mayor and aldermen of Calais. Of this building, the western part above 
was where they held their courts, beneath was a weigh-house and store-house 
occupied by the “ Treasurer of Calais with the king’s stuff and treasure in 
charge.’’ The upper part of the eastern end, consisting of “ 2 great sellers ’’ (sic) 
called gardeners, was held by the mayor and fellowship of the staple, who also 
held the lower part on the south side as a weigh-house for wool. Below, on the 
northern side, was the council chamber of the lord deputy. The chamber of 
London also held two houses called the Butcheries on the south side. Further 
east Margaret Baynham held a place between the council chamber and the wool 


pavement in tenure of Leonard Snowdon, alias Holland.° 


* The Terrier of Miraulmont, c. 1580, mentions four small shops between the pillars of the 
fountain in the market place. 

' The modern Hoétel de Ville has at its west end the belfry originally erected in 1609 by Claude 
Monet, the mayor. The whole building was reconstructed in 1740, and the cupola again repaired in 
1771. In 1821 the clock and carillon were renewed. Just above the clock-face are two gilt jacks in 
form of jousting knights, who retire and advance striking each other’s shield at each stroke of the 
clock. Their date is not known, and Coney’s drawing, circa 1840, does not show them, but they are 
said to be of the seventeenth century, and to commemorate the Field of the Cloth of Gold. The 
clock strikes at, and five minutes after, each hour, and at each hour a bell in the Tour du Guet is also 
struck by hand. This, which used to be the signal for the curfew, cleansing of the streets, etc., is 
now only used at the hours. 

° The present place occupies the exact site of the old market place, where the watches used to 
assemble in the English days. There was at one timea fountain or conduit there, and in 1515 Sir 
Richard Wingfield refers to the necessity for such in his correspondence with Wolsey. When in 
1818 the pavement in front of the Hotel de Ville was laid down it was found necessary to stop up 
and close a well which from time immemorial had existed about a yard from the walls of the town 
hall. This was one of the few wells in the town; the chief sources of supply for water were the 
cisterns erected in 1691 by M. de Laubanie, close to the church of Notre Dame, and others, and the 
river of Guines. A cross which was erected on the place d’armes in 1643, was destroyed in 1765, 
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FIG. 5. BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF PART OF THE WHARF OF CALAIS temp. HENRY VIII 


From Cott. MS. Aug. L ii, 574.) 


Taken from about the site of the 


Beauchamp Tower, where the modern lighthouse stands, 
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The Tour du Guet above the town hall is not mentioned in the survey." 

The “‘ Fauxboroughs ” of Calais, on the north side, began on the east of the 
pier in front of the Watergate. There was here in 1487 “outside the Water- 
gate, beside Paradise, a free chapel of St. Clement,” which in that year was 
granted “for life in the way of charity’ to Frere William Mason. There is also 
mentioned in the survey a crane in the Paradise near the town wall held by 
J. Banester. At the end of the pier was the Searchers’ Tower (89), seen in the 
Cottonian view and plan. This marked the eastern end of the West Haven, and 
on it were the following holdings. At the outer end William Tirrey held the 
Olde Searcher’s House. South of this John Malyn held the Ferry and Ferry house. 
Next to this was the official residence of the Water Bailiff, and next to the wharf 
stood the King’s Ward house. East of the pier was the dock or inlet seen in the 
Cottonian MS. which had to its east the wharf of Paradise; a small lane from the 
wharf to the Herring market, which lay south of the wharf, separated both from 
Adrian Pryseley’s holding. 

East of this “the mayor and fellowship of the merchants of the staple of 
Calais held by patent of the king as feoffees to the twelve sisters of the order of 
St. Elizabeth,” a similar strip cf ground with dwelling-houses thereon. This 
piece of land did not reach to the wharf, for Pryseley held another piece along 
the wharf adjoining to his own, and having the mayor’s, or, as it is called, the 
king’s ground, as well as a piece held by Anthony Bardesley, on which stood 
the Three Kings, between it and the highway. 

East of Bardesley’s holding was a plot of land, on which were the Roose, 


and in 1751 a well was attempted to be sunk opposite the Hétel de Ville but without success 
Again, in 1542 an artesian well was begun in the south-east part of the place called now the Marché 
aux herbes, this also failed. Executions took place on the market place, part of which from the 
name of the site of the Staple Hall, the Pillory Haven granted to that body by Richard II. in 1389, 
was evidently the scene of minor punishments also. Turpyn mentions the pillory in the market 
places under the year 1538. In 1540, “Ser William Peterson, prist late commissary of Calais and 
the marches, and Ser William Richardson, late maior’s preste,”’ who had been tried at the Guildhall, 
London, on charges as to the Pope’s supremacy, were hanged. As late as 1820 a coiner was guillo- 
tined in this place. 

* It was repaired in 1606, having been much damaged by an earthquake in 1580, which caused the 
fall of one half of it. It was again repaired and ornamented in 1511, and in 1818 the light was estab- 
lished on its sammit till 1849, when the present lighthouse was finished. The hall, where the public 
scales were, was burnt by accident in 1658. 
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the George," and many other tenements, and a piece of ground called the Old 
Carpentry. These, which were all held by the same Pryseley, stretched along 
the wharf, having the highway on the south. 

Eastward was more land called the King’s Ground, and between part of this 
and the highway the mayor and fellowship of the Staple held a plot of land 
120 feet square, on which Robert Clare had a houseplace. East, again, the 
mayor, constables and fellowship of the merchants of the Staple of Calais held 
of the king by patent as feoffees to the sisters a houseplace sometime called the 
Hermitage, and now the Suster House, served by twelve sisters of the order of 
St. Elizabeth.” This ground was 300 feet from east to west, and 160 from north 
to south. The sisters had the King’s Ground on the north, and the highway and 
a small holding of Thomas Tutchet on the south. 

The Suster House it is stated in the survey was founded for Hospitalitie of 
poor souldiers, and appears to have been continued in use as a hospital long after 
the French returned. 

Though described in the survey as just by the Lantern Gate, the bird’s eye 
view of the wharf (Plate XXVII.) and the view from the sea both show it further 
east, in fact, the lofty tower was opposite the block of buildings between Larden 
and Pickering Streets. The next buildings east of the Suster House were 
opposite the end of Larden Street. The turnpike (90) stood at the east end 
of the Suster House and is well shown in the bird’s-eye view. It was also the 


eastern bound of Tutchet’s small holding. 


* The George Inn without the walls is mentioned in 1527 as a place where travellers, arriving 
after the gates were closed, stayed till the morning. 

» Now the Whyte Harte. 

© According to Demotier some Dominican nuns received permission from Mary in 1553 to come 
from Therouenne and settle in Calais under the protection of the Archbishop of Canterbury. These 
were either the sisters of St. Dominic mentioned by Lord Lisle in his letter to Cromwell (see Ellis’s 
letters, iii. 8. vol. ii.) or else a fresh lot who took advantage of the change of religion on Mary’s 
accession. Lord Lisle mentions that the sisters, most of whom were strangers, “ desire to depart, 
because they will not be obedient to the King’s Acte.” An inventory of their goods was ordered to 
be made, and they were forbidden to depart till permission should be granted. The sisters of 1556 
it appears were allowed to remain after the conquest by the French, and perhaps the fact of being 
strangers was the cause. In 1620 they were formally settled and established by the magistrates 
under their superior Jane Delanoy, who died the same year, aged 105. A namesake of hers, John 
Delanoy, held a tenement and cellar fronting on the Market Place in 1556. These sisters, under 
the name of Hospitallers, looked after the poor, receiving a subvention of eight sous a day for each 
patient, and in 1642 were established at the west end of the present Rue de la Cloche. 
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The block of buildings east of the Suster House was 300 feet by 200 feet, and 
was held by the mayor, etc. of the Staple. John Hopkins held a space 70 by 70 feet 
east of this. Next to this Walter Rowland and Mighell Fychell held house- 
places, and still further on Peter Mighell held land with a licence for a windmill, 
as also had John Tuck. After these mills came the warren of conies of the Downs 
and Scunnage.* 

Cott. MS. Aug. I. ii. 57 b. gives a very interesting bird’s-eye view of part of the 
wharf of the town, a portion of which is shown in Plate XXVII. The arrangement 
of the houses with their gardens, void grounds, etc.,in blocks or quadrants is very well 
shown. It will be seen that there is a palisading on the outside of the ditch of the 
town as far west as about the end of Pickering Street, where the fence turns at right 
angles across the wharf, enclosing various buildings, one of which has a steeple. 
Where the roadway passes the palisading ceases, and a turnpike is shown which is 
seen to be a section of the palisading pivoting on a post in the centre of the road, 
so that a double passage may be made when open. For convenience, there is a 
small gate or door at the side, so that when the turnpike was closed guards or 
others might pass in or out. 

These turnpikes existed in many places in the Pale, and the names Planche 
tournoire along Guines River, Ferme Tournant on the Sandgate road, and many 
similar names mark the sites of the old gates. In the account of the Duke of 
Guise’s attack on Calais it is mentioned that holes were made through the turn- 
pikes by the English in order to be able by musketry to dislodge the French who 
had sheltered themselves outside the turnpikes. This would imply that the 
palisading was not furnished with salients for flank defence, nor could it be seen 


through. 


* The modern Courgain, north of the turnpike on the wharf, is not mentioned in the survey, 
and the origin and meaning of its name are still doubtful. In the early days of the French con- 
quest the site was surrounded by palisades, within which lived the fisher-folk. In 1623 a wall was 
built, and four years later regular streets arose, but it was not till 1853 that the church was built. 

According to M. Demotier, documents at Lille prove the erection in 1444 of the first jetty. In 
1533, when large works were carried on for the improvement and defence of Calais, a west pier 
was built, and in the survey of 1556 the two jetties east and west are often mentioned. Like the 
other works on the sea-front, these often suffered from storm, and the charges for repairs occur 
very frequently in the accounts. In 1687 new wooden piers were built and prolonged in 1700, and 
have since been often improved. 

As the name implies, the chief lighthouse of Calais was at the Lantern Gate, and this was 
thought sufficient until 1818, when a light was established in the top of the Tour du Guet, but 


was done away with in 1845, when the present handsome lighthouse was erected on what was the 


site of the old Beauchamp Tower. 
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To give some idea of the state of the town in 1556 it may be stated that 
besides the buildings noted there were about thirty almshouses, and about seventy- 
eight houses called “ mansions’? in the survey. Six brewhouses, above eight 
store houses, some eighty-one wool houses, and twenty-two herring-hangs or 
sales. The wardens of the Trinity tables of St. Nicholas and of Our Lady 
churches held respectively twenty-three and fifty-four tenements." 

This state of things looks prosperous, and it is difficult to realise the great 
change which in 1560 had come over the place when the Commissioners of the 
French King report that the whole town was in utter ruin. 

In the Pale the gradual neglect of the English possessions may be seen in the 
fact that of the twenty-six clergy of the town and Pale in 1532 thirteen were 
absent, and of the rest, four livings were held by royal chaplains, one by the 
chamberlain’s chaplain, and Mark, Guemp, Calkwell, and Nele had only one rector, 
John Bennolt, to look after them. Of the absentees were the rectors of St. Mary’s 
and St. Peter’s, whilst St. Nicholas was vacant. 

Of the appearance of Calais in English times there are a few examples. The 
illumination in Froissart of the siege of the town is quite conventional, but 
in Rouse’s Life of Richard Earl of Warwick, c. 1487 (Cott. MS. Julius E. tv.) 
printed in vol. il. of Strutt’s Horda, is a sketch at Plate LIV. showing the fighting 
in 1436, when the Duke of Burgundy attacked the town. The background shows 
Calais from the land side, and was evidently founded on some very rough sketch 
of the place supplied to the artist. This is the earliest view to which any value 
can be attached. In the Cottonian MNS. Aug. I, il. are several views and plans 
of Calais and the Pale executed temp. Henry VIII. Of these No. 57 is a plot of 
the town and part of the Pale. The sketch of the town is small but distinct. 
No. 57b is a beautiful pen and ink drawing of the wharf, Risbank, etc., a bird’s-eye 
view (see Plate XXVII.). The ships are exquisitely drawn, and the blocks of houses, 
though conventional, give an excellent idea of the arrangement of a town about 1540. 
No. 70, a view of Calais from the sea, is very good, and has with No. 71, a plot of 
the town and Pale, been engraved in the Camden Society’s Chronicle of Calais. 
No. 51 is a general plan of Guines Castle. No. 52, a highly coloured plan and 
view of Guines, is full of interesting detail. No. 23, a plan of the town and part of 
the castle of Guines, has been published in the Camden Society’s Life of Lord (trey 
of Wilton. It will be observed that in the views of Calais very many tiled roofs 
are shown (though in the survey many thatched cottages are mentioned), in 


® According to Ferres, at the surrender 4,200 persons passed out of the town. 
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accordance with the order in 1415 that all houses were to be roofed tegulis vel 
sclatis. Another valuable view to be consulted is the Field of Cloth of Gold 
at Hampton Court, where Guines Castle is seen in a much distorted view in the 
foreground, whilst Hammes Castle appears in the midst of the inundated low 
lands, and Calais with its towers stands out on the horizon." 

The view of the west end of Calais in the Cowdray pictures is intelligent, but 
the castle is treated very conventionally. The Italian engraving of the capture of 
Calais published in 1558 is more of a plan than a view. 

The town of Calais enjoyed many privileges conferred on it by its English 
sovereigns, the first of whom, Edward III. confirmed the liberties and customs 
which he found then in foree. Richard II. granted to the mayor the very special 
privileges of a sword and sword-bearer with maces and mace-bearers. The sword 
which the king gave in the first year of his reign was to be carried point 
upwards save in the presence of the king or the 
lord deputy. Succeeding sovereigns confirmed 
and added to the privileges of this town. 

In 1535 Henry VIII. for various considera- 
tions obtained all the lands, etc., of the Staple 
except the Staple hall in the market place. This 
action was owing to the enormous debts incurred 
by that body, who appear in 1525 to have owed 
the king £2,300. It is not proposed, however, 
in this paper to give an account of the history or 
objects of the Staple of Calais. 

It has been generally stated by French writers 
that Edward III. changed the ancient arms of 
Calais, St. Bertin in a boat, to a portcullis, as 
signifying that the town was a gate into France. Of course, this is absurd, the 
portcullis being merely the Beaufort badge, which later on, was here, as else- 
where, placed on royal buildings, ete. The seal of the mayor of Calais, however, 
gives us the arms and presents them in a curious way. This seal, about two 


Fig. 6. SEAL OF THE MAYOR OF CALAIS, 


inches in diameter, bears within the legend : 
% SIGILLVM: SRAIORA | TVS: VILL@: D&: CALGIS 
* The artist, in his desire to show as much as possible, has put the Catt of the south face close 


to the gateway on the north-east corner. 
There are also sketchy views of Calais, etc., in the tapestries at Madrid illustrating the exploits 


of the archduke Albert when the Spaniards overran the country in 1597. 
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a boar passant, fastened to whose neck is a cloak flying up in the air. On this 
cloak are the arms: Barry undée, a lion rampant.*. The boar is here a pretty 
example of a supporter, and a parallel instance of such a cloak may be seen 
in the half-florin of Edward III., which bears a crowned 
leopard sejant, with a cloak round his neck charged with the 
arms of France and England quarterly.” Another example is 
seen in an illumination in Froissart, showing Charles le Bel 
receiving the English queen Isabel. The king’s dog wears 
such a cloak, but semée of fleurs de lys. The charge on the 


Calais arms is of course an English lion, while the Barry 


Fig. 7. SEAL OF THE 


STAPLE OF CALAN undée is found on the shield of arms of most merchants 

adventurers as typical of the sea. The boar’s presence is 

accounted for thus: Laurence Minot in his cotemporary poem on the achieve- 

ments of Edward III. quotes a prophecy of Merlyn as to a boar which should 

trouble various countries. Minot sees in the boar the king and refers to him 

often in such terms. Other poems of the time also associate Edward with this 
animal, as may be seen in Wright's political poems. 

The staple of Calais adopted a variation of these arms, as shown in the seal of 
the Staple, which bears a shield, Barry undée, on a chief, a lion of England. The 
legend is Sigillu : teltrmontale : Ctapule : calevie : 

The seal of the king as lord of Calais bears on the obverse, which is 32 inches 
in diameter, the king riding on horseback to the sinister on a field semée of roses. 
His surcoat, shield, and trappes bear the royal arms, France and England, 


quarterly. The legend when complete reads: 


Sigillum : Edwardi : Det: gracia : regis : anglie : et (long floral spray) : 
francie: : nt: Hhibernie. 


On the reverse, which is only 13 inch in diameter, is a triple-towered gateway 
with a rose beneath a portcullis and two others slipped and leaved above the 


battlements. The legend is the same as on the obverse. 


® M. Demay, who engraves this seal in his Inventaire des Sceaux de l' Artois et de la Picardie, 
No. 1,036, describes the boar as cravatté, and the cloak as vaire au lion. 
> I am indebted to our President, Dr. Evans, for this contemporary instance. 
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This seal was in use from the time of Edward III. to that of Henry VITI., and 
perhaps even later, and the legend has at various times been much altered. 
Impressions exist in the British Museum and in the Publie Record Office. 

In Stowe MS. 289, entitled Asjilogia, Thomas Astle gives at fig. 626: 

“The seal of King Edward the 3° which he used as King of France within the 
district of Calais appendant to a deed in the possession of Thos. Astle Esq. (now 
L.C.F. viii. 1). 

It is observable that in the legend round the seal the king is stiled King 
of France and England ... Upon the shield are the arms of England and 
France impaled, but upon the caparisons of the horse the arms of France are 
quartered before those of England . . Upon the reverse is the gate of Calais. 

N.B. This seal is not engraved by Sandford and is. supposed to be unique.” 

This seal bears the inscription: A&DWARDI : DAI: GRATIA: RAX : FRANCIA : AT: 
ANGLIE. On the reverse is the counter-seal, about 14 inch in diameter, in which 
is shown a triple-tower and gateway with portcullis. The tops of the towers are 
crenellated. The field is semée of quatre-foils. The legend is: #5. p°visu’ - p - 
TRIS 
grant of a messuage, etc., in Calais from the king to W. Baudell, dated 26 March, 
24 Edward III. 


The Scunnace, Scabinage or Eschevinage of the English time, is now repre- 


- ET + IN . pTIB” + CALESIE. The document to which this seal is attached is a 


sented by the commune of St. Pierre* and part of Sangatte. The old limits of the 
Scunnage were on the west at the sea-coast some 1,160 rods from Risbank Tower. 
From this point a dyke ran south-south-east to a spot on the bank of the river 
where three stakes were planted. The river called the Flowe branched off from 
the river to Hammes, and at the seaside end of the dike was the Hoke, the ancient 
place of execution of the lordship of Sandgate. Thence ran another dyke 
parting the Scwnnage and the county of Guines as far as the Plash. 
the Plash ran the Ware, also called the New Arts, separating the Scunnage 


From 


from Colham parish as far as the crossway from Colham church, where the Delph 
or Elf way continued the line of partition to the house of Hugh Concil, bailiff 
of Colham. At this point (just below Les Hautes Champs of the modern map) 
started Cranebrook Street, north-west to where the Green Bank from the north 
The Green Bank ran from this point to the 


parted Mark from the Scunnage. 
; The land for about 330 


sea-coast about 1,216 rods east of the East Jetty. 
rods west of this point was called Newland. According to the survey the Scun- 
* The ancient names of this part, Petresse, Peturnesse, ar | Petrenesse (charters of St. Bertin), 
referred to the stony bank extending from Newhaven Bridge to Mark, some 870 rods. 
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nage consisted of 5,502 acres, not inclusive of the town and “faux boroughs,” 
and was divided into the following plots: A plot of 305 acres stretched from 
Mark to the Park of Calais, and had for its southern limit the Hollet, which has 
since been canalized. In this plot against Mark Jay the common of Calais, about 
J48 acres of which were held as livery lands by the ordinary soldiers of the 
garrison. South of the common and against Mark the Lieutenant of Calais Castle 
held 45 acres, his livery lands. On the soldiers’ livery lands stood the Waterhouse 
shown in the Cottonian map. The plot south of this was a large one of 1585 
acres, in which the chief officials of Calais held their livery lands. The plot 
reached south as far as the great old river, and west to the new river. 

The Lord-lieutenant held in detached portions about 220 acres as livery lands. 
These lay generally south of the More Dyke or North Watergang. East of some 
of them, and between the Heath and the Little Common, the Lord Deputy held his 
livery of sixty acres. The High Marshal’s livery lands of 120 acres lay between 
the More Dyke and the highway, having to the west the lands of the Under- 
Marshal, but no quantity is mentioned. The Comptroller’s land, some twenty-five 
acres, was south of the highway. The sixty acres of the Treasurer abutted on 
Mark, and were south of the Hollet. The Heath, of which 360 acres were let to 
the parish of St. Peters, while an equal number were unlet, abutted on Mark. 
The Little Common of St. Peters, of nineteen acres, was south of the lord deputy’s 
land. The Great Common extended also into this plot, and the soldiers of the 
garrison held ninety-eight acres lying south of the town ditches and the Lead. 
At the east end of their land was the Waterhouse (shown in the Cottonian map), 
which stood in their land in the plot of 305 acres. St. Peter’s church (by the 
bridge) and the Parsonage were also in this plot; and at the other end of it, 
Widow Marshall held ten acres of pasture called the Rosebush, and other lands 
north of the heath and abutting on Mark. West of her, Sir Maurice Denys held, 
besides other lands, twenty-nine acres at a rent of 50s. 9d. and a gilt spur value 
3s. 97. Francis Wilford held some twenty-six acres, portions of Grampnull’s pasture 
between the Hollet and the highway. A windmill south of the highway was held 
by Robert Whethill. South of this plot, and abutting on Mark on two sides, was 
one of 780 acres, in which Hugh Concill, the bailiff of Colham, held 100 acres, 
fifty-two of which between the Old River and Crane Street, also called Piers 
Watergang, were part of a pasture called Winklyne and Chantrey. Griffith 
Appenrith held twenty-one acres south of the river, and once part of the North 
and South Brook, 

To the south of the town and sea beach was a large plot of 1,145 acres, which, 


— 
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with the last and the next one of ninety-five acres, includes a large portion of the 
modern manufacturing town of St. Pierre. These 1,145 acres extended from the 
New River to Newenham bridge, having the Old River as its southern limit. In 
it J. Lymbroke held the Mare, of fifteen acres, near to St. Peter’s church, and 
Richard Sacville had twenty-five acres, called the Hopfield. George Trappes* 
had four acres abutting on the New River and the Old River, “ paying yearly as 
parcel of 12s, 9d. and a speare hedles at 9d.” 

Many cases are mentioned in this plot of land given “in recompense for land 
taken for the fortifications of Newenham bridge.” 

West of Guines River was a plot of ninety-five acres, in which were some of 
the lands held by the Maisondieu, or hospital of Calais; and J. Thomas held 
thirty-six acres, part of Winklyne and Chantrey, already mentioned as an old 
pasture that occupied part of the plot of 780 acres. Other portions of this pasture 
were held by Sir Maurice Denys. 

West of this plot, and between the Old River on the north and the New Arts 
on the south, was a plot of 243 acres reaching to Calkwell, from which the parish 
of St. Peter’s was separated by the Old River. No holdings of interest are noted 
in the survey. The next two plots lay beyond the Newenham Bridge, in what is 
now the parish of Sangatte. The first, of 205 acres, was divided from the other 
of 351 acres by the Flowe running from the Hayon toward Sandgate. No 
holdings of note are mentioned in this plot. The second one, which was a salt 
marsh, “overflowed at every tide,” called Dykeland, wes held by Sir Maurice 
Denys. North of it were the West Downs and conigree held by the captain of 
Guines as far as a point called French Gapp, 455 rods west of Risbane, where the 
downs and conigree were claimed by the captain of that fort as far as a point 
seventy rods east. The Scunnage contained 4,509 acres with a rent of 110/. 8s. 74d. 

The perambulation of the Pale in the survey speaks of the dyke parting the 
Scunnage from Dykeland; but there must be some confusion, as the latter was 
included in the Scunnage, and the dyke parted that district from the county of 
Guines. After the French conquest the limits of the commune representing the 
Scunnage were determined by firing a cannon loaded with one-half French 
powder the other half English, and where the shot fell was made the boundary. 

The church of St. Pierre is now built up in a large hospital. It was in this 
old church, a building of the thirteenth or fourteenth century according to various 
authorities, that in 1500 Henry VII. met the Archduke Philip (father of Charles V.). 


* A London goldsmith. 
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Great festivities were held in the building, which was richly decorated with 
tapestries, ete. In 1532 we are told that the rector Dominico de Corsis was 
reported to be dead, and had not been there for thirty years. The French Com- 
missioners, in December 1558, speak of the ruins of the said church ; and the 
building of later times only dated from 1608. 

The town of St. Pierre was separated from Calais in 1790. 

For the tolls of the Scunnage, see Appendix IIT. 

Awpren, On OvTINGEN, occupied much the same ground as its modern repre- 
sentative Andres. It lay north of the Boar Way, parting it from Campe, east of 
Spillac, from which the Morrell Way and part of the common street divided it. 
Eastward it touched Ballangen, and northward it extended to the great stream 
from Ardres. In the survey its extent is given as 1,163 acres, with a total rent 
of 48/. 18s. 34d., and it is divided into the following plots: Stretching across the 
parish, and parted from Campe by the Boar Way, was a plot of 165 acres, reaching 
to the Ewlin Way, which divided it from another of 215 acres south of the way 
from Guines to Andren village. North of this, and touching Ballangen on the east, 
was a plot of 350 acres, having on its west the common street leading to Clayes 
Wood (the Clairsous of the modern map) and to the common. West of this way 
was another plot of 153 acres, south of Clayes Wood. In the north-east of the 
parish, and abutting north on the great stream from Ardres, was a plot of 200 
acres called the marsh or common of Andren, mostly under water. West of the 
common, and between the great stream and the common street, was a plot of 
seventy acres, in which was Clayes Wood at its southern end. The common street 
compassed this plot on the north and west, and then made a bend, enclosing a 
small plot of ten acres between it and the great stream. East of Clayes Wood 
the Clayshot of the Cottonian map stood, anciently the abbey of Andren, the site 
of which is shown on M. Pigault ’Espinoy’s map. It was probably near where 
Le Bane du Loup is marked on the modern map. Thomas Stone held half a house 
place in Clayes Wood and half another place “by the abbey.” J. Pounde also 
held land abutting east on the way to Ballangen and north on Abbey Hill. Andren 
Bulwark, though shown in the Cottonian map and in M. Pigault l’Espinoy’s map 
as on the great river, is not mentioned in the survey. It was probably north of 
Clayes Wood. The abbey was destroyed by the English in 1347, when the 
monks retired to Ardres pending the re-establishment of the place. It was again 
destroyed in 1544, A Hollow Lane is mentioned as running from the Ewlin Way 
to the common. John Sybrande held a part of the Bredest, of which Thomas 
Franks held the remainder, but the place has not been identified. 
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BALLANGEN, now Balinghem, the nearest part of the English Pale to the French 
fortress of Ardres, has not much changed its limits. It lay east of Andren and 
Camp, and south of Jones’ Bulwark, having three-fifths of its borders on the Pale. 
In the survey it is sometimes called Bavelinghem, a name that occurs in charters 
as early as 1034, but the shorter form, Balinghem, appears as early as 1178. The 
parish of 850 acres was divided into the following plots: At the south end a 
small triangle of 28 acres touched Camp, and reached north as far as the Boar 
Way, above which another one of 80 acres lay south of the Ewlin Way. Between 
the Ewlin Way and the road from Guines to Ardres passing by Andren were two 
plots the western one of 90 acres and the eastern one of 210 acres. These were 
separated by a way from Camp to Ballangen and a place called in the survey 
Martin Catchore; what this was it is difficult to say, no tenant of the name 
appears in the list in the survey, nor does any modern or ancient map give any 
information. North of these two plots were two others of 230 and 212 acres 
lying west and east of the same way, and bounded on the north by the commons 
of Ballangen and Brémes. Of Ballangen waste or common, the survey gives no 
details as to size, but it states that it had on the west the Black Ditch, Whethill’s 
Plash, by the Abbot’s Meads, and lastly Jones’ Bulwark, from which a stream to 
Ardres Plash formed the north limit; Ardres Plash and a stream from Brémes 
Common bounding it on the east. The castle, of 
nor indication of the site, was taken by the English in 1354, re-taken in 1577, 
In 1456 the village was burnt by 


which there are no remains 


and again seized by the English in 1412. 
the duke of Burgundy’s troops on their way home after the unsuccessful attack 
on Calais. 

The Chester herald of the period of the 


survey held some 88 acres in the 


Ditch a house place and land 


parish and Nicholas Worsley had on the Black 
Near Common William Masters held a 
mansion called Peerles Place with 26 acres. The 
671. Os. 64d. 


It is said that the congress for the establishment of peace between Henry 


called the Havon House. to Andren 


total rent of the parish was 


VIII. and Francis I. met here. 

Bonninces, which has preserved its name unchanged from at least 1155, when 
‘‘altare de Bonninges”’ occurs in a charter of St. Bertin, was situated, as now, 
south-east of Pepling, south-west of Froyton, north-west of Pitham and a small 
portion of St. Fricat, and north-east of Hervelingen and Sandingfield. In the 
survey its extent is given as 2,143 acres with a rental of 60/. 16s. 8}d. If the 


general limits of this parish have not changed much since the English occupation, 
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the chief roads have in many cases been since then laid out somewhat differently 
to what we find in the survey. According to that description it was divided into 
the following plots: Commencing at the western corner a plot of 585 acres 
extending eastward to a way to Calkwell, had on its south another of 380 acres 
reaching east to the same road. South of this was a small plot of 50 acres 
extending eastward to the road from Pitham to Bonninges, and touching on the 
south-east another small plot of 77 acres which abutted south on Pitham parish. 
| North-east of this and just south of the village of Bonninges was another plot of 
ti 66 acres. The eastern portion of the parish was divided into three plots abutting 
east on Froyton parish and containing respectively from south to north 263, 582, 
and 340 acres. The first two of these were parted by the way from Sandingfield 


| . . rT’ 
i through Bonninges village to Froyton village. The two last by a way from 
Bonninges village to Calkwell. In the last plot Richard Whethill held 108 acres 
} and the heirs of Nicholas Whethill held some 150 acres and a mansion called 


Crewater. In the same plot John Hounde held 16 acres called Hardingcamp in 


the northern corner of the parish. In the survey the eastern or north-eastern 
boundary of the parish is said to be the Ewlin Way and a way with a cross. This 
cross stood at the junction of the parishes of Bonninges, Froyton and St. Tricaise. 
On the north-west boundary at the north end the four parishes of Bonninges, 
Pepling, Calkwell, and Froyton met, while at the south end Scales, Hervelinghem, 
and Bonninges met at the point. In this parish the farm of l’Anglaise recalls the 
English occupation but the farm of 1566 has not been identified in the survey. 
The farm of le Buisson however takes its name from ‘a bush or shrub with a 
cross and hand thereon,” which was on the way from Wadingthum in Pitham, 
now Wadenthum, forming the south-west bound of the parish. 

SUCCARD, 


survives in the parish of Hames Boucres, which now includes the two English 


or Bokernes, exists no longer as a separate parish but its name 


parishes. Buecard consisted of two pieces of land, the smaller and more westerly 
portion being a strip which ran from the village of Stone on the borders of 
Pitham in a north-westerly direction between St. Tricat and Hammeswell to 
about where the Ewlin Way crossed those parishes. The eastern portion lay 
between Pitham and Hammeswell on the west and Mellac, from which the 
way to Fynes parted it on the east, the Pale forming its northern and southern 
limits. The extent of this portion was 1,051 acres and the rent of both amounted 
to 42/. Os. 21d.. The parish was in both parts traversed by the Ewlin Way, and 
the eastern or larger part was also crossed by Guines Way, the Boar Way, and 


Fines Way, the last forming its eastern limit near the Pale. 
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Adrian Spryte, who held 179 acres in the north of the parish, also held a 
pasture called Bush. Sir William Perton held Buccard Windmill, but neither of 
these sites are shown on the map." Hopyards are mentioned as occurring in the 
parish, which contained 1,051 acres. 

In the survey Buccard is divided into various plots as follows: Commencing 
at the Pale and running along the borders of St. Tricat and Hammes was a 
strip of 41 acres quite detached from the rest of the parish.” Again beginning at 
the Pale and extending northward as far as the way to Fines was a plot of 168 
acres. North of this a plot of 580 acres reached as far as the Ewlin Way. 
Between this and the Guines Way was a smaller one of 130 acres and yet north- 
ward between this last and the parish of Hammeswell was a plot of 80 acres. 
The Boar Way traversed the plot of 580 acres in an easterly direction, while the 
Hollow Lane ran north and south approximately joining and crossing the Kwlin 
Way and Fynes Way. 

In the north of the parish was a place called the Grene Common or Little 
Grene, where there was a bridge over the stream which branched off from the 
Goy le. 

CALKWELL, now Coquelles, has changed in extent more than most of the parishes 
of the Pale. This is owing much to the disappearance on the map of the large 
plashes or sheets of water that, with numerous creeks and a small main stream, 
made up the river which, starting from the Guines river above that town, passed 
through the marsh land near Hammes Castle, the eastern portions of St. Tricaise, 
Nele, and Frethun, the large plash of Calkwell, and eventually running through 
the sluices of the fort at Newenham Bridge, entered the prolongation of the Haven 
of Calais a little south of another stream, the Flowe, which extended towards 
Sandgate. From this main stream flowed other streams or creeks such as Cheri- 
tree Creek, Arbenweavers Creek, Bowker’s Creek, Ruskede Creek, Locker’s 
Creek, all in Calkwell. Cleneclakers Creek or Quellmouth parted Froyton from 
the parishes of Calkwell and Boderick. In this creek or plash was the Lodge. 
In Froyton parish were Le Tubbe Creek and Little Bridge Creek, and in Nele was 
St. Margaret’s Creek, while in St. Tricaise were the Kyve Hoke and others not 
specially named. The Goyle parted the Scunnage from the county of Guines and 
reached from the borders of Calkwell plash to the river which went toward Sand- 


gate. Modern draining has obliterated most of the above creeks, etc. and the 


* The mill no longer exists. 
® At the south of this strip was the village of Stone, now 


1? 
alled la Pierre. 
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only traces of them are in the survey where their position is recorded in not very 
distinct terms. 

The parish of Calkwell then was bounded on the west by Sandgate and 
Pepling, on the south it touched Bonninges for a short distance, and on the 
south-east it abutted on Froyton up to the bank of the Plash. On the north-east 
it was limited by the Plash and at Newenham Bridge it met the Scunnage. 
Included in Calkwell parish was an older parish called Boderick which was the 
portion of the whole parish lying next to Froyton. There were also in earlier 
times two other parishes called Newenham Bridge and Milman Brook, but these are 
only casually referred to in the survey. They were situated really in the marsh 
land between Colham and Calkwell, Milman Brook* being separated from the 
West Main Brook by the Scales Dike, and Newenham Bridge of 500 acres lay 
between the Seunnage and Milman Brook. The old village of Calkwell, though in 
the English days an important place, fell after the changes of 1558 into decay and 
the ruins of the church alone mark its site, the French inhabitants having made 
the village of La Chaussée, in Sangatte, their home. Near the old church are the 
remains of a fort built by Guilbert of Frethun, who unsuccessfully opposed 
Henry V. 

In the survey the parish was divided into the following plots: 339 acres north 
of the New River, and between the Plash on the east and the road from Calkwell 
to Newenham Bridge on the west. South of this plot was one of 815 acres 
having on its east the river from Hammes to Newenham Bridge, i.¢., beyond the 
Plash, and on its west the road from Guines to the bridge. West of this, and like 
it bounded on the south by Froyton, were 318 acres reaching west to the Boulogne 
Way. The Plash of Calkwell, called also Whethill’s Fishery, lay south of the Old 
Goyle or river from Hammes Castle to the bridge, and was 40 acres in extent. 
Another plot of 940 acres, sometimes called Newenham Bridge parish, lay south 
and west of the Scunnage and east of the Plash, and another plot called Milman 
Brook or the West Marsh had the Scunnage on its north and east but the Old 
River on its west. 

Peter Evered held a place called Cales Hooke between the fishery and a way 
called the Drewer. In the west of the parish a way to the chalkpits on the 
borders of Sandgate and Pepling is mentioned under the name of Branskate. The 
spot called Brand’s Gapp may be another reading of this name. The name Calk- 
well occurs in a charter of Bishop Milo, of 1145 or 1147, where “ altare de Qual- 


® 440 acres. 
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quella” is mentioned, but, as has been noted elsewhere, it is not in the Treaty of 
Bretigny, as suggested by some French writers. In the Chronicle of Andres of 
the twelfth century Boderick is called Budreke. In the survey the whole extent 
of the parish is given as 2,452 acres, including the sub-divisions of Boderick, 
Newenham Bridge Parish, and Milman Brook. The rent of Calkwell, including 
the first of these, was 52/. 18s. 3}d., and that of Milman Brook, 48/. 3s. 14d. 
Martyn’s Hoke of about 120 acres was held by J. Johnson and the Trinity table 
of St. Nicholas church in Calais, but its position has not been identified. In the 
southern part of the parish William de Master held 5 acres, called Bedlem, abut- 
ting on the Ewlin Way, and in Boderick Joice Dulle held the Oxe pasture of 103 
acres abutting on the fishery. A farm called the Causey and Calkwell Waste 
were held by Robert Whethill, who also held the Red Chamber, one of three 
house-places called Mustertons, with a conigree, in all 13 acres abutting on his 
land in Froyton. When the fortifications of Newenham Bridge were enlarged, 
temp. Henry VIII., many of the tenants of land in the vicinity had other lands 
given them. Amongst these were the heirs of R. Paradise, one of the family an 
early member of which probably was responsible for the place of that name on 
the north of the town. The New Bullen Way was no doubt the result of 
the addition to the defences and was more to the north-west than the Old Bullen 
Way. 
Camp, now Campagne, though occupying part of the same position as in the 
English days, was then larger in extent, for it extended south-west to the English 
Pale over part of what is now Guines Parish. In the survey the following plots 
are given: Commencing on the Pale, and reaching south-east to the street run- 
ning through Camp village was the plot of 745 acres of woodland. In this and 
between Vinks Valley (separating the parish from Spellac) and the Nydeseaw, or, 
as it was also called, Bird’s Nest Valley, were 221 acres called the Queen’s Woods. 
These extended northward as far as the Rigalls in Spellac. Between Bird’s Nest 
Valley and the Picardy Woods outside the Pale were 274 acres more of the 
This name occurs in 


Sir R. W indebank 


Queen’s Woods extending northward to the Cattery drises. 

M. Pigault l’Espinoy’s map, but is not shown in modern maps. 
held “a bush” called the Padolls, of 114 acres, and another of 16 acres, called 
The next plot was one of 610 acres of arable land 


Trane, both in this plot. 
In this plot was 


extending northward to the way from Guines to Camp village. 
the church on the west side of the village street, which was called the Rue de 


France, and parted the two nationalities, the portion of the modern parish shown 
In this plot, also, Richard 


as Berck at no time forming part of the English Pale. 
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Gryme held one-third of the place called Cowfootes or Cowvotes, J. Reymes holding 
25 acres of the same place, to the east of which was a lane to the woods. Between 
this plot and the parish of Andren, from which it was parted by the Bore or Bear 
Way, was a plot of 460 acres, in which a way called the Butter Way was situated, 
but which cannot be identified. It apparently ran eastward from the Morrel Way, 
which separated the parish from Spellac. J. Prowde and Leon Case held a house 
place called th’ Abbey Hill, not identified. The survey gives the extent of the 
parish as 2,275 acres, with arent of 47/. 10s. 43d. It was in this parish, and 
perhaps extending into Andren, that the site of the famous Field of the Cloth of 
Gold is said to have been. It is curious that in the survey, taken only thirty-six 
years after the event, there is absolutely no reference to the meeting. The site 
so shown on modern maps is certainly about midway between Guines and Ardres, 
but the breadth of Ballangen parish intervenes between the supposed site and 
Ardres, and we are told that the camp was just within the Pale; and, again, the 
high road from Guines to Ardres then and now was to the north of the Boar Way, 
on which the site is marked. Going along the road from Guines to Ardres, at 
about 3} kilometres from Guines and 5} from the latter place, a valley is crossed 
Which runs from the south-south-west up to the windmill in Andren. If this is 
the Vallis Aurea, Henry was well within his own territory, and the two kings 
must have moved slowly to have required an hour and a half to do the distance. 
It would appear, also, that the name was given not alone for the splendid encamp- 
ment, but was the actual name of the valley, perhaps due to its fertility. 

Soardino, the Mantuan ambassador to France, mentions that the two mounds 
on which the English and French halted, about a bow-shot from each other, were 
raised expressly for this occasion. 

This parish appears sometimes to have shared with Ballangen the services of 
one parson, for in 1537 it is noted that the individual so acting was just dead. 

Cotnam, now Coulogne, was divided into two parts, of which the high land 
was called the Isle of Colham or Colne. This so-called island was in the northern 
part of the parish, and is still clearly noticeable. The boundary of Colham, 
according to the survey, was, on the north, the New Arts which parted it from the 
Scunnage as far as the street from Colham Castle to Colham Bridge. Thence 
the boundary ran along the Delph or Elf Way, which parted it from Mark and 
ended at Hugh Concill’s house at the beginning of Cranebrooke Street. Its 
southern limit thence was the Sing Dike, as far as Calkwell, which formed its 
western boundary. 

The parish was divided into two plots of 550 and 522 acres on the west and 
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east sides of the street, running north and south from Colham Bridge to the Sing 
Dike. Through the parish from west to east and commencing at the turnpike of 
Colham ran Colham Street, which, passing the church, separated Mark parish 
from Colham and then ran to Guemp Bridge. 

The Green Hill of 26} acres, held by George Rosham, as well as 125 acres of 
the North Mede, lay a little to the east of Guines River. Nicholas Whethill’s 
heirs held 106 acres at the west end of the parish west of Guines River and south 
of the New Arts, which seems to have been another name for the Ware, or at 
least that part of it west of the spoye, by which it entered Guines River. 
G. Blosham, also held 110 acres on the east of Guines River and north of the 
Sing Dike. In the survey Skallis Dike is said to divide Colham from the Main- 
broke, which would make it to be a sort of continuation of the Sing Dike. Sir 
Maurice Denys held 3 acres called the Mille Walle, north of Colham church-yard, 
and a place called Thermete, and a part of the North Mede. The survey gives 
the rent of the parish as 26/. Os. 11d. 

Collam occurs as Coloigne in the Treaty of Bretigny, and Kdward IV. 
appointed William Worsley bailiff of the eschevinage ot the parish. The fortress 
of Edward III's time on the north was razed in 1558, and the land was given to 
Maréchal de Thermes. It is on this site that the present church is built, but the 
old one was not far off. The North Street, or North Procession Street, appears 
to have run at right angles with the Cross Street. 

Froyton, now Frethun parish, was situated in the south-east of Calkwell, 
north-east of Bonninges, north-west of Nele, and with Froyton Marsh extended to 
the river from Newenham Bridge. In extent it consisted of 1,626 acres, and 
nearly corresponded with the modern parish. It was crossed from north-west to 
south-east by the Ewlin Way (which formed part of its south-west boundary) 
the road from Calais to Guines, and by a street called in its northern part Little 
Boderick Street and further on Mill Street. From north-east to south-west it was 
crossed by Bonninges Street or Common Street, so called from the two places 
between which it ran. Pape Street is also mentioned in the survey in the plots 
between the Ewlin Way and Guines’ Way. The parish was divided from Nele 
by Cokilian Street, which toward its northern end was called St. Margaret Street. 
Froyton Bulwark was at the intersection of the Common Street and the river, 
and it will be remembered that it was between this and Nele Bulwark that the 
Duke of Guise’s forces broke into the inner part of the Pale on Jan. 2, 1558. 
The boundary of the parish north-west is mentioned as the way from Calkwell to 
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Harding Camp. No large holdings are mentioned in this parish, the total rents 
of which amounted to 54/ 14s. 63d, 

The Marsh at the north-east extended as far as the Guines river. 

The Little Common lay in the north-east corner of the parish, and was 54 
acres. 

In the survey Froyton is divided into the following plots: Commencing at 
the south-west corner, and parted from Calkwell by the way from that place to 
Harding Camp, was a plot of 380 acres reaching north to the Ewlin Way and 
bounded on the south-east by the street to Bonninges from the Little Common 
near the Marsh. Next to this plot, and bordering on Calkwell and Boderick, 
were two plots of 42 and 405 acres, separated by Boderick Street. Beyond the 
last was the Little Common of 54 acres, which also abutted north-east on a plot 
of 530 acres lying between the Bonninges Street and Nele. A way from Froyton 
to Nele separated this from a small plot of 38 acres, bounded south-west by 
Guines Way, which parted it from one of 220 acres extending south-west to 
Kwlin Way, between which and the parish of Bonning was a plot of 145 acres. 
A small triangular plot of 30 acres lay north of this plot, extending to where 
Kwlin Way ceased to divide the parish from Bonninges. 

In the north of the parish west of the Plash and north of the New River was 
the Red Chamber, one of the three places called Mustertons, and held by Robert 
Whethill. The name of Red Chamber has now been changed back to what 
was probably the original one, Cambre, being, it is said, an old local name for 
a brewhouse. 

Gvemprs, or Chempe, which retains its name, appears as Ganape in charters of 
St. Bertin of 826 and 1216. The limits of the parish do not seem to have 
changed. It had on its north the Havon, west the Hollet, now the Houlet, south 
the Polyvard, and east the parish of Holfkerk. . 

The extent of the parish was 2,790 acres, and the total rent 111/. 6s. 73d. It 
was traversed by Middle Street, now Meer Street, Knight or Riddar Street, now 
Rue Serpentine, Guemps Street (from Guemps Bridge or Perkyn’s Bridge), now 
Pont du Guemps), which passed through the village of that name; and other 
streets not identified, such as Brewring Street," Cordam, Corderne, or Cristan 
Street. These are all mentioned in the survey. Skarre Street, which may be a 
mistake for Skane Street, separated the south of the parish from Holfkerk. At 


® Brewring Street was in the north of the parish, running southward from the Haven. 
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the north-west corner of the parish, near Mark Town, were the two bridges, one 
of stone the other of wood. At the south-west corner where the Houlet crossed the 
Polyvard was Boots’ Bulwark, where now on the map is marked the site of Fort 
touge. Not far from the Pont du Guemps was Boothackes, whence ran the 
great river of that name to the Mount, and so on to Ballangen or Jones’ Bulwark. 
In M. Pigault l’Espinoy’s map Bose Street is shown traversing the centre of 
the parish from the north down to near the village of Guemps. 

Of the chief holdings in the parish Jane Prowde held 310 acres, called Portil- 
berg, Porte] Bridge, or Fowling Pool, but this has not been identified, nor has the 
Dopper Broke of 500 acres mentioned in the Edward LV. terrier. 

The captain of Boots’ Bulwark in 1556 was John Malen. 

In the survey the parish was divided into three plots as follows: The first, 
of 1,078 acres, included the whole of Guemps north of Guemps Street except 80 
acres in the south-eastern part of that portion of Guemps, and separated from 
the rest by Skarre Street, also called South Street, which ran south from the 
Chauntryne, and formed the eastern boundary of the parish in its southern 
portion. The third plot included the whole of the parish south of Guemps Street, 
and was 1632 acres in extent. 

The chapel at Guemps was annexed to Mark, and its bell was the alarm-bell 
for the low country. 

Gvines parish in the English days was but a portion of that which is now so 
called. It had on its west Mellac or St. Blaise, and on its east Spellac or 
St. Quentin, both of which parishes, or the greater part of them, are included in 
the modern parish of Guines. The English pale formed the southern limit, and 
on the north was the Marsh. In the survey it is divided into plots, which may be 
described as follows: Commencing at the south-west corner, and separated from 
Mellac by the Buckway from Fines to Guines, was a plot of woods and drises 
of 160 acres, having on its east the Green or Middle Way. Next to this, and 
between the Green Way and Robert Capp Street, was a plot of 225 acres of wood 
and waste land, extending southward as far as a way from Fines to Ardres, 
between which and the Pale was a piece of wood and waste of 30 acres. Last of 
this small plot was another of 25 acres called Hawtingham, a name not shown in 
modern maps; and again east was a small plot of waste of 15 acres. East of the 
Chalk Pit Way, leading from the wood of that name, and separated from the next 
plot on the east by the Downs Way, which ran from Fines Wood and the Downs 


northward. The next plot, 76 acres in extent, reached eastward to Stony Street 
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or Rue des Pierres, which separated Guines from Spellac. South of this plot, and 
parted from it by Hawtingham Way, was a plot of 110 acres, which reached 
southward to the Pale by Fines Woods.*. The above plots were all of wood and 
waste land; and with 300 aeres of “ drises in the forest,” formed a belt of wood 
along the south of Guines parish, and continued through Spellae and Camp along 
the Pale, forming what is now shown on the map as the Forest of Guines. North- 
ward of this woodland lay the arable and pasture. Commencing again at the 
border of Mellac was a plot of 270 acres, extending northward to the Ewlin Way 
and eastward to the Green Way. East of this a plot of 225 acres, south of Ewlin 
Way, reached eastward to Robert Capp Street, and yet eastward a plot of 555 
acres bordered on Spellac. 

Mecting the last plot at the Ewlin Way, and bordering on Spellac, was a plot 
of 150 acres, having for its northern limit the Whitfield or Brickery, and to its 
west the Park Hedge and town of Guines. Of the Whitfield or Brickery the 
survey gives us no details as to size or extent. 

The Park Hedge, of 21 acres, was held by the captain of the castle, and lay 
between the Townside and Castle Ditch to the west, and the road to Andren and 
Camp to the east. He also held 37 acres north of the Ewlin Way and abutting on 
Spellac. 

The extent of the parish, including 300 acres of drises in the forest, is given 
in the survey as 2,367 acres, but this does not include the Whitfield. The total 
rent was 65/. 18s. 53. In the south of the parish Sir Richard Windebank held 
Vernon’s Bush of 18} acres. Above the town, and “ environed with the Plash,” 
were 8} acres called Cote’s Pasture, held by John Poundes. Hugh Giles held 
16 acres called the Oke, but their position had not been ascertained. North of the 
town, by the side of the Plash, also were 4} acres “ sometime St. George’s Guild,” 
held by John Bradfield and the heirs of Vincent Moyne. Of the town of Guines, 
with the castle and fortifications to the north, there are plans in the Cottonian 
MS. Aug. I. i. 23, 51, 52, & 71, which fairly agree with each other. From 
these and from the details mentioned in the survey, we can to a certain extent 
reconstruct the town. The market was south of the Castle Ditch, in which is seen 
the great tower called the Catt or Vatt, and by the French styled La Cuve. From 
the north-east of the market ran a street to the East Gate, from the south-east a 
street to the church and churchyard, from the south-west a main street to the 


* In this plot of 110 acres were Bradfield’s Bush of 20 acres and three plots of Queen’s Wood, 
called Guilder’s Bush, 11 acres; Watch Hill, 42) acres; and Hawtingham, 32 acres, the last two 


abutting on Spellac. 
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West Gate, which was that for the road to Paris, and another smaller street to the 
rampire or rampart of the town. A little way from the West Gate a street 
branched off the main street and ran with curves toward the street from the 
market to the East Gate. This was Cow Lane, and out of it branched a small 
way to the traverse. Between Cow Lane on the north and east and the rampire 
was a place described as ‘“ sometime the Hospital”’ or Sister House; this was 
held, with 2 acres of land, by Sir Henry Palmer. A little to the east of this was 
the Secottrye, which was held by Robert Leader with a house called the Rooke. 
The Carpentrie” was also in this part of the town, and was held by the same. 
A mansion called the White Lyon, held by Robert Waterton, cannot be located, but 
Christopher Clynche held land described as abutting east on the prison ground, and 
north on the street from the West Gate to the Market Place. Half an acre, 
‘sometime called the Old Market Place,” was held by Henry Rogers. John 
Churchyard, one of the chroniclers of the defence of Guines, held 2 acres called 
St. Blaize, north of the town. 
Hammes occupied the northern and western portions of the modern parish of 
Hames Boucres, and, according to the survey consisted of 1345 acres. Owing to 


the great changes effected by drainage and for other reasons, it is very difficult 
survey. The Plash of 100 


to identify some of the places mentioned in the 
acres, for instance, has been reduced to cultivation; the rampire, which ac- 
cording to the old maps reached from St. Tricaise Bulwark in a southerly 
direction, is not shown on the modern map. The parish was bounded on 
the south by Buccard and Pitham; on the north, the detached piece of 
Buceard and St. Tricaise were separated from it by a stream called the 
Hurdel; and on the north-east the river of Guines enclosed Hammes Castle 
was to the south-east. Abutting 


plot of 


and the marsh belonging to it. The Plash 
Pitham, and extending northward to the Ewlin Way, was a 
northern part of which Henry Northedon held half an acre, 
Next to this plot and between it and Guines was one of 144 


called the Lincke. 
acres. North of this a plot of 512 acres extended to the “ Rampire and turnpike 


A small part of this plot touched Mellae. Within the 


on 


938 acres, in the 


outside St. Gertrudes.” 
Rampire and turnpike was a plot of 189 acres, north of which was the common of 
Hammes, 50 acres, between the Goyle from Newenham Bridge and a small river 


or stream from Hammes Castle to the Guines River. To the north-east and east 


of the Plash was the Conigree, and to its north-west was a plot of 112 acres 
extending to the ‘‘ causey from Hammes turnpike to the castle.” This castle has 


been described among the defensive works of the Pale, and near it was also a 
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watermill, which with the Plash was held by the captain of the castle; a meadow 
of 21 acres, called the Lists, and a hopyard are also mentioned in the survey. The 
rent of the fishery occupied by the captain was paid partly in kind, in rent wheat, 
and rent capons and hens helping to make up the amount, namely 60 shillings. 
The other rents, as of the farms: the Lists, the Hopyard, Conigree, Watermill, 
Fishery, Fowling, tolls of Guines, of the Causey, of Ballangen, the Quints, the 
Frayes and Bloodwytes, etc., amounting in all to 110/. 58. 4d. appear to have been 
paid to the captain of Guines Castle, the Conigree of 10 acres, with some 20 acres 
of meadow and marsh about St. Gertrude’s, and 15 acres of rough meadow, were 
the livery lands of the captain of Hammes. 

A place called the Helmbones, containing 62 acres, is mentioned as lying 
between the Hurdel and the way from the Castle to the Canevessary (in Pitham), 
but its site has not been identified. 

The site of Hammes Castle is on the small quadrangle shown close to 
the farm called Fort Chateau, at the end of the road running north-east from 
the village of Hammes and west of the écluse @ quatre faces, or éeluse carrée. 
La planche tournoire, a little above this on the Guines River, and seen in 
some modern maps, marks the site of one of the “turnpikes” of the defences 
of 1556. The church of Hammes was destroyed during the Revolution. 

The common of Hammeswell, 2 acres in extent, lay between the roads from 
Giuines to Stone and Fynes to Calais. 

The rents of Hammes were paid partly in kind and partly in money. 
Thus the total rents were in money, 21/. 10s. 43d. In wheat, 50]. 1s. 8d.; 


2 4, a raser, “ according to the 


that is to say, 302 rasers, 2 bushels, at 3s. 
old extent made by Sir John a Dauncey,” and in capons and hens, 15s. for 
12 capons and 2 hens, “according to the aforesaid old extent.” The grand total 
was 72/. 11s. Od. 

In this total the mill and the waste ground were not included. 

Hrrverincnam, or Helveninghem, is still seen on the map as a commune, but 
its present limits are not quite the same as in 1556, when, according to the survey, 
it reached as far as the sea. Its boundary towards Sandingfield has also changed 
somewhat. Its north-eastern boundary was, as now, parts of Scales and Bon- 
ninges parishes, and its southern limit was the Pale, Mount de Coples now Mont 
Couple, 160 metres in height, being nearly the western point. It is probable that 
this Mount de Coples was the hill referred to in the treaty of Bretigny, where “ in 
circuit, Montis Calbally,” which Rymer gives in the French version as Kalcully, 
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occurs. This hill is the western extremity of a range of high land extending 
from the Forest of Guines. 

The parish of Hervelingen was traversed by the highway from Whitsand (the 
modern Wissant) to Guines. The road from Scales to Bonninges is noted in the 
survey as the boundary of part of the parish, but it must have been an old road 
and not very direct. Another road in the survey is that from the village of Her- 
velinghem to Hundingberg. Unless this last is meant for the modern Audembert 
south-east of Mount Couple, it no longer appears on the map. 

The extent of the parish was 1,492 acres, with a total rent of 40/. 18s. 6d. 
The chief holding was Barkinstead, of 200 acres, occupied by John Knight and 
situated in the south-east of the parish, next to Sandingfield. Abutting this 
place on the south, or outside of the Pale, was M. de Wavering’s ground, some 
100 acres, oceupied (so says M. Pigault l’Espinoy’s map) “by a gentleman of 
Picardy, who claims rent for it from the Hospital of Sandingfield.” John 
Knight, also held 16 acres, part of Mount de Coples, and 20 acres called Mont 4 
Ramons in the vicinity. Further north in this parish he also held 8 acres on 
Mount Pretez, which, though not in the modern map, appears to have been the 
high ground in the north-west of the parish. Edward Bodele held 52 acres of 
Mount Raymond, and Jo Lucking had 250, called the Rede Wagins. This has 
not been identified. The Queen’s Drises or waste land of 80 acres were on the 
edge of the Pale. At Rannies Holt, now Raméceau, and according to a charter 
of Guines known as Ramarssaut in 1280, the heirs of M. Whethill held 16 
acres. This is a curious instance of a name apparently English being only a cor- 
ruption of an early French one. This parish was the only one in the Canton of 
Marquison which was occupied by the English. 

In the survey this parish is divided into the following plots. One of 805 
acres lay between the road from Whitsand to Guines on the south-west, and 
Scales and Bonninges on the north-east, and must have reached to the sea on the 
west. On the south-west of this was a plot of 440 acres, with the encroachment 
by the French to its north-west, and Sandingfield south. South-west of this was 

sarkinstead of 200 acres, and just where the road to Guines left the parish to 
enter Sandingfield was a small plot of 24 acres, having Sandingfield Quarry on 
its east and Barkinstead on its north. 

The actual point where the Pale reached the sea was no doubt the mouth of 
the small stream still called l’Anglais. This stream was then called Summers’ 
Brook, from its source at Sombres, and though not named on the modern maj’s 
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is shown a little south of Estrouannes, the Strones of the survey. This stream is 
the actual boundary of the Boulonais.* 

On the roadside, at Hervelinghem, a little east of the church, stands the 
shaft of the old village cross of English days. It consists of two pieces of about 
9 feet, and about 3 feet high, in the form of a tapering shaft of octofoil section. 
The shaft taken as a whole tapers from a diameter of about 18 inches at base to 
about 9 inches at top, and is surmounted by a plain capital about 10 inches in 
diameter at top, tapering down to 9 inches at its lower part, where it rests on the 
shaft. Its height is about 6 inches. 

The shaft rests on a moulded base, consisting of a plain circular ring about 
2 inches high, above a moulding about 3 inches high, which rests on the deeper 
circular moulding of 4 inches in height. 

This last has four splays reaching to the corners of the square base of about 
36 inches square and 1 foot high. 

The whole is on a built-up base, about 3 feet 6 inches square and 2 feet high. 

On the top of the capital, where was once probably a small cross, has been 
fixed a small modern iron crucifix, about 15 inches in height. The shaft is of 
hard coarse-grained dark stone, the base of Caen stone. 

When the French Commissioners, in 1560, visited this place, they found five 
Englishmen and women occupying the church. This gives a good idea of the 
desolation and ruin which ensued on the loss of the Pale. 

In 1511 the church of Overingham (perhaps a mispronunciation of this parish 
name) in the marches of Calais, was granted to William Bragges.” 

Mark, acccording to the survey of 1556, was bounded on the east by a street 
from Wale Dam parting it from Oye down to Offkerk, which formed with the 
Great Old River, now the Watergand du Sud, and Crane Street, the southern 
limit of the parish. On the west the Green Bank divided it from St. Peter’s and 
the Scunnage. Included in the parish were also the ancient parish of Cowswade 
and Capple, which extended south to the Pale and west to the watercourse from 
Guines to Ardres, and the large marsh called the Mainbroke. Taking first the 
parish of Mark, it was divided in the survey of 1556 into the following plots. 


Next the sea, and stretching between the Scunnage and Oye, was one of 555 acres 


called the Hemmes. This and another plot of 1514 acres, which bordered on Oye 
® On the banks of the l’Anglais one of the English manufacturers of tulle in St. Pierre has 


built a house, 


» Rymer. 
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parish and was called the Cling and Polders, lay north of the way from Calais to 
the Sluice near Gravelines. 

South of this way were two plots separated by a way from Wale Mill to the 
spoye or sluice gate which let the waters of the north watergang of Oye into the 
Hollet. The western plot, which reached to the Hollet, was 624 acres, the eastern 
one of 361 acres had the north watergang to its south. The next plot south of 
the last was 540 acres called the Haille Land of Mark, parted on the west from 
Mark Heath of 867 acres by the Hollet, which enclosed the Heath on the north. 
To the south of the Haille Land were Mark Pasture of 220 acres and another plot 
of 140 acres on its east, both reaching south to the Havon or East River. In the 
corner north-east of the junction of the Havon and the Hollet was a small plot of 
twenty-six acres. To the west of the Hollet and south of Mark Heath was a plot 
of 586 acres extending south to the Great Old River, between which and the 
upper part of Cranebrook Street were 172 acres. The above constituted the 
actual parish of Mark.* 

Stretching across the parish were 65 acres called the Downs. These abutted 
east on the Downs of Oye. The partition of the two parishes passed through 
the Pasture of Waledam, of which 48 acres were in Mark and 115 in Oye.” 
In the plot of 624 acres were two holdings of R. Arneway. The northern 
one of 37 acres was called St. George’s Land, and south of it were 18 acres, 
part of the Brick Oven, and Nicholas Sutton held Wale Mill just south of 
the way from Calais to the Sluice by Gravelines. In the plot of 540 acres 
Ellin Dodd held 20 acres, part of the Pollard, on the east of the Hollet, 
Nicholas Sutton held 70 acres, called the Barkery, and next to him Robert 
Mountar held 56 acres called the Burthen on the borders of Oye. Robert 
Torrayne, the trumpeter to the Queen, also held land near this. This plot, also 
called the Haille Land, at one time belonged to the chapel of Mark. South of 
it was the plot of 220 acres called the North Meade or common or pasture of 


* John Princeday, or Pinside, whose name occurs often in the perambulation of Mark and 
Oye, held land in both these parishes where the way from Calais to the Sluice crossed thei: 
rs. 

» The Hemmes land, called Wale Hemmes, which stretched across Mark Parish, included in it 
cart of the pasture of Wale Dam, which also extended into Oye. “The tenants and inhabitants of 
Wale and others of the lordship of Mark and Oye held the pasture of the said Hemmes pastured 
by the cattell of the said tenants and inhabitants to adioystment, paying yerely for every horse or 
mare xx* qr. and for everie oxe or cowe xij qr. and for every shepe .... w™ hath byn answered 


communibus annis x"! qr. 
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Mark. This was held without rent by the chamber of Mark, who in the 22nd of 
Edward IV. received it in exchange for the Mainbroke, from that king. In the 
plot of 867 acres, west of Mark town, Sir John Butler held 251 acres, called Mark 
Heath, extending westward to the Scunnage. East of the heath Ellin Dodd held 
Mark Mill. 

The Old Castle of Mark, now the Castle Green, was held by Sir John Butler, 
this was just south of the way from the Havon to Oye Bridge. Thomas Wells 
held an “over-draught or overlope thwarting the Havon from north to south,” 
just east of the Hollet. This was “adam to wind over such boats as come from 
Gravelines to Calais, or from Calais thither.’ The Poll yard north of the town 
was held by T. Towehett, who had 60 acres, and Ellin Dodd, who had 20 acres. 
The place called Bulbane in Mark town lay north of Vine or Pintle Street, and 
the way from Calais to Guemps bridge. Of this place Margaret Dirickson held 
two acres, “and the rest of the Bulbane” (2 acres) was held by Giles Chauncey 
“‘ by demise of the receiver, the same being first called in church by order of the 
countrey no other pson offring any fine or rent for the same.” The church of 
Mark is a modern one. 

The survey states that the bounds of the parish of Cowswade and Capell were : 
north, the Old River parting it from Mark; east, the Hollet; south, the Pale; and 
west the watercourse from Ardres. This was divided into the following plots: 
Next to the Hollet and reaching south to the Goteflete was one of 427 acres, 
having on its west Middle Street, which parted it from a small plot of 170 acres. 
To the west of this was a plot of 760 acres, extending westward to Colham Street, 
which separated it from that parish, having on the south and east the North Lead 
watergang, and on the north the Scunnage. South and east of this last was a large 
plot of 925 acres, also touching Colham Street, and having the Mary Lead to its 
east, and the Goteflete to its south-east. South of this plot and bordering on the 
Hollet was another plot of 850 acres, extending to the Sing Bank, which parted 
it from the Mainbroke, and touching the Cowswade to the south-east. Another 
small plot of 125 acres also rested on the Sing Bank with Colham Street on its 
north, and between the Main broke on two sides and the French territory lay yet 
another plot of 500 acres. 

In the Edward IV. terrier this parish was called by its old name, viz., 
St. George’s Church. The plot of 850 acres was the Capel, so called from the 
abbey of La Capelle, built by St. Ide about 1090 on the site now occupied by the 
farm called La Grande Cappe. The abbey was destroyed in 1347 by the English, 
and no traces of it, save fragments of worked stone from time to time exhumed, 
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now exist. Besides the Capell, the Cowswade, 2,000 acres; the Deppe Broke of 
300 acres; Lambert’s Gaps, 132 acres; St. George’s lands, 65 acres; the Gold Flete 
or Gote Flete, 300 acres; Remels, 462 acres; Sempt, Red Broke, Piers Water, After- 
strell, and other lands and marshes are mentioned. The Main Broke of 4,900 acres 
was then included in the parish and was also known as the Common of Mark, 
which the freemen of that parish exchanged with the King (22 Edward IV.) for 
the North Mede. The Cowswade, now the Ile de Caushoise, extended southward to 
the line of division between the two nationalities, and included the land now shown 
on the map as les terres Brugnobois. The limit was about the road shown as 
going from Buscot (where was Boots Bulwark), crossing the high road to Ardres, 
and then turning south-west to the river to Ballangen, where stood Jones’ Bulwark. 
In a charter of Artois of the fourteenth century it is called la Paroisse de Couche- 


wacde.* 


* The following extract from a letter from Henry VIII. to Howard, dated 27° Aprilis, 1541, and 


printed in the State Papers of Henry VIII. will explain the position of the Cowswade : 


** And that the Couswade ys no parcel of Arde it appereth by ther oune allegation, by the which 


it is alleged that the Couswade was a parishe seperate m Arde before the said treaty of King 
John. . . . . . Andas to the right of the travers, it most manifest and redy to be proved, 
if thinges maye be tryed and determyned frendly and by reason, that whenne there was no bridge, as 
that bridge called Cowbridge hath only of late dayes been uitted to be made on an hardle and a 


fewe flakes, the bote of passage over the ryver was on our side at Botehakes, and not on theirs as it 
ys surmitted. And where the situation of two houses ys b -ht in, which be alledged to stande 
betwen tholde ryver and the newe ryver, as they dyvyded them, and to be of the parishe of Arde; 
er woll playnly shewe, that there was never but oon 


is the ryver that nowe hath his 


as the grounde and treatye conferred toget! 
ryver, and the same of necessitie the ryver beyonde P 


cours; soo it wolbe wel proved that, til of late yeres, th s that have been ever reputed and 


taken of the parishe of Balingham and not of Arde. And, if thinhabitauntes there have, for there 
commoditie of late tyme, reasorted to Arde, bycanuse it is 1 to them, and not to ther very parishe 


churche, this ther use maketh no title, but the right re as it dyd, and the grounde, the 
treatye, and the prouf of thould use must nedes pre vaile m place. And where greate alliga- 
, though they be not to be compared to the treatye, yet, 1 


tions be made of the rolles of thaccompt« g 
they shulde be admitted as thinges autentique, they mak - for the clayme of any parte of the 

the tole which they have taken at the turn pike 
rocth beyond the Poile is joyned to 


‘alled Olde Ryver, going to the lake of 


Couswade, ne for any travers in the same, but for 
set on their side. And where they saye that the ryver » 
the ryver of Hiliar, and from thens to an olde Dike whic 


Guisnez, the which Olde Ryver maketh the seperation 


the grounde of Marke and of the said 
Couswade, whereby they wolde make an other ryver for our limite, excluding Us from the Cous- 
wade; for aunswere herunto you maye saye, as the trouth is, that there 1s no suche ryver as they 

r ys drye evry sommer, a id hath 


alledge, and that the place where they alledge to be such 
no discent according to such limites as is comprised in the treatye of King John; but the same 
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In the plot of 170 acres, John Prowde held 140 acres of the land called 
Pierbone, which consisted of 145 acres. These lands lay between the Rope Dike 
and the Main Lead. In the 925 aere plot Griffith Appenrith held 404 acres, part of 
the North Lead, between the street of that name and Goldflete Street, and east of 
this the heirs of Robert Arneway held 250 acres called Eeclebergge or Ikelburgh. 
Appenrith also held the Sampney, south of Ikelburgh Street, but this may have 
been another name for the former holding." 

In the plot of 850 acres and between the Goteflete and the Cowswade Robert 
Whethill held the farm of 641 acres, called the Cowswade with the Common or 
warren of Conies. 

The Main Broke of about 5,000 acres lay south of the Sing Bank, which 
parted it from Colham and Mark, and north of the stream between Guines and 
Ardres. <A portion called the West Main Broke, separated from the eastern part 
by the Guines river, lay south of Seales Dyke and north of the marshes of Froyton, 
Nele, St. Tricaise, ete. The eastern part was divided into various plots by banks 
and ways which intersected the northern portion of it. Of these there were the 
Marsh Bank Way running north-east to south-west, and then turning north-east. 
Coskie’s Way, a continuation south-east of the first part of the Marsh Bank. The 
New Main Bank, running south-east from Guines river toward the mount of 
Boothackes. Also the New South Way, running south-east. From north-east to 
south-west ran Colham Way, High Thorn Way and Michaelmas Bank Way. It is 
very difficult in the survey to identify these with modern roads, as the banks are 
not always mentioned by the same names. 

The plots mentioned in the survey amount only to about 3,470 acres, and the 
rents to about 172/., but it is probable that those numbers represent only the land 
that was let. 


ryver, wheruppon the Cowbridge was lately set, hath and ever had the same course and discent 
agreable to the said treaty.” 

The question of the boundary had been rendered urgent by reports to Henry VIII. from Lord 
Sandys, then captain of Guines (1540), and others, describing the recent additions to the fortifica- 
tions of Ardres, and the adoption by the French of the passage by Cowbridge instead of the usual 
one vid Newenham Bridge. Lord Maltravers had indeed attempted to stop the French works at 
Cowbridge, but had received a protest from the captain of Ardres. 

In the Chronicle of Calais, Camden Society, vol. xxxv. will be found farther information on this 
matter. 

* The Capell Broke held by Appenrith lay south of Wild Horse Street and west of the Main 


lead. Appleblome Street is also mentioned as the eastern boundary of some of his land. 
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The manor of Heresmote, with a brick two-storied h suse, is also mentioned ; 
and a farm of twenty-four acres (at Colham Hill) lately added to the Heresmote, 
which was let for twenty years, with power to renew for further periods of twenty 
years at a fee of “a breakfast of a capon and a gallon of wine,” foties quoties. 
The tenant was bound to deliver as part of his rent “ oone M! of garbage at 20st 
the c', paying yearly at Michalmas or within 13 days 5 shillings and fourpence the 
acre.’ Henry VIII. let the Mainbroke to Sir R. Wingfield for 401., but it was 
afterwards surrendered in exchange for Pepling and Osterwick. 

The old castle of Mark stood east-south-east of the church, which dates from 
the twelfth century. A congress was held near the town and a camp erected in 
1555 to bring about a reconciliation between Philip Il. and the French king. The 
modern parish of Les Attaques was separated from Mark parish in 1835, having 
previously been known as Bas Marck. The modern name is derived from the 
word Estaques, 7. ¢., piles or stakes marking boundaries, ete., in the Marsh. 

The acreage of Mark, excluding the Cowswade and Main Broke, is given in the 
survey as 8,044, and the rent 267/. 9s. 63d. 

MELLAC, or St. Braize. This parish ho long r exists as such, and only the latter 
name is now to be found on the map as part of Guines, into which the whole 
parish has been absorbed. Its ancient limits were to the north-west, the parish of 
Buccard was parted from it by the Fynes Way. ‘T'o the north-east Mellac reached 
to the Marsh, which formed its north-east limit. On the Guines, or south-east 


» west of Guines town and 


side, t] 


along the edge of the then existing Guines Plash. Passing round the west of 


1e boundary was a line from the Marsh to a litt 


Guines town the bound struck the Buck Way from Guines to Fines till the Pale 
was reached. The Buck Way is now the straight road seen on the map running 
south-south-west from Guines town. The extent of the parish was 1,075 acres, 
and the rent 331. 9s.91d. The chief roads traversing it were Guines Way and the 
Ewlin Way, both from north-west to south-east. South of the latter was another 
coming from Buceard, called the Bore Way, also running north-west to south-east. 
A small lane running north-east to the Little Common and the river from Newen- 
ham Bridge is also mentioned in the survey. In the south-east of the parish were 
the Flaketts, 104 acres, which name has survived; and to the south of them and 
close to the Pale was the bush called the Sallage, thirty acres in size. Between 
the Flaketts and the Buck Way were the King’s Forest of 107 acres on the edge 


of the Pale, the King’s Drises or waste ground of twenty-seven acres, and the 


Queen’s Forest, the whole amounting to some 28% acres. 
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The Flaketts were held by John Grante, who also had a bush of eighteen acres 
called Reynes Gelders, and ten acres called Newfoundland. 

On the Buck Way, and near to Guines, Adrian Spryte held six acres called 
Pyerbonne. In St. Blaize Robert Whethill held the conigree of seven acres. The 
Walle, a name still to be seen on the map, and a meadow called Bell Yard with 
marsh, the whole amounting to ninety-eight acres, were held by —— Beynton. 
In the north of the parish the survey mentions Stace Merlyn and the river as 
forming the southern bound of the marsh of ten acres, which had Guines Plash to 
the east and the street to the common to the west. Stace Merlyn was probably a 
tenant’s name; the French writers all omit to mention this parish, which, no 
doubt, was only of the English occupation period. 

In the survey the parish is divided into the following plots: Commencing at 
the Pale was one of 283 acres reaching across the parish, except towards the west, 
where were the Flaketts of 104 acres, and just above them some waste ground, 
ete., called the Sallage, thirty acres in extent. North of these woodland plots was 
one of 295 acres, reaching to the Ewlin Way, between which and the Guines Way 
was another of ninety-five acres. North of this, and extending to the Little 
Common and the Fishery, was a plot of 240 acres. 

Neve, now Nielles les Calais, appears to have had the same limits as the modern 
parish, and lay between Froyton and St. Tricaise ; its north-east limit being the 
river from Newenham 
the three pariskes met Bonninges. The extent of the parish was 400 acres, and 


Bridge, and the south-western part ending at a stone where 


the total rent 17/. 7s. 113d. Ewlin Way crossed the parish near the Stone,* and 
above that the Mill Dyke, apparently not far from the way from Calais to Guines. 
Still more to the north-east, the road passing through the villages of Froyton, Nele, 
and St. Tricaise, traversed the parish in a south-east direction from the beginning 
of St. Margaret Street. Guilte Street cannot now be identified, but it ran south- 
east from St. Margaret Street. Between St. Tricaise and the Common Street 
running from what is now Basse Nielles to the Bulwark at the bridge over the 
river, were the chief house, orchards, etc., of Richard Cokeson, the water bailiff. 
This holding, which was called Bablins, consisted of sixty-two and a-half acres. 
The same Cokeson had also about fifteen acres called Ded Manne, situate at the 
crossing of Cokilian Street and Fynes Way. This parish has at times been called 
Acle according to the survey, and Demotier considers that it only dates from the 
period of the English occupation. It is certain that the church or chapel of Nele 


“ From this stone ran a way to the Marsh known as the way by the Bush called the hand. 
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was dependent on that of Calkwell, for on 13th July, 1411, Henry IV. desired the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to admit John Thorpe to the church of St. Mary of 
Calkwell in Picardy with the chapel of Nele annexed thereto (Rymer). Query if 
Acle were the Ales or Axles which M. Haignéré says was at one time part of 
Calkwell, and which he supposes to have been where Is how la Chaussée, 

The parish is divided in the survey into the following plots: Commencing at 
the stone where Froyton and St. Tricaise joined was a small one of eighteen acres 
reaching to the Ewlin Way, between which and the Mill Dyke was another of 


sixty-five acres. Between this and the road from Froyton through Nele village 
to St. Tricaise, was one of ninety-five acres. North of this, a plot of 195 acres 
extended to the river. 

NEW KERK, NOW Nouvelle Elise, appears by a charter of St. Bertin of 1152 to 
have been known in early times as Herwega, from which was derived the name 
Harraway, applied not only to the parish itself but also to the way and watergang 
now called the Watergand de Nouvelle Eglise, which forms the eastern boundary 
of the parish, separating it from Oldkerk. The name Niwa kerka, however, 
appears in another charter as early as 1185. 

The northern boundary of the parish was the Havon, and the southern the 
Polyvard. On the west was Quade Street or Watergang of Offkerk from the 
Havon, as far as the meeting with the Stakemart, now the Watergand du Trac- 
mare, which continued to the Polyvard. 

The extent of the parish was 2,162 acres, with a total rent of 47/. Os. 14d. 
The chief roads and watergangs traversing it were the V. Street, on which was 
the village of Newkerk ; Knight Street or Riddar Street, now Riviere de Vinfil ; 
Middle Street, now Meer Straet, all these from west to east; and from the Havon 
southward the Nunnery, which gave a name to a large holding of 346 acres, on 
its eastern bank. The Bowes Brook, of 300 acres, was in the south by the Har- 
raway Bulwark. In this parish also were 200 acres of the whole 300 which 
constituted the Pole Brook, a marsh which lay in this and the next parish of 
Offekirk. Another marsh, called the Great Hove," also lay in these two parishes ; 
the eighty-two acres in Newkerk being held by Richard Blunt. The Edward LV. 
terrier also mentions the names of the Brode Mede of 246 acres next to the 
Nunnery, and the Red Broke of 200 acres south of the Stakemart or Stakemark. 

In the survey the parish was divided into two plots, the northern of which 
reached from the Havon to Robert Reymer’s Street, and contained 1,025 acres ; the 
southern, of 1,137, reached to the Polyvard. 

* In the Edward IV. terrier the extent of the Great Hoff is put at 496 acres. 
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Robert Reymer’s Street is not shown on the modern map, but evideatly ran 
east and west somewhat north of the village of Newkerk. 

Orrkerk or Hoirkerk, now Offerkerque, is mentioned in charters of 1100 and 
1206 as Houve and Hovo, and appears to have been identical in extent with the 
modern parish. It lay east of Guemps, from which it was divided by the Chaun- 
tryne or Sandryne, now the Sauve en Temps and Skane Street, and had the 
Polyvard or English Street as its southern limit. From Newkerk it was separated 
by the watergang of Offkerk, then called Quade Street, evidently another of the 
same name as that in Oldkerk and the Stakemark. On the north it extended 
beyond the Havyon, having for its limit part of the Procession Way which separated 
Oye from Mark, and part of Our Lady Street, meeting it at a place called the 
Chauntry. The extent of the parish was 2,853 acres, and the total rent 133/. 3s. 1d. 
It was crossed from west to east by Middle Street now Meer Straet, Knight or 
Riddar Street now Riviére de Vinfil, Slang Street now Watergand de la Rue 
Serpentine, and Guemps Street, which in its continuation was called V Street. 
From the Havon southward ran Pounds Watergang, Peter Jestes or Jesse’s 
Watergang, and Sandy Street; this last is shown in M. Pigault I’Espinoy’s map, 
but is not mentioned in the survey. Besides these, the Boway, and others not 
identified, are mentioned in the parish. The chief holdings were parts of the 
Polebroxe and Great Hove, which extended also into Newkerk, and were owned 
by Sir John Butler and Richard Blunt respectively, the Bowbroke and Depebroke, 
and others. The ninety-one acres north of the Hayvon was held by Adrian 
Lamons; and, besides the Procession Way and Our Lady Street from Offkerk 
Bridge or Statford Bridge, had a bank called the Chauntrelle as its limit. 

The rent of the parish seems to point to the land being better than in those to 
the east of it. 

In the survey the parish is divided into three plots. Of these, one of 119 
acres included all that part north of the Havon. The next, of 1,601 acres, con- 
tained all the land down to where Guemps Street crossed the parish ; and the third, 
of 1,153, consisted of the remainder down to the Polyvard. 

O_pkerk, now Vieille Eglise, was the south-east limit of the English Pale and 
occupied the same ground as the modern parish. The name is a curious instance 
of the changes which have occured in this part of the country. In charters of 
St. Bertin’s Abbey of the years 1132 and 1225 it was called St. Audomarikerka ; 
gradually this became Oudekerke, which the English occupiers reasonably ren- 
dered Oldkerk in contradistinction to the neighbouring parish of Newkerk. On 
the return of the French the original name was neglected and a strict translation 
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of the English title produced the modern name. The limits of the parish were 
on the north the Havon, on the east the Flemish Gracht or March Dike now 
called the Drach, from the Havon by Capel Bridge, where now the map shows 
Barri¢re de France down to the Hook on the Polyvard or English Street. At this 
point stood Knowles’ Bulwark and in later times the Fort Rebus of the modern 
map. In the Hook is seen the French term for the country outside the Pale in 
this part, namely, Pays de ’Angle. The southern boundary identical with that 
of the Pale was the Polyvard westward to the Harraway Bulwark, which stood on 
a piece of ground belonging to Richard Blunt and now seen as Fort Batard. Be- 
tween this and the Hook, where now is Port Neuf, was another port called 
Crabler’s Bulwark. The Harraway from the bulwark of that name to the Harra- 
way Bridge or Oye Bridge, now Pont d’Oye, on the Havon, formed the western 
boundary of the parish parting it from Newkerk. 

The extent of the parish was 4,951 acres with a rent of 256/. 15s. 61d. The 
chief ways and watergangs in the parish were the Venne or Fenne, now the 
Watergand de Vieille Eglise, traversing the parish from north to south, passing by 
the village, and reaching the Polyvard at Crabler’s Bulwark. The Baines, now 
Banse Vernalde, going from the Havon near where is now Pont Loquet as far 
south as V Street, now Watergand de la Petite Serpentine. For some distance 
it ran close to the Gracht. From the Baines branched off two other ways and 
watergangs. The Flete which ran to the Elk Dike, North Street, now Watergand 
du Vinfil, and Quade Street, now Banse Dubracq, which ran to the Pale near 
Crablers. 

The V Street, a continuation of Colham Street, after passing through the 
parishes and villages of Guemps, Newkerk, and Oldkerk, terminated, so far as 
the Pale was concerned, at Capel Bridge, also called Van Sothering’s Bridge. 

According to the P.R.O. terrier ft mp. Edward LV., there were four large 
marshes on the southern edge of the parish, viz., the Great Flete 180 acres, 
the Flete 103, Gallet’s Wall 74, and Brown Way 140. North of Crablers was 
Pynnings Broke 40 acres, and in the south-eastern corner by the Hook were 
the Polles or Polder of 106 and Mark Lands of {1 acres. The Clithoff 821 acres 
occupied the north of the parish. In 1556 it is noted that Ric. Blunt held 
173 acres called the Vosse Bank, 90 acres called the Havon Broke, and 105 
acres part of the Flete Broke, all in the west of the parish. Adrian Priseley 
also held 152 acres of the Drough Broke in the same part. Thomas Sprot held 


~ 


besides other lands 255 acres part of the North Wood in the northern part of the 


parish. 
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In the surveys the parish was divided into three plots. The northern and 
largest included all the land north of Five Street or V Street, the prolongation 
east of Guemps Street. The next plot of 991 acres was the portion of the southern 
part of the parish lying west of the Venne or Fenne watergang, and the balance 
of the parish formed the third plot of 1310 acres. 

In Ove the chief roads and communication ways were the Procession Way 
forming its boundary on the west from Mark, and then at the south-eastern 
corner turning eastward and parting it from Offkerk parish on the south as far 
as Oldkerk Bridge and the commencement at that point of Our Lady Street. 
This last ran northward to the place called Red Chamber. About half-way down 
Procession Way, Bandike Street branched off and also ran to Red Chamber. 
Another way, called the Street through Waledam Pasture, branched off from 
Jandike Street and ran down to a little above Oye town. About midway from 


Bandike Street and the south-west corner of Oye another street, called the way 


from Mark to the sea-bank at Tartar’s Land, branched off from the Proces- 


sion Way and crossing Our Lady Street ran to Ove Town and then turned north- 


ward to Tartar’s Land. From this street somewhat east of Oye Town ran 


Market Street south-eastward to the Havon, the south boundary of the parish. 


Through Oye Town and from the sea-bank to Oye Bridge ran the Harraway, 


continuing its course southward between Newkirk and Oldkerk. Besides the 
Bandike Street and the others running eastward there was the way called Calais 
Way, which ran from John Pinside’s House towards Gravelines and down to 
Calais, the dam by the sluice. North of this was the bank or way which formed 
an outer protection to the parish of Oye and ran between the Hemmes and the 
Cling and Polders, turning south-eastwardly down to the sluice gate. Besides 
these banks, which in most cases had drains or watergangs along side of them, 
were the North and South Watergangs. Of these the first began at the Havon 
or Sluice Havon, as it was called in that part, a little north-east of the end of 
Oldkerk. From thence it flowed westerly above Oye Town, and with many turns 
and bends to the partition of the parish from Mark. 

The South Watergang started from the Havon about the middle of the north 
boundary of Oldkerk and flowed westerly between the Havon and the road to 
Oye ‘Town, eventually rejoining the Havon at the junction of Guemps and 
Offkerk parishes by the head of the Chauntryne. 

In the survey, this parish of 8,083 acres is divided into several plots, and as 
these divisions in some cases follow roads, in other cases watergangs, it may be 


worth while enumerating them and their extent. At the same time, as the tenants 
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in many cases held lands of the same name in different plots, their hoidings will 
be mentioned elsewhere. 

Beginning at the east were the East Hemmes extending to the Sluice Havon 
and Gravelines Road on the east, and to a seadike called the Lodge Bank on the 
west, and contaming 1,591 acres. West of these were the North Hemmes or 
Flowe Marsh of Oye, extending to the parish of Mark, and containing 1,202 
acres. South of these, and also abutting on Mark, were the Polders and Cling, 
675 acres in extent, but only reaching so far east as the East Hemmes, which 
do not appear to have had any land of this class to their south. These polders 
and cling lay between a seadike on the north and the way from Calais to the 
sluice on the south. This last-named way parted the arable and pasture lands 
of the parish from the more exposed portion. Beginning now at the borders of 
Mark parish was a plot of 750 acres reaching east to Our Lady Street, next to 
which was one of 450 extending to Harraway Street by Oye Town, whence a 
plot of 1,130 acres extended to the bend southward of the way from Calais to 
the sluice. These three plots lay north of the North Watergang. Between the 
North and South Watergangs, and again commencing at Mark, were successively 
plots of 637," 420, and 608 acres parted from each other as the last series, but 
ending at the Sluice Havon, which here bent south-westerly to the Havon. The 
next series began at Our Lady Street, and consisted of plots of 514 and 502 
acres only, being, as plot 637, bounded on the south by the Havon. 

Identification of ancient sites is not always possible, but taking the plots in 
the order given above, most of the important dings will be mentioned. It 
will be noticed that many names occur over and over again, the tenants possess- 
ing land in the various classes, such as arabl cling, and Hemmes, like the 
* striped land” in Ireland, where each tenant has a piece of good land, reclaimed 
land, and bog, one beyond the other. 

In the East Hemmes or Flowe Marsh, of 1,501 acres, were lands of the Great 
William Grene and Dolphin 


Coppe and the Little Coppe, held respectively | 
Andrew. Next westward the North Hemmes, of 1,202 acres, though, according 
to an old survey, there had been 1,580, “the variance whereof is grown by the 
sea,’ had within it 540 acres, part of the Lodge held by Andrew Harbert ; and 
west of these the Tartars of 240 acres, held by William Meuse. Next west were 
600 acres called The Paskyns, held by R. Whethill, who also held part of the Red 
Chamber Hemmes abutting on the Wale Hemmes in Mark. In the plot of 675 


ryang to Offkerk parish. 


* This plot of 637 acres reached south b y md the South Wat 
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acres Dolphin Andrew held 924 acres of the Little Coppe and William Grene 89 
acres of the Great Coppe, John Afield 434 of the Beake, James Haynes 30 of 
the Whitehouse, Andrew Harbert 161 of the Lodge, Richard Blunt 7} acres a 
conigree, and William Meuse 167 acres.of Tartar Place.* In the 750 acre plot on 
the east was Red Chamber of 44 acres, held by Robert Whethill, then 49 acres 
called Kopter’s Place, held by John Grene, and abutting on Baudike Street, was 
Monk’s Place, of 67 acres, held by the same. In the next plot, of 450 acres, were 
no specially-named holdings, but in the 1,130 acre plot were more portions of 
farms already mentioned, such as on the east William Grene held 10 acres part of 
the Great Coppe, Francis Maskull 122, called the Little Beake, John Afield 
68 acres of the Great Beake, James Haynes 130 acres of the Whitehouse, Andrew 
Harbert 100 acres of the Lodge, William Meuse 200 acres of the Tartars, and 
Andrew Harbert 59 acres of the Dyke. <A little west of the Dyke was the way 
from Oye Castle to Oye Bridge, and on the west side of this road, about 600 yards 
west-south-west of Oye Church, stood the Castle of Oye, in a plot of 420 acres. 
This fortress " was captured in 1436 by the Duke of Burgundy. On its recapture by 
the English it was much strengthened by two large bastions and a double ditch 
round the whole, a narrow path alone giving access to the castle. It was again 
taken by the French under Marshal de Biez in 1545, but soon recaptured by the 
English. Monlue speaks highly of the strength of this work. After 1558 it was 
razed by order of the Duke of Guise. At this period the more illustrious of those 
who fell in the attack on Calais were interred in the church.’ In the plot of 637 
acres were no holdings with special names. In the 420 acre plot stood Oye 
Castle and a windmill, which, with 156 acres of land, was held by Thomas Fisher. 
To the west of the Castle the same Fisher and Parnell Bowring held portions of 
the Brent Pile, probably some large building destroyed by fire previous to 1556. 

In the plot of 608 acres were more lands of the farms already mentioned. 
I. Maskull held 76 acres of the Little Beake, J. Afield 87 acres of the Great Beake, 
and James Haynes and others parcels of the ground called the Fowler, amounting 
to some 191 acres, 

In the plot of 514 acres, Philip Case held 94 acres, part of Vincent’s Way, on 
the west of the road to Oye Bridge, and Richard Broke 350 more acres of 


the same. ‘The next plot of 302 acres, on the east of this, amongst other 
> 


® The Lodge Hemmes and Tartar’s Land were divided by an ordinary way, called “ Ram de 
Gravens,”’ now a creek. 
» The remains are visible just on the west edge of the village north of the modern road. 


© The present church is a modern one. 
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holdings, had a parcel of free land called the Flynderbusshe, 13 acres in extent, 
held by William Porter. 

In the description of the boundary of the Pale, it has been mentioned that 
the old limit was beyond the present canal of Gravelines, and included the St. Pol 
Hemmes. In the survey these Hemmes are not described, nor are tenants men- 
tioned. So also the Sprury, though its limits are given as surveyed, yet no tenants 
are mentioned, nor is the extent of the locality given. From the boundary, how- 
ever, we learn that it occupied a triangular space, which may be thus described: 
Two of its sides are formed by the Sluice Havon, from the Ecluse Vauban, shown 
on the modern maps, down to about the k in the word Drack, and from the Sluice 
along the River Aa as far as Les Bajettes. These Bajettes are mentioned in the 
survey as three sluices. From them to the Drack or (rracht the third side of the 
triangle runs in a bent line, passing Les Mottes, the Moote in the survey. We 
also find that the Sprury was divided into two parts by a way from near the 
Sluice to Les Mottes. The modern watercourse from the Sluice to the Aa passing 


along the fortifications of Gravelines is where wh 


if the survey calls the Old 
Channel of Gravelines ran. This divided the Sprury from the Hemmes of St. 
Pol. The bearings of “ The Great House in the Sprury”’ would suggest that the 
modern Ferme de Noel is on that site. Unfortunately nothing appears to le 
known about this Sprury, and even the meaning of the word has not been dis- 
covered. In one place it is called the Spriory, but it is very seldom mentioned, 
In the map of M. P. l’Espinoy it is not shown. The face of the country has been 
sO changed by drainage that it 1s very difficult to assign positions to old localities. 
It is presumed that the “Sluice of Oye” was about where is now the Ecluse 
Vauban, but the survey also speaks of the English Sluice, and if the bearings 
givén are correct this second sluice was about north-west of the first. Oye Sluice 
was °° made new = in 153 ‘ ia The f acres without the Sluice a were held by the 
searcher there. 

PrpLinc, a parish the name of which has hardly changed, has varied very 
slightly in extent since 1556, “It lay south of Sandgate, east of Scales, north of 
Bonninges, and west of Calkwell. In the survey its extent is given as 2,006 
acres, with a total rent of 35/. 10s. 114d., which includes a reserved rent of the 
Manor of Osterwick," a district not defined, but lying within the parishes of 

« The rent of vj" xiij* v’ ob. gr. reserved to the king on the grant of the manor of Osterwick, 


with the lime kiln, etc. surrendered to the king by the Staplers and of the Lordship of Pyshing. 


with divers rents in the county of Guines amounting to £50 more, making £81 5* gr. granted in 
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Sandgate, Pepling, Calkwell, Scales, Bonninges, and an ancient place called 
Besting or Bessings. probably the Bensingue of the modern maps. This reserved 
rent in Pepling was 6/. 15s. a8d, The parish was divided into the following 
plots: In the north-west corner was one of 207 acres, extending east as far as 
the Beggars’ Way. This way appears to have started with the Ewlin Way from 
St. Martin’s church, and then branched off somewhat to the south. If this 
supposition is correct it 1s strange that the name does not occur in the next 
parish. Kast of this plot, and lying between the Beggars’ Way and the Ewlin 
Way, was another of 420 acres. East of the Ewlin Way, and extending to the 
Boulogne Way, which parted the parish from Calkwell, was a plot of 505 acres, 
reaching south as far as the Besting Way, below which another of 475 acres 
extended west to the Beggars’ Way and south to the borders of Bonninges. West 
of this plot, and reaching as far as Seales, was a plot of 120 acres. The other plots 
of 59, 90, 375 acres it is hard to allocate, as many of the roads mentioned in the 
survey have been altered, and the surveyor himself has at times made errors in his 
bearings. In the south-west of this parish, near what is now shown as Le Grand 
Wandin (Wending of the English times‘), Xtrian Lemes held a place called 
Quarles’ Place, of 25 acres. In the north-west of the parish are the hills called 
Les Noires Mottes, on which excavations have furnished evidence of pre-historic 
interments. Churchyard, in his account of the loss of Calais, calls them the Black 
Neasts. 

It was to Pepling church that John Leyland, clerk, was presented in 1530, 
but, like many others of the clergy of the Pale, he was an absentee. 

Sir R. Wingfield, writing in July, 1537, to Lord Lisle, dates his letter “ at my 
manor of Mountfesaunt in Pleeplynge.”’ This place is not mentioned in the 
survey. 

Pirnam, now Pihen, lies on the edge of the Pale between Bonninges and 
Buceard on the north-west and north-east, and south-west of St. Fricaise the 
detached portion of Buccard, and Hammeswell. It was separated from Bonninges 
hy Cokilian Street, which in its prolongation to the north-east parted Froyton 
from Nele, and from its northern point the boundary between it and St. Tricaise 


ran south-east to the village of Stone, now shown on the map as La Pierre. The 


exchange by H. VIII. by letters patent of 5 Oct. 28 H. VIII. to Sir Robert Wingfield and his heirs 
by fealty only, and a yearly rent of 61. 13* 34 “payable only in the time of peace and abstinence of 
warres,’ the same being granted to L* W. in recompense for having surrendered the 500° of the 
Marisbroke which he then held on lease of the King by letters patent at a yerely rent of 201. 


® It is shown in M. P. I’Espinoy’s map. 
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detached part of Buecard meared with it for a short distance only, and then the 
south-west limit of Hammeswell brought the boundary to the parish of Buccard, 
descending south-west to the Pale. In extent it was 2,550 acres with a total rent 
of 79/. 15s. 34d, The chief roads traversing it were that from Helveningham and 
Sandingfield, which passed through the village and then ran east to Guines. 
Another which came from Landerton without the Pale, and ran north through 
Pitham village to Bonninges village. A little to the north of Pitham village 
Thomas Massingberd held 40 acres called the Rockery, a place name still seen on 
the map, and not far off but at present unidentified was the house place called 
the Redde Crosse, one of several holdings of Robert Leader in this parish, in all 
about 74 acres. 

On the south-west limit of Pitham and abutting on the Pale were several 
holdings of John Hencrite who had about 116 acres. Near to these was the 
hamlet or village of Waddington, now Wadenthum. Further east and near the 
road from Landerton (Landrethun) to Bonninges, and abutting on the Pale was 
Ellington or Darlington, now Alenthun, and still along the Pale were the lands of 
J. Canvas mentioned on some maps and in the survey as the Canvessaric, now 
transformed into Quennevacherie. Near to this last was Colway Wood, shown in 
the Cottonian map as Calayood, and probably incorrectly explained in the Camden 
Society's Chroniel of Calais as Calais Wood. It was 95 acres in extent and was 
the only woodland in Pitham. In the survey the parish was divided as follows: 
commencing at the south-west on the Pale was a plot of 420 acres between 
Bonninges parish and a way from Sandingfield to Guines. East of this lay one of 
160 acres extending to Colway Wood. North of this were 770 acres between the 
road from Pitham to Guines and Buecard parish, and the northern part of 700 
acres formed the fourth plot. 

Sarr Tricatse, the Senrer Cags of the Cottonian map and now St. Tricat, was 
in the English days also called Marken. It lay south-east of Nele, from which it 
was separated by a way to the Marsh from the bush called the Hand. This hand 
was probably a sign-post with a hand showing the way, it stood at the junction of 
the three parishes of Bonninges, Pitham, and St. Tricaise. The north-east 
boun lary of the parish was the river from News nham Bridge, here, as in many 
other places, called the Fishery. From thence the boundary ran along a small 
river called Hurdel Creek parting this parish from Hammeswell, as far as the 
detached piece of Buccard parish which then formed the limit south-west to the 
borders of Pitham parish the south-west boundary of St. Tricaise. 


The extent of the parish was 1,539 acres with a total rent of 60/. 2s. 8d. 
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The parish was crossed from north-west to south-east by the Ewlin way and 
Guines Way, on the east side of which last and between the mill dike from Nele 
parish stood a mill and one acre of land held by Robert Whethill. This mill lay 
between Nele parish and some chalk pits. In the northern part of the parish 
abutting on the river from Newenham Bridge was the Moate of 32 acres, but 
Without a tenant in 1556. J. Cokeson held 5} aeres called the Kyfs Hoke, 
abutting on the river also and forming the north-west corner of the parish. 
The Court Hill, south of which the same Cokeson held 7 acres, cannot be 
identified. There was a large piece of ground called the Manor of Polinbroke 
parcelled out among several tenants, but of its position nothing is known.* 
Demotier says that a place called Arkingond or Hartincourt was supposed to be 
about identical with the village of St. Tricaise, but he does not mention any 
authority and the modern map gives no assistance nor does the name occur in 
the survey. After the capture by the French the parish was occupied by the 
fugitive inhabitants of St. Quentin expelled by Charles V. 

The bulwark of Senter Caes was by the bridge where the street to the common 
crossed the river from Newenham Bridge. 

In the survey this parish was divided into the following plots: Commencing 
at the south-west corner on the borders of Pitham and Nele was a plot of 155 
acres extending north to the Ewlin Way and south-east to the way to the 
common. South-east of this a large plot of 455 acres reached to the detached 
portion of Buccard. The next two plots of 224 and 120 acres were north of the 
Ewlin Way and separated by the street to the Common. North again of these 
and parted from them by Guines Way were two plots of 450 and 230 acres, also 
parted by the Common Street and extending to the Marsh, the second plot being 
parted from Hammes by the stream called the Hurdel. 

SANDGATE, now Sangatte, occupied nearly the same limits as the modern parish 
except that the north-eastern part of Sangatte was then a part of the Scunnage. 
The boundary there was a dyke running south-south-east from the Hoke, the old 
place of execution for the lordship of Sandgate, to the bank of the Flowe river 
which branched out of the creek forming the continuation of Calais Haven. The 
Hoke was about 1,165 rods west of Risbank Castle. Sandgate was also known as 
Sclynes, and from the town of Sandgate ran the Ewlin Way, a very ancient road 


® Walter Shawe held a place of 11 acres ditched about, called the Fowling Place : it belonged to 
St. Tricaise church. Canon Parenty says that the central tower, apparently of the seventeenth 


century, is all that remains of the old cruciform church. 
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which, passing by Guines, went as far as Terrouanne. Its course through this 
parish was about south-south-east to the old church of St. Martin, described in 
the survey as ‘‘ruinous.’’ From this point where it entered Pepling its course 
was south-east to Guines. The French have given it many names (Chemin Vert, 
Chemin de Leulingue, Chemin des Saints) but it is always mentioned as the 
Ewlin Way by the English. The town of Sandgate was burnt as well as the 
castle by the mutinous troops of the duke of Burgundy in 1436 after his unsue- 
cessful attack on Calais.*. The southern boundary of the parish was the parishes 


of Scales and Pepling, and eastward it extended to Causie (la Chaussée). From 


the town eastward to the boundary of the county of Guines and the Scunnage 


were the West Downs and Warren of Conies held by the Captain of Guines 


Castle, and extending south to a saltmarsh of 201 acres. Besides the West 
Downs and Saltmarsh, the parish was divided in the survey into the following 


plots. From the town westward to Scales was one of 140 acres, east of which 


one of 800 acres extended to the Ewlin Way. East of this and lying one north 
of the other from Pepling were plots of 760, 176, 156, and 201 acres, the last 
touching the Seunnage, and with that of 136 acres, parted from the two first by 
a way from Sandgate to Causie. Between the 156 and the 201 acres ran the 
New River with plots of 119 and 175 acres on its north and 62} and 105 on its 
south. The last of these abutted east on the Plash. 

The Holteway or Hollway passed through the village of Calkwell or Causeye, 


according to the survey, and was probably the name of the road which is now the 


main street of la Chaussée. The way separating the parish of Sandgate from 


Dykeland and the Scunnage was of old time ca! 
In this parish to the north of the large chalk quarries was situated the land 


ec Moleyne Legalyne. 


called Galleymote, often mentioned in the accounts of the siege of Calais. It, 


with other lands, was given by the French king to Senarpont, one of the com- 
manders on that occasion, and now appears in the map in what was probably its 
original name Callinottes or Caillemotte expressive of the stony nature of the 
ground. In 1556 it was held by Sir Maurice Denys. Another place of 8 acres 
held by Sir Robert Wingfield, and called the Galloway, had reference to the 
gallows, which also gave a name to Gallows Hill. Gallows Hill appears to have 
been west or north-west of the chalk pits and the Gallowsway ran west from the 
Ewlin Way and to the north of the road to Seales. One landholder, Anthony 


Pickering, is mentioned in the survey as having 16} acres “ of which the sea has 


See the satirical account of this attempt in Archaeologia, xxxv 
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worn away 5 acres.” The site of the Old Castle of Sandgate with 84 acres of 
land and a conigree of 3 acres was held by Robert Lambert. These were both in 
the plot of 175 acres north of the New River and west of the New Letten Ground 
as the plot of 119 acres was called. ‘ The walls of a ruinous chapel,” probably 
the old church of Sandgate situated east of the road to Causie and south of 
Sandgate Street, were held by Anthony Pickering. The total rent of Sandgate 
according to the survey was 71/. 9s. 5d., and the extent 2,820 acres. 

SANDINGFIELD, now and before 1556 called by the French St. Inglevert, is a 
curious instance of the English name more closely resembling the original one 
than that given by the French. Santingheveldt was, according to M. Haignére, 
the original name, though having nothing to do with the nature of the soil, there 
being as he remarks no sand there. In 1116 Oilard is said to have founded the 
hospital there, the Lazar House of the older maps. It was close to this place that 
in 1389 and 1390 were held the famous tournaments of St. Inglevert described by 
Froissart and so exquisitely represented, though with fifteenth century costume, in 
the Arsenal copy of those chronicles. Edward III. does not seem to have inter- 
fered with the hospital, but in 1445 Henry VI. appointed the duke of Bucking- 
ham, then governor of Calais, to examine the accounts of the hospital, though the 
district then and afterwards was claimed to be neutral territory. In 1556 before 
the survey was made, it is noted in State correspondence of January 21 that the 
house lay within the English Pale, the real frontier being “ a large English mile 
beyond it.” Whether the place was neutral territory or not, Henry VIII. con- 
sidered it as belonging to the English, and complaints having been made in 1555 
by John Cokeson, water-bailiff of Calais, that ‘ they used to feed harlottes and 
enemies, exiling from them all Englishmen, for they abhorred all Englishmen and 
said they held of the Pope,” in 1541 the Commissioners who were to survey 
the Mainbroke also received instructions to inquire into the circumstances con- 
nected with Sandingfield and to report to the king. (See letter in note.)* 

® Henry VIII. tro Matrravers, &e. 
8 Sept. 1541. 

‘And where as the house of Sandingfield, standing holly within the Kinges Majestes pales, 
hathe also moche lande in the same, and that the Master therof hathe nevertheles hitherto litle 
knowleaged his dieuty towardes His Majeste, but rather claymed himself to be newter, and an 
appendant of the Bisshop of Rome ; His Highnes, not being mynded yet to ministre any cause of 
pike by his sodain apprehension and punishment, hath thoughte good to sende for him hither, as it 
were to knowe his advese in suche thinges, as His Grace entendeth to doo there for the benetite of 
his marches, as by the copie of the letters which the said Commissioners shal receive herwith, 


together with the same letters to be delyvered, they shall perceyve. Wherfor His Majestie woll, 
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Even in 1560 when the French Commissioners visited the place to parcel out 
the newly acquired territory, the head of the house claimed to hold direct from 
the pope. 

The present church is said to be part of the old hospital. 

In the survey of 1556 Sandingfield is not described nor are any tenants 
mentioned. 

ScaLes, now Escalles, is mentioned in 844 in a charter of St. Bertin as Scala. 
Its present extent appears to be about the same as in the survey. It was 
bounded by the parish of Sandgate on the north, and at a short distance from 
the sea this bound ran by Howberg, a hill shown on the modern map near Blane 
Nez as a survey station with an altitude of 134 metres. In the survey the 
bearing of Dover Castle from this point is given as north-west by west one- 
quarter west. The eastern boundary was the parish of Pepling down to the 
borders of Bonninges which continued the limit as far as Rannies Holt on the 
edge of Hervelingen parish, which formed the western limit of Scales as it appears 
in the English days to have stretched to the sea. In this parish there were 
several roads, such as from Seales to Calais, Seales to Guines, and Scales to 
Sandgate, which started from Whitsand. Another road was that from Fol 
Emprise to Calais. This Fol Emprise is still in the map. Rannies Holt now 
appears as Rameseau, which in a charter of Guines of 1,280 acres was then called 
Ramarssant. The Mount Pretez, often mentioned in the survey, does not appear 
in the modern map but was probably the high cro ind on the south of the parish 
marked with altitude of 156 metres. This was on the Picardy Encroachment 
Pale. In the south of the parish were Scales Common and the Queen’s Drises 
and waste grounds. Scales was in early times a rival to Calais, but Edward ILL.’s 
occupation of the latter town and the establishment of the Staple reduced it to 
an unimportant position, though it gave a title to the lord Seales of Kneland. 

According to the survey the extent of the parish was 1,324 acres besides waste 
lands and the rent was 36/. 14s. 83d. When the French Commissioners visited 
the parish in 1560 they reported that they found it uninhabited. The church, 


dedicated to St. Maxime, was not built till 1607. 


that his said Commissioners shal cause his said letters to be delyvered unto him in good wordes ; and 
if he shall therupon refuse to come over, they shal then advirtise His Majeste of the same, and also 
of the wordes and langage used at his refusall, to ensue the tenour of them. And if he shal come 
over according to the Kinges commandement thereof, then s absence, they shal secretly vieu 


his londes, as they shall doo the rest, and secretly allot and divide the same, as they shall doo the 


rest; to thintent they may make their boke the more pertite accordy ngly.” 
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In the survey the following plots are mentioned, with others. One of 500 
acres abutting on the Pale and between the sea and the way from Scales to 
Sandgate. East of this was one of 400 acres abutting on Sandgate and Pepling. 
To the south of this were two of 100 and 101 acres respectively on the south and 
north sides of the road from Seales to Guines and having the way from Fol 
Emprise to Calais as a southern limit. South of this way were plots of 150 and 
60 acres, the former abutting on Hervelingen, the latter on Pepling. The Queen’s 
Drises, or waste grounds, abutted on the Pale and Hervelingen. 

Sreniac, or St. Quentin, no longer exists as a parish nor do either of the 
names appear on the modern map. Its position is not very clearly defined but 


it occupied certainly part of the modern parish of Guines, and perhaps also part 


of the Andren of to-day. Its boundary was, on the north-west, Guines, from 


which it was divided at the Pale by Rue des Pierres or Stony Street. The 
boundary then ran north-north-east to the river from Newenham Bridge which 
formed the northern limit. From the river the eastern boundary ran south- 
south-west to the Pale, separating the parish from Andren by the Morrel Way as 
far as the Boar or Bear Way. Thence the Morrel Way continued to Fink’s or 
Vink’s Valley which at the Pale divided Spellac from Camp. The extent of the 
parish was 1,070 acres and the total rent 24/. 15s. 23d. About five-twelfths of the 


parish consisted of wood and waste land. Spellac was crossed by the road from 
Guines to Andren, the Ewlin Way, the Boar or Bear Way, and a way from 
Hawtingham to Camp. Hawtingham, though mentioned in the survey as one 
end of this way, does not appear in the modern map nor in any old one yet seen, 
but was apparently not far from the Fours a Chaux, or limekilns of the French 
map of to-day. The Butter Way and Wood Way are also mentioned in the 


survey, but have not been identified. Hugh Giles held 19} acres called the 


Morells, probably like the way of the same name so styled from the wild cherry 


trees. The same also held 15 acres called the Baranerye on the borders of 


Guines, with the Butter Way to the north and the Wood Way to the south. 
In the southern part of the parish were the Rigalls, a wood of 50 acres held by 
M. Franks and abutting on Camp. South still of these the way from Hawting- 


ham to Camp separated the Queen’s woods of 147 aeres and the Queen’s drises or 4 


wasteland of 57 acres from the rest of the parish; the drises, which were also 
called the Nonnes Drises, were parted from the woods, also called Hawtingham 
Woods, by Swinetrough or Park Valley. This name occurs in the survey and in 
M. Pigault l’Espinoy’s map. In this last Vink’s Valley has been transcribed 


wrongly as Valle dite Vike. None of these names appear in modern maps. 
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In the survey the plots are thus described. Commencing at the Pale a plot 
of 200 acres stretching across the parish extended northward to Hawtingham 
Way to Camp, northward of which another of 240 acres extended to the arable 
land from which it was divided by the Boar Way. The next plot of 300 acres 
reached to the Ewlin Way above which one of 90 acres extended to Guines Way 
to Andren. Between this and fishery was a plot of 240 acres. 

In 1515 Hugh Hanley was presented to the church of Spilake, vice Hugh 


Park, deceased. (Rymer.) 
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C‘ASUALTIES OF MARK AND OYE. 


The prffitt of fowling wi'in the sayd Lordshippes of Marke and Oye. 
By the psentment of the sworne men of the sayd Lordshippes before S* John Dauncey 


Anno xviij® R.Rs Henrie It 


er. for the Season every one. 


and other Commissioners there the Monthe of Septembe r 
appearethe that Straungers whyche come into ffowle paye \ 

The ffyshing of all the Ryvers Watergainges Sewers Dykes and Plasshes wythein the sayd 
Lordshippes. 

The same hathe been wonte to be letten and so charged by peedent Rentalls at xiij" gr. 
p Annum and sythens the xxix" yeare of the Reigne of the late Kinge Henrie theyght Reigne 
the tiree men of Marke and Oye by ptence of a graunte from the sayd kinge upon condicon of 
the diginge of the haven & holled have enioyed the same. W'out Rent payed. 

The towle dewe of all sorte of Marchandyze Ware or Cattall ffrutes of the Countrey, as well 
at the Slewee of Oye by land over the brydge there as also at the Haven bridge throughe 
Olderkyrke, wythe Wagon Carte or Horslode, or Catall dryveinge and thys accustomed to be 
gathered by the Toller at Oye Slewce, ffvrst ought to be taken of everye Sarplar, Woole or poke 
in everye of the sayd Tolle places 


or poket being Staple ware bothe at Marke and also at Oye 
Itm of 


for every balle or Coyte of the sayd Sarplar or poke ob that ys the Sarplar iii" gr. 
everye C™ of Woolle fleeses so it be shorne w'in thys Lordshypp of Marke & Oye iiij‘ gr. Itm 
yf it be caryed owte of thes Lordshypp to be solde the Marchannte and owner owethe nothynge 
Itm yf he brynge hys Woolle agayne unsolde, then shall he paye 


tylle he come agayne. 
Itm of a hundrethe 


nothynge, but alwaye at goinge forthe he ought to set pledge for the Tolle. 


— 
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Shep eomge into thes lordshy ppes to he sett to pasture after—a quarter a pece that ys the 
hundrethe ij* j gr. Itm yf the Marchannte or owner take them owte agayne after the greasinge 


tyme not solde w'oute frawde couller or Guile, but they beinge styl] hys owne good, and none 
other mans, then he to pave nothinge, but the Toller maye putt hym to a booke othe. Itm of a 


hundrethe she pe Skynnes cOinge thre uch thes Lordshypps beinge ho Staple Ware to pave ily’ gr. 


Itm in lyke wyse at Marke yf they passe that waye iiij' gr. Itm of evry Horse Mare or gelding 


solde owte of thes Lordshypps muste paye for everye foote j* that is iiij’ gr. Itm if he be a 


rode horse he must paye for everve foot 1] that is viij" or. Itm ther is dewe for evrye Engls ssh 


jullock passinge owte of England and so throughe these Lordshyppes ij* gr. Itm of everye other 
Horne Beast Oxe or Cowe on thys side the See bred, and brought up, of a pece of them j" gr. 


Itm lykewyse at Marke yf theye Passe that wave. Itm of eve rye packe of Ware or Marchan- 
dyze goinge owtewarde must be taken iiij' gr. Itm of everye longe carte or Wagon loden wythe 


coodes, or merchaundise owte of Oye Slewee, or on the Slewee banke iiij’ gr. Itm there is dewe 


of ever Shyppe laden wythe goodes or Merchaundyze goinge throughe the Slewee outwardes 
& inwards to the kinge iij! gr. Itm of Seewe laden iij’. Itm of a Bakeboge ij gr. Itm 
of a Bote j! gr. There is dewe of everye Crosse Sacke laden on a longe Carte iij’ ob. gr. Itm. 


of « verye hun lrethe of Enelisshe Shey e coing owte of England & so passinge throughe the 
Lordshyppe of Oye into flaunders, or Pyeardye, for Shepe or mutton . ob . gr . that is for everye 
rethe of Englisshe Shepe iiij* ij‘ gr. Itm yf he bringe the sayd Shepe through Marke he 


must in lyke case paye yf they passe that waye. Itm there is dewe to the Kinge of everye 


(atchemare laden and goinge owte of ye lande j‘ gr. Itm of everye Catchemare laden & céinge 


into the land the kinges Tolle is but ob gr. Itm there is dewe of everye Razer of Wheate Rye 


Beanes or Rape seede laden win the Lordshyppe of Oye and goinge forthe into fflanders or 


Picardye ob gr. Itm of everye Razer of Barleye or Otes laden wythein the sayd Lordshipps of 
Marke and Oye and so passing owte into flaunders or Picardye ob gr. Itm there is dewe to 
the Kinge for hys Tolle of everye longe Carte Iaden w* ffyshe owtwardes into fllaunders or 
Pycardye iiij* gr. Itm for everye Shorte Carte so laden owtwards ij’ gr. Itm for everye horse 
burden so laden wythe ffysshe owtwardes j‘ gr. Itm there is dewe to the Kinge of everye Jeweller 
earring or beringe of any footepacke inwardes whearein are Jewelles as Golde or Sylver Broches 
Stones or anye Ringes Oytches or suche lyke wrought vj' gr. Itm yf the sayd Jeweller paye 
coing inwardes he shall paye owtwardes n'. Itm ther is dewe for everye pedler beringe a foote 
packe for inwardes and outwardes j’ gr. Itm for evrye Marchauntes packe or in pypes or in 
Barrells, in Canvas mayles w' ropes: or in Maundes coing inwardes on Cartes ij" gr. Itm of 
everye pype of Wyne inwardes and outwardes ij". Itm of everye Barrelle of Rape Oyle j". Itm 
of a Barrell of ps tche ob. Itm of a Barrell of Tarre qr. Itm of a pype of bere or ale j". Itm of 
a Razer of Salteq®. Itm ofa Chalder of Coles ij’. Itm of a Barrell of honnye ij". Itm of a Cake 
of Waxe ij". Itm ot a Cake of Tallow ij4. Itm of a Tyne of Butter j". Itm of a Butterpott of x 
Stone ob. Itm of everye sacke of Hoppes ij". Itm of everye pooke of Hoppes j*. Itm of a Hun- 
drethe of yron j". Itm of a pype of Woode ij". Itm of a Barrell of Osmondes j*. Itm of a 
Bale of Madder j*. Itm of a Bale of peper ginger or Synamon vj‘. Itm of a Bale of Almons iiij'. 


Itm of a Barrell of oyle olyve j'. Itm of everye Catchmare laden wythe lynen clothe for everye 


+ 
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packe ij". Itm of a Bale of Ryse ij". Itm of a Bale of Graynes vj‘. Itm of a Barrell of Sope j'. 
Itm of a ffodder of leade xij". Itm of a hundreth of blacke tynne j*. Itm of a Saddell j*. Itm 
of a horse coller or gherell ob. Itm of a bagge of Saffron vj". Itm of a ffrayle of fligves or 
Raysons ob. Itm of a Rawe hyde of Englande j*. Itm of a Rawe hyde of thys countrey ob. 
Itm of a dycker of hydes tanned ten hydes a dyker ij’. Itm of « hundrethe of Calve Skynnes j'. 
Itm of a dosynne of Cordwayne Skynnes j". Itm of a dosyne of Sprutee Skynnes ij4, Itm of a 
Stone of ffethers wythe owte Tykej". Itm of a wat’ Bote w' ffyssche j". Itm of a Barrell of 
Elys j*.  Itm of everye small pott of Butter under tenne Stone q*. Itm of a barrell of Samon j*. 
Itm of a barrell of Herringes owtwardes and the same inwardes ob. Itm of a dosynne Maundes 
baskettes ffannes or Syves ob. Itm of a baskett full of bowles ladells or such other j*. Itm of 
a hundrethe of Salt ffysshe j‘ ob. Itm of a pype of redd Herring iij. Tim of a thousand ffresshe 
Herrings ij". Itm of everye Catchmare laden w' ffresshe Herrings j4. Itm of everye packe of 
Brekeling ij. Itm of everye sacke of Brekeling j*. Itm of everye Hundrethe of ffelles Staple 
ware vj. Itm of a gybbe of Wollen clothe outwardes ij. [tm of a great maunde of marcerye 
ware ij". Itm of everye coste marye w' ffrute inwardes ob. [tm of everye greate frute maunde 
ob. Itm of Onyons ob. Itm of everye carte or Bote laden w' Pottes or Tyles iiij’. Itm of 
everye bote laden w' faggotts Wood or Byllett j*. 

And genrallye all manner of goodes or marchaundyse passenge Oye Sluce or under Oye 
Sluce ought to paye ther duytye & tolle here at Oye Sluce and in no place ells. And as well 
those that passe at the Haven bridge throughe Olderkirke and Harrway wythe the Wagon Carte 
or horse lode or Cattall dryving they must paye to the sayd Tolner of Oye Shire because it is letten 
in one flerme, provided that no ffreman name ne ffather any other mans goodes, under couler of 
his own goodes in deffrawdinge and desceyving the King of his Droytes and Tolles. In payne to 
have the same goodes ceased as confuseate, and he to be depryved from his ftreedome for ever. 
Whyche agreeth word by word w' the olde ingrossement of the sayde Rates remayning w' the 
fire men of the sayd Lordshypps whiche hath ben ffyxede upon a table to remayne of Recorde. 

The same hathe ben Wonte to be lette and so charged by psedent Rentals at C* gr. p anni : 
aud sythens the xxix yere of the Reigne of the late kinge Henrie theight the ffree men of Marke 
and Uye by pftenco of a graunte from the sayde kinge upon condicon of the diginge of the 
haven and the holled have enioyed the same w'houte anye rent payed: Neverthelesse the same 
graunt was never of fforce beinge but onlye signifyed by Cromwells Lfes then Seeretarie and 
no L¥es patentes passed accordinglye nor no bondes taken, accordinge to the purporte of the 
l7es nor the other condicon onlye obsved. And the informacon whereon the Graunt gounded 
being untrew for that the diginge of the sayd Revers was ther own dewetie before; and therfor 
the sayd Tolles & ffishinge are clere the quenes Ma** being worth as they have lett owte the 


same, Viz. the Tolle vj" xvj* x” gr. the flisshinge Xix” lij j or, 
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Also if ther be anie psonne or psonnes passinge throw the Lordship of Marke and Oye into 
flanders or Brabande or elles into anie other ptis havenge anie sterlinge monie golde or silver 
Bolion Juells or Stonis about him or upon him beinge owte of syghte or on his hands Rings or 
chaines aboute his necke that be not in sighte, to be forfett to the king excepte he have the kings 
licens. And if so be that he hath Chaines aboute his necke and Ringes on his ffingers and thoughe 
he have them openlie in sight and the Sercher peeave it passeth his abilitie and power sutch 
juells to wear or beare, the Sercher shall take them from him and psent it to the baillie or Receay™ 
and as they finde the cause so to order it Provided allway if ther be anie personne Englishe 
man or other inhabitant w'in the kings dominion that will carrie anie Bollion or plate for tomake 
it new in anie straunge countrie he shall bringe the same unto the Receav' to thintente he may 
knowe what Bolion or plate it is. And the saide psonne shall bind himself ether by suretie or 
obligation to bringe the saide plate as shalbe apointed what day and time and take a bille of the 
Receivo's hand to the Sercher of the some of the plate or bollion and that bill shalbe alwaies a 
dischardge for the Sercher. 

Decred by Commission remaininge of record in Thexcheker of Callis anno ij R.Rs H. viij". 
Everie confirmaton alienaton and transmutaton of possessons of enie lands holden of the kinge 
in cheefe shall paye to the kinge after the rate of ij' everie acre. Also if ther be anie psonne that 
sellethe or alienethe his betterings to anie other psonne so it be on the kings land ought to pay 
to the kinge the v'® pennie. That of v* xij! of v" xx* et sie de similibus. But if it be free lande 
wherein such betterings stode is made then the amiite must be paied vnto the freeman owner of the 
sayde free land for so much as the betterings is solde after the saide rate. Also Betterings of 
land is firste housinge to be praysed by the swo'ne praysers, also plants and treese praised by 
the saide praisers. Also dikes, quickesett hedges, Settinge of turfe and all suche like to be praised 
by the kings praisers. And if the dikes bene dolven by the Rodd at vj or vij’ the Rodd whether 
it be more some or lesse some for everie yere that he occupiethe after the dikes so dolven and 
cast, to minishe everie yere j‘ unto the time that his betterings of such dikenge be owte or Run- 
uppe. And if the ffermer lett anie fallowe lienge, for that yere that it so lieth fallow he that 
entrethe shall paye that yeres rent for asmoche fallow as so lieth. And if the ffermer plowe the 
fallowe three times as is accustomed then shall the new tenint that entrethe paye for the firste 
plowinge xvj", the seconde plowinge xx", the third plowinge ij’. And if he dunge it w' parkinge 
of shepe or of Bests, he to have ij* viij‘ for evry acre. If he dunge it w' the Carte, he to have 
iiij* of an acre, And if it fortune the said fermo‘ to have cropp then shall he be minished of his 


betterings the laste plowinge which is ij’. And the third pte of the dunginge if it be Carte it is 
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xvj' if it be wt the ffolde it is x‘ ob. If he have no cropps so muste he minishe the seconde forrowe 
w*" is xx", And the seconde pte of the dunginge w™ is w' the carte ijt. And if it be with the 
ffolde x‘ ob. And if he have the thirde Croppe then must he minishe the firste plowinge xvj" 
and the thirde pte of dunginge w' the cart xvj‘ and w' the folde x‘ ob and then is his Betteringes 
all owte of that land so bettred. 

Also if anie manner of Straunger dep” the countrie he must paye to the kinge for all manner 
of suche goods as he carrethe w'out the lande the v" pennie of his goods for the quinte. 

Also if ther be anie manner of psonne finding anie manner of Straye as Horse Mare Cowe or 
Calfe or anie other beste he muste psent it to the bailliue or S'veant that dwellethe w'in the same 
pishe ther as the saide Straie was founde. Ther is to be pelaimed in all pishe churches w'in the 
saide Lordships and so the straie he be kepte a twelve moneth and a daye. And if anie psonne 
come and challenge the saide straie w'in the foresaide time bringinge due proof it to be his he to 
have it againe he payenge Costs and chargs. If it be not challenged w'in the saide time that then 
the saide Straie to be solde before the churche by an officer and so the money to be psented to 
the King’s Receavo' and the seide officer shall have xij‘ of the pounde so by him psented. 

Also if anie psonne or psonnes fortune to make anie fraie and drawe the anie bloode they 
to forfet unto the Kinge x* g". If it be in the moneth or time of harveste or elles in the time of 
the free faire w™ continueth by the space of ix dayes forfetteth unto the kinge xxv* gr. 

Also if it fortune anie psonne or psonnes to be maimed he that is caste by the lawe in the 
fawte forfeitethe e* gr. 

Also if it fortune anie psonne or psonnes to commit either treason murder fellonne or crime 
if he be condempned by the Lawe, the seide transgressor to forfet his lief & goodes under this 
manner. If he have a wief and children the kinge to have the third pte of the goodis. If he 
have a wief and no children the kinge to have the one halfe and the wief thother. If he have 
neither wief nor childe the kinge to have the hole goods. Also he shall forfet to the kinge all 
his terres and tenemts except the Betterings therof. That is to saie new buildings of houses 
re} racons of houses and plantinge of treese made by thre me man condempned wherby thin- 
heritaunce is amendid wt" Betterings shalbe valued and the vallewe therof shall be divided 
betweene the kinge and the wief and Children or otherwaies as is aforsaide of goods. 

And if ther be anie psonne that killeth himselfe willfullie he shalbe sit upon w' the Kinges 
Crowner and freemen of the Curt benche w* be in number xij beside the Croner & vij Escheuins 
w" settethe upon the other benche upon terres and tenemts and other accions. And when anie 
sentence shalbe geven upon a mans lief so shalbe bothe the benches be full w® is in number xx 
ps ns besides the bailliue. Al | the kinge sh ll have | is vO vis after like manner or p reon as Is 
beforesaide. 

Alsoe if ther be anie psonne killed w™ a horse or a beste it is forfaited to the kinge so that 
it be not in the mans defalte and so iudged by the lawe. 
lso if anie manner of Banlinge come owte of anie Staunge princis land either for murder 


ffellonie or Crime and so entre into the Lordships of Marke and Oye he muste psente himselfe to 


the Baillie or to sum other S*geant of the saide Lo'dships so w'in thre daies after his firste entrie 


and declare to the Baillui the cause of the comming and his-offenes what he hathe done and the 


x 

q 
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Baillie to geve him a Ghallaie and savegarde for a reasonable fine after as he is able to paye or 
bere. And also to sett sufficiente suretie that he shalbe that he shalbe of a good abearinge. And 
if he ean finde no suretie so shall he be commaunded upon paine of deathe for to be of a 
good abearinge. And if he psume to come w'in the Lordship of and remaine theare thre 
dayes w'oute gevinge kn lledge to the bailliu or anie manne for him, then he to be tached on 
suspecions and examined from whens he is and from what cause he is fled owte of his owne 
euntrie and so the cause known whether it be fellonie murder or Crime. If the ptie will sue 
him by the Lawe he to suffer peinie accordinge to his desyrvinge. And if the pties will not sue 
him, if the Lorde will not sende for him wheras he did the offence he shalbe delivered to the 
Lorde by a letter of renvoye to thentente that right and justice maie be ministred. 

Also it is by Kinge Henrie the vij" decreed the xviij™ yere of his reigne that no alien straunger 


in anie wise conserning the Lawes and Revenues of the saide 


borne beare anie office or Rul 
towne and mches of Callis afore theie have continued Englishe by thre diseents accordinge to the 
decrees by the said kinge made at Callis in the xv" yere of his reigne upon paine that such as 
ellecte or amit him to the contrare thereof shall forfet to the kinge c" st. as often as theie offende 
in that behalfe and the Alien elleete or admitted to have all his lands tenemts reversions rents 
srvices goods and Cattell seased into oT handes and his psonne to be bannished out of the saide 
towne and meches for ever. 

And if anie housinge be builded by anie Alien upon anie grounde holden by the saide kinge 
in chiefe or elles anie Englishemanne builde anie housinge and lettithe the same to a Straunger 
for anie more than a yere w'out licens bothe the buildinge and grounde shalbe seased into o" handes 
and holden at 0° wille and all suche lands and goods and Cattell as shalbe founde in the hands of 
ffeoffs or other psonnes or of anie other psonne havinge no right to thentente to put the seide 
Kinge from his right and put in truste to the behove of anie alien straunger therof, all suche as 
have occupied or hereafter shalbe occupied and holden of the seide kinge in chief by anie psonne 
w'out rent or Service and all suche as have bene or now be or hereafter shalbe founden in 
handes or possession of anie psonne by anie ffeoffmt gifte Coler Cawtile or Covnt to the belove 
of anie Alien afore he was made denison, and all suche as have bene or hereafter shalbe 
approved into mortmaine unto anie Abbie Collage Hospitall Chureche Chappell Crafte or office 
corporate ffraternitie or other ppetuitie w'oute the saide kings speciall licens under the greate seale 
of Englande, the seide ffeofment anie other Colo' Cawtell or Covin in the same made notwithstand- 
inge shalbe seased into the kinges hands and al! suche pties as have occupied anie of the same 
theire heires or assignes shalbe distreined by theire possessions and goods to satesfie the kinge 
and his heirs of all the arrerage of the revenues and pfitts that have commin and growen of 
them by all the time that they have bene so aliened and consealed and wrongfullie occupied. 
And all pprests and pprestures and all such Landes téites reversions rents services and Cattell as 
were or herafter shalbe founde belonginge to any trato's rebells fellons outlawed psonnes intestate 
aliens depted w'out of licens and deodands aliens depted and of such aliens as convey theire goods 
and Cattell w'out o licens owte of o° saide towne and niches of Calleis unto outher Countries not 
belonginge under the king’s obeisance and therwith the same do builde and pchase shalbe seased 


into the king’s hands and holden at the king’s will and that all manner forfeits and ftines that shall 
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fall win the saide towne and mches by reason of breaking anie Acte statute or ordinece decre 
restrainte or pelamation made or to be made in the king’s name 


shall come holie to his pfit and 
advauntage. And that all the king’s iudicate officers of the towne and mehes of Callis shall kepe 
theire courtes as there have been accustomed in everie iiij termes of the yere and suffer no accion to 
depte unsentenced before them above iij sises or above one yere at the moste for a great and a 
notable Consideracon w'oute the Kings consente and warrante upon paine of m' markes to the kinge 
and amendes to the ptie grevid by triplage damage, and that they geve no wrongfull sentence that 
can be pved upon paine of another m' marks to satesfie the partie wronged of his damage by triplage 


freholdurs dammage. And that all suche as holde of the kings ma“* and his heires anie lands or 
tenements by homage ffeawte or releif and entrethe the same after the dissease of his aunsestre w'oute 
interest by geven by the Kings officers unto him of and in the same and that he have dated his 
homage and feawte and contente his relief The seide lands shalbe seased into the kings handes 
unto that theie have ffined w‘ him for theire trespas. Also it is decreed that if anie manner testament 


of anie psonne diseased there w'in viij dayes nexte after it to be pved, all manner transmutacons 
estates liverie seasons and possessions of anie manner Lande possessions or reversions gevin actions 
sentenced in anie courte of the saide towne and marches or elles any graunts or leases made by 
the Kings Ma‘"* Threr of Callis under the kings seale beinge in his kepinge be not put in remem- 
brance in theschevinie at Callis by the king’s Clarke of Comission and reeorde whom the king 
hath admitted in that behalfe to be a remembraunce w'in viij dayes then nexte ensuinge, So that 
it maie be knowen whether the Kinge be entitwled unto anie thinge concerninge the same upon 
paine to have all the Lands tent* goods and Cattell belonginge or in anie wise towchinge the same 
to be seased into the kings hands and all the said testaments transmutations estutes Liverie seasons 


and possessions to be voide and of none effect or strengthe, So that the kings Clarke of Commis- 


sions and remembraunce maye kepe a pfet rental! of all the kings lands tenements and Svices unto 
the king belonginge w'in the saide towne and niches of Callis and therfore yerelie unto the kinge 
to yelde accompte. And forasmoche as the king is crediblie enformed that the Maio" aldermen 
and burges of the towne of Callis and the baillie and fremen of the Seunage therof and isle 
of Colham have occupied aliened and concealed and yet doe oceupie aliene Coneeale and by 
theire supportaton and maintenice manie alien straunges ccupie alien and conceale manie 
lands tent* rents svices goods and Cattell from us wherunto t kinge is rivhtfullie entitled con- 
trarie to the Lawes statutes decrees and laudable customes ther used by time owte of minde, and 
wolde not suffer the king’s LeveteniiGt w'other the kings commissione’s at Callis to here examine 
and determine the Kings right and title of and in the same aceordinge to the te’ms of the 
Kings Comission unto them in that ptie directed, answeringe them that the Kinge and his 


pgenitor s late Kinges of England have craunted the mm su vuneli 1 prey ilegt and Liberties by 
ie suche Consealemts and a faults 


17 
le he 


Charter that none of the kings COMMISSION'S shall exam 


betwixte the Kinge and his subiects there, but themselves, and by colo’ thereof theire we 


Jude of theire owne Consealemets and defawlts, and d rite and put the Kinge and his naturall 
subiects Englishe there dwellinge from theire Right. The Kings ma“ therfore by the advice of 


his Counsell hathe decreed and adiugd that it shall nto the seide Commissioners The 
Threr and Comptroller in theire absence and theire succes rs at all times to empanell a& quesie 
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w'oute ptialitie or maintenance or as manie Enquests of the Kings naturall subiects Englishe borne 
there inhabited indiferently chosen, as shalbe thought necessarie by theire diseretions like as the 
commissioners of the Kinges pgenitors Kings of Englande hathe evermore done in time passed, to 
enquire examine determine and geve sentence by verdite unto them of all manner like conseal- 


ments an | le fauts committed or in time to come to be comitted by anie Maio‘ alderman burges 


bailif or ffremen or inhabitaunts of the saide towne and mches of Callis w'out anie interuption 


lettinge or agenste the saienge of them or of anie of them upon paine of forfeighture of theire 


saide ffraunchesis p'ivlegis and Liberties and theire bodies and goods to stande at the will and 
plesh' of the Kings Ma'® and his heires. 

Also that no pson or Straunger man nor woman to take upon them to marrie wt anie Englishe 
parsonne unto the time that they have fined w‘ the Baillie for the kinge soche a some as the 
Baillie thinkethe resonable for him And that no preste psume to marie w' none suche w'oute licens 
of the baillie upon paine that will faule thereof. 

Also that no maner of man hunte in the King’s warren by night wt no haie nor ffuret upon 
paine of fforfettinge C* gr. and if anie man kill anie Connie withe Crosse bowe or longe bowe or 
anie other meanis he to forfet to the kinge X* gr. 

lso that no manner of man w'oute the Lordship shall not foule w‘in the Lordship w'out he 


Also if ther he anie Rialtie taken as ffaweons hertes hindes wilde Swannes bredinge theye 
muste b pe nted to the Baillie for the king. And the seide Baillie shall geve them that brought 

Also if ther be anie fishe Roiall founde apon the sondes the Kinge to have thone halfe and 
the ffinder thother halfe. And if ther be anie fishe Roiall taken in the Sea w* net or ginne and 
brouglhite to be solde or Cutt the Baillie shall have the hed of the seide ffishe for his ffee. 

Also if ther be anie ship cominge into the Newe Haven or in anie place upon the shore w'in 
the Lordship of Marke and Oye and remaine theare two tides he must paye for Ancorage ij st. 

Also if ther be anie manner of ship driven to lande wt anie marchaundise outher by storme or 
by men of warr or elles by anie other chaunce if the owner or maister come to the shore there 
for socor of them and th ire goods Then to come to the Officer Sergeante of the parrishe 
desiringe them of Soco" and he Ipe, So shall the officers reise cuntrie wt men and Cartes and save 
the goods as moche as maye be. And the Kinge to have for the savinge C* st. And the officers 
bound to kepe the goods to the use and pfett of the mchaunte that the seide nichaundise be not 
purloined or stolen, And the mchaunt shall paye all such labo'ers laboringe to save the seid goods. 

Also if ther be aniec manner of Wracke found by the sea coste it muste be psented to the 
Lagander or to the Sergeante. And soe takine upp broughte to the foresaide Lagander’s hous by 
the baillie and Reeeivo’ and Invitoried. 

If it besoche n chaundise that mave be kepte kepe f ic) it if not the saide goods to be solde 
And if ther come anie psonne or psonnes win xij monethe and a daye that will challenge the 
seide goods making due profe to be theirs, their goods or monnie to be restored to them againe 
payenge to the Kinge C* st. for a reskewe And also to paye all soche costs and chargs as hathe 


bene laide owte for the same. 
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Also if anie psonne dothe finde and take anie wrak rivinge or drivinge in the sea w'out the 
Lowe water marke and dothe save it and bringe it on Lande the king shall have the one halfe 
and the saver to have thother halfe. 

Also if anie Lands fawle into the Kings hands by faute of paymente ffellonie or Crime that 
then the seide Lands shalbe pelamed in everie pishe churehe w'in the Lordship. And he that 
offerethe most monie for it shall have yt to the Kings advntage. And to be entred into the Kings 
booke as his tenit. And the Receivo' shall have xii‘ gr. tor his entringe. 

Also if ther be anie manner of straunger borne w*" hathe anie Kings lands in fferme. And if 


anie Englyshe mane wilbe disposed to have his ferme let him speake to the Receavo" of the same 


gevinge the Stranger his betterings w‘ halfe a veres warninge So shall the Straunger depte from 
it and the other to entre in howbeat the seid Straunger muste have his Betterings er he depte 


from the place or elles the englyshemanne shall agre w' him for the Betterings. And in this case 
the Straunger sholde paye no quinte because he deptethe agenste agenste (sic) his will. 

Also all manner of Straungers that biethe anie shepe w'in the Lordship of nike and Oye so 
ther be an hundrethe or ab ve in the folde, the Baillie muste have of everie flolde one ol the beste 
shepe soe that it be no bell weather. And if ther be L shepe then the Baillive to have a lambe. 
And then the Baillie is bounde to hunt the wolfe ones a yere if it be nedefull. 

Also all manner flines of ffraies at v* gr. and botes and fforfeitures at v* gr. and under y* gr. 
made w'in the saide Lordships contrarie to the pelamations and ordinic¢, of the same appertaine 


to the Lawe of mke for the mainteniice of the co'te of the same. 


| 
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APPENDIX III 


Totus &c, OF THE SCUNNAGE. 


The ffysshery of the Plasshe and Slewyees at newnham bridg which the Threr pretendyth 


to have belongyng to his office nowe resting upon Tryall whether the same ev" passed to any of 


his pdecessors by especiall grant annexing the same unto the sayd office or no, the same ys 


letten fourth by hym for the yerely rent of n’. 


The ffyshery of the newe Ry¥ commyng from Colham to Calles Dytches the lettyng wherof 


the high M’shall hath hadd syns the newe RyV¥ was made and hath letten the same to Coone 
Launce taking of him half the ffysshe taking w ffysshing ptenith to the king’s matie.— 
Unc rtayn and to be accompted. 

The ffysshery at the Stones 

The ffysshery at the molyns. 

The ffysshery of the moredyke. 

The ffysshery of the Masondewe. 

The ffysshery of the Haven of Calles. 

The Quynts of the betterings of the king’s lands to be payde to the king’s Matie by the 
Seller Alice? at every alienacon. Uncertayne and to be accompted yerely.* 

The Wreycks of the Sea abowt all the Sea coste of the Scunnage to be gatheryd by the 
Threr wt the ayed of Thenhabytaunts and brought to the Baylyf to be answerable to the owners 
of the same Soo yt be claymed w'thin the space of. .. . . and the king’s Ma" to have therof ¢* 
stling and yf the same be not claymed w'hin the term then the hoole to the king’s use. 
Uncertayne and to be aecompted yerely. 

The fferme of the Tolles for gable of the drying of netts w'out the walles of Calles taking for 
every loode of netts iiij’ ne sterling worth oibus Annis xL* st charged in the former rentalles as 
the same was lett by the Therer of Calles at iij§ iiij4st which Thomas Brooke hath to fferine by 


leave of the generall Survey” as he sayth xI* st fac. XL gr. 


* There was also a toll called “le bille money,” or fines of strangers, which it is noted was 
granted in 1515 to Robert Garneys, soldier of Calais. 

In 1556, John Knight held the office and profits of tackling of wine within the town of Calais. 
This was the cellarage, drawing forth and carrying of wines within the town, and for some years was 
unappropriated having belonged to the “ late Chantrie called the Roode Service in the church of St. 
Nicholas.” The tax was for ‘“‘every tonne of wines not sweet, 4" for cellarage, 4" for drawing it 
thence, and 4" for carting.” For sweet wines the tolls were double. The last chantry priest let out 
the toll to one Conye for 111. for a terme of years. In 1532 it was complained that the constable of 
Rysbank and other officers, on the arrival of a merchant ship, “ claim to fill their bottles or flagons, 


some of them of an unreasonable size, with wine out of the cargo.” 
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The fferme of the tolle for beasts and other Carriags passing or repassing over Newnham 


brydg and ov’ the plasshe called the Stones over the Lede called Travers money and also the 


Tolle called Sandye money letten to fferme to Armigell Wade Esquire by I** patents during 


his lyf payeng therfor c* st. by yere and so in the tenure of Barthilmewe Warner by vertu of 


the sayd graunt payeng yerely the sayd Rent viz. : 


ffyrst in the water of St. Peter’s and mydel- 
way for every boote w' potts v‘ gr. 

[tm for evry busshell of cooles q*. 

Itm for evry boote of Straunge fagotts j". 

Itm for every straunge boote laden or un- 
laden 

Itm for evry Englisshe hyde ob. q. 

Itm for evry flemyssh hyde ob. 

Itm for evry horslood of fysshe outwards j*. 

Itm for evry horselood gowing outwards what- 
soever be 

Itm for evry barell of bear that goeth out of 
the Pale j , 

Itm for evry barell of Oyle j*. 

[tm for evry barell of Soope j". 

Itm for evry dyker of leder ij". 

Itm for evry other sacke as they be in great- 
nes 

lim for evry ¢ of whyle tymb® ij", 

Itm for evry fardell of lynnen cloth ij", 

horseloode of lynnen cloth iiij". 

bullocke sold out of the Pale ij". 


Itm for evry 

Itm for evry 

Itm for evry Englisshe bullock so sold vj*. 

Itm for evry cowe sold out of the Pale ij*. 

Itm for evry flemysshe shepe qu. 

Itm for evry Englisshe shepe ob. 

Itm for evry horse or colte solde out of the 
Pale iiij*. 

Itm for evry mare or mare colte ij. 

Itm for evry hogge going out of the Pale ob. 


Sandgelte. 


Itm for evry Raser of Rapesyde ob. 
Itm for evry ¢ felles vj". 

Itm for evry Rasure of Salt ob. 

Itm for evry ¢ of waynskotts vj". 
Itm for evry barr. of herrings ij". 
Itm for evry ¢ flesses of wolle viij*. 
Itm for evry 
Itm for evry 
Itm for evry 
Itm for evry 
Itm for evry 
Itm for evry loode w* hoopes iiij". 
Itm for 
Itm for 
Itm for 
Itm for evry cartloode w' Crabbes through 


barr of Iron ob. 
Rasure of Lyme qr. 
lode of ffrestone iiij". 
loode w' rodds ij*. 


lode w' great tymb* iiij*. 


evry dryfatt w' mechandyce iiij". 
evry horseloode w' packs of cloth iit)". 


evry sack w' hoppes ij‘. 


Newnham brydge 
Itm for evry m' of herring j*. 
Itm for evry e¢ weight of tynne broken or 
hoole vj", 
Itm for evry fut of ketelles j". 
Itm for evry ¢ of brasse or copper v 
Itm for evry barell of molten Tallowe iij’, 


Itm for evry cake of Tallowe ob. 


Itm for evry way of chese ij’. 
Itm for evry 


Itm for evry ¢ of Bourde ij‘. 


horseloode of whyt Cabage ob. 


Itm for evry Sarpler or pockett of wolle passing 


through Newnham brydge iiij*. 


Itm for evry cart w' wolle or other nichandyse laden into fllaunders or out of flaunders xj* gr 
Itm for evry Long Cart laden wyth mchandyse from M’ke gowing or comyng vij" ob. 
Itm for evry Short cart laden w' marchandyse gowing or commyng from M’ke or to M°ke 


from Mydelwey or to mydelwey iij! ob. 
VOL. LIII. 
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Itm for evry Sacke w™ hoppes ij’. 


Travers mony. 

[tm for evry Cart w' wolle or other mehandyse gowing into ffraunce or comyne out of 
France vj. ob. gr. 

Itm for evry horseloode of pocketts iiij*. 

Itm for evry horselode w packs iiij*. 

Itm for evry hondryth flesses of woll going out of the Pale into ffrance, vj ob. 

Itm for evry ¢ woll felles vj* ob. 

All which are letten to farme to Armigell Wade Esquire by lre patent for terme of his lyfe 
paying therfore c* st by yere and so in the tenure of Barthilmewe Warner of the said graunt 
paying yerely the said rent viz. vij'i x* gr. 

The serche at Newenham Bridge letten to farme to the within-named Bartholmewe Warner 
by the graunt aforesaid taking xij! of the pound of all that he seasethe adiudged forfaite and the 


rest to answere into thexchequer at Calleis—uncerteyne and to be accompted. 


All other casualties viz. frayes Blodwrightes Maymes Cornebootes fynes amercements for orders 
broken and trespasses wayffes strayes deodans ffelons goods and traytoures goods and lands and 
all other droytes Royall in the said Skunage in lyke sort as is declared & set fourth for the 
Lordships of Marke and Oye ar yerely to be enquyred of and presented in the courts of Frankveritie 
of the sayd Skunage from tyme to tyme as they fall and as well the same as the Qwynts afore- 
menconed relese of evry alyenacon and channge of the King’s tennts to be certefyed into 
thexcheequer of Callice by the Mayour exchetour there The Baylyve and fremen of the same by 
extract out of their courtroll and the records therof to be dulye entred and enrolled in their 
courtrolles.—Accomptable as casualties. 

Sm of the Rents and 
ffarmes within the ex" viij® qr. gr. 


Skunage of Callice 


APPENDIX IV. 


Totts &c oF GUINES. 


9 
Tolles dewe and accustomed to be taken within the Cowntye of Guisnes of all mchandyse 


passing in or owte. 
The Rate and dewtye of the w® Tolles are here pticularly registred according to an awncient 
extracte therof geven owte to the offyeers by S* Rychard Weston knight late Threr of the 


Kynges Ma** towne of Calleys the xvj of Julye 1528. 
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The Tolle of Guisnes to be taken at the Ewline Way. ffirst of every busshell of Coles q" 
Itm of every hide ob. Itm of every horslode of fysshe j". Itm of every horslode whatsoever it 
be j". Itm of every barrell of bere j*. Itm of every barrell of sope j*.- Itm of every barrell of 
Oyle j". Itm of every dicker of lether ij*. Itm of every sacke as they be in gretnes. Iti of 
every C™ of whele timber ij". Itm of every m' of Hering ij*. Itm of every fardell of linen clothe 
ij". Itm for every horselode of clothe iiij*. Itm for every Bullocke sold owt ij Itm of every 
englyshe bullocke vj". Itm of every Cowe j". Itm of every shepe j". Itm of every hogge ob. Iti 
of every Horse or Horse colt iiij'. Itm of every Mare or Mare colt ij¢. Itm of every Rasier* of 

ape sede ob Itm {of every Rasier of Salt ob. Itm of every C™ of ffelles vj". Itm of every (" 

of wainscot vj". Itm of every barrell w™ hering ij’. Itm of every barre of Iron ob. Itm of every 
Rasier of lyme q'. Itm of every lode of Tymber iiij’. Itm of every lode w' Roddes ij". Itm of 
every lode w' cabages ob. Itm of every lode w" Crabbes ij’, Itm of every C™ of flleces of wolle 
viij*. Itm of every lode w freestone iiij’. Itm of every horselode of pocketts iiij". Itm of 
every horselode w' packes iiij*. Itm of every Sarpler or pocked w* woll iiij*. Itm of every drye 
ffatt of ware or marchandise iiij*. Itm of every fulte of Kettles j*. Itm of every C™waight of 
tinne broken or whole yj". [tm of every C™ of brasse or Copper v’. Itm of every Barrell w" 
tallow iij*. Itm of every Cake wt talow ob. Itm of every C™ of borde ij’. Itm of every lode 
w' hoppes iiij*. Itm of every cart w‘ woll or other marchandyse vij* ob. 

The Lorde Graye Wiltonne Capp” of Guisnes now Receyveth the same paing yerely as the 
sume hath bin accustomed to be letten to fferme nil hi' ci firm. terr. diiieo Castri 
de Guisnes. 

The tolle at the market of Guisnes of every C™ of woll viij' gr. Itm of every mare solde 
on the market j' ob. Itm of every horse ij’ qr. Itm of every cow ij‘ qr. Itm of every hogge 
qr. 

The Tolle of Hawntyngham in the fforest of Guysnes To be taken of all marchandyse pass- 
ing throw the fforest of Guisnes Viz. of every wagon laden Thre stivers, of every short cart 
laden having ij bestes therin ij styvers, and ther be but one beste therin j stiver. Of any horse 
laden a flemysh j*, of every foteman laden a flemish ob. 

The fforrester of Guisnes and his raingers ought to levye the same and are to be charged 
therew' upon there Accompt. 

The Tolle to be taken at Guisnes faire to be taken of the byer, viz of every shepe or hogge 
di souse french, of every cowe or oxe j souse frenche, of every horse or mare ij souse french also 
Stallage that is to wete of every Stall Rowe. 

The Baille of Guisnes receyveth the profett of the same and ought to be accomptable thereof. 

The Tolle of Ballingham haven to be taken of all botes laden there going or coming to wete 
of every bote laden w' wode or bere ij Souse frenche. And of every hundreth of Tallowe . . . 
And of every C® of Hyde. 

The Lorde Graye Wilton Capp” of Guisnes now Receyveth the profett of the same paing 


yerely as the same hath bene accustomed to be letten to fferme x" gr. 


® A rasier or raser was four bushells. 
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The Tolle of the Cawsye to be taken at the Turne pyke of Cawsie of all merchandyse or 
ware according to the rate above sett fourth for the tolle of Guysnes. 

The same Lord Gray Wilton Capp” of Guisnes now receyveth the profett of the same paing 
yerely as the same hath been accustomed to be letten to fferme vj" xiij* iiij* gr. 

The Tolle of Pounte de Calleys at the foorde beneth Seales hill in the valley betwixt y* and 
Whitsand w" was the awncyent ann” of thenglyshe pale & wont to be taken to the use of the 
Kings of England at the upper forde where the old forde was, where standeth yet the Ruine of 
the Tollers House fast by the sayde olde bridge. 

The ffrenche men at this psent have encroched upon the englishe ground over the sayde 
awncyant lymyts so that no pfett at this day ys receyved of the sayde Tolle. 

The ffowlinge and ffyshinge wtin the sayde Cowntie. 

The ffowling and ffyshing of the waters and plasshes of Guysnes and Mellack w' also the 
fyssherye house at Guisnes. 

The Lorde Graye Wylton cap™ of Guysnes holdeth the same as pceell of the demaynes of 
the Castell of Guisnes paing yerly as the same hath bin wonted to be letten to fferme. 

The ffowling and ffyshing of the waters and plasshes of the Lordshipp of Ballingham. 

The Sayde Capp"® of Guisnes holdeth the same as peell of the comodyties belonging to the 
Castell of Guisnes paing yerely as the same hath ben wonted to be letien to fferme. 

Releifes dew to the King upon every alyenacion and chaunge of a tenate ys the fourth pte of 
the Rent. 

Other Casualtyes & droyts Royall belonging as well to the Seignorye of the cowntie of 
Guisnes as to the Lordships of Ballinght) & Sandgate. The Receyvo" accompteth for the same 
—yerely in his accompt. 

ffynes and amerceméts presentable every yere at the Court of ffrankverytie. 

To wete every household ought to pay to the King for the ffrankverytie vj* gr. whether they 
appere or not. 

The increment ordynarye of every tipler of bere or ale ys to the King ij* gr. in grosse or ob 
gr. of every Barrell. 

The ftine for every blodshed is to the king xij* gr. The ffine for every fray that is no blode 
shedde ys to the King ij* vj" gr. 

The ffyne or boote for plowing nere to the Kings high waye ys to the King x* gr. The 
flyne or boote for breking another mafes hedge or fence ys to the King x" gr. 

The Baylie and lawe of Guisnes are answerable and accomptable for all theys casuaties 
except for the Lordship of Sandgate for the w*" the Baylie and lawe of the sayde Lordship are 
answerable and it ys ordeyned that yerely the sayde Bayllies and lawe shall geve into the 
Eschequer of Calleys severall extracts of the sayde psentméts and out of the same aske theyre 
allowannce of the Costs of their Corrt of ffrankveryte and of all execution of Justice and make 
paime” of the rest of the same. And that the costes of the same keping of the ffrankverytie 
shalbe unto every of the Baylies ffree men and Clerks & s'geats onely viij‘ for theyr dietts. 

The ftine or bote that every beaste be yt horse or neate Shepe or Swine male or ffemale 
yonge or olde damage ffesant in the corne or high grasse of eny parson eyther growing or 


one 
‘ 
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felled and standing in the field, ys to the king x" gr. And the lyke of every cart. The ffine or 
boote of every pownd breche ys to the king x* gr. The fine or boote for disobeing tharrest of 
every hedde officer or Sergeant ys to the Kinge x* gr. The ffine or boote of whomsoever fenseth 
not his court or house place and closes wherby his neighbour be endamaged ys to the king x* gr. 
Also all penalties and forfytures sett for orders and rules broken according to the assesment by 
the Court aforesett. The fforest bootes or fines dew to the king for trespasses there as whoso cut 
the grene woode there forfeytes to the king for every soche offence ij* gr. ffor every beaste 
taken damage ffesant forfeytes to the king ij* gr. Whoso ecutteth any of the kinges timber trees 
in the forest forfeytes for every soche tree cut x" paryses. Who so eutteth downe any trees that 
stonde for bowndes eyther of the lymytts of the Pale or of the fforest forffeytes to the king— 
Whoso conveyeth oute of the Pale w'out suffysient lyeence eyther Corne Cattell or victuell forfeyts 
to the kinge---Whoso conveyeth out of the Pale w'out suffysient lyeens or passe port therfore 
anye golde or sylver coyned or bullyon or chaines Ringes owche or Juell exceding his estate to 
were forfeytes the same to the kinge All| waiffes Strayes Tresure trovye deodaynes are the Kinges 
dewly fownd and tryed. Of all goodes and Cattells and the one yeres rent of the landes of ffellons 
yf the offendo" have wyfe and chyldren the king shall have the iij“ part, yf thoffendo" have wyfe 
and no children or children and no wyfe the king shall have the halfe, yf thoffendo" have neyther 
wyfe nor children the king shall have the hole. And lykewyse of the goodes Cattells and here- 
dytaments for ever of all traturs aft" that rate allowing to the baylie & lawe for thexecucion of every 
soche offendo" yf he be then apprehended and iudged. 

Memorand. the baylyfe & offycers dewty besydes ys to have of every bloudwight iiij* ij* gr. 
and of every fraye iij* ij‘ gr. and of every arest xij‘ gr. yf yt be the sargeat Royall and viij‘ gr. yf 
yt be thunder sargeat yf they go out of the towne and yf yt be within the towne yt is but the 
halfe. Also for dystresse of Corne botes or fforest botes or lyke offences iiij* gr. 

Memorand. also the Cap*"® of Guisnes in droyt of the Captenry of the Castle agenst any 
warres suspected or toward may cOpell any inhabytant in the county to bring into the castell for 
store of the same Corne and Bacon & other victuell according to the substance of the parson. 
Provyded that he restore yt them w'in xiiij dayes or money for the same according to the pses 
of the market yf the enemye come not and so may copell them to renew the store yf nede be. 

Also he hath used and all time may take up in the cowntye at such pses as the market bereth 
asmuch corne hoppes and victuels as he nedeth for the Castle, paing for the same w'in 
xiiij dlayes. 

Also he hath yerely of every stocke of shepe so there be an C™ in the stocke one shepe of 
the best instede of a tolle called the wolfe shepe, for the w also he ys bownde to hunt the wolfe 
once in the yere at the leaste. And he hath of every householde that hath hennes a henne by 
name of the foxe henne, for the w* he ys lykewyse bownde to hunt the foxe. Also every teiint 
in the county except he be a freman keping a whole plough must over and above the kinges 


rentes serve the Capp™ every yere w' iij iurneys w' his long cart or wagon w™ bin called 
Carroys, one to fetch in his wodde and fuell from the forest, one other to fetch in his hay, and one 
for his necessaryes to Calleys Also theyre hath bin rated yerely out of the forest to the Castle 


for every of his C® ordinary Soldyours one C™ fagotts of the syse of fyve fote long and ix hand- 
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full the band, for to kepe theyre ward w'. And for the Capp for his chamber iij™ faggott, and 
for his Kytchen and brewhouse x™ faggott of lyke syse, he and they paing for the felling and 
making and cariage yf it excede his ordinary Carroys. But now the same being consydered to 
be overskant, there ys allowance for his C“ soldyours as before and for the Capp household and 
Brewhouse The like fines bootes and amercements are dewe for the Lordship of Hampnes. 

The profett therof the eapp™ of the Castell of Hampnes taketh, answering yerely therfore the 
rent of the sayde Lordship. 

Memorand also that the lyke dryttes the Capp™ of Hampnes taketh of that Lordship as the 
Cap'en of Guisnes hath, saving that out of the fforrest he hath for him and his retynew of the 
Castle vj™ ffagotts of the assyse aforesayde. 

The Castell of Guisnes w' the de" landes and comodyties to the same belonging. 

The Cape" of the sayde Castell for the time being holdeth and taketh the proffett of theys 
parcells folloing and for the same answereth the kings ma“* the rents thereon assessed according 
to the Survey therof made in Anno xviij® Regni nup R. Hen? viij'’. 

To wete—The ffermes of both Graunges as well the lyttle Graunge as the great Graunge exliij 
ra” of wheate at iij' iiij’ gr. the Raser amounting to xxiij" xvj* viij* gr. and in money ix" gr. in 
all the sayde ij grawnges and ground xxxij" xvj* viij’. 


Also a medow grounde called the lystes cont. xxjacr. at ij* the acr. amounting to xlij* gr. 


Also the Hoppyard, the Conygree & the Bryckerve I* gr. 

Also the fferme of the watermyl] p ann. xxv" gr. 

Also the fferme of the ffyssherye and fowling p ann. xxiiij" gr. 

Also the Tolle of Guisnes vj" xiij® iiij* gr. 
Also the Toll of the Casey vj" xiij* iiij* gr. 
Also the Tolle of Ballingham x gr. 

Also the ffyssherye of Ballingham p ann. x! gr. 


Total ex" iiij* gr. 


APPENDIX V. 


INVENTORY OF THE CuuRCcHES IN THE Hicgu AND Low Country, 1553. 


Inventory of all the churches in the high and low country taken the xxix" of May A° 1553. * 

The Parish of Marke. The churche wardens thear Markes de Braye, John Malsott, Jois de 
Clarke, Adrian Johnsonne. Itm a crosse of silver and guilte. Twoo Sencars of Silver Twoo 
Challees of Silver. A Sute of Vestments of Bawdkine, To saye thre coopes a vestment, twoo 
tunicles w'out albs. Bells in the Steple whearof one serving for a clocke. 

Gemp. Itm in the Chapell of Gemp annexed unto the pishe of Marke one bell w is the 


cheif Allarum bell for the lowe countrey. 


® Augmentation office, 407. 
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Ove. The churche wardens John Partrig, Jarnes Hayenes, Andre Harbert de felde. A challice 
of Silver. A coope of Reed. Twoo bells. A Stock of Sheape. 

Colham pishe. The Churche wardens thear Adrian Skell, Peater Barris, John Croke. A 
challice of Silver. A bell in the Steple. 

Olderkerke. The Churche wardens James Fowler Marien Johnsonne. A challice of tine .A 
challice of lead. <A table cloth of Lynnen. A bell. 

Newkirke. The churche wardens Valentine de Roy, Richard Watisonne. A challice of 
Tine. A table clothe of lynnen. A nolde vestment. 

Ofkirke. The churche wardens George Giles Adrian Lambe. A challice of Tine. A table 
clothe of Lynnen. A bell. 

Saint Peatars. The churche wardens John Bear, Xpofer Standard, John Dodd. Challeces of 
Silver v. A blew Damaske cope. A whight vestment of Satté of bridgs. A tawny vestment of 
clothe of Bawdkin. A vestment of blew saye. Twoo olde Towells. Twoo bells and the thirde 
solde because hit was broken. A paule of blew velvet olde. A paul of clothe of Baudkin. 


The High Cuntrie. 


Buckard. The churche wardens Adrian Sprit John Hanecruyt. A challice of lead. A nolde 
vestment. Twoo table clothes. A bell w°" was také awaye by S' John Wallopp. 
Saint Blaise. The churche wardens Casen Langer, tobert Mark. A Challice of Silver solde 
by Casen Langer and Thomas Russell. A Bell of v° waight remanig at Guisnes. 


Saint Nyeas. The churche wardens Thomas Jonnesonne Adrian Mase. A challice of Silver. 
Twoo Coopes one of blake velvet and thother of silke and silver threde. One bell and twoo bells 
taken away by S' John Wallopp and redelivered by the Lorde Cobhames meanes and sold aftar- 
ward for the makinge of a bulwarke. 

Skales. The Churche wardens Robert Cole. Robert Campe. A challice of Tinne. A Coope 
price viii’. not paid as yeat. A Small bell. 

Hampnes. The Churche wardens Adrian Arthur, Lancelot Russell. A Challice of Silver. A 
Coope of olde Chamblet. A bell. 

Pitham. The Churche wardens Christian Lewes, Giles face. A Challice of Tifie. A Coope 
of fustian. A bell w*" now remanith at Calkwell. 

Sandgat. The churche wardens James Cone, John Skotman, Nicholas ffawdrell & E. 
Andrew .A challice of Silver. A challice of Tynne. Certaine broken Silver. Three vestments 
broken. And one bell delivered to Bowen Armerer, who saythe it was stolen. Three olde Lynnen 
Towells. 

Ballingham. Challice of Tynne. A Cope. 

Audren. Churche wardens John Husoure John Loryner. A Challice of Silver w' a patten. 
A nolde Cope. Twoo table Clothes. Twoo bells carried to 8‘ John Wallop* in Guisnes castell. 


* Sir John Wallopp was lieutenant of Calais Castle from 6 Oct, 1530. 
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Camp. A challice of Silver. Twoo table clothes. A bell brought and delivered to Sir John 
Wallopp at Guisnes. 

Guisnes. Churche wardens Richard Woodrof, George Rufferd, Saunder Robert, Anthonie 
Coward. A challic« of Silver. A nolde cope. A suet of vestments Certaine plate solde by M' 
Wallopes commandement to the valew of L" w was emploid for the making of the Church. The 
bells wear delivered to M* Wallopp. 

Peplinge. The churche wardens John Keals, John Johnsonne. A Challice of Silver. A coope 
of Redd saye. One Table clothe. A small bell. A payer of Candelstickes of Brasse. 

Harvelingham. Churche wardens W™ Edwards, Pacquen Rouge. <A Challice of Tinne. A 
coope of Olde Silke. 

Chalkwell. Churehe wardens George Spirt Trusonne du Va, W™ Hayes, Raynold Coket. A 
Challice of Silver. A Table clothe. A bell w™ belonged to Pitham. And M* Wallopp had one 
bell from Chalkwell. 

Froytonne. Churche wardens Steven Holland, Hugh Barrier. A challice of Silver w® was 
solde unto M' Hampnes. A nolde coope of Redd. One table cloth. A bell broken; M' 
Wallop had thother bell. 


('nurcu Goons or OF Lapy CALals.* 


An Inventorye Indented taken by us Willm Portor, Willm Grene, John Hillyarde, and Thomas 
Appelbee, John Delanowe, Thomas Burye, & Oliver Turnor, wardens of O' Ladies churche in 
Callais of all suche plate, Juells, nioney, vestments, and implements belonginge to the same churche 
w" We fynde There the vj day of Octobre a°® 1552 and pated by us the said wardens to the 
Right Honourable Lord Willughbye Lt Deputye generall of the towne and marches of Callice, 
M’' John Cavell Maio" of the same towne, and 8" Maurice Dennys knighte Threr of the saide 
towne & marches, the Kings Ma‘** Commyssioners appointed in that behalf. 

flurste twoo pare of Crewetts parcell gilte weynge xxiiij" ounces. 

Itm a Cresmytorye all gilte weyng lj ounces. di. 
Itm sixe Challiceis w' sixe patentes all gilte weyng exxx" ounces. 
[tm one Oyntemente boxe weyng iiij ounces. 

Itm one gospel booke gilte. 

[tim one sute of vestimentes of blewe velvet viz. three coopes one vestment the deacon and 
subdeacon wythoute albes. 

[ti one sute of vestimentes of blewe velvet imbrodered w* flowres of golde viz. three coopes 
one vestment the deacon and subdeacon w'out albes. 

Itim a Cope one vestiment of white Damaske. The Deacon & subdeacon imbrodered w™ 
golde w'out albes. 

Itm one sute of Vestimentes of redde velvet viz. three coopes one vestment, the Deacon and 


subdeacon w'out albes. 


Q. R. Miscellanea, {4 
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Itm an old sute of vestimentes of white Damaske embrodered w" flowres of golde viz. three 


hout al be 


coopes one Vestment, the Deacon and Subdeacon w' 

[tm an old sute of vestimentes of blacke Chamblet viz. one cope one vestment, the Deacon and 
Subdeaecon w'out albes. 

[tm twoo Vestimentes of blewe Damaske w'out albes. 

Itm three Vestimentes w flowers of golde w'out albes, viz. one of rede velvet one of blewe 
velvet and one purple velvet. 

[tm one Vestiment of grene Velvet wyth a crosse of Sylver. 

[tm twoo olde Vestimentes of clothe of Bawdkyn w'out albes. 

Itm one olde Vestmente cf blewe Bawdkyn w'oute albe. 

Itm one Vestimente of reed Tensen satten w'out albe 

[tm one Vestiment of reed satten w' a crosse of grene velvet usen upon goode ffriday. 

[tm one Vestiment of white Lynnen clothe w'out albe. 

[tm one pawle of blewe velvet w' bells of Sylver and a crosse of golde and one other pawle 
maide of olde vestimentes died Blacke. 

Itm sixe Corporus Casses of golde and Velvet. 

Itm twoo old Corporus casseis one of black velvet and the other embrodered wythe golde. 

[tm sixe fruntes viz. one of Clothe of sylver embrodered w"* the assencion of oure Ladye and 
flowers of golde, One of Clothe of golde and blewe velvet pawnde w" flowers of golde, One of white 
and reed silke, One of blacke satten w" reed flowres, One of grene silk wyth birdes of golde, and 
one of white cloth for Lent. 

Itm one clothe for a desk of blue worstedde. 

[tm foure paire of Curteynes belonginge to the hiegh Altare, viz. one pair of white dam- 
maske dammasked w" golde. One paire of greene sarcenet, One paire of Tawnye sarcenet, and one 
paire ot Lynneu cloth pay nted. 

Itm fuure quesshinges, viz two of greene cloth of tyssue, one of reede frynged silke, and one 
of reede silke w" a beare embrodered apon it. 

Itm a vayle in twoo partes of white and blewe Clothe. 

[tm a smale clothe for the hiegh Altar w' the picture of Jesus upon it. 

[tm one olde Careclothe of white and reed. 

[tm one coveringe of the Cannopye that hangs over the sacrament for Lent. 

Itm one cannapye of clothe of golde and reed velvet wythe the Vallence thereunto belonging. 

Itm a case that covered the sacrament of clothe of golde and reede velvet lyned wythe grene 
fensen. 

[tm twoo Cannapies for the sacraments, one of reed sarcenet frynged w' golde and another 
of whyte silk nedleworke frynged wythe golde. 

Itm twoo Candlestickes of brasse for the hieghe Altar 

Itm a smale hollywater potte of brasse. 


Itm a smale Lion of brasse 


Ar volt dinp towells 


[tm seven lynnen altare clothes for the hiegh altare 
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Itm one olde carpet of Tapissarrye. 

Itm fyve Belles weyinge seventeene thousande nyen hundrethe & thre score pounds. 

Itm the Clapp™ of the same bells weyng fyve hundrethe thertie-seven pounds. 

Money belonging unto the saide Churche. 

firste in thandes of John Bryskyn ec". 

Itm thandes of Willm Abeall ec". 

Itm in thandes of John Knighte iiij". 

Itm in thandes of Will™ Portor C'i whereof receyved to paye for certaine repaGons and the 
mynisters wage w° was due at Mydsomer last xxx" and Restes in thandes of the saide Will™ 
portor 

In Wytnes whereof unto thies pnte Inventories indented aswell the Commyssioners above 
named as the saide Wardens severally and enterchangeably have put theyre Seales. 

+ John Hillierd John Delanoy 
W" Grene Thom* Appelbe Thomas Bury 


The Inventory taken by Us Thomas Coines Willm ffynckell John Broker Edward 
Churchyarde Richard Ball and John Sylvester wardens of Saynet Nicholas churche in Caleis of 
all suche plate vestments and Implements belonginge unto the sayd churche which we fynde 
there the vij of Octobre 1552 delyvered by us the wardens aforesayd to the right Honorable 
Lorde Willoughbye Deputie S' Mauryce Dennys Knight Thesaurer and the Worshippfull 
Mr. Cavell Mayor of Calleys. 


Comyssyoners appoynted. 


fiyrst fyve challyses wt Patents all gylt wainge cx ounces. 
Itm a Crismytorye all gylt wainge xlix ounces. 


Itm a pax of copper w' a picture of our Lady in sylver. 

Itm a pax of sylver wainge ilij® ounces di. 

Itm a vestment of white Damaske and a cope of the same. 

itm ij Copes of blacke fustyan de naples. 

Itm Table clothes iiij & vj Towells. 

Itm ij Cusshynes of blewe velvet. 

Itm iij Cusshynes & a Carpett of Tappesterye. 

Itm a grene carpet upon the Table. 

Itm a pawle of Tawnye velvet. 

Itm 1ij pawles de fustyan de naples. 

Itm a pulpytt clothe of grene Damaske. 

Itm fyve bells hanginge in the Steple. 

Itm Receavyd for certeyne Implements solde for necessitie to repayre the churche because 
we coulde not gett in the money then Owinge to the Churche, the whiche things so solde amountyd 
to the Sm of xlij' st 

These be the Debts owinge unto the sayd Churche. 


‘Here follow the same debts as those given in Q. R. Miseell. °°.) 
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Our Ladie churche The names of suche psonnes that have taken money 
9 
in Callice. of the Churches as may appear by ther sevall 

Dedes. 


Willm Abeall c' starlinge who hathe assured certaine 
howses in Callice as appeareth by his dede for the repaiment of the 
same and x" for interest made unto the Lorde Cobhm then Deputie 


the Maier and others dated xviij® die junii A® ij Rs. Edward yj". 


Itm John Knight owithe iii! and hathe assured certen landes of his and Willm Knight's 
for repaiment, and for Interest, as aperith by his dede dated xviij® Junii A® Reg* Edwardi sexti 
secundo. 

W™® Portar owith Ixx" over and above xxx" paid before the last commyssion and hath assured 
certain howses in Callice for the repaiment and for Interest, as appereth by his dede dated xviij° 
Junii A® Rg. Edwardi Sexti seeundo. 

John Briskin owith c' and hathe assured certaine landes in Callice for the repaiment and for 
thinterest as appearethe by his dede dated xviij® Junii A° predict. 


Sum. iij® ". 


Saint Nicholas Money owinge to the same by sundrie men uppon specialtis, 
churche in Calliee. 


Anthonie Pickering man at armes by recongnizance owith xliiij" strl. 


John Barlinge prist owith by Obligation ij" 
Edmnd Davie owith by recongnizance x!" 
Richard Windebanncke xv! 


Sum. Ixxij 


Sm. Tot” of the Special debts 


Saint Nicholas Debts owing w'out specialtis and in verie powre mens hands. 
churche. 
Dedd by Asshetone xxviy" xi® any! 
Harry Lyons x 
Robert Chambrelaine x 
James Smithe ve x4 
Davie Selie x1” 
Henry ffronke xxilij® ij" ob. 
Robert Burgaine x" 
John Suet owith for Iron Xxix® 
Thomas Boyse for leade xviij* 
M’ Francis Hall hathe to answear for a coppe of skarlet velvet pyrlie with 
clothe of golde. 
Andrian Prissley hathe to answear for vestment complet challice and a patten 
of silver and gult. 
S' George Somerset... ... . . hath to answear for a vestment complet a 
Challice and a pattent of Silver and guilte, 


Sm. of these dessperat debts | x" ob 


i 


Itm 
Itm 
Itm 
Itm 


Reserved to the Itm 
Church, 

Stolen out of the = Itm 

chureh, Itm 

Itm 

Itm 


Itm 


Itm 
Itm 


Itm 
Itm 


Reserved for the Itm 
Church. Itm 


Itm 
Itm 


Itm 


The wayeght of the plate : 

Two peare of Cruetts pcell gilt weveng xxuij ounces 

A Crismatory box of silver all gilt weyeng | ounces di. 

iij chalesses with patents wayenge Ixvj ounces 
Neiontement Box gilt wayenge iiij ounces 


plate of Silver gilted of the gospell booke wayenge viij ounces 


Two chalesses Reserved for the j 


Church w'" the patents wayenge 
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one palle for a Desk of blew woosted x3j4 
ij peare of olde curtens of grene sarsenet viij" 
one peare of curtens of white Damaske xiij* 
one peare of curtens of lynnyn clothe painted ij’ 


fower small quyssens, two of grene clothe of tysseu, one off redde fringed 


silke and one of redde silke, w" a Bear embrodered upon it viij® 


a vale in two parties of white and blew clothe. 


a small clothe for the high Alter painted w' the picture of Jesus j" 
an olde Care clothe of white and Redde ij* 
one coveringe of the cannapie hangenge over the sacrament for Lent of 
hlew surcenet xij" 
one cannapie of clothe of golde and redde velvet w' vallance thereunto 
Lelenginge vit viij! 
a case that coverede the sacrament lyned w' grene xviij" 
two canapies for the sacrament one of Redde sarsenet fringed w" golde 
and a nother white silke nedle worke fringed w" golde ij* 
two candelstickes of brass for the high Aulter iij§ iiij" 
a small Hollywater potte of brasse xij" 
a small lion of brasse 


seven olde lynnyn Alter 


clothes for the high Altar and 


eighte olde Dyaper towels 
a nolde carpet of tapistrye vj* viij. 


five bells wevyenge seven 
thousande nyne hunderethe and 
thre score poundes. 

in the clappers of the same 
bells wevennge five hunderethe 


xxxvij" Lron. Som. Tot. Ix" xj° iij" st 


e. liij ounces di. 
at iiij® viij’ the 
ounce 


xxxv" 


wavinge in all 


( Ix ounces. 
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XVI. — The nt Ne ttle Vile nts, Ceime ti ree Kurthiworks of Furi SS. 
By H. Swainson Cowper, Psq., 


Read December 12th, Iss 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ix the following pages will be found the result of a somewhat careful examination 
Furness, in North Lancashire. 
The remains themselves are very varied in character, ranging from the rude 


enclosure of dry-built masonry to the burh of the Anglo-Saxon lord. The 


of all the existing ancient sites in the district of 


accompanying illustrations represent all the most important examples of these ; 


and, as far as [ am aware, every site (excepting some groups of cairns, which on 
parts of the fells are innumerable) vill be found deseribed with some detail ith 
the text. 

For the purpose of this enquiry, a personal examination has been made of every 
site in the district. Besides this, I have consulted every work that contains men- 


tion, however slight, of the subject." For the most part, these notices are neither 


thiect, with a brief statement of the 


' The following are the most mportant notices on 

acter of each, and an abbreviation used in the text of t iper for reference 

lL. The Lntiquitie i Furness: by Thomas West, ¢ ‘ edition (Ulverston, 1305), contains 
Wt 


of Aldingham Moat, and the Urswick stone walls 91 and 397) 
pling, “ol the 


2. Archacologia, Xxx1. 448-453, contains a paper by C. M. Joy 


subject of Rematt 


rawick 


wd to the era of the Druids in Furness. north of Lancashire.” Plans are given of 
stone walls, enclosures at Appleby Slack, Birkrigg, a cire Kirkby Moor, and also a map, all of 
are more or less useless Arch. 51 
The Prehistoric Remains of F ss and Cartmel; a read by Henry farber, M.D., before 
3 


| 


and Karthworks of Burne SS. 


350 The Ancient Nettlements, Cemeteries, 
copious nor accurate; the plans of Close and Jopling being nearly useless ; and 
the deductions are in general vague and unscientific. A large proportion of the 
remains have indeed never been noticed in print, and one of the most important 
of the series has, to all intents and purposes, been overlooked altogether. 

The plans accompanying this paper are plotted in every instance from a per- 
sonal inspection and survey; and are mostly the result of careful measurements 
with the tape. The smaller offsets were, however, in some cases taken by pacing. 
On the plan of the “ Homesteads”’ on Heathwaite Fell, exceptional care has been 
bestowed, part of it being practically surveyed by Mr. C. W. Dymond, C.E., F.S.A., 
who accompanied me to that place on one occasion, and to whom I am much 
indebted for many useful suggestions and hints. 

Although, therefore, these plans may not be able to claim extreme accuracy, 
they have, perhaps, as much as is sufficient for the objects they represent ; and, 
even if they only induce others better qualified than myself to execute more accu- 
rate surveys, they will serve an useful end. I think, however, that no errors of 
importance will be detected. 

There is but one stone circle in good preservation and of any size in Furness ; 
and, as it has been pointed out by Messrs. Flinders Petrie, C. W. Dymond, and 
others, that remains of this class require the utmost accuracy and care in plan- 
ning, | have left it alone." 

Many of the remains I have visited several times in order to correct or verify 
first impressions; the settlement at Heathwaite Fell no less than four times. 

The plans are, for the most part, laid down to the scale of 50 feet to the inch. 
The deviation of the compass is rectified as nearly as possible; it being in this 
district in 1888-9 between 20° 30’ and 21° west of north. 

It will be noticed that in the plans of most of the stone-walled enclosures, the 
walls are indicated by parallel lines, with the intermediate space dotted, while in 


a few they are shown by the slight shading usually applied to an earthen bank. 


the Royal Archaeological Institute in 1868, and printed in pamphlet form at Ulverston. It contains 
some useful information, but is unillustrated. Barb. 

4. Transactions of the (‘nmbe rland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archaeological Society, 
ll. 241-265, contains a valuable paper on the Archaeological Remains of the Lake district, by 
J. Clifton Ward, F.G.S. C. and W. iii. 


d. Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archaeological Society, 


ix. 200-205 and 497-504, in “* Some Prehistoric Remains in North Lonsdale, by H. 8. Cowper.” 


C. and W. ix. 


* Jopling gives a plan quite conventional and useless. 
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The former method is used where it is possible to ascertain, with any degree 
of certainty, the original thickness of the wall; the latter where they are too 
ruinous for this. In some cases, also, the defence may have been nothing but a 
stone rampart, without any true walling. 

The slope of the ground in the vicinity of an enclosure or group of remains is 


indicated approximately by arrows: 


gentle slope. 
moderate slope. 
strong slope. 
steep. 
very steep and precipitous, 


These arrows always fly down hill. 

Besides the plans and descriptions ot the ancient settlements and dwellings, | 
have added some account of the primitive sepulchral and miscellaneous remains 
in the district. This I had at first no intention of doing, but I found the two 
classes of remains to be so intimately connected, that an account of some sort 
seemed indispensable. 

This paper therefore may upon the whole be regarded as a prehistoric survey 
of Furness, and [ have spared no trouble to render it as complete as possible. 
A series of well-conducted excavations upon some of the sites would probably 
prove of the greatest value. 

Many of these remains are small and in themselves insignificant, especially if 
compared with the great hill-forts and extensive earthworks found in other dis- 
tricts. But remains such as these should be studied as a series, and it would be 
highly interesting to compare them with those in other districts of similar geolo- 


vical formation, as in parts of Wales. 


THE REMAINS. 


The district of Furness is the most northerly part of Lancashire, and with 
Cartmell forms a district known as Lonsdale north of the Sands. Furness itself 
is bounded upon the north by the river Brathay, upon the east by Windermere 
and the river Leven; whilst on the west the river Duddon divides it from 
Cumberland, and its southern side is a sea-board fringed by the broad, dangerous 


sands of the Duddon and Leven. 
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Its extreme measurements are twenty-five miles from Elterwater on the north 
to Concle on the south, and twelve from a bend in the river Duddon near Ulpha 


on the west to the foot of Windermere on the east. 


it is divided in two natural divisions, High and Low Furness, the former 


being the southern extremity of the Lake district, and a land of heath-grown 
fells (of hard Silurian slate), containing two lakes, Coniston and Esthwaite. 
These fells extend also some way into Low or Plain Furness, but south of 
Ulverston it is chiefly an agricultural undulating country (mainly of mountain 
limestone and red sandstone), containing, however, some high ground called 
Birkrigg Common. 

[It is principally, as is generally the case, on the high ground that the remains 
ve have to treat of are to be found. 

In all, there have been observed about thirteen sites of ancient occupation ; 
but possibly some, such as single lines of embankment crossing a feli, do not of 
necessity carry evidence of ancient habitation with them, and others may be 
either residential or sepulchral. There are besides these, innumerable sepulchra! 
mounds and two or three stone circles, which may owe their origin to more 
important rites than those of simple burial. 


The entire series may be conveniently divided into 


I. 
1. Residential or semi-military : 
\. Ramparts or entrenchments unassociated with enclosures but associated 
with sepulehral remains. 
u. Knelosures of a single rampart or wall. 
2. Settlements : 
1. Dry built, stone-walled enclosures, containing more than one court 
or apartment, and distantly or closely associated with sepulchral 
remains, extensive walled enclosures, or outlying stone walls. 


pn. Of anomalous form. 
I]. MisceLLANEous. 


\. Dwellings. 


we 


Sepulchral. 


c. Religious ? 


IIL. Posr-Roman anp ANGLO-Saxon Earruworks. 


¢ 
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It must be understood that in this classification the term * prehistoric’ has 


its widest sense, for, although it is possible that the sites thus classed are pre- 


Roman, it cannot be actually stated that they are all so until excavations have been 
undertaken on a somew hat extensive scale. With this in view it has been thought 
necessary to mark the majority on the new archeological map of Cumberland, 
Westmorland, and North Lancashire with the symbol ia Reference should be 


made to this map and its attendant index in perusing the following. 


I. 


|. Residential or Semi-Mi itary. 


A. tamparts or entrenchments unassociated with enclosures but associated 


with sepulchral remains. 


Hawkshead Hall Park. ti. W. ix). 


This Is situated ona ranve ot heath-grown fells vhieh COCS by the above Haine, 
ind the height of which is here about 800 feet above the sea level. It consists of 
two broad mounds or ramparts of earth, one running north-east and south-west, 
and the other leaving it at right angles and running south-east The first is nearly 
« quarter of a mile long and about 11 feet wide, with a shallow trench or ditch 
about 4+ feet in width on its east side. It is composed almost entirely, if not quite, 
of earth, and is not now more than 2 feet high. The other and longer one is of 
precisely similar construction, with a trench to the south. Immediately after 
leaving the first it crosses a rivulet in a little ravine. In one place it is carmed 
along the edge of a brooklet, W hich supplies the place of the trench; at this pont 
it rises and passes between two small hills, which seem to prove that it Is not a 
defensive work. On the summit it becomes lost or nearly so: but on the opposite 


side of a stream, which runs at the base, a similar work is found running in a 
south-south-westerly direction. This is only 8 or 9 feet wide and without a 
trench; it may be traced for about 100 yards, and then turning at a right angle 
it passes down the side of a hill in its original direction, assuming its original 

Here it appears 


construction (about 9 feet wide with a 3-feet trench to the south). 
more stony, and is evidently not defensive, being commanded by higher ground 


immediately outside the trench. Down the side of 
At this point it seems to end, although 


the hill it has four or five 


large boulder stones set at intervals in it. 
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there are obscure traces of old walling in the fields beyond, which possibly have 


formed a continuation. 

This rampart is rather over half a mile in length. 

The trench has, [think, been formed by throwing up earth in the manufac- 
ture of the rampart, and is in no sense a defensive ditch. 

About 300 yards from the north-west portion is a cairn, which, on being 
opened some years ago, proved to be of a primitive sepulchral character, and 


about a quarter of a mile south-west of this are others. 


Bleahi Hlairs Torre and W. 1X.) 


In this case we have a very similar rampart extending from the summit of a 
hill 1,000 feet in height, across a valley 200 feet deep, on to the summit of another 
hill about 70 feet higher than the first, passing which it turns to the left at a right 
angle, thus in part enclosing the hill, and after a short straight run of less than 


200 yards it comes to an end. 

Its general direction is north-west and south-east ; its construction similar to 
that on Hawkshead Hall Park, but in one part the earthen rampart is exchanged 
for a stone wall. The rampart is about 10 feet wide, and has in places a trench 


or depression about 2 feet wide to the north-east. The stone wall portion extends 


ynly about 200 yards up the steepest part of the second hill, and seems to have 
been composed of a low dry-built stone wall perhaps originally about 4 feet wide, 
although in its present ruined condition it is considerably more. 

There is also a branch embankment joining the southern portion of the main 
one in the valley. In the immediate vicinity occur cairns, proved by excavations 
to be sepulchral, ring mounds, a small stone circle, and within a radius of just 


over two miles, stone-walled enclosures, which will presently be described. ' 


* Contains plan and description. 

As the depression by the side of the rampart above mentioned has been the subject of contro- 
versy in a local paper, I must state that it does not appear to me to be in any sense a ditch, i.e. one 
of defence. In my opinion it is due, Ist, to the casting out of earth for the formation of the rampart 
(to some small extent); 2nd, to sheep sheltering from the prevailing south-west wind under the 


embankment, and grubbing and burrowing under its lee side; 3rd, to denudation by natural drain- 
age, the embankment being in part built down a natural hollow. The trench is not to be found 


where the embankment is exchanged for a wall 
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B. Simple enclosures contained within a single embankment or wall, 
Birkrigg. (Barb 


sirkrigg Common is a limestone hill, 450 feet above the sea level, and about 
two-thirds of a mile in diameter, and lies just over two miles south of the town of 
Ulverston. 

On the north-east slope, at a place called Appleby Slack, is a simple and small 
enclosure (fig. 1). It consists of a single rampart or vallum of earth and stones, 


enclosing a somewhat pear-shaped 


area, and at present in some places x 
about 10 feet wide. The height of 
the vallum is insignificant. 

[ts construction may be similar to 
that of Urswick stone walls, which ” 
will presently be described. The 8; 
interior is level and the ground rises 
from the enclosure on the south and I 

west. There is also an entrance upon 
the east. 

A little distance west there is a ; 
mound (unmarked in the Ordnance 
Survey) which has every appearance 
of a tumulus, and rather less than 
half a mile south-east a double con- a 
centric stone circle; just over a mile 
south-west is an Fig. 1.—Appleby Slack, Birkrigg 


Enclosni at Holine Bank, Urewick. 


This consists of a single rampart or embankment of earth and stones (fig. 2) 
which, with a natural limestone excrescence, encloses a five-sided figure. 

On the west side, where this limestone outcrop completes the enceinte, the 
artificial work is omitted, or possibly has been removed. The rampart in its 
present condition is 10 to 14 feet in width, and on the east, where it is highest, it 
does not exceed 3 feet. The entrance, which is also on this side, seems original. 
The east and south sides are further defended by a slight ditch. Within the 


enclosure are traces of foundations or cross walls; their plan is somewhat obscure. 


remains of a dwelling. 
foundations, possibly of some sort of outwork. 
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In the southern part of the enceimte is a low circular embankment, perhaps the 


Outside, at the point marked a, are more obscure 


The rampart is not im- 


probably of similar construc- 


as. 
Perr 

tion tothat of Urswick stone 

walls. The ground slopes 
Ke Wit away easily from the camp 
the 


all round, except on 


west, where it rises also 
The ground within 


easily. 


J 
towards the centre. 


Torver Beek, Bannishead 


Moor, wear Coniston. 


é 

=:_, This interesting little en- 
E closure is situated about 350 
3} = : yards south of the ancient 
= = > pack-horse road from Co- 
JF = 5 niston over the Walney Scar 
he | > SF § Pass to Seathwaite, and 

4 about half a mile south-west- 

by-west of Bannishead Mire. 

? TTL Leen or wall of stones of all shapes 

and sizes, which, with Torver 

Beck, its south-west defence, 

forms a four-sided figure 

(fig. 3). Inits present ruined 


condition it is difficult to say anything as to the construction of this stone wall 
or rampart. 
The gaps on the north-west and south-east seem ancient, but a track road runs 


through them to Torver. 
Torver Beck, at the bottom of a deep ravine on the south-west side, forms both 
a strong defence and an excellent water supply; water could be drawn straight 


out of it into the enclosure. 
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The . 


lhe ground within is very rough and rocky, and there is a segment of a 
circular foundation on the edge of the ravine ; outside, on the north. the gcround 
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ear tonist« 


—Bannishead Moor, 
has a 


rises towards Coniston Old Man, and there is upon this side a pond which 

somewhat artificial appearance 
About 100 yards south-west, upon the opposite side of the stream, is a ring 
enclosure are innumerable cairns ; 


mound, and in the immediate vicinity of th 
the Bleaberry Haws embank- 


within a radius of a mile there are other enclosures 


ment, ring mounds, and many cairns 


Heathirait 


» Py 
tone Rings, 


[his enclosure (fig. 4) is in all probability a member of the Great Heathwaite 


rT 
Fell settlement, presently to be described, but as it is quite separate and come 
it is advisable to describe it here. 


under the heading now treated of 
[t is situated upon a somewhat elevated plateau (c. 500 feet) which is marked 
ind is about half a mile south 


she et as Stone Rings,’ 


in the 6-inch Ordnance: 
H 


VOL. 


\ 


of the southern end of the Heathwaite Fell settlement, between which and it, 


hollow marshy ground intervenes. 
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This site is very strong towards the north-west, in places precipitous, but the 


containing wall of the enclosure is not built upon the edge of the precipice, but 


from 50 to 100 feet from it. It is also fairly st 


rong towards the north-east, but 


there is level or fairly level ground to the south-east and south; these last-named 


sides are however partly protected by bogs. 
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he enclosure is in shape a rough parallelogram of about 180 feet by 150 feet, 


contained within a dry stone wall, most of which 


seems generally to have been 3 feet thick, but 


is now very ruinous, but which 


on the south-east only 2 feet. 


There are many gaps in it that render it difficult to tell which may have been 


ancient entrances, but some of them have largish stones still erect in the position 


of jambs; there are three such at the south entrance. 
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The interior walls shown upon the plan are very ruinous, and in some places 


even hard to trace. Near the south-east corner, outside the wall, and on the 


north-west side within, are lines of single stones embedded in the earth." 


About 350 yards north-east on the road to Burney Farm, and close by a little 


tarn, are cairns and ruined walls, and there are traces 


of another wall connecting the camp with these in an 
intervening hollow.” 
This enclosure may have been a camp of defence \ ; 
on the seaward side, and for the protection of the by 
. 
large settlement close by, and it has a much more " i 
defensible position than the homesteads or residential <-—\\ 

part of the latter. It commands the ground exten- 
sively in a southerly direction. ag 

\ 
Nevow Moss, Coniston. | 
\ 


In this case we have a slight deviation from the 


type, the line of the enclosing wall being broken by a \\ ae 
circular chamber (Fig. 5). ————— 
The enclosure, which is of small size, is situated Feet 
near the base of Coniston Old Man, being on a slope ’ 
‘ Fig. 5.—Scrow Moss, Coniston 


below the road, which leaves the ancient pack-horse 

thoroughfare from Coniston to Seathwaite at about a mile from the former place, 
and runs towards Levers Water and the Coniston copper mines; it is a little 
south of an eminence called “ the Bell,’’ and between another called “ Big Hill” 
and a peat moss (Scrow Moss). Its shape and dimensions can be better under- 


] sprints, and they are certainly very like 


* These I have been assured are“ guards’ for wood: 
very similar position at the adjacent settlement, | think it 


n construction; but as they occur in a 
position is peculiar, being thus placed in 


better to notice them and to mark them on the plan 


‘onjunction with the ancient walls, and they are net in the usual hollow in which woodcock sprints 
we generally found. 
» At a little distance to the north-west, on a road to Knott End farm, I observed a stone which 


seems to have been used for sharpening a narrow-pointed trument or weapon. I[t has upon it a 
groove 8 inches by 2 inches containing many small parallel grooves apparently formed by a sharp 
point, and each of which may perhaps be from + to § of an inch wide. 
Another stone of similar character | have noticed on a fell to the east of Coniston Lake, neat 
Park-a-moor. This stone is also small, about 2 feet long, and has upon it a similar irregular groove 
n ik neth 6 inches, and in greatest w idth 2} inches, whi sade up of smaller grooves in the same 


manner, 
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stood from the plan (Fig. 5) than 
from description. It is situated on 
a steepish slope to the east, and its 
wall has been originally about 
3 feet thick, and composed, as 
usual, of stones of all shapes and 
sizes. A small detached piece of 
wall, of horseshoe shape, is situ- 
ated 100 feet from the south-east 
corner; its diameter is 19 feet 
and its wall is about 4 feet thick." 
It is hard to tell if the gaps at 
the north end of the large en- 
closure are ancient or not. The 
interior is hummocky, and per- 
haps covers other foundations. 
The place is quite indefensible, 
the ground on the west, north, 
and south being all higher than 
the interior of the enclosure. 
There is much natural stony 
d‘lris in the vicinity. Scrow 
Beck to the north would form 
a fair water supply. 

This enclosure is just about 
a mile north-east of the remains 
at Torver Beck; and cairns occur 
less than half-a-mile north-east 


and a quarter south. 


Not shown on the plan 


7~ 
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2. Settlements. 


1. Dry built, stone-walled enclosures, containing more than one court or apart- 
ment, and distantly or closely associated with sepulchral remains, extensive walled 


enclosures, or outlying stone walls. 
Seathwaiti Stone Walls. 


Like Scrow Moss, the irregular shape of this enclosure can be best understood 
from the plan (Fig. 6); it is situated in Long House Close, Seathwaite, rather 
less than half-a-mile north of the Walney Sear Road, where it comes close to 
Long House Beck in its descent to Seathwaite Valley. The construction of its 
walls seems to have been similar to those at Scrow Moss and Stone Rings, but 
they are better preserved, being in places still 6 feet high, and varying from 
t feet in thickness. Besides the court or yard, there are three or four 


2 to 
That on the north is somewhat square, with rounded 


chambers upon the wall. 


angles. The double chamber upon the west is of peculiar construction, having 


upon the exterior of its west and south sides a sort of plinth or offset, being, in 
fact, a rude bench about 3} feet from the ground (see section). The total height 
of this wall on the west is 6 feet, but is seemingly a revetment, as it has an 
elevation of only 3 feet in the interior. It contains two apartments, or small 
chambers, square, with rounded angles. 


The larger quadrangular chamber on the south has apparently contained a 


smaller enclosed chamber within it, with very narrow passages left between the 


walls of the two. It is, however, badly preserved, and rather obscure in plan. 


These two double chambers flank the main entrance, and from the side 


that first mentioned there are traces of a stone wall running towards the opposite 


angle of the yard. A streamlet running through the enclosure forms a fair natural 


water supply. 
Its position bears very considerable analogy to that of the Scrow Moss 


enclosure, and therefore is not strong. In one way, however, it possesses a 


peculiar strength of its own. The surface of the ground, and slopes all round it, 


are entirely covered with natural rocky débris, so rough to walk upon that an 


attack, even from the high ground immediately east, would be a matter of great 


difficulty. This d/bris has been in a great measure cleared within the enclosure. 
Up the rocky slope on the north-east, which is very steep, runs a wall leaving 
the enclosure near the chamber, and apparently built over a stream. Another 


wall leaves the south chamber, and runs for a considerable distance in a southerly 


| 
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direction, at one point forming a revetment. These two walls may, perhaps, at 
one time have formed a large enclosure. 

About two-thirds of a mile south-west-by-west, on the opposite side of the 
stream, there are marked on the 6-inch Ordnance sheet, more ‘“ ancient stone 
walls,” which, however, appear to me to be of comparatively modern construction, 
as many of the stones are squarish, and have, I believe, been quarried for the pur- 
pose. I am inclined to think that this is ancient sheepfold, but close by there 
is another small hut-like enclosure of what seems to me ancient construction, 
being built of rough unquarried and unsquared stones of very similar construc- 
tion to the enclosure just described. (See IL. Miscellaneous. ) 

In other parts of Long House Close, and about the side of Walney Scar 
generally, may be observed foundations and traces of ancient enclosures of various 
shapes, square, ovate, and some of conjoined rectangular figures. These may in 
some cases be sheepfolds of ancient date. 

No cairns have been observed in the immediate vicinity, but the Long House 
enclosure is about two miles north-west of the remains at Bleaberry Haws, and 


the same distance west-north-west of the Torver Beck group. 


Heathwaite Fell, (Arch. 31; Barb.; C. and W. iii.) 


This, by far the most extensive and interesting group of remains of this class, 
has been hitherto, to all intents and purposes, ignored. The references above 
will show the scanty attention which has been paid to the settlement. One 
curious thing is recorded by Jopling, namely, a local tradition among the old 
inhabitants that giants formerly lived at the place, and were buried there. The 
last of the race was said to have been shot with an arrow upon the adjacent lull 
of Blawith Knott. A similar tale to this was told me in 1838 on the spot by a 
man cutting brackens. 

The site selected for the settlement is an oblong and somewhat triangular 
elevation of moorland, rather over half-a-mile long from Knott End Moss on the 
south to the apex of the walls upon the north, and some 700 yards wide from 
Birk Bank Moss upon the east to the western limit of the walls. The highest 
point of it is about 550 feet above sea level. (Ord. dat.) 

[It lies half-a-mile south-west of Blawith Knott (800), by which it is well 
sheltered from the north-east wind. The site is naturally strong upon the west, 
where it has a steepish slope to almost sea level; it is fairly so on the south-west, 
while on the north-east and south-east it is protected by large bogs, some of which 


have anciently been tarns. (Plate XXVIII.) 
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Reduced and adapted from the Ordnance Survey. 
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This elevation has been encompassed by a dry-built stone wall originally 2 feet 
to 5 feet thick. Beginning at the north this wall runs along the west slope for 
about half a mile, when it turns east at a right angle, and crossing a small 
natural gorge, where there is a gap in the wall (probably the chief ancient 
entrance), it runs south-east for about a quarter of a mile across marshy ground, 


which divides the settlement from another hill called Knott. Close to here it 


abuts against the large morass called Knott End Moss, on the inner side of which 
the slope is very steep. This moss with Birk Bank Moss form the protection 
on this side, and between the two the wall is continued. On the north-east it is 
again found continued from Birk Bank Moss, and thus completes the outer 
defences. Besides the chief entrance on the south there are two gaps in the west 
wall, probably ancient. 

The space thus enclosed has been subdivided into five or more smaller 
enclosures by cross walls, and each of these seems to have had a water supply of 
its own. The apex of the triangle has been cut off by a wall, and this encloses 
the north elevation of the hill. About midway along the west side another wall 
leaves the outer one, crosses the summit, and cuts off the west angle. On the 
centre of this wall is situated the ‘*‘ Homesteads,” or headquarters of the settle- 
ment. Within this ward, and close to the Homesteads, is the largest pond in 
the settlement, called now Pewet Tarn. 

Again, from the east side of the Homesteads another wall has been formed, 
which bends round and abuts against Knott End Moss, thus forming a southern 
ward. The remaining portion has also been subdivided by a wall running north 
and south, of which, however, portions only remain ; and fragments of more walls 
are found in the western division. 

The Homesteads are situated upon the south-east slope of the hill, and upon 


the cross-wall dividing off the western ward, which wall passes through it, forming 


one of the partitions. They consist of seyen walled courts or yards, three smaller 
chambers, and two very small mural huts or chambers. The walls, which are 
composed of the usual dry-built masonry, are in most places 3 feet thick, but in some 
places rather more, and in the east wall of the western court from 6 feet to 7 feet. 

The main entrance to these enclosures has been on the south, and there are 
many gaps, which seem to be ancient entrances, varying from 2 to 6 feet in 
width. Each outer court has at least one of these from the field, and also one or 
more internal gaps of communication with the other enclosures of the Homesteads. 
There are also traces of a ruined passage between the great east court and the 


west one. The mural huts are placed at the north-west angle of the west court, 


| 
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and the south-west angle of the south court. The first is the most interesting; it 


is contained in a small rectangular block of masonry filling up the angle, and the 


Fig. 7.—Homesteads, Heathwaite Fell. 


plan of the chamber itself is that of a joiner’s square (see a on fig. 7). The little 
entrance-passage, measured from the opposite wall to the entrance, is 5 feet 3 
inches long, and the part at right angles to this is only 4 feet in length. The 
first named part is 2 feet wide at the entrance, and the latter 2 feet 3 inches wide. 
The walls at present stand about 4 feet high. 

The other hut in the south court is more simple in plan (see > on fig. 7), con- 
sisting of a small straight chamber from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet wide, and is 
5» feet in length. The west or inner end is rounded, and the wall batters a little 
inside like a couch, [ts walls are at present 2 feet to 3 feet in height 


It is of interest to compare these curious little huts with some at Ardudwy in 
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Merionethsbire, which form the subject of an article in the Archaeologia (‘ame 
usis, by Mr. Hugh Pritchard." 

Summing up, Mr. Pritchard says, ‘ Of the huts described here, it will be seen 
that four of them are of the smaller class, measuring interiorly from 6 feet to 
7 feet in length by 2 feet to 25 feet in width, with a height from floor to ceiling 
of 2 feet to 23 feet. These stand perfectly clear, and are quite unconnected with 


other buildings.”’ He also deseribes some of similar dimensions as connected 


with courts and enclosures. 
These Merionethshire huts are very similar in plan to, though seemingly all 
somewhat longer than, the first example [ have just described. Mr. Pritchard 


lers them roofed dormitories or night retreats, and compares them with 


seamen’s berths. Some of them are at the pres nt diay rooted over, which is not 
the case with either of the examples at Heathwaite Fell, but it is not improbable 


that these once were so, if not with flags, possibly with tree branches and 


heather. There Is not room in the first for aman to repose, unless he did sO witl: 
his legs in the entrance passage, and head and body at right angles in the other 


part; but the straight hut, being 5 feet long, may have been used thus, especially 
if the internal battering of the wall was intended to support the head and 
shoulders, in a rather upright position, something like an invalid’s chair. Neither 
would hold more than one person with any degree of comfort, and altogether [am 
inclined to regard them as guardians’ or watchmen’s huts. 

The other small chambers, three in number, are ruinous and badly preserved : 
one is outside the north wall of the west court, close to hut No. 1; another, which 
seems to have been square in plan, is outside the north wall of the east court ; 
and a third, seemingly a double chamber, within the south-west corner of the 


same court. This last is close to the main entrance, and may have been a sort 


of guard room. 
Within and without the outer wall of the ss ttlement, in every direction, are 


cairns of all shapes and sizes; some long, some round, and a few roughly revetted 


with stone circles. Beginning at the north end, outside the enceinte, and around 


Beckhead Moss, these memorials are to be noticed in numbers; one, west of this 
Out- 


LOSS, ot oblong shape, has heen opened,” and Is called the a giant’s grave.” 
side the west wall the north-west slope is covered with them, and within it, just 


west ot the Homesteads, 1s a large group, many of considerable s1Z@, and both 


® Huts of Ardudwy, by Hugh Pritchard; A t (‘ambrensis, 4th S. xii. 27 


>» Interments and a portion of a stone ring were 
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long and round in shape. Still inside the walls, and south of the Homesteads, 
and above Knott End Moss, is another large group, mostly round; and a short 
distance east of the Homesteads is a large and symmetrical round cairn, hollowed 
out to the natural soil at its centre, probably the result of excavation. Due south, 
nearly a mile distant, are others; and a patch about the same distance north-east, 
on the other side of Blawith Knott, is marked in the 6-inch Ordnance sheet, 
* White Borran.”’ 

It has been asserted that many of these are beehive huts fallen In; but I see 
not the slightest reason to consider this to be the case. Very few have been 
stematically examined, 

On visiting this place on one occasion with our Fellow, Mr. C. W. Dymond, C.E., 
we noticed on the hill flanking the west side of the small gorge leading to the 
south-west entrance of the settlement, some curious artificially levelled platforms 
on the steep hillside. These, Mr. Dymond suggested, were slingers’ platforms. 

I have since found similar places on the high ground on each side of Knott 
Knd Moss, placed in an admirable position for covering the approach on the east 
side of the * Knott.” They are, however, much more numerous in the first- 
mentioned place; and certainly command this dangerous approach to the settle- 
ment ina remarkable manner. 

These platforms have been formed thus: on the steep hillside a small level 
has been formed, by excavating into the hill and turning out the material on to 
the side of the lull, like the rubbish heap from a quarry; in some cases this “ tip” 
is (1 think intentionally ) worked up with stones, to make it stronger. The slope, 
but not the summit, of this artificial platform has now a special vegetation, 
namely, a small fine heather, while the hillside and top of the platform are either 
grass or brackens. Some of the platforms measure on the level part 12 feet long 
by 8 feet wide; but others are much smaller. They are placed with intervals 
between them, which, if Mr. Dymond’s surmise as to their use be correct, may have 
heen to allow room for the full play of the sling. 

The strength of this settlement is in one sense considerable, placed as it is 
upon a ridge of moor high above sea level. But the position of the Homesteads is 
incapable of defence, being immediately commanded by a hill. It is, in fact, the 
dwelling and burying place of a primitive community, with its attendant ceme- 
teries and large enclosures for various purposes, and in no sense a fortification. 
The strategical strength of the place has, however, been evidently well con- 
sidered ; as is evident by the method of utilising large morasses or tarns for 


defence, and the excellency of the water supply. 


' 
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The other remains in the vicinity are the square camp, already described, 
half a mile south, perhaps a garrison to the settlement; cairns, ring mounds, and 
a singular basin-like excavation from 1 to 14 miles south-east ; and the remains of 
a large stone circle 24 miles south-east. 

There is also a large cairn and ring mound 2} miles south, a mile further 
south of which it is interesting to notice an estate called Rathvale, and close by 


a Rathmoss. 


Dunnerdal (C. and W. Ill. ) 


We have herea place similar in design to, but much smaller and inferior in 
every way than, Heathwaite Fell; the place of the central Homesteads being taken 
by a solitary and small walled en- 
‘ closure. Its site is very similar to 
to that of the Long House Close settle- 
“ ment, being placed upon the slope of 
Dunnerdale Fells, east of the river 
Duddon, at an elevation of about 530 
feet (fig. 8). 

jong Slone Jeginninge from the small enclo- 
sure the wall runs north, passing over 
a rocky eminence; here it bends east, 
aa and, after about 100 feet, it makes 
another turn back south. Some way 
along this side it becomes lost, but 
is apparent again further on, At 
about S0O feet from the north-east 
“ corner it turns west and runs down 
the side of the hill, where it becomes 

gradually lost. 
Besides the small enclosure, the 


walls of which still stand about 4 feet 


high. there are within the enceimnt 
many cairns, remains of walls, anel 

one standing stone. 
From the east side the rise is very steep to the summit of Great Stickle 
(1000 feet). On the west and north-west are steep downward slopes to the 


r 
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Duddon. Near the south-east corner are many cairns; Mr. Clifton Ward noted a 
circular group. Due south are many more; and near these is the dry bed of an 
old tarn, very stony, south of which, again, are more cairns and foundations. A 
stream running through the large enclosure makes a fair water supply. The gap 
In the south wall may or may not be an ancient entrance, as a cart track now runs 
through it. 

The site of this settlement was, at the time of my visit, covered in every 
direction by large and thickly-grown brackens, which entirely precluded a satis- 
factory examination of it. The plan given here is therefore nothing more than 
a sketch plan partly taken from the 6-inch Ordnance sheet, and partly from such 
notes as the condition of the remains enabled me to make. 

I observed no signs of entrances flanked by chambers, or of circular foundations, 
but beneath the brackens were many foundations of walls, etc. of which it was 
impossible to make out the plan. 

This settlement is over four miles south-west-by-south of the Long House 
Close stone walls; a similar distance south-west-by-west of the Torver group, and 
three miles north-east of the fine megalithic circle at Swinside in Cumberland ; 
and about four miles north-west-by-west ot Heathwaite Fell. 

About the same distance north-west on Birkby Fell, near Devoke Water in 
Cumberland, are the remains of another large settlement, very similar in character 
to Heathwaite Fell, which COCS by the hame ot Barnsear, and concerning which 
there is much local tradition. It will be of interest to compare this with the 


Furness examples, especially the two last described." 


Composite Enclosures of anomalous form. 

lrsivick Stone Walls. (W.F.395; Arch. 31; Barb.; C. and W. i. xxvii.) 

These very curious remains are situated upon an eminence a little over half a 
mile west of Urswick church; and, in consequence of their accessibility, have, 
unlike most of the High Furness enclosures, been the subject of more than one 
detailed description. All of these are, however, in a greater or less degree 
unsatisfactory, and a considerable amount of speculation and vague theory has 
at different times been wasted on these structures. As it is undesirable to extend 
these pages with long extracts I must content myself with a simple description 
of the remains, and such references to former descriptions as are absolutely 
necessary. 


See Daurnscar ; An ancient setilement in Cumberland, by C. W. Dymond, F.S.A. C. and W. xii 
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The wall foundations which can be examined at the present day are apparently 
PI 


portions of two enclosures (fig. 9). I say apparently of two, as portions are now 


“STONED walts 


ty 
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Fig. 9.—Urswick Stone W 


contained in a copse wood of such density that it is impossible to examine or even 
trace them. The first, that nearest to the village, consists of three sides of a 
rectangular enclosure, the ground within which slopes gently to the south-east. 
The walls, of which the foundations only remain, are about 10 feet in width. On 
the south-east side are two openings or entrances. Immediately north-west of 
this and at the other side of the coppice (see plan) can be traced a very singular- 
shaped enclosure. It consists of a somewhat oval-shaped space surrounded by 
the remains of a wall of similar thickness and construction to that of the square. 
The interior, which slopes gently east, has confused and ill-defined remains of 
walls which appear to have divided this space into different compartments, Near 


the centre there is a ring-mound nearly 30 feet in diameter, and there seem to be 


\ 
| 7 
\ ---- ‘ 
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remains of two others of smaller size to the south-east. All these have been 
represented on the plan as accurately as 1s possible from their confused condi- 
tion, Close and Jopling have left plans of these remains, both of which are 
inaccurate, representing the oval enclosure as nearly round ; the north points are 
incorrect, and in Jopling’s plan the confused interior is represented something like 
the nave and spokes of a wheel, to which it is indeed likened in the text. 

The portions of the walls shown in the present plan by hatching are con- 
tinuations of the walls within the wood, as represented in these two plans. It 
will be seen that at the south side of the oval I represent the wall proceeding 
in a straight line, and not coinciding with Close’s arrangement. At this point it 
is badly preserved, and a good deal overgrown; but I think my observation is 
correct, and, if so, had [ not seen Close’s plan, which seems to have been made 
before the present wood was thick, the idea would have suggested itself that 
possibly oval and square formed parts of one enclosure. But Close’s description 
proves that in his time the wood was at any rate thin enough to allow some sort 
of examination. The construction of the walls is very peculiar. They are 
apparently formed by fixing long stones edgeways in the ground, about 10 feet 
apart, and filling in the interior with smaller stones. They are limestone through- 
out, and as the hill is everywhere covered with masses of carboniferous limestone, 
there was no difficulty in obtaining the material. 

T'o the north-west of the oval there is an abrupt fall, and to the south-west a 
hollow, which Close states was by report formed in mining operations. 

There is some reason to believe that it is only in quite modern times that the 
walls have been reduced to their present condition, which appears to have been 
caused by their demolition for building material. Jopling states that this was 
the case, and at a meeting of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian 
Society in 1877, Mr. John Fell read some particulars obtained from a man who 
stated that he had worked at their demolition thirty years previously. This man 
described the wall as then averaging 2 feet in height, a rough construction of 
various sized stones, and the inner circle as being surrounded by upright stones 
almost perfect, with space for two entrances. The stones of the circles 
did not exceed 4 feet above ground, and were upright unquarried limestone 
slabs. A spear and brass (7) axes, with holes through them for shafts, and some 
curious rings of the same metal were found 150 yards distant. 

This account, however, appears very unreliable. How comes it that if about 
1847 the centre circle was such a conspicuous object, Close, who made his plan 


forty vears before, entirely ignored it > To be sure he found this part ‘in a great 


= 
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measure covered with wood,”’ and difficult to trace, yet his plan shows the 
interior walls much more correctly than Jopling’s, which was made in 1844, so 
it is unlikely he would have omitted the inner circle, unless it was, as now, an 
ill-defined stony ring. Also, if the outer wall had not been nearly as ill-defined 
as at present, he would probably have left us a more accurate representation of it. 

Jopling describes also a “partial enclosure of a natural terrace of rock,” about 
a quarter of a mile north. If this ever existed, the stones have been removed. 
A limestone mass, which the same writer describes at the same place as a crom- 
lech, has every appearance of being natural. The same remark will probably 
apply to something similar mentioned by both Close and Jopling between the 
oval and the square. 

These remaims are very curious and extremely puzzling, and it is much to be 
regretted that thes are not im a better condition. | would point out that the 
construction, design, thickness of walls, and general dimensions of the oval, 
approximate very closely in character to the Celtic cashels figured in Anderson's 
Neotland in Karly Christian Times.” Kspecially should it be compared with the 
ground plan of the Innismurry cashel. 

These cashels were of Pagan origin, although they often included an early 
Christian settlement, and in consequence are often found to contain the foundations 
of small square Celtic churches. 

Urswick stone walls should be also compared with a curious and interesting 
structure near Kirkby Lonsdale, which forms the subject of a paper by the Bishop 
of Barrow-in-Furness (Canon Ware).” There is a remarkable resemblance between 
the two in shape, the broad enclosing wall, the interior dimensions, and the central 
hee-hive hut. 

The square at Urswick is even a greater puzzle, but though so badly preserved, 
the present appearance of its walls suggests a similar construction to those of the 
oval, and therefore it is possibly of the same age. 

Both Dr. Barber and Mr. Close compare Urswick stone walls with May- 
borough, near Penrith; with which, except as regards dimensions, they have 
nothing whatever in common. 

The creat difference between the type of these remains and the High Furness 


enclosures should be noticed. 


Scotland in Early Christian 7 ¢: Rhind Lectur 1879 (Edinburgh, 1881), p. 57. 
\ British Rath at Kirkby Lonsdale, by the Ri Canon Ware, M.A. Transactions of the 
/ tnd and Westmorland Archas neal and Ant pua Society, vii. 111. 
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1. Dwellings. 


Throughout the Fell country over which the settlements described are scattered, 
are found numerous dry stone walled enclosures of much smaller dimensions, many 
of which are probably sheepfolds and shelters of various dates. On the other 
hand, it is very probable that some of them are isolated huts of the same period 
as the larger enclosures near which they occur. It would be useless to plan 
accurately, or to describe in detail, such rude and doubtful structures; but as in 
some cases the character of the masonry appears to be identical with that of the 


settlements, it may be of use to describe one example : 


Rather more than half a mile south-south-west of the large enclosure at 
Long House Close, on the other side of the stream, is a curious hut-like con- 
struction, Which has been already mentioned. From the character of its masonry 
it is possibly coeval with the adjacent settlement, and is perhaps an ancient 
hut-like dwelling. 

This little place consists of a small outer court of irregular shape, some 15 feet 
long, and rather more wide, with an entrance to the south. North of this, and 
connected with it by a tiny entrance, is a chamber of a roughly square plan, about 
& feet long by 4 feet wide. The walls, 2 feet to 5 feet in width, and ruinous, are 
of the same rough masonry as the settlements, and are composed chiefly of stones 
unsquared and unquarried, which is not the case with the adjacent structure 
marked in the 6-inch Ordnance map as “ Ancient stone walls,” but which appears 
to be an ancient sheepfold. 

The little entrance connecting the two apartments is only 18 inches wide and 
20 inches deep, and is covered by a lintel flag, still in its place. 

These minute dimensions may be used as an argument against the theory that 
it is a human habitation, But I would point out that the passages in the Wide- 
ford Hill Pict’s house in Orkney* are only 15 inches high and 22 inches wide, 
and also that some in an earth-house at Kinord, Aberdeenshire,” are only 16 inches 


Wilson. Archae “yy d Pre histori Annals of Scotland ), SH. 


>» Anderson, Scotland in Pay m Times, 291. Other passages are found 17 to 24 inches de pi nd 


21 to-28 inches wide. 
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deep and 20 inches wide, even a more awkward space for a man to scramble 


through. 
b. Sepulchral: Cairns, Tumuli, Stone Circles, Ring Mounds. 
(C. and W. ix.; Arch. 31; W. F.; Barb.) 
Cairns. 
It is unnecessary to enumerate the various positions in which these memorials 


are to be found, as this can be ascertained in nearly all cases from the 6-inch Ord- 


nance sheets. They are of all sizes, varying from 5 or 6 feet in diameter to 


90 feet, which is the diameter given by Jopling to a large one on Kirkby Moor, 


which he partly examined. 

They also vary very much in depth; some being flat and only about a foot, 
and others probably 5 or 6 feet, deep. At Heathwaite Fell long cairns occur; but 
[ do not think they have been noticed elsewhere in Furness. <A few are rudely 
revetted by a containing circle of stones, but the circle is not as a rule very 
regular. Many have been tampered with by shepherds in search of treasure, or 
ignorant excavators who have thrown the centre out, thus giving them an appear- 


ance that has led to their being considered beehive huts fallen in, which is not 


the case. 
Tumuli. 


Earthen burial mounds are very scarce in this district; I have, however, 


noticed one of medium dimensions not far from the small enclosure at Appleby 


Slack. 

At Pennington is a large barrow, in all probability of the same age as the 
Anglo-Saxon earthworks close by, called “ Pennington Castle Hill,” which wili 
be deseribed with it. 

West * describes a tumulus at Mountbarrow: “at a small distance to the east 
of Mountbarrow house appears a tumulus, but much defaced by the improvement 
of the ground it stands on.’ Baines, Whitaker, and Dr. Barber, all make mention 
of this, and the 6-inch Ordnance map marks a barrow of considerable dimensions, 


two fields east of Far Mountbarrow House; yet, on visiting the site, | was unable 


Possibly it has been 


to detect any traces of a mound, artificial or otherwise. 


improved away altogether. 


VOL. LITT. 
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High Haume, Treleth. (W. F. 345.) 


This singular mount (fig. 10) is situated on an eminence, 500 feet above se: 
level, about halfway between Ireleth and Dalton in Furness. The place is some- 
times called “the Beacon.” In Close’s edition of 
West’s Furness there is some description of it, and 
the extensive view from this point is there noted. 
The editor suggests that it was a look-out station 
for the supposed Roman station at Dalton, and formed 
for the especial purpose of conveying intelligence 
across Morecambe Bay. 

This circular mount is in form a truncated cone, 


the summit of which is not, however, level, but rather 


hollow, and sloping to the south-east; where there 


PET has apparently been a way up to it. There appears, 


> 


© 
> 


a E the stony character of the summit, to have been a 
rough parapet, or some sort of building upon it. The 
ditch which encompasses the east side is deepest (about 4 feet) on the north-east. 
It becomes fainter as it approaches the south, and is just visible on the west side 
of the entrance. On the west and north-west there is no ditch, the mound being 
here placed on natural rock, and much stronger. The ditch is also widest on the 
north and north-east, where it seems about 10 feet across at the top. The sides 
of the mound are highest on these sides, apparently about 12 feet on the north- 
east, and are, seemingly, wholly artificial. On the south-east the height seems 
about 10 feet; and next to the entrance, upon the same side, about 7 feet. 

On the west and south-west it is also very steep and high (apparently 12 feet 
or more), but here it is not wholly artificial, natural rock showing upon its face 
to a considerable height. As a matter of fact the mound has been raised on a 
natural platform of rock, and this side forming a low precipice required no ditch, 
i.e. if it was indeed a defensive place. The ground, however, on the south-west 
side, though much lower than that on the east, is fairly level. On the north-west 
side there is a steep slope, and at about 40 yards distance in this direction there 
is a precipitous fall to the west. The mound is chiefly composed of earth. 

Immediately in the vicinity of this place, some time ago, four stone celts were 
found together, and about a mile north a remarkable discovery of eight ancient 
urns took place. These were apparently British, and ranged in a line north-east 


and south-west. 
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Close has noted the extensive views from this point. To the north rise the 
Lake Mountains, prominent among which is Coniston Old Man, an ancient beacon 
hill. To the west, Black Comb, another beacon; and the Duddon Estuary, up 
to Broughton-in-Furness, and the sea. To the south Dalton, Walney Island, 
Barrow, and seaboard by Aldingham, and to the east Birkrigg, and the Kent and 
Leven Sands. 

From its strong position and the fact of its being ditched, although on such a 
small scale, I was at first inclined to believe this mount to be a small defensive 
fort, but not improbably it is in reality nothing more than a burial mound. The 
common opinion, that it is a * beacon,” however, 1s also extremely probable, and | 
am inclined to think it has been mutilated and built upon for this purpose, and 
that the stony foundations upon its summit are indeed the remains of a beacon or 
semaphore station, possibly of Roman date, for the use, as Close suggests, of the 


Roman station of Dalton. 
Ring Mounds. 


Remains of this class occur in several parts of Furness, and, as similar embank- 
ments have been proved in some districts to be 
sepulchral, I think it best to describe them under tie 


that heading here. | am not aware, however, 


that any in this district have been examined. t 
They usually consist of a low bank of stones and —— 
earth (from 5 to 10 feet wide) cast up into a ring 
or circle, which varies from 40 to 100 feet in 
diameter. Some have slight ditches formed in 
the construction of the ring, and some have gaps 
or entrances, apparently ancient. They seem too 
large for hut circles and too small for encamp- ei ‘Ss 
ments. Fee 


T 


Fig. 11.—Riog Mound, Hare Crags, Torver. 
Blealy rif Hairs. 


Rather over 200 yards north-east of the embankment, where it makes a right 
angle, is one of these circles 53 feet in diameter. The circle is not quite regular 
and has no entrance." 


* Marked in the 6-inch Ordnance map as “ circle.” 
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Havre Craqs, Torver. 


This example is about two-thirds of a mile east of the last, and may be said to 
be circular with a diameter of 100 feet (fig. i1). If, however, the circle be 
bisected by a line taken through the west side of the entrance this line will be 
found to measure 102 feet from centre of mound to centre, all the radii west of it 
51 feet, and all east 50 feet. 

The embankment itself is about 6 feet wide, with an interior and exterior 
depression of about 1} feet each, the total width therefore being 9 feet. 

The ground rises to this ring all round, and the ring itself encompasses the 
summit of the hill, the ground within the ring being higher than the hank itself. 


The little gap to the south-east may be ancient or modern.* 
gal 5 


Torver Beck. 


About 100 yards south-west of the Torver Beck enclosure, on the opposite 
side of the stream, is another about 54 feet in diameter, badly preserved, without 


entrance or trenches. 
Bannishead Mire. 


About halfway between Torver Beck settlement and that of Scrow Moss, near 
the rifle butts, is a ring mound 48 feet in diameter, with a bank 9 feet wide; it 
has no trench.” Mr. C. W. Dymond points out to me that this example is 
raised on an artificially levelled platform on the gently sloping surface of a 
hill. On the south-east is a break in the ring, which may be an entrance, but 
is more probably a break-down or natural earth-slip. Probably none of these 


embankments are more than 2 feet deep. 


(roathwaite Moor. 


Rather more than a third of a mile west and rather less than two-thirds of a 
mile north-west of Goathwaite respectively, are two remains marked in the 6-inch 
Ordnance map as “circle of stones (supposed British remains).” The most 
southerly of these is a ring embankment 38 feet in diameter, and the other seems 
to be a large flat cairn with containing circle, which however is barely noticeable. 


® Not marked in the 6-inch Ordnance map. 
> Marked in the 6-inch Ordnance Survey as “ circle.” 


| 
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The Kirk, Kirkby Moor, near Gill House Beck. (Arch. 51 ; Barb.) 

The Kirk is a ring embankment 75 feet in diameter, of earth and stones, about 
three-fourths of a mile south of Kirkby slate quarries. The width of the ring is 6 
to 10 feet, and its depth about 2 feet 10 inches. It has what seems to be an 
ancient entrance 6 feet wide on the south-east. The ground within the circle is 
level. <A large cairn (opened), which has already been referred to, lies about 350 
yards north. Jopling has given plans of circle, cairn, and cist, all of which are 
conventional and useless. Outside the circle, on the north, he shows four stones 
set in a square, forming a sort of rudimentary avenue. The following seems to be 
his only authority for this : 

At a distance of twenty paces rather east of north are two small stones set 
edgeways in the ground, about 9 feet apart, and ten paces further two more 4 feet 
apart. These point, not at the centre of the ring, but at its eastern side. Twenty 
paces further north are two others 4 feet apart, placed at the same angle to the 
circle, but not in the same line as the others. All these stones are artificially placed, 
the two last named being 2 feet above ground, the others less. One or two are 
mere flat slabs, set on edge. It seems possible that they are the remains of two 
small avenues of rough stones parallel with each other. 

There is no appearance of true megaliths having ever surmounted the ring; 
but one or two small flat stones, about a foot above ground, still stand. A 
venerable inhabitant of the parish informed me that stones of this description, 
from one to two feet in height, did, within his memory, stand on the whole of the 
circumference. Jopling corroborates this. This then appears to be an inter- 
mediate type between the megalithic circle and the ring embankment." 

Jopling chronicles one or two remarkable traditions anent the Kirk. Accord- 
ing to one “ it was a place where their forefathers worshipped,” and a boggy place 
close by is *‘ Kirk Sinkings.” A more curious thing is that games were held at this 


place by the lord of the manor at Easter until comparatively recent times. 
(‘val Ash Crrize hi ek, 


Dr. Barber mentions a segment of a circle here. On visiting the place I found a 
somewhat horse-shoe shaped embankment, now hardly noticeable, 67 feet in diameter. 
Another “ circle” is marked in the 6-inch Ordnance map, just east of Yeat 
House, in Woodlands, and therefore not more than a mile from the Heathwaite 
Fell Settlement. This is not to be found, and is probably a disturbed cairn, 
® Marked in the 6-inch Ordnance map as “ Druidical circle.” 


> Not on 6-inch Ordnance map 
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Dr. Barber also mentions a destroyed “ circle” on Osmotherley Common, and 
one on Lowick Beacon. This last I was unable to find, but there is a cairn 
marked on the spot on the 6-inch Ordnance map. 

A “circle” is also marked on Monk Coniston Moor, which Mr. Clifton Ward 
mentions as a “ stone circle.” The site being within half an hour’s walk of my 
home, I have searched for this carefully, perhaps a dozen times, without ever 
being able to find it. Whatever it has been, I think there can be little doubt it is 
now destroyed, probably for walling. 

Yet another “ circle’ appears in the 6-inch Ordnance map in Broughton Tower 
Park. The actual site is not indicated in the map, but it must be either in a thick 


copse or a corn field; it is probably a small ring mound or a thrown-out cairn. 
Religious Circles of Stones. 


Sunbrick. (Arch. 31; Barb.) 

This is situated on Birkrigg, rather more than a quarter of a mile east-north- 
east of Sunbrick, and rather less than half a mile south-east-by-east of the enclo- 
sure at Appleby Slack. It is on the brow of a hill overlooking Bardsea and 
Morecambe Bay. It is a double concentric circle of limestone blocks, and the only 
remains of true megalithic character in any preservation in the district. 

Jopling gives the number of stones in the inner circle as twelve; in the outer, 
uncertain, perhaps nineteen or twenty. The diameter of the former is 30 feet, of the 
latter 90 feet. The inner circle, according to Dr. Barber, is about 24 feet in 
diameter, and the outer has thirteen unhewn stones placed upright in the ground. 
My own observations of this year give an inner circle of eleven stones, and an 
outer of apparently thirteen, but the number in the latter is hard to ascertain, as 
some are undoubtedly destroyed, and others are buried, or nearly so. I also found 
the diameter from the centre of an outer circle stone on the east, to a similar point 
on the west, to be 88 feet, and measuring the same way north-west and south-east 
75 feet. In both directions the inner circle was 26 feet, but apparently it is not 
in the centre of the outer circle. 

Three stones in the inner circle stand about 3 feet high, and the rest are of no 
eminence or prone." 

Knapperthaw. 


Rather more than a quarter of a mile north of Knapperthaw, in Lowick, 


* Marked in 6-inch Ordnance map as “ Druidical temple.” 
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are the remains of a stone circle, which has been erected on a stony ring 
embankment or platform. On the north-west side of this still remain five 
stones (which have probably never been upright), of small size and in close order. 
No others remain, although the sites of some can still be traced. The extreme 
diameter of the ring is about 100 feet, but as it is about 9 feet wide, and as the 
only large stones that remain are upon its inner side, the diameter of the stone 
circle probably did not exceed 90 feet. There appear to be some vestiges of an 
inner chamber on the north-west, and on the south-west is an entrance or gap in 
the ring, probably ancient. 

This circte is between two and three miles south-east of the Heathwaite Fell 


settlement, between which and it are the Goathwaite ring mounds." 


Bleaberry Hawes. (C. and W. IX.) 


On the top of the hill close to the rampart is an interesting little relic of this 
class, being a little circle, or rather ovate ring of seven stones, 17 feet in diameter 
from north to south and 15 feet from east to west. There is a gap on the north- 
west side, and the circle may here have been completed by one or two more stones, 
but if so no sign of them exists. The stones are local and none more than a foot 
above ground. This circle [ caused to be dug into, and a rough pavement of 


cobble stones was found at a depth of 2 to 5 feet, resting upon natural rock. 


Doubtful. 


A short distance north of the “ large flat cairn, with containing circle” on 
Goathwaite Fell, mentioned under the head of ring mounds, and just east of Great 
Burney Hill, is a large cairn, and north-east of this, at a distance of about 100 
yards, is a singular bowl-like pit 25 feet iv diameter and 5 feet deep. This is 
marked in the Ordnance map as “ Basin,”’ and is about a mile from the Heathwaite 
Fell settlement. It is the only thing of the sort noticed in Furness, and is per- 
haps a rude type of dwelling. It is difficult to say where all the excavated 


material has gone to. Its position is in a narrow and well-sheltered pass. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


On carefully examining the Ordnance map it will be noticed that all these 


® Marked in the 6-inch Ordnance map as “ Druidical cirele.” 
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settlements and their attendant groups of sepulchral and other remains are 
situated upon the fells, and not in the dales. Those in Low Furness, namely, the 
Urswick stone walls and the Birkrigg camps, are between two hundred and three 
hundred feet above sea level, while the dry stone walled enclosures of High 
Furness vary from 500 to 1,000 feet. These are in general placed on the sloping 
sides or lower summits of the heath-covered fells. 

From their elevated position it would seem that difficulty of access was to a 
great extent observed in the choice of a site. This, however, becomes less notice- 
able when it is seen that the various structures are placed upon equally elevated 
portions of the same fells; and from this it may perhaps be inferred that they 
(the High Furness group) were the habitations of the same or kindred tribes, 
who did not consider it necessary to defend themselves against their neighbours. 

[t is, however, presumably reasonable to suppose that other similar structures 
upon the lower ground may have been entirely obliterated in the progress of 
agriculture. But, if this was the case, it is difficult to account for the fact that 
no vestige of them remains, or to understand why the bleak fell tops were chosen 
at all, when as strong, or stronger, positions could have been found on the lower 
elevations. A not improbable explanation is that all the lower ground was at 
that remote period covered with such a dense scrub and jungle as to render it 
useless for residential purposes. 

Of an actual defensive system there is no trace. They are not, as a matter of 
fact, in any sense forts. This is clearly proved by the actual situation of the 
‘“* Homesteads ” themselves, which in no case occupy a hill summit, but the sloping 
sheltered side of a mountain or some elevation on the fell. They are in fact clearly 
the abodes of an extremely primitive community, who, although they found it 
necessary for some reason to choose an elevated site, had no need, or more pre- 
bably no knowledge, to defend it by artificial means. 

It is to be noticed that with the exception of the embankments at Bleaberry 
Haws, and Hawkshead Hall Park, and the ring mounds, the works are chiefly of 
dry built masonry. 

Considering the material and the fact that few of the stones seem to have been 
quarried or even squared, these walls evince a certain amount of rude skill. At 
the present time they stand in places from 5 to 6 feet high, though this is ex- 
ceptional, their usual height being now from 1 to 4 feet; and in many places, of 
course, they are quite ruinous. Their width has been usually from 2 to 4 feet. 

It is not probable that these walls were ever of any considerable elevation, 
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although in some places they have been despoiled for enclosing the fells. In other 
cases, however, they occur where this can hardly have taken place, yet here they 
have no greater elevation, nor is there enough ///ris about to have formed a wall 
of any magnitude. 

The plan of these settlements is interesting; some of the smaller courts and 
enclosures no doubt formed the living apartments of the inhabitants, and probably 
have been covered in by some method, although in none, even the smallest, is 
there any trace of roofing remaining. The larger enclosures were probably yards 
or kraals for domestic animals, or for the lower orders of the tribe itself. 

The use of the large attendant enclosures, and also of the single ramparts, is 
obscure, but it Is probable that none are defensive, and some may have been only 
boundary lines. 
seem to have buried their dead 


As a rule these people, whoever they were, 
Such 


close to their homes, as the cairns and ring mounds in the vicinity testify. 
of the former as have been examined have revealed interments of the most primi- 
tive order, consisting as a rule of a deposit of burnt bones, sometimes contained in 
a rude stone cist, and without, as far as I can ascertain, any trace of metal or art 
workmanship, except rude fragmentary pottery. 

The similarity of the construction of the Urswick stone walls, and perhaps of 
the Birkrigg enclosures close by, to that of the Celtic cashel, I have already called 
attention to; at all events they differ in all particulars from the High Furness group, 
and in the stone walls and Holme Bank enclosure more attention seems to have 
been paid to true defence, neither being immediately commanded by higher ground 
and the latter having aslight ditch. It is impossible to guess at the present day to 
what height their walls may have originally reached. They have, however, the 
advanced community, and it is of 


appearance of being the work of a more 


interest to note that bronze weapons have been found close to Urswick stone 


walls. The propinquity of the concentric stone circle near Sunbrick should also 
be observed. 
Very little can be learnt from the present 


Many of them seem to have been locally known simply as “ the old stone walls.” 


The places where they occur have almost invariably Anglo-Saxon or Scandinavian 


nomenclature of these remains. 


names. 
Tor, however, occurs in Torver, which district has evidently been a place of 

importance in these primitive times, and the Celtic Rath in Rathvale and Rath- 

moss, which places are in the neighbourhood of ancient remains, although | 
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believe there are no primitive structures existing on those sites themselves. Kirk 


is a common term in Cumberland for a stone circle. 


anp ANGLO-Saxon Eartruworks, 


Aldingham Moat Hill. (C. and W. ix. 409; W. F.) 


This place, which has formed the subject of a good deal of local controversy, 
is without doubt an example of the moated mound or “ burh ” of an Anglo-Saxon 
lord, and dates perhaps from the ninth or tenth century. As it has recently been 
made the subject of a paper by Chancellor Ferguson, F.S.A., who was indeed the 
first to point out its true origin, I will deal with it briefly. 

The earthworks consist of three divisions (fig. 12). Firstly, we have close to 
the modern farm a rectangular camp, which is not, however, an exact square, and 
the interior of which is not flat, but rounded and humpy, “ heightened,” no doubt, 
as Chancellor Ferguson says, “ with the earth from the ditch around it.” This 
ditch is from 36 to 40 feet wide, and originally perhaps 4 or 5 feet deep, a 
formidable defence for an enclosed space which is barely 100 feet square. It is 
now wet on the north and west sides, and marshy elsewhere. 

Proceeding from here due south up a gentle slope we come at about 100 yards 
to a broad and straight piece of ditch, which runs in at almost right angles from 
the sea cliff for a length of about 250 feet, when it abruptly terminates. It is 
about 18 feet wide at the bottom, and has a diagonal entrance across it, from 
which a slight artificial scarp runs in the direction of the farm parallel with the 
cliff. It is doubtful if the entrance and scarp are ancient. 

South again of this ditch, and separated from it by about 40 yards, stands the 
moated “ burh ” itself on the very edge of the sea cliff. The ditch and part of 
the mound on the south-west have been apparently washed away by the action of 
the sea, which is known to have made great encroachments here. Otherwise the 
burh is of fairly regular shape. It is about 30 feet high, and about 96 feet above 
sea level. The ditch is about 10 feet deep on the south side, 8 feet on the north, 
and varies from 15 to 20 feet broad at the bottom. 

This is the hame or fortified mound of the Aldingas, who must have been an 
Anglo-Saxon clan settled in these parts. The straight ditch is probably part of a 
defence which, as in other similar sites, would surround a base court, and has 


been perhaps washed away at one end and filled in for agricultural reasons at the 
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other. The Chancellor further suggests that the mound was the caput of the 
manor of Aldingham, and that for shelter the lords removed their wooden house 
to the square camp, which, according to tradition, is the site of Aldingham Hall. 
In later and richer days they abandoned the place altogether and built the 
adjacent castle of Gleaston. 

This explanation of the square is probably the right one, though I am not 
aware of any other example of a quadrangular earthwork in proximity to and 
apparently of similar age asa burh. It seems to me just possible that it was 
the meeting place or folk-moot of the Anglo-Saxon settlement. But the wide 


ditch militates against such a theory. 
Pennington (‘astle Hill. (W. Barb. etc.) 


This earthwork (fig. 13), which has been described by Close* as an “octagon 
or square with obtuse angles,” by Baines and Whitaker? as “ the foundation of a 
square building,” and by Dr. Barber as a “ large circular enclosure,” is situated 
on the edge of a steep ravine, through which flows a stream called Pennington 
Beck. 

The cliff on the east side of the stream, which here forms an elbow at about a 
right angle, has been isolated by a semicircular ditch and rampart enclosing a 
small quadrant-shaped area. This ditch is about 45 feet wide, measured from 
the summit of the rampart to its outer edge, and has always been dry. It has 
been encroached upon on the east by farm buildings. The rampart, which is 
loftiest on the north, seems about 12 feet high at that point from ward level. 
There are no signs of masonry in the ward or upon the ramparts. The entrance 
upon the south-east seems ancient ; a path from it now leads to thefarm. It may 
have been originally crossed by a wooden bridge over the ditch. 

The precipices to the north-west and south-west are very steep, and may have 
been to some extent artificially scarped. There are no signs of a parapet now 
upon the edge; but Ido not think it is the case, as has been stated, that part 
of the area has been destroyed by stream action. 

The north and north-east sides are the weakest, the ground outside the 
cuceinte being here level, and at this point the defences are strongest. The ward 


is about 156 feet long and 132 feet wide, and the whole place is very defensible. 


P. 407. 
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About half-a-mile in a south-easterly direction, near the church, is a field called 


‘* Ellabarrow, a name it has probably obtained from a large tumulus or artificial 
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Fig. 13.—Pennington Castle Hill. 


mount now covered with trees and known by the name of Coninger or Coninsher 


Wood, but which has once most probably been called Ella-barrow, and which has 


perhaps been formed with materials brought from a large excavation in the 
tield which is now called by its name.’’* 
This tumulus is in shape like an inverted vessel, and is 400 feet in circumfer- 


ence, and measures up the slope facing the stream to the summit 50 feet. 


W. F. 405 
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The name Pennington, of course, signifies the ton or habitation of the 
Pennings or Paeningas. 

The place is mentioned in Doomsday. The manor of Pennington has belonged 
from time immemorial to the ancient family of Pennington (now represented by 
Lord Muncaster), and not improbably it was their residence prior to the Conquest. 
It is said, however, to have been abandoned by them as a seat in the thirteenth 
century. The “ capital messuage of Sir William Pennington” is, however, 
mentioned as late as 1518, in an agreement concerning a dispute between the 
abbot of Furness and the family. 

It is probable, then, that the castle-hill is the fortified ton or habitation of the 
Pennings, and afterwards of the Penningtons, perhaps their descendants. If it 
be the site of the “ capital messuage ”’ of Sir William, this must have been a 
wooden house, as there has never been a stone castle upon the earthworks. 
Kilabarrow is probably a tumulus enclosing one or more of its Saxon lorus. 
Conninger seems to be an abbreviation of Coning or Cyning Garth.* 

The mound has never been examined. 

With this the series ends. I cannot help hoping that similar sets of plans 
will some day be prepared for other parts of the country, and especially for those 
mountainous regions to which the Britons retreated before the Anglo-Saxon 
invaders. From such enquiries, and from such only, may we expect that some 
day a light will be thrown on the rude walled enclosures that crown the fells of 


Furness. 


® Coning, Cunyg or Cyning enters largely into the nomenclature of these parts. There was a 
Conninggarth on the site of Caernarvon Castle, the ancient seat of the Le Flemings, near Becker- 
ment, in Cumberland. Also Conninger Scar off Rampside. Coningsgarth, a farm near the Roman 
station of Old Carlisle. Conishead, Coniston, and perhaps Conybeds, the name of some ancient 


earthworks near Kendal. 
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XVIL.—On the Wall-Paiutings in All Saints’ Church, Friskney, Lincolushire. 
Communicated hy the Reverend Henry Jonn CHEALES, M.A., Vicar of 
Friskney, Rural Dean of Candl shoe, Local Necretary for Lincolnshire. 


Read June 11, 1801, 


Tue discovery of additional subjects since [| last had the honour to exhibit tracings 
of the Friskney wall-paintings has shown me that there was a general purpose 
of doctrinal teaching in the whole series, the recognition of which purpose gives a 
clue to the interpretation of each picture. ‘The intention was, as I believe, to 
represent by a succession of subjects, progressively from west to east, the 
presence of Christ. First, in the flesh, ‘‘ His earthly ministry’; second, in the 
‘host’; the former in the series on the north, the latter on the south clerestory. 
The tracings before us are from the latter. ‘They are a continuation (going from 
west to east) of the two subjects recorded in Vol. xtvut. of Archaevlogia, viz., 
The Gathering of the Manna, and The Last Supper. [ have numbered them in 
the order in which they stand in the church, occupying the three spandrels east 
of that which contains the picture of The Last Supper, 7.¢. on the clerestory wall 
above the three easternmost bays of the south areade. 

The last, No. 5, is of a different shape from all hitherto exhibited, filling 
as it does the long narrow space between the chancel wall and first bay of the 
arcade. It also differs from all (except the corresponding subject opposite on the 
north wall), in being painted quite up to the wall-plate of the roof. None, except 
these two on the north and south sides of the rood-loft, extend higher than tly 
brackets which support the king-post principals of the roof. Unfortunately thi 
painting on the south side has been narrowed still more by mutilation of th 
walls. A window at the east end of the clerestory, which had been evidently 
added to light the rood-loft, was filled in at the restoration of the church in 187%, 


and thus a part of the painting was destroyed before we knew of its existence. 
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The name Pennington, of course, signifies the ton or habitation of the 
Pennings or Paeningas. 

The place is mentioned in Doomsday. The manor of Pennington has belonged 
from time immemorial to the ancient family of Pennington (now represented by 
Lord Muncaster), and not improbably it was their residence prior to the Conquest. 
It is said, however, to have been abandoned by them as a seat in the thirteenth 
century. The “ capital messuage of Sir William Pennington ”’ is, however, 
mentioned as late as 1318, in an agreement concerning a dispute between the 
abbot of Furness and the family. 

It is probable, then, that the castle-hill is the fortified ton or habitation of the 
Pennings, and afterwards of the Penningtons, perhaps their descendants. If it 
he the site of the “ capital messuage ”’ of Sir William, this must have been a 
wooden house, as there has never been a stone castle upon the earthworks. 
Kllabarrow is probably a tumulus enclosing one or more of its Saxon lords. 
Conninger seems to be an abbreviation of Coning or Cyning Garth.* 

The mound has never been examined. 

With this the series ends. [ cannot help hoping that similar sets of plans 
will some day be prepared for other parts of the country, and especially for those 
mountainous regions to which the Britons retreated before the Anglo-Saxon 
invaders. From such enquiries, and from such only, may we expect that some 
day a light will be’ thrown on the rude walled enclosures that crown the fells of 


Furness. 


®* Coning, Cunyg or Cyning enters largely into the nomenclature of these parts. There was a 
Conninggarth on the site of Caernarvon Castle, the ancient seat of the Le Flemings, near Becker- 
ment, in Camberland. Also Conninger Scar off Rampside. Coningsgarth, a farm near the Roman 
station of Old Carlisle. Conishead, Coniston, and perhaps Conybeds, the name of some ancient 


earthworks near Kendal 
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XVII.—On_ the Wall- Paintings in All Saints’ Church, Friskney, Lincolushire. 
Communicated hy the Reverend Henry Joun CHEALEs, M.A., Viear of 
Friskney, Rural Dean of Candleshoe, Local Ne eretary for Lincolnshire. 


Read June 11, 181. 


Tue discovery of additional subjects since [ last had the honour to exhibit tracings 
of the Friskney wall-paintings has shown me that there was a general purpose 
of doctrinal teaching in the whole series, the recognition of which purpose gives a 
clue to the interpretation of each picture. The intention was, as I believe, to 
represent by a succession of subjects, progressively from west to east, the 
presence of Christ. First, in the flesh, “ His earthly ministry”; second, in the 
‘host’; the former in the series on the north, the latter on the south clerestory. 
The tracings before us are from the latter. They are a continuation (going from 
west to east) of the two subjects recorded in Vol. xivit. of Archaeologia, viz., 
The Gathering of the Manna, and The Last Supper. [ have numbered them in 
the order in which they stand in the church, occupying the three spandrels east 
of that which contains the picture of The Last Supper, 7.e. on the clerestory wall 
above the three easternmost bays of the south arcade. 

The last, No. 3, is of a different shape from all hitherto exhibited, filling 
as it does the long narrow space between the chancel wall and first bay of the 
arcade. It also differs from all (except the corresponding subject opposite on th 
north wall), in being painted quite up to the wall-plate of the roof. None, except 
these two on the north and south sides of the rood-loft, extend higher than the 
brackets which support the king-post principals of the roof. Unfortunately thi 
painting on the south side has been narrowed still more by mutilation of the 
walls. A window at the east end of the clerestory, which had been evidently 
added to light the rood-loft, was filled in at the restoration of the church in 187%, 


and thus a part of the painting was destroyed before we knew of its existence. 


$25 On the Wall-paintings in All Saints’ church, Friskney, 


No. 


Here are two compartments divided equally by a vertical line down the centre 
(Plate XXIX.). In the sinister compartment a king, crowned and with robe 
reaching to the feet, is the prominent figure. He is standing, his right hand 
holding a sceptre, his left arm folded across the breast; from the left hand a long 
scroll descends t. his feet. On his left a sword-bearer stands on the battlements 
of the entrance to a castle, the approach to it being by a bridge over a moat to 
the porteullis. The king’s face is turned towards the castle. 

The sword-bearer carries a drawn sword in the right hand, sloped over the right 
shoulder; with the left hand he motions towards the castle. Above, on the 
king’s right, are a few lines which indicate, as far as I can judge from other 
instances in these paintings, the head of an angel or cherub, whose right hand is 
extended to touch the king’s shoulder. There is a scroll from the head of the 
sword-bearer. 

The dexter compartment represents the interior of a church or chapel, with the 
king crowned, and with arms crossed over his breast, kneeling before the altar ; 
his sword-bearer, with drawn sword sloped over the left shoulder, stands at 
his right side. Another figure, very indistinct, stands behind the sword-bearer ; 
each of them has one hand raised towards the altar. 

A priest is standing before the altar and elevating the “ host.” There are in- 
distinct lines above and to right and left of the round wafer, seeming to indicate 
the arms of a small floriated cross, or it may be part of a “ glory”’ as emanating 
from the host. An attendant clerk stands on a lower step behind the priest. 
Over the altar are indications of a triptych, and upon it is a chalice. There 
are no scrolls in this compartment. 

| interpret this painting as representing that the king, urged on the one 
hand to the possession of the castle, as indicating his worldly status, receives 
on the other hand divine monition to resign earthly sovereignty and seek the 
“kingdom which is not of this world”; the dexter compartment showing his 
acceptance of the monition and surrender of himself to the heavenly influence. 

It seems not improbable that this may refer to the act of Ethelred, king of 
Mercia, who in 70+ resigned his kingdom to become a monk in the abbey of 
Barcney, where he was afterwards made abbot. 

The memory of this king was held in great veneration in Lincolnshire. 


The building itself of Bardney abbey is assigned to him; but it seems uncertain 
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whether he built or only rebuilt it. He certainly brought there the remains 
of St. Oswald’s headless and handless trunk. It is also recorded* that “ the 
memory of the king’s great benefactions to the abbey is preserved to recent 
times, a barrow or tumulus near the site of the abbey, where tradition is that he 
was buried, being called ‘ King’s Garth.’ ”’ 
The connection of Friskney with Bardney” leads one to believe that this 
legend of Bardney’s most famous abbot would be specially venerated here, and 
» conjecture that this painting bears reference to Ethelred’s renunciation of his 
throne and devotion of himself to that Master whose presence he recognizes in the 


host. 


No. IT. 


This, like the other, is in two compartments, similarly divided (Plate XXX.). In 

the sinister compartment is an altar; over the altar a window; upon it something 
which rather resembles part of a book than chalice or paten. Before the 
iltar, standing with his back to it, is a bishop in mitre and mass vestments. In 
‘ont of him is a kneeling figure; this seems, from the cast of the draperies in the 
‘w lines that have survived, to be that of a woman. This idea is strengthened 
by the more evident character of the dress in the similar figure in the other 
compartment. She kneels to receive something at the hands of the bishop, 
presumably the consecrated wafer. 

In the dexter compartment the bishop again stands similarly vested before the 
iltar, and here the posture of his hands is more manifest. They are extended 
towards the kneeling figure, the thumbs of each hand being in a position which 
shows the palms upward. The lines of the kneeling figure show part of the 
bodice and waist of a woman. Above the altar is a triptych, apparently enclosed 
by ridels; on the altar the “ fair linen cloth,” the fringe of which is seen at the 
north end; a chalice (with patent) and part of the mass book. The frontal is 
plainly seen on the west side, and below it some lines which may indicate altar 
steps. (They can hardly be taken to represent a lower border to the frontal, as 
they are not parallel with the upper ledge of the altar.) There is a scroll 
ipwards from the left hand of the bishop. 

The interpretation of this subject, by comparison of the two compart- 
® Oliver's Monasteries of Lincolushire (Bardney). 
Oldfield’s History of W Friskney) 
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ments, is pronounced by Fellows of this Society capable of forming a correct 
opinion, to have reference to the legend of Pope Gregory and the irre- 
verent woman, as given in the “Golden Legend”: “ Matrona quedam singulis 
diebus dominicis beato Gregorio panes offerebat. Qui cum post missarum solemnia 


‘corpus domini nostri ihesu christi custodiat te 


corpus domini offerret, et diceret 
in Vitam eternam’ lasciva subrisit. [lle continuo dexteram ab ejus ore convertens 
partem illam dominici corporis super altare deposuit. Postmodum coram populo 
interrogavit quam ob causam ridere presumpserit. At illa ‘ quia panem quem 
propriis manibus feceram tu corpus dominicum appellabas.’ Tune Gregorius pro 
incredulitate mulieris sé in oratione prostravit, et surgens particulam illam panis 
instar digiti carnem factam reperit, et sic matronam ad fidem reduxit. Oravit 
iterum et carnem illam in panem conversam vidit, et matrone sumendum tradidit.” 

The first act in this representation would therefore seem to be in the sinister 


“ wantonly laughed.” 


compartment, where, on being offered the “ host” the woman 
The second, in the dexter compartment, giving the sequel; when, being appalled 
by the miraculous change of the wafer, she was “ brought back to faith,” and 
when the wafer which had been turned into a “ finger of flesh”? was finally 


administered to her. 


| think we may interpret this painting in reference to the legend of the 
profanation of the sacred “ host’? by Jews, and the miraculous effusion of 
blood from the wafers when pierced. It is also in two compartments, the 
dividing line being not a vertical but horizontal one. 

The upper part (Plate XXXI.) represents the interior of a building with a 
checkered pavement. In it are three male figures, two standing, one sitting. 
That on the right is in an attitude which well illustrates the words of a writer 
recording this incident as occurring at Brussels (Jean de St. Gery, Doyen de St. 
Gudule) ‘* hostas pugionibus furiose perforebant.” 

There is great vigour and spite in the attitude of the man rising on tiptoe to 
give more force to his stroke, the right arm jerked up above his head to bring 
down the dagger upon the wafer, a portion of which is seen under his left hand, 
Leaning on the table with that hand he steadies himself for the stroke. His 
comrade, in less energetic posture, sits by the table, holding the point of his 
dagger in the ‘host,’ the weapon being held in the right hand, with elbow of 


right arm resting upon the table. There are no marks of blood discernible upon 
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the wafers or the table, though I think there are traces of such upon the ftoor. 


The marks are, however, so indistinct that I have not shown them in the tracing. 
The table stands supported by trestles upon a pavement of square tiles in 
veometrical pattern with alternate bars of red and blue. The position of the 
pavement shows that this compartment is distinct from that below. 

In that the few lines which have survived * represent two figures reclining 
is in severe sickness, indicating, | presume, a divine visitation consequent on their 
profanity. A scroll (the only scroll in the painting) separates the two figures. 
That on the left has the head bent sideways on a pillow, and is propped up by a 
third person whose right arm is supporting it. The left arm is raised with the 
fingers of the hand extended upwards. A hood is drawn over the head of this 
attendant figure, the sex of which is not apparent, 

It is interesting to note that the date of these paintings, early fifteenth 
century, coincides with the period when the fame of the miracle of the bleeding 
‘hosts,’ 1370, at St. Gudule’s, Brussels, would be great in the Church through- 
out Europe. 

The legends referring to this act of sacrilege are numerous, and mainly of the 
fourteenth century. In Mr. Baring Gould’s [Historic Hrents and Oddities, seven 
instances are quoted.” The places connected with the legend are various : Paris, 
at least two instances; Dijon, the Ste. Chapelle  Chalons-sur-Marne, church 
of St. Alpin ; Brandebourg ; Dechendorf in Bavaria; and, most notably of all, 
srussels. Full details of the theft and profanation of sixteen hosts from St. 
Catherine’s are given with plates in a little book by Von Bergen. ' 

But though the legend was so widely spread and frequently recorded the 
pictorial representations referring to it are rare. 

| have been unable, after much Inquiry and search, to obtain knowledge of 
other instances except that of the oil painting in the Chapelle Expiatoire de 
Salazar and the painted windows in St. Gudule’s at Brussels. I do not think 
that any example of the illustration has been found in England except this in 


Friskney church. Among the illuminated MSS. in the British Museum, I have been 


+ Owing to its fragmentary condition this half r the ture has been omitted from Plate 
ASAI. 
Baring Gould’s Historic Events and Oddities, Second Series, 114, and Lacroix, Le Moyen 


tye et la Renaissance, vol. I. Art. Jvirs, fo. vj. Le Juif de la rue des Billettes, au vitrail de 


l"Eghse Saint Alpin, 4 Chalons (Marne) 
Brussels, 1770, L’ Histoire des Host Viracul: 
iu 2 


~ 


Oy the Wall-paintings in All Saints’ church, Kriskney, Lincolushive. 


able to find only one instance. It is at the foot of a page in a Gospel Lectionary“ 
in Latin, written by Sifer Was for Lord Lovel, who died in 1408. Two figures 
are represented as stabbing a host on a table before them, and the posture, the 
Way their arms are held, curiously resembles that of the two Jews in this group. 

Taking these three pictures as concluding the series on the south wall 
illustrative of the presence of Christ in the “ host,’’ we see how that main 
teaching of the whole series is brought out more strongly and with deeper 
doctrinal significance by each picture as it approaches in position more nearly 
to the altar. These three, as I said before, continue the sequence. The first, 
on the spandrel next to the tower, is the Offering of Bread and Wine by 
Melchizedech to Abraham; next to that is the Gathering of the Manna; then 
the anti-type, the Last Supper ; the fourth, the first of the pictures before 
us, shews the power of Christ’s presence, acknowledged by the king’s doing 
homage to the “host” ; the fifth depicts the miracle wrought to compel reverence 
tothe “ host’’; then the culminating proof of a corporeal presence inthe bleeding 
of the * hosts,’”? when stabbed, a witness and miraculous evidence of Christ’s 


presence both to confound the enemy and confirm the faithful. 


* Harl. MS. 7026, f. 13 
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Coptie Grave «shirt in the POSSESSIO? of (re neral Nir Francis Gri ll, 
G.C.B., ete. By EB. A. Esq., Litt, D., PSA. 


Read November 26th, 1891. 


Tuar the Egypt of the Pharaohs was famous from the earliest times for the 
manufacture of linen is evident not only from the splendid specimens of linen 
bandages and sheets in which mummies are wrapped, but also from the testimony 
of ancient writers. Egyptian linen was, for the most part, made of flax, and a 
good idea of what an important matter the success of the flax crop was in Egypt 
may be gathered from the fact that the smiting of the flax (mmez) when in 
bloom by the hail (mentioned in Exodus ix. 31), was considered to be as great a 
calamity as the smiting of the barley when in the ear. The finest and best linen 
was worn by the priests of Egypt in the form of shirts, the «@ovas Awéovs of 
Herodotus, ii. 37, 81, a commoner and coarser sort was used for the final band- 
ages and ‘‘sheet” of mummies, perhaps also for sleeping upon, compare the 
ons pox of Prov. vil. 16, and the coarsest sort of all for sails, awnings, 
ete. Nearly all the flax woven in Kgypt was grown in the Delta, and the best 
quality appears to have come from Pelusium; according to Strabo, Panopolis wa 
famous in olden times for the manufacture of linen, and working in stones,” and 
it is easy to show that the art of weaving linen and of ornamenting garments with 
woven or worked designs did not pass away from that town until ten or eleven 
centuries after the birth of Christ. The modern representative of Panopolis is the 
town called Akhmim by the Arabs, .45%! and Shimin qasun or Chmim 5carise 
by the Copts ; it is situated on the east or right bank of the Nile, about 325 miles 


south of Cairo. The names which the old Key ptian town near here bore in 


hieroglyphics were Amsuti, Apu, Het Ketu, and 
e's alh) Nut en ka pes ; and it was famous as the seat of the worship of the 
Ezekiel xxvii. 7, AYP ID Ixx. iariov; Deipnos. v., p. 206 ed. Casaubon 


Brugsch, Dict. Géoq., p 1022. 
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ithyphallie god Amsu, a form of Amen-Ra, who was identified with Pan by the 
Greeks. In the early centuries of the Christian era it was one of the flourishing 
centres of the Coptic religion, and the site of large Coptic monasteries ; it is 
frequently mentioned in Coptie writings, and many important events connected 
with the Coptic Church happened there. To this day the modern town contains 
a large number of Copts, and the cloth-making industry there is by no means 
unimportant. 

The collections of, linen garments in the various European museums were 
comparatively small and insignificant before 1882; bandages, sheets, and such 
like things existed in large numbers, but very few articles in linen which 
served to give an idea of the manner in which the Egyptians, Greeks, and Copts 
ornamented their garments were known. This might be accounted for in two 
ways; either that very few examples of garments worked with designs had, up to 
that period, been found; or that, if found, they had been used by the Arabs for 
purposes of clothing. There is nothing to be surprised at in this latter suppo- 
sition, because the tenacity of good Egyptian mummy-cloth is so great that it must 
be cut with scissors or a knife, and cannot be torn; and we know that as far back 
as the time of ‘Abd el-Latif* (about 4.p. 1200), the Arabs employed mummy- 
cloth for making varments. 

About the year 1882 news was received in Europe that a large “ find” of 
mummies had been made near Sakkérah, and the first report attributed them to a 
fairly ancient period of Egyptian history ;” the later investigations, however, showed 
that the grave dresses, and therefore also the bodies, for they were not mummies, 
belonged to the Graeco-Roman period, and it was possible to see the actual 
garments in which men and women had walked about in Egypt during the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Mr. Theodor Graf, the merchant, was successful in 
making a fine collection, which included choice specimens of all the various kinds 
of grave garments, in part or whole, and he afterwards gave it to the Museum in 
Vienna. The other European museums were not fortunate enough to obtain any 
large proportion of the good things which were found; nevertheless, the British 
Museum acquired some valuable fragments of worked garments. 

A year or two after the discovery of Graeco-Roman and Romano-Coptic 
garments at Sakkarah, a very large “ find” of textile fabrics happened at 
Akhmim, and the most cursory examination shewed at once that the discovery 

* De Sacy’s translation, p. 198. 

An account of this discovery is given by Karabacek in his paper, Die Theodor Graf schen Fund: 


1 Aegypten, Wien, 1883, p. 24 ff. 
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at Sakkarah was supplemented in a most remarkable manner, and that the 
enormous quantity of worked linen garments found at the latter place filled up 
gaps and increased our knowledge of the great art linen industry of ancient 
Kgypt. By whom the discovery of this Romano-Coptic necropolis was first made 
is not known, but as soon as the natives of Keypt knew of its existence, they 
forsook their regular employment, and rushed to the spot and began to dig 
and ransack the graves, stripping the bodies of every stitch of clothing which 
they had upon them, and in their eagerness for plunder destroying a great 
deal more than they succeeded in carrying off. A hand was torn off for a 
bracelet, a finger for a ring, and a head for a necklace; where the good tough 
linen refused to yield it was hacked through by any tool which the irresponsible 
excavator happened to have handy, and any ornamental needlework or silk was 
stripped off from the garment on which it had been sewn without the least regard 


to the importance that complete garments would have had for science. It need 


hardly be said that the excavators belonged chiefly to the felldbin class, who had 
no means of disposing of their hooty, and who then began a system of selling 
what they had found to each other, the price of the garment or fragment or 
object rising each time it changed hands, quite irrespective of its actual value. 


The middle-men and dealers supplied money to carry on clandestine excavations 


to be made chiefly by night, and as it henceforth became impossible to gain any 
exact idea of the * find” as a whole, or to make any scientific investigations in 
places where important collections of objects had been discovered together, 
the full value of the “find” to science was never obtained ; and the number 


of whole garments which escaped mutilation was very few. Before I speak of 


that specimen which is the subject of these remarks a few facts in connection 
with the “ find” at Akhmim must be noted. 

The graves of the people who lived at Akhmim during the Romano-Coptic 
period are different in many respects from those of the same period found 
elsewhere; the bodies unmummified were buried there in graves about five feet 
deep, and were for the most part unprotected either by coffins or stone slabs, 


although here, as at Aswan, people of importance had a series of slabs laid over 


them to preserve their bodies from wild animals, and other disturbing cau 
Here, as at Aswan, when the stones round about the grave had become the sam 
colour as the ordinary ground, there was nothing to indicate the existence of a 
grave to the passer-by. The body is often found bound with linen bandages 
to a flat board, a custom which appears to have been introduced into Egypt 


under the Ptolemies, when the ordinary Egyptian coffin in the form of Osiris, and 


= 
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the wooden sarcophagus in which it was placed, were superseded by a flat board 
about 7 feet 6 inches by 4 feet, upon which was placed a rectangular vaulted 
chest, having a thick, square wooden upright at each corner. The Graeco- 
Kgyptian mummy had a painted shroud laid upon it before the large wooden 
chest was placed over it, and this custom survived at Akhmim several centuries 
after Christ. Bodies found at Akhmim owe their marvellous state of preservation 
neither to bitumen nor the ordinary spices, ete., used by the ancient Egyptians 
to embalm dead bodies, but to the dryness of the stratum of rocky, sandy 
earth in which they were laid; the salt crystals which are found adhering 
to the boards on which bodies were laid, and sparkling between the folds of 
the garment nearest the body, show that natron in some form was used to prevent 
decay of the body. The appearance of these Akhmim bodies resembles that of 
those preserved entirely by natron, which are found stored in such numbers in 
the caves in the mountains of Thebes. In addition to the worked shirt, tunic, or 
* sheets,” ete., with which the body is clothed, the head is bound round with a 
bandage or turban, and the feet have usually sandals, or shoes, or stockings upon 
them. The name and rank of the person were indicated not by lengthy inscrip- 
tions on the coffin or sarcophagus, as in the time of the ancient Egyptians, but 


hy wooden fesserw varying from 3 to 6 inches in breadth, and from 13 to 23 inches 


in width, upen which were usually written or cut the names of the deceased and 
of his father or mother in hieratic, demotic, and Greek; these were pierced at 
one end and suspended from the necks of the dead by a string. A considerable 
number of excellent imitations of these fessera have been made in Egypt during 
the last few years from the ancient sycamore body-boards found in the tombs ; 
they are usually to be detected by the easy manner in which the ink rubs off, and 
also by its intense blackness. Ancient Egyptian mummies are found to have 
necklaces, finger-rings, and other ornaments upon them, and the custom of 
decorating the bodies of the dead was adopted and extended by the people of 
\khmim, and the forms of the various articles of ornament are peculiar to the 
time and place. The bLair-pins and combs are usually made of wood and bone, 
but they are often made of bronze and rarely of iron. In a collection of Coptic 
crosses, Ornaments, etc., from yarious places in Keypt, presented to the British 
Museum in 1886 by the late Rev. Greville J. Chester, is an interesting iron hair-pin 
with a rectangular hollow-work head upon which is the figure of a bird; other 
examples of the hair-pins have the unpointed ends ornamented with crosses. The 
combs have a row of teeth on each side, and the space on each side between these 


is ornamented with floral and other earvings. The earrings are made of gold, 


j 
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silver, bronze, wood, and glass, and are ornamented with pendants usually made 
of various precious stones or metals, but sometimes they are formed of twisted 
wires, from the ends of which is suspended a single bead of pearl, carnelian, or 
glass. The neck-rings are usually made of bronze, and, except in the manner in 
which they fasten, are not much different from the neck-ring or torque from which 
the scarab was suspended by a gold chain on the mummy of Thothmes III. (B. M. 
No. 18,190); as it was a most important matter that the inseribed scarab should 
lie over the heart in a mummy this would seem to be a sufficient explanation of 
the origin of neck-rings in Egypt. The armlets are made of various substances, 
bronze, iron, and glass, the latter being of considerable variety and interest. 
Bronze and iron armlets are made of a thick wire or band of metal, and when open 
the ends terminate in crosses, and frequently little copper bells with wire clappers 
are suspended from them. An interesting class of objects from Coptic graves at 
Akhmim and Thebes are sets of iron or bronze toilet implements suspended from 
wire rings; a set usually contains five—two pairs of tweezers, one pointed spatula, 
and two piercers. The crosses found on the bodies at Akhmim are usually made 
of bronze, wood, ivory, bone, glass, and mother-of-pearl, and are of various forms ; 
generally the four arms are of equal length. They are ornamented with annules, 
linear designs, circular bosses, ete., etc., and are suspended either from a ring 
soldered on to them or from holes drilled in one of the arms. Among the 
amulets found there must be mentioned the small pendent plaques made of bone 
or ivory upon which is carved in relief a figure of St. George, or, according to 
some, St. Michael, spearing the dragon. These plaques are rounded at the top, 
and were suspended by a projection made in the form of across. St. George is 
seated on a horse and holds a long spear, which he drives into the dragon. It 
was a favourite subject with the silk and linen workers of Panopolis, for it is 
often worked on garments in which Copts were buried.*. In the designs on silk 
and linen St. George holds a cross in his left hand, and one end of the spear, 
which he drives into the dragon’s mouth, terminates in a cross, and the dragon 
takes the form of a croco:ile ; the whole scene forms, as Herr Forrer rightly says, 
‘eine bildliche Verherrlichung der Besiegung des Heidenthums durch das Chris- 


tenthum.’’” An interesting representation of this scene is also found on an 


* See Gerspach, Tu pias ries Cu tes, No. 76, and Forrer, Rimisehe wod Byzantinis he Seiden- 
Textilien, Bl. iti., No. 2. 
> [have made some remarks on the connect! St. Creorge and the Dragon with Ra and 
Ape pl in the preface to my Martyrdom f Saint G Cappadocia 
VOL. LI. > N 
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embossed metal disk preserved in the British Museum (No. 24,324) ; the disk was 
suspended by a hair string from the neck, and was presented by the Rey. Greville 
Chester, 1891. The tombs of Akhmim also yield a number of small, flat mother- 
of-pearl birds, figuresof which are also seen on the margins of Coptic manuscripts * 
as early as the sixth and seventh centuries. 

The small objects described above we shall probably be correct in attributing 
to a period which begins with the end of the third and ends with the beginning 
or middle of the eighth century 4.p. The use of glass arm-rings probably ex- 
tended over a longer period, for many are known which belong to a period some 
lundreds of years subsequent to the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs. The worked 


b 


varments, however, begin at a much earlier period; certain authorities’ would 


date them from the fifth to the eighth century, but there is little doubt now that 
we must assign the earliest of them to the second or third century after Christ, 
and the latest of them to the eighth or ninth century.” 

The fabrics from Akhmim have been roughly divided into three classes, which 
belong to the Roman, Transition, and Byzantine periods respectively. The colours 
chiefly found in those of the first period are black, dark red, reddish brown, and 
almost every shade of colour between violet and dark blue; the colours of the tran- 
sition period are not well defined, while in the Byzantine period bright blue, greens, 
and yellows are exceedingly common, The designs worked upon garments of the 
Roman period belong entirely to the classical times, and consist chiefly of contests 
with animals and mythological and fabulous beings, wrought with wonderful care and 
beauty. ‘The borders are formed of plants, leaves, flowers, vases of fruit, and 
patterns in symmetrical line work, and a series of animals running; the medallions 
are of various shapes, but the most frequent forms met with are square and 
round, and the designs consist of beings half man, half animal, the labours of 
Hercules, Perseus and Andromeda, centaur playing a harp, gladiators fighting 
with beasts, men riding on horseback, mermaids blowing horns, animals running, 
ete., bordered with smaller medallions representing trees, doves, flowers, animals, 
geometrical patterns, ete., ete. Round medallions have often an elaborate cross 


Se Hyvernat, Album de Palvogray hie Uopte, pl. 
» Dr. F. Boek and Essenwein quoted in Forrer, op. cit. p. 19. 
Die Textilien . . . . . der‘ Rémischen Epoche” . . . . . tragen durchans den 
Charakter des ersten 3 Jahrhunderte unserer Zeitrechnung. Forrer, op. cit. p. 19. “ Les plus 
anciens et les plus nombreux tombeaux renfermant des tapisseries sont du II ou du III® siécle 


aprés Jésus-Christ; les plus récents paraissent étre du VIII® ou du [X*.” Gerspach, Les Taupisseries 
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worked on them, and have a scalloped edge; medallions are also made in the 
shape of an eight-rayed star, and some are oval. The characteristics of the work 
of this period were never reproduced in later times." 

The designs of the textiles of the transition period may be recognised by lack 
of exactness, by a modification in the forms of men, animals, ete., and by defective 
arrangement as compared with those of the Roman period; the beginning of the 
transition period may, perhaps, be attributed to the end of the fourth or beginning 
of the fifth century a.p. During this period the use of a number of bright colours 
became common both in medallions and borders. M. Gerspach (Plates 75 ff.) has 
reproduced some very interesting and characteristic examples of the work of this 
time, the most important of which are a Parthian horseman in full flight, having 
his head turned behind him and shooting an arrow, and St. George in armour on 
horseback, surrounded with birds, animals, etc. ; in the former case the medallion 
is oval, and in the latter the design is enclosed within an oval, on a square red 
background, at each corner of which is a cherub. At this period, too, the 
character of the subjects changes from heathen to Christian. We no longer find 
wild animals, mythical monsters, gladiators fighting with animals, and the acts of 
Greek and Roman gods represented, but figures of the Almighty and His saints 
and apostles, and figures of the Cross, the Lamb, the fish, the Dove, and the cock 
take their place. These designs are probably the result of the toleration of the 
Christian religion which followed the declaration of Theodosius Le A.D. 379, that 
Christianity should be the religion of his empire, when the persecution of the 
adherents to the form of the religion of ancient Kgypt then in use began. By the 
end of the fourth century the Copts had become a very powerful body in Egypt, 
and very numerous; monochrome designs on their garments had almost entirely 
disappeared, and those in polychrome took their place. 

A century later brings us to the period when the designs may be considered 
Byzantine, and one very important characteristic of the time is the white ground 
upon which they are worked in colours. he figures of men and beasts lack both 
spirit and delicacy of execution, all the classical beauty which stood out so 
strongly in the stuffs of the Roman period is lost, and the ornamental borders 
and patterns which in the first two periods formed such important parts of the 


whole design, are carelessly wrought and of little interest; it is only with difh- 


Te dessin est sommaire, net, sobre, bien comb mieux, d'une grande franchise plastique 
dans le style qua lopt ra ultérieurement l'art héra naturellement, dans la figure il est pro 
faible que dans l’ornement, car le tapissier, avec sa broche, ne trace pas aussi Tacilement que I 


céramiste avec son pinceau.”” Gerspach, p. 4. 
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culty that some subjects can be identified. Many of the animals are compara- 
tively shapeless masses, and what the artist lacked in skill he made up in gaudi- 
ness of colour. At the end of the fifth century, or a little later, the designs on 
Akhmim fabrics became practically Christian, and the Cross is met with in 
numberless forms; representations of God the Father, figures of saints wearing 
alos, scenes in the lives of the Evangelists and Martyrs, pictures of Christ and 
of events in His life, the peacock and the fish, and 5%, with A on one side and 
2 on the other, are the designs most commonly met with. Long before this 
time we know that it was customary to weave portraits of emperors and other 
distinguished men in linen,* and the transition to weaving portraits of the saints 
was at once easy and natural. At this period short inscriptions, in Coptic letters, 
viving usually the name of the person over whom they are placed, and even 
single letters, were often woven in textiles at Akhmim. 

‘The above preliminary remarks bring us to the object which has called them 
forth, viz., the splendid example of an Akhmim sleeved garment exhibited here 
this evening by the kind permission of its possessor, Sir Francis Grenfell, G.C.B. 
(Plate XXXII.) From the neck to the feet it measures 4 feet 6 inches, from the end of 
one sleeve to the end of the other it measures 5 feet 10} inches, and the body is 2 feet 
9 inches in width; the opening for the neck is 22 inches in circumference, and is 
worked round in chain-stitch with crimson linen thread. This garment was woven 
in one piece, which being folded exactly in the middle horizontally, that is in its 
smaller diameter, thus formed the back and front; the rough edges were turned down 
about the eighth of an inch, and were sewn together on each side up to the arm- 
pits, and along underneath the arms, thus forming the body and the sleeves. I 
believe that the opening for the neck was cut afterwards, and that the crimson 
chain-stitch which runs along each side, and continues down the front (or back) 
half an inch, and down the back (or front) 2} inches, to prevent the opening 
tearing at the ends, was sewn on to hide the ragged edges. The most interesting 
fact connected with this garment is the completeness of the monochrome orna- 
mental designs which are woyen on separate pieces and sewn on to it, and their 
wonderful state of preservation. On one shoulder is a rectangular medallion, 
7 inches square, formed by the bust of a man, enclosed in a square border which 
is in turn enclosed by a border somewhat similar to that which surrounds the lion 


reproduced by Gerspach in his Vapisseries Coptes, Plate 5; on the other the 


® Forrer (Textilfunde, p- 24) quotes the instance of Gratian (died 383) who sent to the Consul 


\usonius a tunic with the portrait of Constantine the Great worked upon it. 
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design represents a man running, and holding some object in his left hand. 
These and the other designs on the garment were woven into the linen, and 
the pieces were carefully sewn into spaces left for them. On the breast of 
the garment is a rectangular design 11} inches by 8} inches; the upper part or 
border consists of three semi-circular palm-leaf ornaments, of unequal diameters, 
the middle one having a band with white spots above it. The lower part 
contains three divisions formed by pillars; in the first is an upright man walking, 
the space on each side of him being decorated with vine leaves and flowers, 
in the second are a man holding an oval shield, and a woman with flowing 
garments, and in the third is a woman full-faced and upright, having flowers 
and branches of trees on each side (Plate XXXIIL.). The hair of three of the 
figures is ornamented with threads of reddish-yellow sewn into the linen; beneath 
these divisions is a row of ornamental vases similar to those figured in 
Gerspach, Tapisserics Coptes, Plate 29. On the back of the garment is an 
almost similar design, but the position of the human figures is somewhat varied 
in each of the three divisions. Down the back and front are two bands of 
ornamental designs consisting of a series of rectangular medallions in which are 
woven lions, busts of men, and hares and other animals arranged alternately ; 
these medallions measure 33 by 23 inches, Oy by 28, and bt by 23 respectively. 
Down each bust are two stripes ornamented with yellow and reddish yellow linen 
thread. It is probable that the Akhmim weavers adopted the hare as an orna- 
ment from the gaudily painted shrouds of the Ptolemaic period; in ancient 
Kgyptian times the animal was considered to be emblematic of the god Osiris, 
and figures of it were worn by the living Egyptians, and were placed upon their 
bodies, among their bandages, when dead. ‘That the Christian population of 
Akhmim saw in it the symbol of the resurrection, just as the Egyptians saw in it 
the emblem of the new birth of the sun, is ver probable. Around each sleeve of 
the garment, at the wrist, is a band formed of two rectangular medallions, in one 
of which is woven a hare, and in the other a lion. The number of the linen 
threads varies from about fifty-three to fifty-eight to the inch. About eight 
inches from the bottom, and about three inches from each side, on the front and 
back of the garment, is a rectangular medallion in which are woven figures of 
animals; three have a hare, and one has a bull (7) A careful comparison of the 
designs upon this garment with those repr uluced by Forrer and Gerspach, and 
those upon textiles in the British Museum, leads me to the belief that the garment 
itself was made at the end of the sixth or beginning of the seventh century after 
Christ ; it is a very interesting and perfect specimen of Akhmim linen work, and 


it is a remarkable fact that it has escaped mutilation at the hands of the men who 


found it. From the days of Joseph the Patriarch, whose father Jacob made him a 
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af) 2) mins, 1s, a tunic reaching down to the feet, and having sleeves reaching 


to the wrists, and from the days of Tamar, the sister of Absalom, who also wore 
such a garment, ‘ for with such robes were the king’s daughters that were virgins 
apparelled,’’ down to the present time the sleeved garment has always been a 
favourite with the well-to-do oriental, and has always been considered the badge 
of dignity and position. It is unfortunate that the ends of the sleeves of the 
garment described above are frayed out, and it is a faet difficult to account for. 
Side by side with the work in coloured linen there existed at Akhmim a large 
manufacture of silk-weaving, many beautiful examples of which have come down 
to our day. Silken garments, ete., from Akhmim belong to three periods, viz., 
Roman, Late-Roman and Early-Byzantine, and Byzantine; some fine examples of 
each period are reproduced in colours by Forrer if his Romiseche und Byzantinische 
NSeiden-Teatilien, Strassburg, 1891. It is very doubtful if the Jews were acquainted 
with silk in the days in which the books of the Old Testament were written, 
although ve is rendered in A.V. on the margin in Gen. xli. 42, and in Proverbs 
xxxi. 22, by “silk,” as is also the word ‘9 in Ezek. xvi. 10, 13; the Greek and 
other translations of the latter word do not agree in meaning, and are in any case 
unsatisfactory. Of the great antiquity of the use of silk in China there is no 
doubt whatever, and it is said that the mulberry tree was cultivated in China 
expressly for feeding silkworms as early as p.c, 2200." The exact period when it 
first appeared in the western countries of the Roman empire is unknown, but it is 
certain that silk was well known and used, among other things, for making flags 
by the Parthians in the first century before Christ, and that its use should rapidly 
extend to luxurious Rome was only a matter of course. Once introduced into 
Kurope the members of Imperial families, noblemen, courtesans, and others wore it 
in the form of tunies, shawls, veils, and other articles of dress, and the curtains of 
the chariots of the wealthy were made of this valuable material. The Phoenician 
women of Tyre and Sidon were very skilful in weaving threads of gold into the 
silk fabric and in embroidering it in such a way that when worn on the persons 
of women it had all the appearance of lace, and allowed the white skin to be 
easily seen. From Phoenicia or Rome the introduction of silk into Egypt 
followed naturally, and by the end of the second century after Christ its use 
must have become comparatively widespread in that country, although it must 
have formed a very expensive article of dress. In the third century a pound of 
gold was the price of a pound of silk, and Aurelian denied his wife a silk shawl 
because he did not wish to encourage the use of such an expensive luxury.” In 


de prin par i Trait Chin sur la Culture M ir.ers ef des a 
traduit pa Stanislas Julien, Paris, 1837, pp 67, OR. 


Kt cum ab eo UxXOr SUA pK teret, ut unico pallio blatte » serico uteretur, ille respondit, Absit, 


ut auro fila pensentur ‘a V opis us, Vit. Aur., cap b>. 
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the following century the Christian writers Gregorius Nazianzenus, Basil, 
Ambrose, Jerome, and Chrysostom often refer to the use of silk, and although 
some of them rebuke their followers for the love of silk garments, and endeavour 
to discourage the use of it among them, Basil employs the description of the 
change of the chrysalis to typify the doctrine of the resurrection from the dead, 
and exhorts the women who wind off the thread from the silkworm to remember 
the changes which take place in the creature, and to gain therefrom a correct 
knowledge of the resurrection." From the use of silk garments as the dress of 
the living to forming an ornament of the dead was an easy transition, and it is 
probable that by the end of the fourth century of our era, silk grave 


garments were common in Egypt. An interesting account of a mummy dressed 


in pure silk has come down to us incidentally in the Coptic life of Pisentios, 
bishop of Coptos in the seventh century. lt appears that, owing to the troubles 
caused by the coming of the Persians into Egypt, this bishop set his affairs in 
order, and having given all his goods to the poor, he set out for the mountain of 
Me Koo Pax Chant accompanied by his disciple John, where they lived for 
some time. Shortly after they again set out to seek a resting place, and having 
walked about three miles in the mountains, they arrived at an open door of the 
large outer chamber of an Egyptian tomb. They went inside and found a chamber 
hewn out of the solid rock, the roof of which was supported by six pillars; this 
chamber was about seventy feet square, and heaped in it were a number of mum- 
mified bodies which emitted odours. The names of the people buried there were 
written on a small parchment roll, and it seems quite clear that we have here an 
instance of the use of an Egyptian tomb of the ancient or middle empire which 
had been turned into a common burial place during Graeco-Roman times, and 
there is little doubt that a considerable amount of the damage done to ancient 
tombs which were open during this period was caused by the crowds of fanatical 
recluses who lived in them, and who saw in the pictures of the gods which 
ornamented the walls the representations of the devils and fiends of hell. To 
make room for themselves Pisentios and his disciple John began to pile up the : 
coffins one upon the other, and John states that the |outer| coffins were very : 
large, and that those in which the bodies were laid were very much decorated.” 

* For a valuable discussion on the origin and use of silk in Europe, the original home of the 
silkworm, ete., ete., see Yates, Textrinum Antiquorum, p. 229. ff., and Hoffmann, Ubservationes cirea 
Bombyces, Sericum, et Moros, ete., Tibingen, 1757, 4to. 

» The Coptic text may be understood to mean that the place or chamber was a very large one, 
ind that the place or part of it where the bodies had been laid was much decorated; whether the 


certainty of the statement that one 


bodies were in coffins or not interferes in no way with the 


mummy was dressed in pure silk. } 


On a Coptic Grave-shirt, 


The first mumins Which thes moved had been lying near the door, and we are 


told that the fingers of the hands and the toes of the feet had 
eparately; these details are of great value, for they indicate that the mummy 


been embalmed 


belonged to the Roman period, and when the writer adds the statement that the 
grave garments of this mummy were made of the pure silk of kings,” 22-1 
Moe Wwe may gather from it that the writer is 


ME 
If we are right 


deseribing a mummy of the third or fourth century after Christ. 


in supposing that the mummies were laid in coffins,’ the allusion is probably made 
to the massive and shapeless coffins which became common after the knowledge 
of the worship of Osiris had practically disappeared from Egypt, and the art of 
miummifving was in its last stages of decay. 

In the collection of Sir John Evans, K.C.B.,is a very interesting and typical selec- 
tion of specimens of a large number of the various styles of Aklmim linen work, 
vhibited on the table before us. The monochrome designs, geometrical 
patterns, rectanvular and circular medallions of the earliest and latest periods, 


Course patterns in wool SeWh a linen ground, specimens of silk 


hich ares ¢ 


Work, 
and a considerable number of Good examples of early and late 


and a work 
tomano-Egyptian, 


horderings, form an instructive apparatus for the study of 
Romano-Coptic, and ivzantine textiles, 


These observations may be brought to a close by the mention of a very fine 


pecumen of silk work from Akhmim which was presented to the British Museum 
by the Rev. W. Maegregor in TS86. A) piece of tine vellow silk was laid over a 
linen garment, and upon this was sewn a rectangular crimson silk medallion upon 
Which are woven two men on horseback facing each other, the faces of both men 
and horses being in vellow silk, the men’s garments and the bodies of the horses 


and their trappings being in green and red; each man holds in his right hand a 


nme spear Ww ith moular which he is driving into the body of a dog 
Below them 


head turned behind vellow body, and green legs, 
In the 


vith a 
WoOVeTL Vreen silk, with their heads also turned behind them. 


field above the horses’ heads is a flowering plant. All these figures are enclosed 
border It which read and flowers are on a white 


Within a crreular 
ground, and the four corners are ornamented with designs in green upon a 
crimson ground, This piece of work belongs to the Byzantine period, and an 


example of ia somew hat similar design wovel upon linen is oiven by Forrer in 


Lie Ciraehe: Bl. xin. No. 6, 


t text and a Bre fit see Amelineau, sur le C'hristianisme 
Equpte an S Sifele, Paris, Iss7, pp. 142-146 
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it i Ma ho. 
crossbow Which forms the ct ol this paper he. | venture to think, ol 


Interest to the Fellows of the Society of \ntiquaries, as it IS a Weapor at OTe 
artistic decoration, and more cially 
it 


Vhat uncommon construction. of cor 


the late Wlilell Is inseribed cn yt ana the escutceheons ol arms which 


bears, enable me to its owne! 

| will not trouble Vou with reneral renarks on the history of the crossbow, 
uit | think there is reason to pose that the use of this in medieval 
dates from the epoch the first crusade when it Was introduced froma the 
| have a list of some makers of crossbows, and it Is 


that the earliest name | POSSESS Is that of Peter the Saracen, Who me P20 wa 


inaker of crossbow to King John. 
At the second Council I! | 139 the use of the Crossbow Wils prota nted 
tor infidels, although Its ne Wa 


f Innocent 


it confirmed decree fn 


Christians as a Weapon 
ivainst unbelevers, and this deeision 
198-1216). 

but these decrees did not prevent the gradual introduction of the crossbow 


into European warfare, any more than similar fulminations could at a 


stay the use of firearms, which we now know also to have been of Saracenic origin. 
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The Crossho of Ulrich Ve ¢ Wertemburg, 1460, 


friend Mr. John Clements of Liverpool, and will be explained ino the Appendix 


to this paper. kor the prese nt it will suthice to iN that it as composed ofa core 


consisting of whalebone and vew, bound round with a thick sheath of tendon, and 
having pleces of horn let into its extremities to take the strai of the cord. 
Numerous documents of the fourteenth and. fifteenth centuries mention horn 


crossbows and crossbows of yvew. ‘The latter we can understand, but [ strongly 


slspect that all the entries which Speak of horn crossbows refer to Composite 
bows similar to the example before you. Horn alone would neither have the size 


northe flexibility and toughness needed ina bow. There are two very interesting 


documents in Paris descrnbing the miateriais s ippled to one Role rt VP Artille ur tor 


the construction of Cross bOWS for the custl of Rouen 


The first, which is in the National Library and is dated 1358, reads thus: 


Vechi les estotiles qui hit is Robert Art lleeur pour fuire vint-cing arbale <tres le 
chastel de Rouen, a rendre au terme de Vasques lan mil ceen et neuf, lesquelles estotles 


} 


furent achatees au mois d’Oetobre Van anil econ et lait, que florins dor de Johan valloient 


piece, 


vint soulz tournois 
Premicrement : 

Pour xxv batons dif, v sous Ja piece, vallant vi livres v sous tournois. 

Item, pour xxv estaples, xxv sous. 

Item, pour xxv nois Carbalestres ii sous la piece, vallant | sous. 

Item, pour xxv estriets, sous. 

Item, pour xxv clefs, | sous. 

Item, pour xii livres de fil de chanvre, 

Item, pour une livre de chire, vj sous. 


pois raisine, x dey 


Item, pour demie livre de] 


Item, pour livres de sicu, Vo sous. 


Item, pour carbon de bose, x tons. 

Item, pour livres ce colle, sous. 

Item, pour iid livres de ners de beuf carpis, 
Item, pour une livre de vernis, vill sous, 

Item, pour xii cornes de boue, xii sous vi denies 


Somme tout, xxi livres xvi sous iii deniers, achetes et pris au pris du florin d’or a leseu 
XX sous tournois In piece, comme dessus est dit. 


te smoing de ce, je devant dit Robert en ay seellé ceste eseroe de mon 
Now, in this document we find most of the matemals that would be needed 
for the construction of a bow like the one exhibited. Taking them in the orders 
spe 


in which they come they are: 25 pieces of vew, 25 staples, 25 crossbow mut 
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Siméon Luce. Hist de Berti Lili 1X76. 


Sto 


‘kholm, one or two 


incial 


triggers), dbs. of hempen string, | Ib 
mo pitch, ibs. of tallow, some chareou Libs. of olnue 
hredded out like lint, lb. of varnish, and rams’ horns. The 
that three years later twenty-five more crossbows were 
tothe une Robert PArtilleur. It is preserved in the Archives 
Histuriques, K. 48, No. 12), where transeribed it. The 
bir ! thie price slightly changed : 
jui fallent a Robert PArtilleeius pour ti tlestres 
re cle la pasques COCLXI. Pine 
Pour bastons dit, dit éseus et demy. 
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Pou 
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Letter of the 6th September, 


The Crosshair of Ulrich fol Wurtemburg, 1460, 


Hammer Museum at Stockholm, which was dispersed at Cologne in Mais PSO. 


And there is at least one im the Arsenal at Zurich. 

Before this was only acquainted with the following examples : overyv fine 
and large one in the superb collection ut \ pewinia from Ambras, \ hich is decorated 
with the arms of the Styrian family of Baumkircher, and is attributed to the knight 
Andreas Baumkircher, who was beheaded in 1471" and one from the Arsenal, 
described as having a bow of horn.’ | Another of similar form engraved in Skelton 
Bagrared [ll strations of tl and there cle seribed its having il 
how of wood. A fourth im the collection of Mr. W. HL Riggs, in Paris, engraved 
and also said to be of wood; but Mir Rig 


in (Gray's Archéol 
that his Weapon is undoubtedly of 


bow, 


himself. who has now seen 
in the Tower of London, to whieh Lord Dillon ba 


Construction. A fifth 


called my attention, Also the crossbow now under consideration, and last! 
plainer one laid on the table for comparison, It is by the careful disseetion of 


Vr. Clements, has made clear the true con 


this last example that its present owner, 


struction of these curios pieces, In confirmation of the view that all these ber 


are of similar make, | may mention that the Baumkircher bow wa 


ISSO as being of wood, whilst im lis later we 


cle 


Boheim in the catalogue of rk, 
Watienkunde, he distinetly says itis of horn covered with parchment. 
The true nature of this covering will be explamed later, but at) dia omeetiiuy 
been deseribed as snake skin, asin the Christian Hammer Catalogue and in 


and sometimes as pareline nt: the dotted decorat 


example owned by Mr. Rig 


having led to the first of these im ‘On 


We have therefore a type of medieval crossbow the true construction 6 


has never been deseribe il, anc trong thet these on 
Weapons ol the fifteenth century we have a irvival of the earhest form of ¢ 
Introd iced val 1! it teel how cod trative 
Invention. 

The re Is archaic ook about the Mi. and a marked 
their mechanisn ( seems tO port to thi It is well known how 
conservative of old forms the Germans and Seandinavians have alwa boot 
and how ata later date many a Grerman buntsman would per ist am thre ise ol the 
Wheel-lock arquebus long after the flint-lock had taken it- 

Pla No. 2 


The Crosshow of Ulrich V. Conut of Wurtemburg, 1460. 


Kurope. There are wheel-lock rifles of German make in existence whic! 
ite as the early part ot the last century. 


The plainer bow which IT exhibit cannot, I think, be very different from the 


eapons made Dy Peter the Saracen in 1205, and it bears a strong resemblance to 
lif cyt re per ented Oli the Chertsey tiles and other archeological docu- 
nents of the thirteenth century. 

The bo itself is thiek and MASSIVE, and it has a covering of a thin Slibstance, 
vil yellow dots on oa dark ground, Not much of this Covering 
emiains on the finer bow, but on the seeond there are portions in good preserva- 
On. This covering, whilst it decorated the bow, protected it from the action of 
inal Curly ¢ vamiples, the bow is lashed to the stock with strong cord. 


Phe shock of discharge was thus softened. Had the bow passed through the 
ock the jerk on discharge would have been apt to tear away the front part of 
thie wood, tock in both DOWS IS of il light, close -craimed wood, apparently 
wech, and where a harder substance is needed, as round the nut and the pins 
rothe trigger and winder, ete., black-horn, bone, or stag-horn are inlaid in’ the 
vood, and the bold curves of these pieces add to the decoration of the weapon. 
The upper surtace, on Which the bolt lav, is in both cases of bone or stag-horn. 


The plainer bow preserves its nut and stirrup, but both are wanting in the 


- tiner one. The long trigger, or ** clef” 
g as it was called in Freneh, has bold 
\ curve downwards, and in the finer bow 
the iron of which it is made is coated with 
\ lyritss on its under side, This combined 
use of iron and brass was very usual in 

German fifteenth-century armour and wea- 
pons of the richer sort. The bow itself 
is of immense stiffness, and the position 
of the transverse pin, about six inches 
behind the nut, proves that it was bent 

with the aid of a rack and pinion winder. 
In the more decorated example, the how 
itself curves slightly towards the stock, but 
teh oft ashow with strongly retiexe irms lll the plainer one the arms of the bow have 


areflex curvature forwards, reminding one of theorental strongly-reflexed Composite 
bows. Mr. Jalfour found In some few of the examples, which he kindly examined 


for verv extreme curvature, as fie, l, copied from his rough sketch. The 
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2 Lhe Crosshow of Ulrich V. Count of Wrrtemburg, 1460, 


f the cond escutely Ol, as the 
My 
at When discovered that precisely in the families 


he ‘ ot Ulrieh V. Count of 


of Wurtemburg and Savoy were united in the persons of 


tenn nel the date, but TP felt uneertain abou 


had been borne by many families besides that of 


Wurtemburg, rnamed the Well-beloved, and his third wife Margaret of Savoy. 


fn Ulrich Veo and his brother Louis succeeded Eberhard IV. under 


the regency of their mother, they heme respechive vy nine and ten vears ot 
wre. In thre divided their stiutes, the part ot 


Wiurter burg and the eo nts oft Monthbéliard, and the remade) talline to 
(lrich, who chose the castle of Stuttgart as his residence, Ii popularity with 
ined him the surname of the Well-beloved; but lis warlike 
lisposition mivolved him in numerous unsuccessful wars. 

| dye it onally defeated ut Secke the Neckar, Frederick 
Klector Palatine of the Rhine, who there gained the surname of the Victorious, 
nel Whe iit il’, made Missaclhia of Milan. how at Vienna, is probably 
lete suit of armour in existence, After a vear’s Imprisonment in 
Ul} "astie f Heidelbere, Ulrich was ransomed for 100,000 florins, and in 1482 he 


died. As bas been said, his third wife was Margaret, daughter of Amadeus VIUL., 


first Duke of Say and widow of Louis PY... lector Palatine. 


I venture to think the con] inetion of the eseutceheons of isbane anil wife Ol 

Cl y clearly proves it to have been the personal property of Ulrich the 
Well-beloved, and its orig nhalownership being thus established, the question 
| it ito the eastle of Gorgier on the lake of Neuchatel; and a hypo- 
thesis here presents itself to my mind, which P will submit to your consice ration. 
! nl ih Tew Prom (srandson, re Charles the Sold Was st 


mrnally defeated m It Is known that booty was taken on that 


} Swiss, and distributed through th different arsenals of their 
intry. At that epoeh the courts of Wurtemburg and Burgundy were in close 
| wtercou The noof the Well-beloved, who s eceeded 


is Eberhard V., passed his youth at the court of Charles the Bold. 


The bow wa not made for him, for Marcvaret of Savoy Was not his other; 
beime the son of the second Wile, Klizabeth of Bavaria. When at was made hie 
is) thirteen years old: but the bow been to hima later his father, it 
easy to see how it might have passed into the Burgundian camp. 


Il have not vet been able to find whether Eberhard was still with Charles the 


Bold at thi time of the battle of (grandson ; but if he Was, the track of the how 


vould be ele arly rade if. 
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APPENDIX, 


When thre Months ago wud t Hiss 
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remembered that in the vers Interestit hich 
of the results of an examination wl eh heh " tt 
and the method of using them. Som questions ; 
struction ot the two I, Ws then ¢ ted, {a 
external appearance of the bows on their true 

Since then, however, through tl ehterp ‘ 
owher of thi plainer oft the two which te 
investigate d, anil ail our doubts are now set at rest 

With the skill ofa practised anatomist, Mr. ( ents 
examined the materials of ch it is constructs 
transverse and longitudinal sections at ter ! 
vou. (Plate XXXYV.) 
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‘ ert rit the tae of the bow at either end to 
|’ \ \ i! i 7 
| reterred te are not placed exactly im the mi 
le of the b sce Plate AXXNY., figs. 4. 6 
quadrilateral in seetion, inch thick at their extremities, and tapering down 
at thie termination about £4 inehes from the ends of the bow. : 
| thei hole Jeneth they have the fu lepth of t] f the bow, aml by P 
passing: t Herent layers of which it is composed 1 assist in keeping | 
| nts Where thre ot t stride ore Plats 
A. 3, 4, as and ad 
Iu t t ethen the extreme ends, whieh would be “apt to the friction of the | 
, or other injury, they are protected stuall cull ps of horn glued to | 
two such pleces to each core at th al meoon the tr 
| it than the others and do te extend to the t 
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it that the whol ur sal tiaterials where 
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‘ lter fof pu tendon, are num s of dark irregular streaks irvine 
t ! nt irk of that tree, clustered in) some places, sparse in others These marks 
anid des of the bow and run diagonally in both instanees but 
| 1 
t ‘ thiat thre “ure separate pieces, His Is 
‘ tping the are! 0 the flat one, quite discernable at the edges of 
| ut ru lashings 
t united, al the design formed by a number of small, bu ery regular, 
! the contra tot each diamond in every other 
it 
(> Perhaps the early lisa peen covered with 
P ind tl tion mav oft that tra for 
ive ft rr n that t rst of decorat 1 Wis origi- 
i t to ! lint As f itfern es pot fit at 
eut throug life that it Was 
l tet tore the latter is no the bow, 
t irl od ! il of the coats of | | 
eit to be the outer bark of that tre butas Mr. Baltour dithers with 
t } . to be alwavs inner bark of the bireh, I 
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t | ofa piece of ‘ ! vhieh was enabled to procure, ar 


: rupted for ages), is used instead of tiles o1 labs asa 
| <o completely does it resist decay that the Norwegians generally cover 
it oral for more with eartl The Laplanders minke their Watler- 
{ the | e taken entire from the trees, and therefore without a 
\ S. Boulger, thi ! ilrendy ¢ the 
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{ this nee t how was made, with Is present. « ethess ancl 
fact that Mr. Rig bow, now admitted t 
is! t 1 t ! te 


The ¢ of Ulrich Vio Ce fot Wurtemburg, 1460, 
i Forest: Trees, says: * In Sweden the outer bark, which may bi 
ntot t nthe n Hamme tie’, Ma: | that My Henry 
‘ | ys wl } ne ling i lat Be ! 


The Crosshow of Ulrich Vy fof Wurteml 
solidits this tenacity hecomes a matter ol Wobderment, anid wives tis cutise to res 


I attach a key or explanation of the dinwrams, and, with kind regards, remain, 
Dear Baron, 


Sineerely Vvours, 


JOHN CLEMENS 
Such are the results of Mr. Clements’s it ition inte the construction of this curious | 
j if crossbow, an investigation w h extended ‘ eral months and involved much correspon 
denee, for the results were only ag ‘ (Clements be them with the 
ed idea that le poss | to tie eaeh thew a cosine 
tained by a fresh eu tlie bow, sot thoroughly discuss exch feature brow 
ierlit. Tlie i ether three several times. as new 
resented themselves, Lite ! ed cored rt on thie | eolleetor of 
such as Mr. Clen t 
But | feel tha tru tribution to secentitie: arelin 
f letermining the eonstru type had never lutherto be 
leseribed. and | san e@speecin atetul to dim fer i! unreservedly the results of 
vork at Hive allow! ite them te our Socret 
To Mr. Balt roof the Oxford U4 t Mus ui, mv best thanks are on lie, 
fle tollowed out t with lively terest, and treely we ous the benetit: of thy 
4 
} luropean bows. also thank Mr. A. Bo Skinner, of the Seience and Art Dh 


Mr. M. F. Woodward, of the Royal College of Seience, for aid rendered te us at the 


taves of our Inquiry 


It has now been shown how nearly thi ees found in the bow by Mr. Clenients earn 


to those lied to Robert VArtill i i tl fourteenth eorturyv, thie 


being that he emploved ran’s horn where whalebone is found in the latter bow, and ent 
counted lis bow vith varn nstead of wit re ! K, ol 
eontracts, Piteh ta ere also re but they ! ter of 
conjecture, 
It nav hot hye ne now vorkin i! 
Mr. Clements in the or | t ! Is operations, thon 
over carefully from a workman's point of ew, and | cannot see otherwise | ! 
' trength and close tit of the parts could have been obtained 
Phere Venetian Ms. int Sloane Ms. tte 
Pheotonien a nt i |} \ 
ey ce led f Crnixe ¢ da 
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ta it thatin t first we the workman, having tl thie 
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| er surt of t of uld then be | 
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Vv. entireiy of liorn, 
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tion of hor Wis be Core 
‘ i vithoa rico if certain that other materials 
{ re clued ched on its 
t one Wie in the aurter of an 
t thie in ronehed the | 
\\ : t ‘ sof the structure, into which were firms 
feo tae ‘ ‘ consider that these horn Cores 
eat, | ui f been edoattes vards, 
ul tliat to ft ot components of the fpow vhich was 
nrt f if t : 
the of sinew or tence ocument relating to Robert PArtiffeur proves that 
{ out into strands. After being steeped in water, a laver of this, stronely . 
in ' Me, ressed on to the arch formed by the outer laver of the vew and the 
et ul ] 4s ( 
1) t mien! lonta 1426, °2 gross 
vent Bastide Sainct A The gluten in the first d nt 
f wot t n bra Wiis 
R Four texts of the fift to it are n by V. Gay, ¢ 


sides of the whalebone, all of whieh Mad eviously grooved. As this dried, its 

erooved and a second and a iver were applied the same wa 
successive one having somewhat less glue in its composition, until the whole areh was built uy 
Phe ks Were to a certain extent tormed du lis Process, and ultimately cut te the I 
peti. In Irving, this of tendon wot nk, ane produce the retlex curvature net 


if these be The skin next liad t | ition. ane this consisted, for the arehed side, 


of long strands of pure tendon, whilst tor the flat side. transverse fibre was applied with a lay 
over on each side of half an ineh. which was 4 ded on to the arch at either side, tis te 
the le t firmly together Last] une the cuticle, which was formed of thin birel 


We have seen how imper us to damp t bark is, and mv belief is that the object of 1 
is the case Vith tl cuticle, Wis as rite to keep moisture in, tis te keep if. It 
well known that when the oriental te bows become perteetly drv, thes lose all th bility 


biel will rather ‘ wise | thes often he softened it hath 


The Ceseri tare at present itely rigid and inflexible, me tt 


their thorough dryness 


This euti le of bireh bark liad been ad rated before it was applied. It wis f ¢ 


painted black or dark brown, and on this ground were applied the vellow dots. So extreme 


(a them regularity that I think the vonust have been applied by means of a steneilling-plate When 
3 this bark was elued on in two seetions, ns deseribed by Mr. Clements, the bow was complete ay 
¢ 
on needed abel mounting on its 
The exeellence of these Grerman eros vs of the fifteenth is attested by passage in 


Grilles Je Bouvier (a. 1455), quoted by Vietor Grav. He Sp uking of the Bavarian 


es cens sont bows arbi estriers a cheval et a et tirent d'arbalestre s de ou che tert 
ui sont bonnes, seures et fortes, car ils ne rempent point; et les arbalestres de bois et | 

ont autres, feeux de corne) “ne rompent quand elles sont gellees; et pour ce les tout 
plus fart from, ti 

It shall pes ips add t nterest of edt Lappend a list of ere fe 

is have been able to compile t. tion that | owe the notices of 
contained therein to the extreme courtesy of fount de Valeneia de Don tives 
director of the Royal Armoury at Madyid, J enused researches to be made in the At 


of Simaneas and of the Crown of Aragon. 


it lers ot John ‘ lis Pins Will iher the exeellent geeournt cl thre 


Tie Crosshne of Ulrich fot 
bark. 
opened hy cords attached to the ore 

A certain amount of moisture is essentinl to the fhe ibility of these ite: Tews, au 
| rou 
| 

| 

crossbow shooting as still practised at Geneva in 1646, and in Flanders the same exercises con 
tinued in vogue even during the last century. 
M h Smith. hoor rt Mise 


tof 


The t ing list of vomakers is necessarily far from complete, but it may serve asa 
! tion for future research into the history of this interesting weapon : 
i 
Acaci, Spa ted by Alor » Martine | nar. huntsman te Philip 
Alexandre (Jehan), A Koy (Charles \ (Van Vinkeroy, (a 
p. 242, and Boheim seu, Leipzig, p 
! hit ( Crosst t Par ow, Tat! -in-law f Pies 
I; Pichon, Bie £5.) 
mast ‘ DOW Barcelona | (Archiv f the Crown of | 
Aubert, Paris in 1738. (Piece signed it the Musée d'Artillerie.) 
Azeoitia ce | pinar 
Azcoitia (Cristobal de). A tia the elder. Cited by Espinar | 
Bagot (Gy llame), bow maker to Henry VILE, 1525. (A 1, 234.) 
Balbastro, Moons Aragon about p. 667.) 
sbow in the Real Armeria at Madrid, No. 579. 
Baur (Hans), of Nuremb 1573. Signatur nd in the Armeria Reale at Turis 
by, 49 
Blanco (Juan), er of a number of hunting eressbows about 1551, There are nine by him it . 
the Ma tiem. and one ‘at ‘Turin 
de osshow t Paris about 17%. Arqnuebusier et Archer da | 
Roi et des P Example at Dresden.  (Boheim, p. 657 
Bret rre ie}, smn f [ieee } it Boheim,. p. ¢ 
Buckstede, fletcher to He LI. 254 
Conrack ( bew Pow f London in 1302. (Excheg Rolls of Scotland. ) 
\ ' ert t | t | 
(‘onseil (Prerre), master « f Paris, 1572. Son-in- of Claude @Ambremont 
n, t 
Cottenat (Maistre), French 14 Faiseur d’arbalestre d'assiez 
le A n de Metz, V. Gay. p. 42 


Dancet (Pierre » Master 
(Baron Pi 
Daza (Juan sivnature 


Dietrich, crossbow m if \ 


Dumesnil (Robert Mi 
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Henry, 


Hernandez (Juan), 1551. 


Hovorst (Jehan Van 


The Cross of 
Cormier (Thomas), ros ike! 
; Criado (Juan), cited by Espina 
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rich V. (Nite) 
f Ar | ( ptes du Roi Rene, Vo Gay. pote 
et t s of crossbows 
ic! the M ection 
t 1292. (Boheim, p. 64 
of to Philip IH, and Philip IV. (Espinar:) 
Madrid colleetion 
Fownset (George). Watrit to J VITE. 153 
| lente (Juan de ow r ft ( \ | 
Miche] P } mao | 
(rrageras, in the Mua ‘ 
illanme, PArhalestru of Caen, 155. 
(riuillen (Juan 9 ine! Va! i 
| Haucher (Pierre), wow maker of P 
Have (Loys cle la). fi 
roy, p 24.5. ) 
Hyndy (Walter), fletcher to Henry 1.12. (A Lf. 233 
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XX .—On Offa's Dyke. By 'T. M*Kensy Bsq., MA, 


Read January 2sth, 


Tiere are few points in ancient history more interesting than an inquiry inte thi 
ave and object of the vreat °° dykes sa such as those of north Wiltshire, betweet 
central and southern ; those north of Cambrdyve, which bar the only 
access Into Kast Anglia from the south; those whieh run from the estuary of th 
Dee to that of the Severn, cutting off the whole of Wales; or the great earthwork 
nearly parallel to the Roman wall which crossed the island from the Solway to 
the Ty he, 

Were these the outcome of similar circumstances among various races and at 
many different times, or were those of even one distriet the work of the same age 
and of the same people, and if so whom were they thrown up to defend and whom 
to repel ¥ 

The olyject of this communication is to collect more evidence than has hitherto 
heen put tovet he rwith regard to the luster and traditions re spectings the earth- 
works referred to Offa: to eriticise the value of that reference in the light of 
further observations along the boundary, and to suggest and commence an att mip 
ata more stematic grouping of the carthworlk on the eastern fronties of the 
Ordovices and Silures, with a view to the revision of Offa’ boundary ; anil as 
determination of the ancient landmarks adopted and perhaps adapted by hin, ane 


possibly a recognition of prolongations and Lit filled 


Dr. Guest has treated of the north Wiltshire dykes, which he refers to. th 
advance of the Belgae. General Pitt-Rivers, however, informs me that he la 
ascertamed that some of these helone to Roman times, as he has found Romar 
remains under the rampart. 

Prof. Ridue Wath has rece ntly show na reasonable probability 


Anghan ke those rete rred to tus in his account of how O fori 


On 
ses caught the tangled 
ind defeated them with great slaughter. I had 
tl number of these classing vith them the 
Roman road over the Gog Magogs. 
th regard to thie Nort British Par part too | have 
rit ‘ criticising, and have endeavoured to show that 
older work than the Roman wall or 
ed doubts as to the ave of Off i's 1), ke, and to this 
t viditional evidence 
tated that Otla made the great dy ke known as 
inte ) the Cyn In threat the 
destroved Offa 1 veh, and that after a 
vy the ( 1 78h, Offa mad ther dyke nearer to 
ds ried ter tree why chronology 
led that an tl ‘| there was a ereat 
t { torical ¢ ence | t but doubttul 
910, sa that by the dire ns of Offaa creat 
between Britain and Mercia, and Simeon of Durham, 
P1200) repeats t tie words 
Orit a ! tliat it Wats 
but wrongly deseribes 
did not distineuish be n Offa's Dyke and Wat’s 
allel to Offa's Dyke, the dist metiveen them varving 
mil wi oWa Otten co ded with by earher 
wad as pert Ot it later a ithors Speed 
1) ind To separate the Wels from the 
f Llangvarvan' referred to the twelfth century, 
/ 17] 
Ed. 1652, 118 
mn 1) part hes end of 
» Car 1. 1584. p. 19 
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cle 


that, 


Dr. Powe Is Shi for it is stuted Ih Consequence of thr 


diteh’ 


| enhant 


called Offa's Dyke being made thie roval seat of the prices of Powys was 


moved from Shire 


oft Offa's Dyke, 


(IVES 


Pengwern) to 


Mathyvraval in Montgomeryshire, 


(reo. Ormerod and Mr. Loncueville Jones have prutolis 


hits 
heal 


as does Hartshorne also oan 


Sulupia Antiy 
several valuable on Offa's 1), ke and Wat's 1), ke oun the 
Archie 

Dr. Orr rod re ferenc thie Polychi wivon, AS well as to Cameen 
and other writers, respectit the date and extent of Offa’s Dyke; and Milman! 
refers to Varios ado ments in which tl between the Welsh and Saxon 
is mentioned. Wr lvyvests that the pn neipal object of Offa’s Dyke 10 
prevent eattle-liftis but he does not even notice the ditheults that the steep 
side is next Wal f the Wel wi thrown to prevent the Mnelish 
carrying off their cattle Prof. Karle, on the other hand, brings forward evidene 
from the Saxon chro cles to sho that there Wa i patrol Service 
the Wi Ish border with stations at re hnlervals, that the 
rather a boundar line for them to from trespa a fortitiest i te 
thie clefe 

Dr. Mdwin Guest tpaperat Rhylon the northern termination of Offa’ 
Dyke, where he refer »the Book of Basinewerk, in whieh the word ** tert. 
reauedrt for the dyvke, and poimmts out that at 
appears also iV local names,’ 

Similar dvke re found inoother parts of England. For instance, Wan’ 
White] lof Andover, in Hampshire, across the 
elit of Wiltshire, and Bath to Bristol, a distance of about 50 miles. Thi 
dvke is said to valluim ane eo the fo <¢ on the north 
that it was net | kely that it could have been built Hy the Mercian Who Were on 


north ke which lias the losse, 
the 


Is One, 


= 
»= ‘ | 
‘ aé ] -4, | ‘ 
‘ | 
~ prot ‘ 
i Arche 


On Otters D 


me, Skeat says “ There is a place called Wansborough, 


pelt Wc nsburh in old hooks ; W odensborough. 
is clearly Woden’s Dyke; merely named after lim, just as 


in connection with the various names applied to Offa's 


he paper by Professor Earle, in Archacologia Caubreusis. 
if the dyke called Heyve Deytteh, Have Devtch, or Hof 
ht might be only a corruption of Offa's dy ke. While a 
it the other forms might refer to its being the dyke 
the two countries, Dr. Hoop 1] informs me that Offa’s 
“ally called Off Ditech. Whatever have been 
tx the idea of the off or far diteh, or that which 
dary. Professor Earle points out the rather remarkable 
of an extensive earthwork near Aynho, on the borders 
he one Avesditeh and the 
responding to ()ffa'’s Dyke and Wat's Dyke. 
hire Offa’s Dyke goes by the name of the Devil's Ditch. 


of conspicuous or artifieral objeets being referred 


rs of a past time. A natural rock table on the corner 


and the Klwy is called Bwrdd Arthur, while numerous 


wious kinds in| Wales and England are referred to the 
atl been sho (rene ral Pitt-Rivers 

rets credit for having thrown up mnumerable British 
er the country, in order from them to batter down some 
Caustic. And, when local tradition do not ah 
dykes are referred to his satanic majesty’s work; while 
punch bowls, and queerly perched rocks offered him a 


of Ofta became familiar, any earthwork Which hame 


orlyt mon be called after Offa. and pedantic writers would 
th the suggestion. Hwfa is a well-known Welsh 

isu strong cast le hear thie ivke south of Oswestry 

mible Chat a pre eXisting earthwork may ave got called 

do upon by Offa, or anywhere near Offa’s time, as the 


and Welsh territery. 


act is taken in under the Enelosures Act two things are 


common rights are detined, and a fence 1s Put to keep the 


- | | 
fie. 
With regard to the g 
n Woaltshire, which 3 
Wan's Dyke 
e build a street, and call it Victoria Street.” 
I]. that he fo 
Devteh. ch he tho 
| ‘ + | 
t thy ithern 
Oi part | 
\ I mire a 
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met we Dvtirvn 
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) \ li. ( \ 
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\ | 
Cat. \\ ‘ 
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1] 
Offa's D eafat was fi 
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eattle and sheep from straving bevond 
allotments, the other left Open, and arrangements are made 
or expense is divided amony those concerned. 


Having regard to the position and structure of Offa’s 1), ke. it is clear that 


mueh of it was well adapted for marking the te rritorial limits, and bounding the 
pasturage of a people who had flocks and herds which they wished to keep from 


straying beyond that limit. It would therefore be, at the time that name was 
riven to it, a to stop wandering, straying, or runawas cattle. 

When Inquiring about the ave of the similar d\ kes on the other side of 
Kneland, J asked Professor Skeat about the meaning of some of the names, Wat's 
Dyke and Fleam Dyke, for example; both of which he referred to Anglo-Saxon 
words meaning flight, wandering, straying. Wat as a man’s name, he sand, was 
only the short for Walter, and was Norman or Frankish and not Saxon at all; 
and vet if we insist that the whole of Offa’ 1), ke must have been thrown ly) Ih 
Offa, because of the name, we should also imfer that Wat's Dyke Was thrown tip) 
by some one of the name of Wat. 

Mr. Hurrell tells me that the stream which runs from Chronicle Hills, near 
Triplow, Was named Offa's Bourn: ana that the bridve which the 
near Foxton crosses it was known as Offa’ bridge: written Hoffer’s Bridge on 
the Ordnance Wiatp). The Rev. E. Conybeare, of Barrington, while confirming the 
recollection of Mr. Hurrell as to the bridge having been formerly called Offa's 
Bridge, adds the curious fact that not long ago a farmer named Heffer took the 
adjoining farm, and that the bridge is now commonly ealled Heffer’s Bridge. 

Mr. Conybeare also mentions that in St. [ves there is a small street leading 
down to the river and now ealled Offa Lane, but that in old) documents 
it is Offal Lane: which he interprets Off-fall from its position. Thus we 
find two sets of similar sounding words applied by the old Euglish speaking 
people to dykes like Offa’s Dyke in various parts of the country: Off Diteh, 
Hof Deyteh, Have Deyteh, Heyve Deyteh, Avesditeh; and Hwfa, Hofa, 
Hoffer, Offa, applied to various objects connected with them. In associa. 
tion with these we have Wat’s Dyke, Wattlebank, Wan’s 1), ke, and may We add 
Watling Street. 

If Offa, as recorded in the Brut,® made another dyke nearer to him, 1.7. Wat's 
1), ke, after the great devastation hy the Cymry in iS4, why was not the second 
one also traditionally connected with his name. Wan’s Dyke, from the analogy 


of Wansburh, as shown by Skeat, is probably Woden’s Dyke; and as we must 


‘ ‘ 


| \ bye cut 
by which the labour 
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On Offa's Duke. 


nfer that Woden made these, so we need not, on the strength of name, at any 


rate, infer that Offa made the others. 
The traditional names do not therefore seem to go for much, and when the 
act meaning and association of the words were lost, a similar sounding word, 
‘ith an obvious meaning, was commonly adopted, as the name of the ship-of-war 


Bellerophon ASS0INeS in the mouths of sailors several forms having an obvious 


Mriglish meaning, or as the mottoes and signs over hostelries have been modified 


inte words more intelligible to their frequenters. It does seem, therefore, pro- 


mible that these dykes were simply recognised by the early English folk as bounds 


beyond which eattle might not stray nor huntsmen wander; a view strengthened 


ny the fact that Offa’s 1), ke was known in Wales as / Tilt the Welsh form of 


It Wis not like a city boundary where people dwelt thickly On the inside of 


the walls. Probably there was no very dense population just along the dyke. 
Plenty of domestic eattle ranged over the low lands on the east and up the 
son the west, W here there were also rich hunting grounds. <A strong fence 


vallift 


to prevent the cattle straying beyond the limits arranged between two neigh- 


bouwrmny clans, and a well-marked boundary to warn the eager huntsman off from 


the ground claimed ny his powerful neighbour, would appear to have been a 


Inost natural thing to have made in any of these rough early ages, and most 
ential along a district which seems almost always to have been the border 


land between hostile races. The misunderstandings that might occur along a 
boundary not clearly marked by Some obvious feature have been recently exelle 


plitiedt ne the ditheulties which have arisen between the French and Germans 
ilony thi Ir new ly “le fined boundary lines of Klsass Lothringen. 
[ endeavoured to make out the form of Offa’s Dyke, which does not appear to 


ive had much attention paricl to it hitherto. It 


Dyke is a much stronger line of defence than Offa’s Dyke, but what struck 


has been observed before that 


was that there is now no fosse at all along a great part of Offa's 1)\ ke 


ere ait runs over rising ground. It seemed somewhat remarkable that if the 


the Was Ih some planes s strengthened by i fosse, as if for defence, such iti obvious 
addition would not have been made everywhere, especially when they were 
livving earth to form the vallum, considering that all along the dykes 


alre aly 


of Kast Angha, and in the case of most early earthworks there is a deep fosse, 


the earth from which, thrown up on the inside, forms the vallum, so that the 
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diteh Was next the enemy. There are exceptions, as in the case of the Trish 


raths, where the earth often seems to have been thrown up from the inside, and 


in some of the circular earthworks of the Lake district. 

Seeing, however, that the steep scarp was always turned towards Wales, and 
that, when there was a fosse, it also was on that side, [thought it possible that there 
may have been one along the whole line, but that it had got filled up by farming 
operations and nature; and therefore, with the permission and kind assistance of 
Sir George Osborne Morgan, | dug at the base of the vallum in one or two places 
near Brymbo, and examined it carefully in other parts of the line. Twas unable to 
make out that there ever had been a fosse at the bottom of the vallum where | 
examined it, but the brow of the lill seems to have been simply cut down on the 


side next Wales, and the material to have been thrown up to form the vallum thus 


where the dotted line represents the original form of the cround, It lity he 
that the fosse was further out and’ the vallum eut back in recent times, so that 


where I dug (*) was in reality under the vallum, the dotted line in fig. 2. repre- 


<enting the original form of the dyke and the hard line the present form after 
the portion (vy) had been thrown in to fill up the fosse (f), or perhaps spread 
over the land. But as far as I was able to go T found no traces of a fosse in 
those places where there is no fosse now seen. 

Now let us see whether the form of the ground along whieh it has been 
carried will throw any light on the subject. We are at once met with the faet that 
no military engineer would have adopted such a line of defence, whether he held the 
east or the west side of the dyke, It is sometimes carried obliquely along the sides 
of the hills, so that, as it runs down the west flank, for instanee, it is commande dL by 


the hill above it on the east and, as it crosses the valley and runs obliquely up 
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and enst slope of the hill bevond It, it is commanded from 


n near Caergwrle. We must not, however, press this point 


ent military engineers commonly carried their lines straight, 


+? 
‘ 
| 
‘ 
it 


’ 
noethened the weaker places double lines or OUTWOrKS., 


e line to be defended, about one hundred miles from the 


iar’ ot the Seve rr. along Which the dvke lias been 
nisly, for some seventy-five miles, is an objection to 


presents greater difficulties in the way 


ne-of-dlefence theory t lain ans other. It would be impossible 


the English were seattered all along the line a compact 
hitanvwhere, Besides, as has been shown, it is in many 
to the Wi Ish than to the Maglish. An earthwork like 
nuild, except where strongly defended, 
men, And ait would be easy enough to make a vay) for 
re being driven from England into Wales, 

ken for granted that Offa’s Dyke was made ly Offa and 
of Kisting features selected hy him and perhaps 


t of ta | irisdiction. Where the Wye formed the 


that he dug the channel of that river. 


early writers that Offa made or fixed some kind of 
Welsh frontier is admitted, it is assumed that it was 

of design and streneth is looked for 
But this is far from being the ease, Offa's Dyke is not 
long interrupted pieces, dying out just as do the East 


of run ina straight line along its whole course, but is 


more or tess stra elit dvkes inclined ut various angles to 
itely with the boundaries of the lowlands 
se ile ! of nn Wales having thr 


‘ 


doon it with one on which the margin of the mountain 
4 | eultural mab om w hich the arable districts are lis- 


Vhe boundary marvellousls in all three, 


neided with the most ancient tribal divisions ¢ and in facet 


P portions of it do coincide with the frontiers of the Ordovices 


r territories ean be defined. 
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boundary of Wales originally comeided with its physical or geological boundary 


as laid down In modern science—namely, the line of the rivers Severn and Dee. 


But this was soon overstepped by the Anglo-Saxon invaders, who vradually 
forced the Welsh further to the westward and established a new boundary at first 
indeterminate, but at length defined Offa's 1), ke,” but, he remarks, “the 
records of the treaty under which, and of the extraordinary means by which, 
Offa’s Dyke was constructed, have long since perished.” 

It does not appear that the Ly ke had been traced continuously from estuary to 
estuary by any of the earlier observers. From an examination of the ground we 
should infer that it never ean have existed in many of the places through which it 
must have run on the supposition of there ever having been a continuous line of 
demarcation of uniform character and strength constructed by Offa. There is ne 
reason Why it should have been artificially removed and all traces of it destroyed, 
and there are no natural operations Which can have obliterated it Ino most of the 
cases referred to. An Inpmense earthwork cannot have been entirely destroyed ith 
any incursion, and moreover the only historie notice of such a destruction refers it 
to the Southern Welsh® and leaves unexplained the Waps in the northern part of 
the dyke. With regard to much of the ground we may safely say that if there 
are no traces there now the dyke never did run there, 

Offa's Dyke cannot be followed to the sea at its northern extremity. A few 
remains of an ancient earthwork can be traced running in a south-easterly 
direction from half a mile to a mile along the south-west side of the road from 
Newmarket’ to) Liynhelig, and the name of the nearest farm, Bryn terfyn 
frmmus), may refer to this boundary, but it is a very different thing from the 
vreat fosse and agger which no cultivation has obliterated along the borderland 
further south im Denbighshire and Shropshire. 

The direction of this Newmarket boundary would take us by the entrenched 
position known as Bwrddyrhyfel (the Battle Board), and passing by many a 
tumulus would run on to Bryn-y-Cloddiau (the Hill of the Dykes), about one 
mule and a quarter north of Yseceifiog. 

Nothing is seen in the line of what is now called Offa’s Dyke anywhere near 


he seaboard of Flintshire.” Yet the country next north of where traces are last 
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hould infer, from an examination of the ground, that there never has been any 
Wn portant earthwort along that line of country. Traces of what is called Wat's 
Dyke, however, exist east of the Strand Fields at Holywell, and again im, and 
north-west of Wern Sirk. As a caution against inferring too much from such 
names as clawdd or terfyu, I point out that Tyddyn (loddiau is the name of a 
farm aoinile east of these earthworks, and there is a doubt as to whethe rthe word 
hould be cloddian or tlodion. Bryn-y-Cloddiau is another similar name about one 
anda third north of Yseeitiog. is used for any fence, and fers, 
mothe termination of anything, Nant-v-Flint, and the ravines and escarp- 
ments by Bryngarey,” seem to have been sufficient protection or mark without 


! earthworks, bb about three miles and a-half to the south-east ve again fine 


traces, ty verth remark that, although the farm close to the Soughton turnpike 
called Clawdd Offa, and onthe same dyke about one mile and a-half still further 
nith-east we have Bryn Offajand, close by, Llwyn Offa; these are allon Wat's Dv ke. 
Wat's Dyke How to be better marked, and nay be traced in a south. 
mith-east direction about one mile and a-half east of Mold In Hope as far as 
(Caerowrle. The brow of the wooded slope then served for and helped to obscure 
e Gwersyvllt Park’ and by Bradlevand Alwyn Bank’ it ean be 
followed tilat rests onthe British camp inthe bend of the Alwn ;* south of whien on 
the other de of the river we piel if up again and trace it more or less con- 
b Pentreclawdd near Rhuabon to Wynstay. 


Cunously enough where we should expect the strongest defences, viz., the en- 


rance to the fertile vale of Llangollen, we lose both dykes, and, when we find any 
dyke again, at looks like an independent earthwork flanking the strong entrench- 
entsof Old Oswestry on the north and on the south for about two miles and a-half, 
fter whieh we ee no more earthworks that can be referred to this line of defence, 
Thus we see that what we have been calling Wat’s Dyke and Offa's Dyke both 
erminate on the same latitude of Trefonen, and a single series of disconnected 
entrenchments referred to Offa runs from this south. 


The earthworks to which the name of Offa’s Dyke is generally applied are 
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first seen as pointed out above Pp. %) near Newmarket,’ after which there is 
nothing that can with any certainty be referred to it for some fifteen miles to the 
south-east ; but south of Treiddyn or Tryddyn a strong earthwork is seen, and 
from this point it can be traced by Nant-y-ffrith and over the hill west of Brymbe 
by Adwy'r Clawdd, between Minera and Wrexham,” and thence more or less con- 
tinuously Tanyelawdd, close to the calp known as Y Gardden, and so on West 
of Rhuabon. We pick it up again south of the River Dee as it flows out of the 
Vale of Llangollen into the low lying coal country on the east, and trace it south 
by Chirk Castle and Penyelawdd. 

From Chirk it may be followed south along the county boundary of Denbigh 
and Shropshire, south of Selattyn Hill, after which its course les a little east of 
south through the Welsh of Shropshire Trefarclawdd to Trefonen. Then 
there is a gap of two miles defended by the camp near Whitehaven.” On the 
south of the road to Llanyblodwel, on Crickheath Hill, another earthwork is seen 
running for about a mile south-south-west, and terminating im the strong 
entrenchments of Llanvinynech Hill. 

South of the River Vyrnwy' a long continuous dyke runs southerly by Llan- 
dysilio Four Crosses to the River Severn, on the east of which we find thi 
entrenchments of the Breidden, 

South of the Breidden® short interr ipted banks are seen in the general line of 
Offa's Dyke; and, extending from Buttington along the east side of the Severn 
to Moel-v-Mah, near Leighton Hall, it lonver earthwork which ends, its 
already shown to be frequently the case, in the entrenchments of that probabil 
British fortitied )) sition. The next earthworks referred to Offa commence about 
a quarter of a mile further east’ and can be traced south-south-west with litt! 
Interruption To tne youd the calip at Nant, 

When we come down to the country about Montgomery, dotted with tumul 


and with Calips, We might « xpect to find that Offa would, if Where, 


have made a strong rampart. There are traces of earthworks here on the line alon 
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which Offa pposed to have drawn his boundary, but they are interr ipted and 
obscure, and What is very important for the purposes of our enquiry there are here 


other lidar earth Works ‘| lite off the line of Offa's Dyke. It Ix supposed to run 
from the great torthy road thro at Montgomery, passing about a mile east ot the 
town by Brompton Ditches, the name denoting its occurrence here, and so two 
miles further to the south-south-east into the Cwm. But there it ends. Another 
ly Ke than agile in length runs across Kdenhope Hill to Mainstone, and 
there are traces of another crossing the hill by the camp on Upper Knuck. South 
of ere ds nothing that could hye referred to Offa's 1), ke for many a long mile, 

We tind in this district much evidence in support of the suggestion that Offa 
(id not make the vreat dy kes that ran along the eastern boundary of the country 
the Ordoviees, but that he only selected and appointed as limits these and 
other artificial and natural features whieh occur here and elsewhere at Intervals 
along the borders of Wales, possibly joming them up by lighter structures. For 
there are similar (l\ kes further west, such as the * lipper short diteh ™ and the 
‘lower short ditch? at either end of Bone-y-Saeson on the north-western borders 
of the Clan Forest, in the midst of a country covered with British camps and 
The implies that this Wiis contested Saxon or Knelish 
tunes also, but atois quite out of the line of Offa's Dyke, and the country near 
Vontvome ry Was evidently the scene of many a battle long before the time of 
Q)ttia. The Marrington Dingle, the precipices of the Corndon Hills, and the 
ridges of the Long ynd offered such fastnesses one behind the other, that it was 
likely that some strong line of defence would be required between them and the 


hills at the back ot Mont FOmNeCTY ana the gap through which the Camlad flows 


into the or the severn., The Romans recognised the importance of this 
position throwing up their at I tlos. 

When we have crossed the Camlad® we tind another bank passing Round Hall, 
which we follow south-south-east along the parliamentary boundary and on by 
Mellington Hall” and south and south-south-east to where it is Interrupted by the 
stream oat Upper Kdenhope. Thence oriuns Mainstone, takes a curious 


to under the tumulus on Hergan, and runs about one-third of a mile east’ of 
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the camp at Fron over Llanfair Hill, more than 1,400 feet above sea level, to 
Cwm Sannan Hill where its course is curiously irregular and interrupted. 

From this it runs down by Knighton,* where its course is somewhat obscure, 
but we pick it up again on the south and trace it, interrupted at Rhosymeirch,’ 
but recognisable over Hawthorn Hill and Furrow Hall, and from this traces can 
be followed south-south-west making straight for the camp known as Castle Ring, 
opposite which it bends and runs across to the south-south-east so as to cover the 
low ground between the camp and east end of Kvenjobb Hill thence we have to 
travel half a mile south-west to pick it up again when we find if running ina 
south-easterly direction to the Burva Bank British Camp on the borders of Radnor 


and Herefordshire. Half a mile south of this is an earthwork running round the 


. west and south of Herrock Hill, and this also is called Offa's Dyke. Krom this 

. point, on the strength of some small banks here and there, it is supposed to ran 

as far as Lyon's Hall,” now taking an outh-easterly course, 

Milman,® noticing the absence of any continuous rampart which could be 
referred to Offa at the southern end of the Loundary between England and Wales, 
remarks that, ‘The southern portion of the dyke accompanies and sometimes 
seems to coincide with the lower course of the Wye.” ut the fortified Posttlons 
along the cast bank of the Wye from Tintern to Chepstow are, like those common 

; all round the west coast, only defended promontories or slopes above a landing 

place, and have no connection with one another. No one would have thrown up 
such earthworks to repel the tribes on the other side of the Wye, who had the 
whole line of the riverto choose from, but they might have been useful in conflet 
between those who held the uplands and those who came up the river to attac! 

them. 

Ormerod, speaking of the earthworks near the mouth of the Wye, says 
that, “There are other lines defending the area,” enclosed by — them, 
namely, the lines of Offa’s 1), ke which skirt the Wye in ; 

) which lines Mr. Fosbroke (varying from received Opinion) has considered 

as communications between the Roman camps thrown out to cheek the Silures,” 


which must have * guarded the Trajectus in a most powerful force, and almost 


invincibly have protected the passage of the Severn through the numerou 
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arvisons which could have been collected against an enemy within a very few 
hours. A substructure by an earlier prince or nation is perfectly reconcileable 
ith Offa’s s ibsequent adaptation of these lines to his purposes ; and the pre- 
‘ding observations tend, in some points, rather to confirm than otherwise this 
theory of a vast advanced position between the rivers. But it must be remembered 
that no Roman remains have been discovered here (except the uninscribed altar 
ifrerwards mentioned from Madgetts), and the difficulties arising from such want 
f authentication increase in proportion to the scale of the settlement or station 
hich requires it. A Roman position defended on the sides towards the Wye by 
the lines attributed traditionally to Offa, and on the northern side by the earth- 
vorks at) Madgetts and the Chase Hills would be nearly co-extensive with the 
ntire parish of Tidenham, which contains about six thousand acres.” 

Those who support the view that the whole earthwork was constructed by 
Offa have to explain its unequal and interrupted character. It is not enough to 
ay, in explanation, that it has been destroyed by agricultural operations or rased 
yn some of the numerous incursions of the Welsh, for it is not so easy to obliterate 
(d] traces of an immense fosse and agger. [tis still a strong line of defence in 
ome places, While in other parts there is no evidence at all of the former exist- 
nee of such a rampart. In the old tribal times a small encroachment on a 
wighbour’s land was not worth while. There was plenty of room, and if they 
vent to War it was for supremacy over a princedom, But when large alien races 
elyaneced towards the borders of Wales it might well be that some ruler would 
foun up the disconnected entrenchments thrown up no one knows when, to check 
the border raids of the turbulent mountain tribes and to render cattle-lifting more 
difficult. What we have to do now is to try to work out the history of the 
successive earthwork builders; of those who strengthened a promontory by 
brilding a rampart across the isthmus; of those who protected a plateau hy 
throwing wp earthworks across the more accessible approaches; of those who 
fortified the whole of a hill top by running entrenchments all round, and doubling, 
trebling, or still further adding to them where the position was naturally less 
strong; of those who dug dykes across the whole front along which they con- 
sdered themselves most open or hable to attack. What we have to ask now is 
whether a great part of the rampart attributed to Offa, the most Important parts 
fowhich run along the eastern frontier of the Ordovices, might not have been 


onstructed in the time of that powerful and warlike tribe. These portions were 
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lines of defence probably thrown up across those districts where attacks wei 
most common and where the enemy could be conveniently watched and waited 
for. When, if ever, they were joined up and formed a continuous line from 
the estuary of the Dee to the Severn it could never have been intended to defend 
the whole line, but still it might be «a well-marked and probably stockaded 
boundary, to cross which implied violence and was a casus belli, 

Thus we see that the historical record of the dy ke being the work of Offa is 
untrustworthy, the nomenclature doubtful, and the archaeological evidence vil, 

Had the question been quite open we should probably have had ere this 
inuch evidence accumulated to show that the Romans made it, or the Romanised 
British, to keep off the turbulent hill tribes of Wales; or the early Britons them- 
selves in some part of the long periods during which the stronger races as they 
pushed forward from the south and east were driving the weaker inte the moun- 
tains,andthetribal divisions which Cvesar found here were being formed, consolidated, 
and defined. Archdeacon Williams* long avo sugvested that, whether the dyke wer 
pre-Roman, Roman, or Saxon, might be proved by an examination of the place 
where the Roman roads cross the dyke, of which there were five or six, viz. 
l, near Caer Gwrle; 2, near Clawdd Coch, at the foot of Llanymynech Hill; 
4, near Fordan; 4, near Kenchester (Magna); 5, near Chepstow; and 6, at 
the north end, where it crosses Sarn Hwlein. But these Roman roads cross on 
low ground, where the dyke is generally absent; so that no satisfactory evidenc: 
has been obtaimed on this point, 

Judging from the distribution of British and Roman camps, we should infer 
that it was along the line of Offa's Dyke that the strongest resistance had be 
offered to the advance of the Roman legions. ‘On the hill of Llanymynech, 
which adjoins the celebrated Offa's Dyke six miles south of Oswestry, the tide of 
Roman conquest had been stayed.” Ina paper on Saxon earthworks, by thy 


late H. H. Lines, there are the following suggestive remarks : 


Watt’s Dyke commences north of the camp of Llanymyneech, at two miles and « half east of 
Otfa’s Dyke, the great boundary of the kingdom of Mercia. It proceeds east of Oswestry to tli 
preat eal} called Old Oswestry, or Hendinas. At Grobow en it passes between two small 
at Bryn-y-Castell, and crosses the Dee two miles below Ruabon, and one mile east of Oftw 
Dyke. It then passes through Wynnstay Park, and about one mile bevond there is a place on 


the dyke called Pentreclawdd; this is exactly opposite a small round fort called Pen 
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en, on Offa’s Dyke. At this point Watt's Dvke begins to widen its space to two miles, as 
asses just outside to the west of Wrexham, and continues to widen up to the river Alyn, near 
ford, here there is a small trenehed fort on the dyke, and in the middle of the space 


ent another Gaer. It then passes between Caer Estvn and Caer Gwrle, which 


! i half aomile apart. Seon after it turns north-west to within a mile and a half 
Mold on the ast Here it Appears to overlap the termination of Otfia’s Dyke. nnd pussing to 


vest of N it terminates at Basingwerk Abbev ou the Dee near Holy we fourteen 
re Dyke is lost, after having ntinued its course nearly parallel to that 


Thus the entire length of Watt's Dyke ist venty-three miles, while that 


Oita ne Offa's Dyke extending forty-two miles south of the termination of 
Dy ke ne to Offa a line of of se venty-five miles 

(ny the enast ne ithin an range of one day’s march of these two Welsh dykes, we might 

certwin originating with the Saxon invaders, rut, alter a 

eXamination of the country an the east and south of the dvkes—that is on the Saxon 

find on the entire leneth of seventy-five miles, from Basingwerk on the Dee to Byford 

Wye, nine Roman eamps and ten others, which being without any indication of Roman work, 


beset down to that Briti-h. or Silurian, or Ordovieinn army against which the nine Roman 
reouire to net Phere is the same proportional equality if we continue the exami- 


from Sutton Walls eanp as far as the PDoward on the Wve. where the Roman 


nthe Silurian war to have entered on the real business of the campaign. In this 
‘ Rowminn fil | ‘ elit Silurian with loubted Savon 
the characteristics of high enastellated mounds. Of one of the above Silurian 


ope, that oot Wall Hills, near Tedbury, there can be no doubt that it shows extensive Toman 


and this exactly equalises the relative number of camps, as Wall Hills must have belonged 
Tl restit is that Wwe tind el ele arly he 
to ¢ It there was this equality of power as indicated in these thirty-six 
iil ‘ | tye or ost! meholds whieh (tha would juire to Carrison 
on ities leer he found them on the old to 
| Is wt ed thie Wi. eveh atter thy \ had Lee | ly the Romans 


lt the author of that lial hot been hampered hy the NECESSITY of 


rong the eonstruetion of the great earthwork to Offa, how much simpler to 


ted in explanation that Offa found in the old) Cambrian dy kes a 
cession of boundarie It ady to bis hand, and utilised them as thes Tied also 
ve Deen utilised in the time of the Romans, Whose Camps, faced hy British 
= alone the whole frontier, tell more clearly than history or tradition that 
re was something here which long held in check the military power of Rome. 
Mr. W. Trevor Parkins read a paper at Wrexham on Offa's Dyke and Wat's 
In Whe he gives some further details and references to various notices 


dykes, and refers to the discovery at ffrith of Roman remains con- 
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tiguous to Offa's Dyke, and in such a position that they must necessarily have been 
deposited there before it was constructed, These specimens have unfortunate!) 
scattered and most of them lost,and it is now difficult to obtain any trustworthy infor 
mation as to the exact position or the circumstances under which thes were found, 

I went to the spot and found the man who built the cottages close to the 


dy ke, and with him and two other men dug in the gardens at the back w! 


cre 
some of the material excavated in digging the foundations had been thrown, and 
[ also examined the sides of the two streams which were cutting Into another 
heap of rubbish from the same spot, There were ereat masses of conerete and 
Roman tiles and bricks. To saw no coins or any other objects that would exactly 
fix the date, and the evidence was altogether most unsatisfactory, Still |b had no 
doubt that Roman remains had been dag up there, but [ could not learn that aay 
of these objects had been dug up under the rampart. On the contrary, all the 
evidence that T ecould eolleet on the prot ent to show that they were found near 
or in the surface of the dyke but not under it. Just as in the case of the Devil's 
1), ke, Which vas cut through thie from Cambridge to nhiall, 
saw the fresh cutting and noticed m thi Roman rubbish pits and interments along 
the top of euttines adjoming the dvke, but though the original surface sou wa 
Clearly seen at the base of the artificial wever there were no Roman remai 
found along that line. A portion of ian amphora and the bones of a horse were 
found at an inconsiderable depth from the surface of the dyke itself. These 
were probably buried in it, or thrown iy) with earth on to a pre-existing d\ ke to 
strengthen it in later, perhaps in Roman times. In this case the probability that 
these dykes were in existence when Ostorius marched against the leent in the third 
century \.0., has been well argued by Professor Ridgeway.” Had the exeavation 
heen carris on iN Cambridgeshire in the same Wily ws were those nt Nanty ffrith 
we should probably lave had some story told of Roman remains under the original 
earthworks. 

In the first half of the eighth cent iy Procopins wrote his histories andl 
incorporated such r ographical Information as he could As there was 
considerable intercourse between Gaul and Britain he introduces <orme notice of 


that island in his work de Pelle Goth 


| ith S. vi. 22 

t ived a letter from a J f the Societ Ihe | \ 
ifter he ‘ he e of this me yy vine 
vhiel Offa's Dyke. nea I, 

/ 20), Niel 


On Otis Dake. 

The people who in old time lived in this island of Britain built a great wall which cut 
Om a ee iderable portion or at. On either side of this wall the land, the climate, ancl 
everything a different. For the district to the east of the wall enjoys a healthy climate. 
ch ging with the moderately warm in summer and cool in winter. It i> 
thickly inhalited by people whe live in the same way as other folk. Trees also flourish and 
bring forth their fruit in due season, and the field crops grow and are in no way inferior to 
those of other districts ; moreover it appears that the district can boast of never failing 

But ont west of the wall everything is quite the Opposite ; so that. forsooth, it 1. 
ny t f a man to live there for half-an-hour. Vipers and snakes innumerable aud 
evel of Ww beast share the possession of that COUNErS between them and, Ww hat Is 
Host marve is, the natives that if anv man Crosses the wall aud enters the district 
bevond at, he immediately dies, being quite unable to withstand the pestilential climate which 
prevails th mid that any beasts that wander in there straightway meet their death, 


Whatever value we may attach to this description, we may, [ think, assume 
that the geographer Procopius had heard a graphie account from merchants and 
travellers, probably mixed up with still extant accounts from the time of the 
Roman occupation, of some kind of wall forming a boundary between two very 
distinct and dissimilar parts of the island, and it is noteworthy that he refers it 
fo an ancient prehistoric people, and Says nothing about its running from sea to 
Seu, Now, as we know that there are several dykes of unknown age in Britain, 
let us inquire to whieli of them his description will best apply, and whether the 
more fabulous parts of his story may not be explained by reference to local features 
and traditions. 

No part of Offa's 1)\ ke was then believed to be of earlier date than the time of 
Procopius, Procopius was therefore supposed to refer to the other wall whieh 
crosses the island from sea to sea, namely that known as the Wall of Severus, the 
nore northern wallof Antonius being out of the question, and no difference of date 
and origin having been vet suggested® between the Picts’ Wall or earthworks known 
asthe Vallum,” between the Tyne and Solway, and the Roman Wall of masonry 
knownas the Murus,” which runs nearly parallel to it along its whole length. Now 
Procopius speaks of the wall as running north and south. This is true of Offa's 
Dyke but not of any of the great northern dykes. And, even if we allow for such 
a difference of orientation in the ancient vreouraphers as would make Seotland 
extend to the east of North Britain, that would place the wild or Caledonian side 


on the east of the wall and not, as Procopins says, on the west. Besides we must 


| 
a lage BR ix 185, ‘uw A adede 


On Offa's 


remember that we have little evidence of what even Ptolemy's own maps were 
like save some medieval sketches of what it Wiis inferred from liis statement of 
longitude, ete. thes must have been. Perhaps this very description by Procopius 
helped to make the early geographers twist Caledonia round into an east and west 
position, 

Procopius describes the country on one side of it as rich and well-watered, 
with crops and praductive fruit trees, while that on the other side was just the 
contrary, There is no such difference between the distriets on either side of the 
wall of Severus, which runs across an undulating country very similar along the 
whole line. But, if he is comparing the rich Cheshire plains and the fertile valley 
of the Severn on the east side with the rough scars and barren hills of Wales on 
the west, the description applies very well. 

He says that the country on the east of the boundary wall was thickly inhab- 
ited by people who lived comfortably like the country folk with whom Procopius 
and his friends were familiar: there was nothing exceptional about their houses 
But it was dangerous to cross the borders into the COUnEES of the 


or them. 
If he did so his life was not worth 


Ordovices, or other fierce tribes of Wales. 
half an hour's purchase, Procopius having just said that the western area was 
full of wild beasts, then makes a quite contradictory statement about pestilential 
vapours Which kill man or beast that ventures over the boundary. This 
could not apply to any of the dykes, nor indeed to any part of Britain, and 
may be much more easily explained by reference to the tradition that 
there was a well defined boundary between Wales and England, and that 
anyone who crossed that into the strangers’ land was instantly put to death. 
In Montgomeryshire Collections® we vead, ** Near to this site, and alongside of 
Offa’s Dyke, is a field called ‘Erw Brock Pen,’ or the- gallows field, where in 
Saxon times, the Englishman passing over the boundary line was hanged, and 
the Welshman committing the same offence was mercilessly deprived of his right 
hand; and we read in Speed (Radnorshire), “ By Egbert the monarch was a 
law made, that it should be present death for the Welsh to pass over Offa's Ditch.” 
This tradition may be of any antiquity and have been incorporated into Kuglish 
history at any time, and it is probable enough that severe measures, more or less 
legalised, prevailed at many different periods along that fiercely contested frontier, 

There is also an easy explanation of his statements as to the prevalence of 
for wolves and bears were driven into the hills by the 


wild beasts, vipers, ete. : 
They held their own throughout 


advance of settled oce ipation of the lowlands. 


(‘f N brian Tra Her, (su de. p. 


he 


}~ On Offs 

Britain till long after the time of Procopius, but must have been always more 

n the mountain districts. Beavers still lingered in Wales. till the 

eleventh century. The story of the Afane runs through all Welsh medieval 

lecend. Vipers are still very common all along our west coasts, and on the warm 

i] bound the eastern margin of Wiles ana Devonshire. There 
therefore to be sufficient reason to ask fora re-consideration of the age of 


Offa's Dyke, to ask whether the evidence of Procopius is not as good as that of 
the cles, whether the Roman and British marshalled along the 
frontier do not make it more probable that the long lines of earthwork, carried 

eral lone the hall fronts and across the valley belonged to the 
deters e systems of the Britons, or even of the Romans, or of the Romanised 
British, rather than that they were the work of the Saxons who, except in 


have left hardly a wall or a potsherd to tell of their former 


keteh, whieh os necessarily vers incomplete, will, at any rate, | hope, 
itherent doubt On the recerved theory to call for more careful examination 
of all the earthworks along the borders of Wales: not merely a search for traces 
of banks along the supposed line of Offa’s Dyke, but an attempt to group the 
eral parts of that which has been referred to Offa according to their construc. 
tion and association with other similar works in each area; and further, to 
ivgest the attempt to diseriminate between the original earthworks thrown up 
for defensive purposes and banks which may have been thrown up in later times 
to connect those isolated entrenchments, and form visible easily-defined 


inelary. 
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Fercvsox, Bsq., MA, LLM, Chancellor of Carlisle; and of La 


ashire North-of-the-Sands, by We Swainsos Cowren, Esq., 


INTRODUCTION 


By R.S. Feravsox, Esy., M.A., LL.M., 


T wave the honour to lay before the Society an archaeological survey im whieh 
will be found the prinempal and most of the minor archaeologieal ciscoveries 


which have been made im Cumberland. Westmorland, and Laneashire North-of- 


f Carlisle and the parish of Alston, 


the-Sands, in other words in the « cese of 

which though in the county of Cumberland is not in the diocese of Carlisle. "The 
Survey Is the model of tl ible inves ot our 
Payne, printed i vith one or two deviation which 
venture to think dmprovements. tance, arranging the "Popographiea! 
Jndex in three columns instead of fo Tore space the three lett, 
While the duty done by the aly irom Mr, Payne's econd Colum) 
discharged appropy ite Cross-henadi In the first Column, that 
*¢ Locality,” I have given, after the mame of a place, the references to thie quarter 
or should be marked. The labour | this no light work, and the rier 
turning over and over o mie | d fifty of these eots ent 
siderable fatigue 1} onee dor to the 
Kirkland, ato onee define and differentiate themselyve Lo a trance t 
the help given by this notation ible, but even a Cumberta 

be excused if | lon t kre ( re to look for Belmont, ie he 


Carling Knott, Dunwall 


Read April 25, 
i 
Wallocht Castle, ete. or a Westmorland man for Crawdundls 
rhe 


} 
‘ 
ral 
~ 
‘ 


i ( Ot | ne or two cases it has 

tc) they the half of the sheet, 

nation can be got than the 

The difficulties general Vo oarise mm the case of 
ded in the county histories of the last ce ntury, but 

the vreat enclosures of commons at the end of 

century. In other respeets the lines laid down in the 
Payvoes Introduetion have been followed, but there are 


thie implements to record. Neolith implements 


| it met thie map. Phe greater sign 
Is us a Roman town or Calnyp, 
t for foundations, coms, miscellaneous 
proved impossible to mark every single cairn; in some 


ted in numbers. A survey of the British settle- 

by our | Vir. ie W.. 1), mond for the Cumber! mid 
rian ane Archaeologica! shows between three 
oa Very limited space. Many cairns and barrows that 
\ only place Hames, such iis Latterbarrow, 

not ineluded in the topographical index, they wall 

no the teld mames of the district are taken in hand, a 


cCotmmplement rather, as it seems to me, to such an 


or of Anglo-Saxon,” have substituted 


the counties dealt with in this survey meludes very little 
Norse, and Danish remains. 

tiie various classes may be open to eritieism, and may 
ith another, but many of the remains indexed are 
ty hustories of the last century and have since perished 

which have already beet mentioned, Phe 
t mit and knowl due, were men of 
to earchning aacent records, butain the 

t The ‘ They accepted 

hoolmaster supplied, and printed it without 
( I} 

(rn i 


N. 27 and o 
| f Mr. ; 
Beith 
| iit il 
Westy 
Chest, ete. These 
("54 rye its t! 
for Mr. Pays 
Anelo-Sa Il, t i 
the closet | the des 
|) ( 


Nurcey of ¢ erland and Westmorland. 


further inquiry, or without even visiting the place. Now that the remains have 
themselves perished, it is impossible to verify or to contradict the accounts. In 
other cases, where the remains do exist, a free use of the spade would probably 
help to mary corrections, and would prove that many sites put down as Post- 
Roman or oman had heen occupied at far earher periods, Howe ver, let each 
student of this survey turn up the references and judge for himself, 

I have included in the index a few remains (three or four) which are not 
archaeological remains in the usual sense, but the Ordnance surveyors have 
marked them * tumul,” whereas the s prac lists proved them to be mere eskers or 
gravel knobs ; the corrections are wort! recordimyg. 

It would, PT think, be out of place to burden this introduction, in addition 
to the Topographical Index, with a s inves of the archaeological remains 
Cumberland, Westmorland, and Lancashire North-of-the-Sands, or to vo inte 
the vexed question of the tenth iter. The first lhave, for Cumberland, done 
elsewhere ;° the second | decline to do. The Great Barrier of Hadrian, with 
its Camps and roads, is a feature peculiar to Cumberland and to Northumberland, 
and its interest and importance overshadow all other archaeological remains in 
the distriet. Attention should be drawn to the elaborate system of roads and 
camps by which reinforcements could be rapidly brought up to any menaced part 
of the Roman territory. The proposed excavations at Hardknott Castle may 
possibly throw light upon the Roman topography of Cumberland and create an 
interest which may lead to the still more important work of excavating the camp 
at Old Carlisle near Wigton, A survey of the unenclosed fells in’ Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, such as friend Mr. David Chiristison, M.D., F.S.A., Scot., 
has been making in several counties in Scotland,” would bring to knowledge many 
unknown hill forts snd settlements. 

I may mention that in the case of the county of Cumberland, | have marked 
on my set of the O-ineh Ordnance Map all the archaeological remains a cifted in 
the Topographieal Index, using the same symbols as on the map given herewith 
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Locality Nature of Discovery Where Re ed 
Pre-Romar 
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constructed sluice-gate im the city wall. The svstem of draimage has been planned 
and possibly model will be made of the gate. 


The account of these discoveries, tovether with those in Jusula and in 


the land north of the baths wall form the substance of a report to be communi- 


cated to the Society at a later date. In the present paper it 1s proposed to deal 


only with the explorations conducted in IV., V. and VI. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF THE FORUM AND BASILICA. 


In describing the discoveries of the past season, it will be best to begin with 
fnsida AN., that which contains the formu and basilica of the Roman city. 

Between the Vears and 1873, the Rev. J. G. Jovee, F’.S.A., whose 
explorations at Silchester are well known, excavated the buildings constituting 
this group, and gave an account of his discoveries in papers contributed to 

But tis account, although an admirable and important contribution to our 
Knowledge of the site, was not of a sufficiently detailed character, as to the 
different structures, to entirely satisfy the requirements of the present time. 
The minor objects of antiquity received, perhaps, somewhat undue attention, and 
<o little value was placed on the architectural remains of both forum and basilica, 
that they were for the most part lett hy their discoverer to perish from exposure 
to rain and frost on the spot where they were turned up In the exeavations. No 
adequate plans were published of the buildings, nor were sufficient illustrations 
viven of their remains, 

Under such circumstances it has been deemed advisable to properly plan the 
hasilien and formic, Whose foundations, left exposed since their discovery five and 
twenty years ago, are becoming less and less distinct year by vear, and also to 
gather tovether the architectural fragments still visible, unhappily far too few, 
and place them with the other collections at Reading, thus rendering them easily 
available for study. 

The results of our work on this portion of the city have now to be described. 
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The forum and hasilica OCCUPY, as lias been sad, the greater portion of 


IV. (See plan, Plate XLE.) A Space feet wide 386 feet long les to the 
north of the compact mass of buildings, and between it and a street on the 


south is a similar space of the same le noth but 12S feet wide. On the east a 


third space occurs, with a length of 278 feet and a width of 76 feet, divided 
from Jusule Ve. and VI. by a street running north and south. On the west side, 
the hasiiea and its dependencies abut on the great main street ranning from thi 
north to the south gate. 


The for wi proper consists of an (rye nb area about 142 feet long from north 
to south, Iy\ 150 feet wide from east to west. On three sides, north, east, and 


south, this area is dined by ambulatories; the west side is bounded by the 


ll of the hasilica, and here the ambulatory is 


Wanting. Behine the 
latories, and sheltered by them, hes a line of chambers, mostly rectanevular wp 


plan, but with some amongst them notably differing from that form. External 


to all oecurs another ambulatory, which surrounds not only the forwin but the 


hasiliea and its dependencies also, being broken, perhaps, by the projection of the 


north and south ends of the latter building. Thus it will be seen that the variou 
offices and chambers of the formm lie between two lines of ambulatories, an inner 
and an outer one. 

presumably, supported columy 


The roots of these ambulatories were, 


Thi sleeper or fo indation walls to uphold ich SUpport: eXist, and the bases of 


co] have heen fo ined. ich a Wal le placed thie wills, 


Que of these, an Attie base, discovered on the line of the 


thi outer ambulatory close to thie horthli-e angie of 


Plate ¥ fig. 3, and Plate AAALA. fier, 125. Although lving hear of 


hat ilica. I~ fier ired| 


position on the wall), it was not fu, A fragment of a Dorie 
found in the forvm, which, from the agreement of its size with its base on 
have belonged to one of the colum of the ambulatory IS alse fiy read 
P| te XXXVII. fie. Ze Pieces of drums fitting these bas have been dag i}? 
thy forum. 

ll of the colonnade of the ambulatory, though traced in 


Che foundation wal 


entire circuit, is now in great part buried under the foot of the spoil heaps throws 
lip in the excavation of the forwim, But thie supporting rubble foundation for the 
columns of the inner ambulatory that formed the boundary of the open area ha 
rem ined uncovered since it was first ci otit. 


\ careful examination of this wall on the north and south sides of the fornn 


S inches from centre to centre there wer 


area showed that at intervals of 14 feet 


; 
“ 


1? hire ae this ite ‘ thie at Nileheste vy Hats, in 


either masses of ashlar lying upon and built into it, or gaps in its surface, now 
filled with earth, from whieh similar ashlar work had been extracted. 
nference from these facets was, that the masses of stone with 


The natural 


the alternating 
howed the place s wh 


once stood the columns forming the colonnade 
he north and south ambulatories. If, the refore, 1} feet 


representing the distance from centre to centre of the columns, and the 


diameter of the shafts at foot TO) mehes 


. 
inches be 


or | foot 1] Inches as the 


diameters will be the result. 


a between the pomts of SUp port Was far too wide to be bridged 
) tone orehitra ex, and the conclusion ime vitably follows that these were of 
a ell as the other portion of the entablature supported thr Mi. 
Irregular In hich these columns are set out in relation to the 
of the Diildings behind them is noteworthy of remark, but classical 
examples be found whieh the dispositions are almost as irregular. It is 
ble that the ambulatory of the forum was rebuilt at a late date, as 
rac ts of the bases of large columns with mortar adhe ring to them, such as 
right bave adorned the principal gateway, were dug out from the rubbish of the 
foundation walls (Plate tiv, 15). 
The herght of the columns, including base, shaft, and capital, could scarcely 
have been le than 15 feet 6 inches. The width of the inner ambulatories 
is 16 feet The outer ambulatories had an average width of 12 feet 6 inches, 
but th nbulaten which lines the great street on the west was 15.) feet 
wile 

The eolun mothe inner amb tlatorie 28 has been noticed, stood on Massive 
tone hich rested on or were partly incorporated with the rubble supporting 

| of these stones towards the Open area formed a curb, 

1 Were jomned tovether ly other Stones, making the curb oa contimuous 
W to imehes in depth towards that area. certain number of these 
curb stor ire: | ! in the south ambulatory where perhaps one is still sil 
he tl rat thie mibulatores was doubtless laid flush with the curb stones, which 


|] probability this floor was of brick, or laid with 


! . 
, for there still remains at the west end of the north ambulatory 
trie ( ent fase, Klsew hi re. both the 


ambulatories and in the chambers, 
nota Vestive of Hooring 


Hitherto the deseription given has had reference more particularly to the 
inner north and south ambulatorie Be but that forming the east side requires 


peel tl notice, It is loriare rthan the other tWo, and its colonnade was con 


I 


howed as a border to it. [n 


cated ly the insertion of some. structure of the deseription ofa triumphal arch, 
forming the main entrance into the area of the forma. A massive substructure 
of rubble conerete 41 feet long and 5 feet wide breaks the line of this tines 
colonnade, and a similar mass feet long » feet wide, ranging with it, 
interrupts the outer one, These masses of foundation are not placed in othe 
centre of this side of the Je ity but about 5 feet to the south. This divergence 
from the Wiis probably caused an enclosure to 
the main entrance to the direction of a re street Which ran im a strait 
line yp to this proitat from the east gate. 

A is vestibule appears to have been constructed between these 


of foundation, brite rrupting the line of chambers lying tweet the 


tories, If it was adorned with columns, which ts possible (for the base of ome ot 
Simpler character than those already mentioned was dug up 
have formed with the gatewavs a handsome entrance to the for 

Conjecture as to the s rstructure the masses of Concrete on 


the line of the col minade of the immer amibulate would be redler, Scorn ort ol 
hint is afforded In certain footings attached to the outer foundation, whieh seem 
to imply that the gateway erecte d here, facing down one of the pres pt treet 
of the city, some architectural pore ter aris, and was decorated wath colin 


and other features. A base of Attic character, evidently ly attached te a 


wall, and showing Or a haft 2 feet S inehes im diameter, thie 
(Plate fier, 12). lt have formed a part of thi mateway, lor at 
was too small to have been one of the colum; from the basilica. Nor it 
inpossible that the most rfeet of the Dorie capital nearthed Mir. Joven 
at the south gate of the city and figured in our first report on Sulehester 
have served iis the capital ome shaft de orating this entrance. It tit 
heen used as the capital of some half-column, and did not belong to the south 
‘rate, Where it was found vith other areliut al fragment 

Yo return for a moment to the plan P the inner east amb latory, the colon. 
nade of which was Interrupted by one ol the vatewa : from the massive founeia- 
tions of the latter to the southern end all tha tore Which ones ipoportedd the 
columns have swe pt away, but bet wee nthe gateway and thie north ened 
occur three heavy masses of ashlar of different form . lving at regular interval 
upon the line of the foundation wall. They have scarcely the appearance of sup- 
ports to columns, and if the spacing of 1 ese latter Was‘arranyved in some different 


Erearations on the site of th Rowe ry oat Nilvhester, Hants, in 
a { 


| 


Wit! from that « mnploved in the north and south colonnade S, it might be surmised 
that these fragments of ashlar formed the groundwork of pedestals of statues or 
other montuments, and that the largest and most northern of the three might he 
the remains of steps to a tribune in the north-east corner of the form area. But 
all here is a matter of conjecture, 

The for area Was trenched but hot excavated hy Mr. Jovee, who regretted 
that he could not entirely clear it. At the same time he noted that his trenches 
revealed nothing of interest. A considerable portion of this area was examined 
ast vear with the hope of fir ding fragments of Inscription P and the pedestals or 
remains of statues, and also to ascertain the method of drainage. In both 
Instances that hope was not fulfilled, though some curious faets came to leht. 
No remains of statues or inseriptions were found, nor any gutter stones or drains 
along the lines of the colonnade. The trenches, however, showed that the whole 
area, like the streets, had been covered by a mass of gravel over 2. feet in 
thickme Whose Upper from to 12 inches below the floors of the 

rrounding aml ilatories, Beneath this crave Was a mortar hed inches thick. 
It seemed as if there had been an intention to floor the area in a more solid 


manner than it was found possible afterwards to carry out. This fact May partly 


ount for the barrenness of the soil in objects of interest. The surface laver, 
t feet thic overlying the gravel was full of of brick, but contained 
carcely anything else. Two pits or wells were found in the area. One near the 


north-east a rie, about 15 feet ce ep, appeared to have been stemmed with flints, 
mit this could not be aseertained with accuracy. Many flints were found in the 
bottom, also a fragment or two of coarse pottery, an iron. xf lis, and some bones, 


pranmecip ily ot doe. tho ror} there were some of sheep, and one of pig. 


niddle of the area, It had the sane 


The econd pout was not far from the 


depth as the first and eomed to contain traces of wooden framing. The only 


( rj I nel im at were two jaw-bone s of an ox. It is evident that these pits 
could have bees nk only at the latest period of the city’s existence, when the 
Wis probally alread ina ruined condition. 


Whatever the method of drainage lat have been (and on this point Mr. Jovee 
l no wtormation mor ~ lhe record any cover Sis there Was ho doubt 

e manner in which the water was carried awiais from the area, A depres- 
in the ground between the foundations of the cate Wavs on the east side of 

the fo indicated the presence of a drain at this Spot. Excavation showed that 
its course to the street outside lay in the centre line of the gateways, and that it 


terminated in the roadway just in front of the great entrance. This termination 
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Eecavatious on the site of the Roman city at Sdehester, Hants, 


was formed by a large stone* having in it a rudely cut semi-cireular hole 15 inches 
high and 17) inches wide, slightly splayed inwards, The drain coming from the 
formm area and ending in this manner was 2 feet 9 inches square, and formed of 
massive stones of varying dimensions. From the measurements given it will be 
seen that it was of considerable capacity. Its depth from the floor of the ambu- 
latory above was 5 feet 5 inches. 

Outside the stone with the semi-circular aperture in it the drain was continued 
down the street running eastwards from the jorvm as a trench in the roadway, 
roughly 2 feet deep and of the same width. When found this trench was filled 
with loose stones and rubbish. This seems to point tothe fact that the actual 
drain was of wood, which has long since perished. It was traced, with the street 
in which it ran, as far as the hedge of the pasture land east of the forwiu. 
Similar trenches have been noticed running down the middle of other streets, and 
this is apparently the only sVstem of drainage « Inploved In the city. 

Before passing to other matters it lity be noted that the base of the column 
(Plate XNXAIX. fig. 14) was found lying loose in the soil, near the head of the 
stone drain. 

Having deseribed the ared, the gateway =, and the ambulatories of the fon Hint, it 
is Necessary HOW to deal with the ranges of buildings lying between the ambu- 
latories, A reference to the plan (Plate NL.) will show that these ranges" are 
divided by cross walls into a number of chambers, for the most part rectangular, 
On the south side, however, are two apsidal chambers alternating with square 
ones. The eastern of the two has a width of 25 feet 3 inches; the western is a 
foot broader, and both are 27 feet deep. What were these chambers ¥ Krom the 
position they occupy it does not seem likely that they were temples, It is more 
probable that, with the three square rooms with which they alternate they were 
used by the governing body of the city as offices of some sort, or courts connected 
with the forwm. 

A more interesting question is, What were these apsidal chambers like when 
complete 

To form any clear idea of their original state the method of lighting them 
must be determined. This once settled, all else will follow. 

The fragments of the columns of the ambulatories indicate for them a height 


of about 15 feet 6 inches, and a definite measurement gives the width of the inner 


a This stone was 3 feet 6 inches wide, 2 feet 9 inches hi rh, and 6 feet 3 ine hes thick 


» These ranges of chambers are 3] feet, 29 feet 6 inches, and 42 feet 6 inches wide on the noy th, 


east, and south sides Pes per tively. 


Bile of this Ro won citi at Nilehester, Hats, 1892. 
Wiviulatorsy at 19 feet from the wall to the curbstone of the area. the measure- 


ment of the outer ambulatories being somewhat less, So grent u width would 
it impossible to light the chambers in question in any adequate way 


from the ambulatory, even slpposing that thes opened widely pon it. The 


e therefore suggests itself of their being lighted from above, and 


flie Wa dome thi now to be considered. 
Taking the height of the ambulatory columns, and adding as much to it as 
fora or entablature and for the slope of the root, a 


height of more than 26 feet will be the result, and this before room for window 
opening can be obtamed, If Space for these latter be added the ceilings of the 


raisedl to height quite dispr portionate to thei known 


Vora, a reterence to thie plan will show that the aXes of the chambers IN 


ndicular to the sory “area, their being at the end Opposite 


(| a 
to that ares. The semi-domes of the apses, the herrht of the roof line of the 
outer ambulatory ancl thie abutment of the root of the adjoiming chambers Cust 
nil est, render it imposs ble to place windows on any side except the north, ana 
root to the ambulatory would the Wit). 
MEF" 
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width and breadth. 
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Taking all these obstacles into account, it will be found that one course only 
is open by which they may be overcome, and that is by giving the inner ambu- 
latory a terraced roof. (See section, fig. 1.) The apsidal chambers would) then 
present gables to the forum with, possibly, semi-cireular windows in’ them 
following the line of the vaults, for it is presumed that the chambers would be 
vaulted. The alternating rectangular rooms were roofed in a line parallel to the 
ambulatories, and would be lighted by square openings looking upon the terraced 
roof of the inner ambulatory. They would probably be filled with wooden frames 
to contain the glazing, after the usual fashion, certainly for important buildings 
during the Romano-British period. [It has been thought advisable to go inte 
some detail on the question of lighting as it is one having an Huportant bearing 
ona large class of buildings in Britain from the first to the fifth century. 

The ranges of building constituting the north and east sides of the forwa, with 
some exceptions, are cut up into Spaces nearly square in form, the largest of which 
measures 22 feet Yinches by 24 feet LO inches. It is quite possible that these 
were shops.” Their discoverer, Mr. Joyce, not only called them so, but endeavoured 
to identify the trade carried on in each Ih) the objects dug up in them, 

Without going as far as this, but granting the probability of these enclosures 
being shops, the difficulty of lighting them, as with the offices or courts, again 
arises. This difficulty is not, however, so great as on the south side, for it is quite 
probable that the shops fronted both ambulatories, and thas had a through light, 
The shops at the north-east and south-east corners could, according to the plan, 
only open on the outer ambulatory. 

It ix conceivable that there was an upper story throughout to serve for storage 
or dwelling-places to the proprietors, The rooms in this story would be lit In 
grated and shuttered openings looking on to the terraced roof of the inner 
ambulatory, and access to them would be obtained hy wooden stairs from the 
shops below. The shop fronts in the ambulatories possibly generally resembled 
the well-known examples in Pompei and Rome; but from existing indications 
were perhaps more of the same character as the shops to be seen in the ruins of 
the little forvwin of the Montenegrin town of Doclea,” with masoury counters 
ranging in the same line with the general face of the ambulatories, and showing 
at one end a narrow yap for entrance. 

® From the few hitherto found in the city, it might be conjectured that thes mw 1 bi 
well supplied with shops, more so than in towns where they constitute a more marked feature thar 


they do at Calleva 


See a paper by M. Ch. Buls, in Annales d de 
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It should be noted that the walls of all three ranges of buildings were of flint 
rubble bonded with brick, and varying in thickness from 2 feet 3 inches to 3 feet 
7 inches. They were quite capable of sustaining an upper story, as well as the 
heavy roof, which was covered either by large Roman tiles or hexagonal stone 
slabs. The roofs in all probability, on all three sides, showed a continuous ridge, 
broken only Iyy the vateways and the cables of the apsidal chambers, and coin- 
ciding in height with the aisle roof of the Las‘/ica, against which they abutted at 
its north and south ends. 

In the centre of the northern range one of the square chambers is divided hy a 
cross Wall, and has a recess in the west wall of each division. The northern recess 
was 5% feet wide and 2 feet 5 inches deep; the southern, 6 feet 5 inches wide, 
with the same depth as the other. 

The next compartment to the west of this is more than half filled by an apse 
1 feet 4 inches deep and 23 feet wide, opening on the inner ambulatory. The 
foundation wall crossing this opening is of sufficient width to have supported 
columns, as large as those of the colonnades, to uphold the architrave bridging 
the opening. This apse, if it was roofed by a semi-dome, may have been lighted 
from above, much in the same manner as the two apsidal chambers on the opposite 
sidle, It May, howeve have been covered by a flat ceiling, but if sO the arrange. 
ment would have been both ugly and dark.  [f the apse contained a statue, as 1s 
quite possible, a light from the top would have been a necessity. Perhaps we 
nay look on this structure as an eredra due to the muniticence of some prominent 
citizen or patron of the city. 

Three more spaces yet demand description, Two abutting on the basilica at 
the ends of the north and south wings; one next the vestibule between the great 
entrance gateways. The former have much the appearance of subsidiary entrances 
to the forma. The doors to the lasica are situated at this end of the inner 
ambulatories, and these passages would serve as a ready means of access to either 

willed or forma the outside. The southern passage measures 26 feet 
Winches in length by 17 feet tinehes in breadth, and has traces of the jambs of 
a doorway in its south wall. The northern passage is 1 foot 9 inches less in 
length and breadth than its fellow. A roadway led up to it from the main. street 
on the north. 

The last space remaming to be mentioned is that north of the vestibule 
between the main gateways on the east side. This has a length of 25 feet with a 
breadth of 7 feet 7 inches. From its proximity to the main ‘entrance, and the 


great drain beneath it, it was at one time thought to have contained the latrines 
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of the jurwu, but excavations showed no signs of such use. If the inner ambu- 
latory had a terraced roof, the stairs to it might with much likelihood be placed 
at this spot. 

Having now completed the examination of the forum, it is time to take up the 
subject of the /asilica attached to it. 

This great building lies north and south, and occupies the whole width of the 
Jormm. Its eastern wall bounded the forwm area; its western was lined by a 
range of chambers and halls, which were limited by the return of the outer ambu- 
latory, that here borders the great street running from the north to the south gate 
of the city. 

The lasilica had the form of a long rectangular hall, 233 feet 6 inches in 
length by 58 feet in width. At each end was a semi-circular apse, 27 feet 9 inches 
wide by 18 feet 2 inches deep. The total internal length of the edifice amounted 
therefore to 269 feet 10 inches. 

In the centre of the western side was another apse, 38 feet wide, segmental in 
form, and with its ends prolonged so as to give a depth of 35 feet 5 inches. It 
inust have formed a quasi-transept. The floor of this apse is raised 2 feet 7 inches 
above that of the main hall, and access was obtained to it by a flight of three steps, 
originally extending the whole width of the opening. Some stones of this flight 
still remain, but have slipped forward on their foundations. The apses north and 
south had also raised floors at a level of 2 feet 5 inches above the main pavement. 
Instead, however, of being entered by the same arrangement of steps as in the 
central apse, the floors were carried forward as rectangular projections, making an 
wldition of 5 feet 3 inches to the depth of cach apse, and extending nearly its full 
width. These projections were supported by low walls 2 feet thick, doubtless 
supporting open balustrades or caneel//, and having at the ends steps giving acces 
to the raised floors. 

The fabric of the fasidiea and its dependencies is of two dates. The 
discoveries of Mr. Joyee established the fact that this great hall with it 
annexes had been burnt down at some period during the Roman rule impossible 
now to determine, but probably a late one. It seems, however, that the rebuilding 
was on the former lines, and that with the exception of alterations within the 
main walls of the basilica, the original plan was not departed from. Examination 
showed that the rubble masonry above the concrete foundations of the whole 
western range was of very poor character, not to be compared with that of the 


north or south apses, or the east wall of the basxdica, which are all evidently parts 


of the older work. Fragments of this older work were also visible on the western 
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side. In the excavations made here a solid concrete foundation was come Upon 
exactly similar to that found under the wall of the eastern side, where the masonry 
is of the older date, thus proving the reconstruction on the old lines. 

The conerete foundation, which is in every instance of the same composition, 
in one place, at the south-west angle of the basilica, exhibited the impress of the 
first tile course on which the walls were erected. Like all the other buildings of 
the city, the walls consisted of flint rubble with bonding and lacing courses of 
tiles. The great east wall of the basilica had a thickness, at the floor level, of 
5 feet, and was the most substantial and thickest piece of masonry on the site, 
probably on account of its unbuttressed length. The corresponding west wall 
was less in thickness, possibly from its having the abutment of the partition walls 
of the various chambers on this side. 

These chambers must now be deseribed. The western apse of the lasilica 
occurs exactly in the centre of the range. The two divisions north and south of 
it are respectively 30 feet and 28 feet wide, being nearly square. The second and 
third on the south side are unequal in width, the most southern being the smaller. 
In this chamber was found the bronze eagle, probably rightly supposed by 
Mr. Joyce to have been a legionary one," 

The most northern division was a fine hall 61 feet 7 inches long, which may 
have been used as acorn exchange or market of some kind, with its entrances 
from the main street through the western ambulatory. All the chambers here 
noted have the same breadth east and west, viz. 29 feet 6 in. 

To return to the basilica, It is to be presumed that this great hall was 
covered by a wooden roof, as its walls were not calculated to sustain a vault. 
suit a space of OS feet, the width between the walls, would searcely have been 
bridged by one roof at the period in which this building was erected. The 
problem to be solved is, therefore, what las been the internal arrangement 
of this great area. It is evident what that arrangement was in the second period 
of the building's existence, but less so in the first. The usual plan of a central 
nave, divided by colonnades from aisies on each side, is indicated by the position 
of the apses at each end, and excavations were undertaken to see if proofs of such 
a plan could be obtained. Such proofs would mainly consist in finding the remains 
of the sleeper walls of the colonnades. 

With this end in view a first trench was dug close against the north wall. It 


revealed a solid platform of rubble 5 feet wide, close to that wall and on both 
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sides of the apse. The western mass had no great depth and may have been part 
of the layers of a floor, but the corresponding one on the east went deep down. 
In these masses nothing could be detailed on either side of the apse to indicate 
the starting points of the foundation walls of the presumed colonnades. Three 
other trenches at intervals along the west side showed nothing, but a fourth, at a 
spot south of the centre, afforded better results, as a fragment of the wall could be 
traced, 

A trench was then cut at the foot of the south wall, and here something 
definite was obtained. Masses of flint rubble appeared of much the same pro- 
portions as at the northern end, but a ragged projection of the western mass 
revealed the starting point of the sleeper wall on that side. At the same time, 
in the angle formed by this projection with the face of the rubble mentioned was 
a long groove showing where the setting-out stake for this wall had been planted, 
This groove was 9 feet 9 inches from the western wall and proved that the 
foundation of the colonnade started exactly from the springing point of the apse, 
as Was to be expected." 

No traces of the corresponding sleeper wall of the eastern colonnade could be 
found, but as the foundation wall for the colonnade or arcade of the later building 
lay close to its presumed position, it may have been destroyed when this latter 
Was constructed, 

Besides the evidence obtained by these excavations, and the inference to be 
drawn, from the position of the apses in the centre of each end, that this basilica 
had double colonnades, the corroborative facts may be cited, that in two important 
instances in this country this arrangement prevailed. The sleeper walls of similar 
colonnades exist in the basilica of Vricontin (Wroxeter); and in a like building 
discovered at Chester in 1863-4, a number of the bases of a double colonnade 
could be easily traced, some of which were (v situ, 

T'aking it therefore for granted that the basilica of Callerva as first erected had 
a nave and aisles, the next task is to ascertain what, if any, remains exist of the 
superstructure, and what deductions may be drawn from them. Unhappily these 
are but scanty. They may have been more abundant when the site was first 


excavated, but in the space of five-and-twenty years exposure to the weather has 


® Traces of other setting-out points were found not far from this spot, one against the inner face 
of the south wall of the basilica at i point 1% feet west of its south-east angle, and another at 


the north-west angle of the Pp ts-ageway adjoining the hasilica, in the southern range of buildings of 


the fornim, 
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reduced many to shapeless masses from which no information can be drawn. 
Scattered, however, here and there within the area of the basilica were various 
hrayments of shafts and bases and capitals, which from their size can only have 
been portions of the columns of the colonnades. From among these have been 


collected part of the lower and upper drums and pieces of the torus mouldings of 


Fig. 2 ( on pec tural restoration of a capital from the colonnades of the Jasi/ica at Silchester. 


(4 linear or 1 inch < 9 inches.) 


the base of one column. The lower drum shows a diameter of 2 feet 10 inches. 
The remains of a fine Corinthian capital unearthed in 1867 from this spot 
(Plate NNAVITL), which after much exposure had found a resting place in the 


little museum on the site, added to the fragments mentioned, allow of a fairly 


~ 
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correct estimate being made of the height of the columns of the colonnades to 
which they all belonged. That height may be taken with some degree of certainty 
at 27 feet. If to this be added an entablature such as would have been supported 
by these columns, a height of 33 feet 9 inches is obtained. Again, in all like- 
lihood the entablature would be carried round both the north and south apses, 
and if, as was most probably the case, the apses were covered with semi-domes, 
their altitude must be added to the previous measurements, thus making im all 47 
feet. This height would not allow of sufficient wall space above the colonnades for 
windows, for it was only by means of a row of windows on each side, in facet a 
clerestory, that such a building could be effectively lighted. It follows then that 
the walls above the colonnades must have been raised sufficiently to meet this 
necessity. Taking all these measurements together, the nave of the basilica, from 
the floor to the tie-beams of its roof, which roof probably was hidden by a coffered 
ceiling, would have reached a height of about 57 feet. This would have been 
within 2 or 3 feet of twice the width of the nave. It may be mentioned, that the 
proportions of the width of the nave to the aisles is roughly that given for 
by Vitruvius. 

Another point, as important as any of the preceding, should be noticed, viz., 
the relation of the central apse to the body of the hasidica, There can be no 
doubt that it opened in its full extent, certainly in the later period, upon the 
area, and must have been lighted from it, the surrounding buildings preventing 
its illumination in any other way, If this was the case, it seems almost impos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion that a transept formed by the interruption of the 
aisles and colonnades was formed in the centre of the building. The advantages 
of such an arrangement are obvious. By it a flood of light could be admitted to 
the great apse from large windows in the opposite wall, and the floor space 
enlarged at a point where it would be much required, 

It is clear, too, from the position of its three apses, that the building was 
never devoted to one purpose only. Each of the smaller apses, with a portion of 
the nave and aisles screened off in front of it, may have served the purpose of a 
court of justice; the central one, with a screen on the top line of its steps of 
ascent, as a curia for the governing body of the city, and the space in front of it, 
formed by the transept and part of the nave, as a place of assembly of the 
citizens on occasions of political importance. The position of the doors of the 
basilica tend further to strengthen this conjecture, as they are situated at the 


ends of the inner ambulatories of the forwm, and open into the eastern aisle of the 


hasilica ata short distance from the north ana south Apses, There Is Nee doubt of 
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their position, for although the southern one can scarcely be traced, a portion of 
the threshold of the northern one still remains in place. 

Thos far the bas /iea and its annexes, in their earlier state, have been under 
consideration. Their later one must now claim our attention. 

It is impossible to say at what period the partial destruction of this great mass 
of buildings took place; but, judging from the badness of the masonry in the 
reconstruction, and the chimsy planning of the single re-erected colonnade or 
arcade, the reconstruction must have taken place at a comparatively late period 
of the Roman rule. 

The halls and chambers on the western side appear to have arisen again on 
the old foundations e but the interior of the hasilica received considerable modifi- 
cation. The western colonnade Was not rebuilt. Its sleeper wall even seems to 
have been rooted up. The eastern colonnade shared the same fate. Then after 
this clean sweep of all the internal arrangements, the foundation wall, 4 feet 
G inches wide, of a new colonnade or arcade was laid on the eastern side at a dis- 
tance of 15 feet 2 inches from the east wall. On this was erected the new colon- 
nade, Which was in all probability composed of such columns of the old building 
as may have escaped destruction, and thus the width of the /asiica was redivided 
into one wide nave with a single aisle on its eastern side. The sleeper wall of 
this later colonnade yet exists unbroken in its entire length, and lying bedded 
upon it, near the south end, is a solitary stone, the only one left of the long line 
that formed a solid continuous base for the columns to stand upon. The upper 
surface of this slab vives the floor-level of the altered hasilica, 

It will be seen by a reference to the plan (Plate XLI.) that the re-constructed 
colonnade encroaches upon the eastern curve of both north and south apses. To 
meet this difficulty the northern apse, and probably the southern one also, was 
rebuilt, but in rectangular form and smaller. The foundations on the north 
show a width of 25 feet % inches by a depth of 18 feet % inches. The floor 
remained at the raised level and the rectangular projection in front was rebuilt 
but shortened in its length to work in with the altered plan. The triple division 
of the area appears to have been maintained, 

There can be littl doubt that the materials, as far as they were sound, of the 
older structure, were re-used in the new building. All the fragments of capitals 
found on the site, except one perhaps, belonged to the earler building, for their 


ecly carved leafage is far superior to any foliage that could have been executed, 
say in the time of Constantine or later. [tis possible that not all the capitals 


required for the new work were forthcoming, as a fragment of one looking like 
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a clumsy copy of the older examples lay in the farmyard, where it served as a 
horse block until rescued from that service. (Plate XXXVII. fig. 1.) 

Did the re-erected columns of the bas//ic support arches or architraves > If 
the rebuilding took place at a late period, it may be that the former were adopted. 
A hint that buildings thus constructed may have existed in Britain is given by a 
rude rehef found at Maryport, in Cumberland, and figured in the Lapidarc 
Nepte ntrionale. 

Arched construction had many advantages. The columns could be spaced 
more widely and their height also reduced without lowering the required height 
of the building. The lone lines of mouldings in arehitraves and cornices could 
he dispensed with, and what architectural divisions im the way of the latter wer 
needed could be run in stucco on cores of brick, aomethod for which early pre- 
cedent was forthcoming.” It may be that the builders of the restored basilica ot 
Calleva acted on these reasons, and their doing so may partly account for the 
paucity of moulded stonework discovered in its remains. 

As in the earlier so in the later building, a clerestory probably Was the mean 
adopted for lighting it. nor ean there be much doubt as to the way in whieh thre 
window openings were filled in either Case. 

The delicate framed lattice work of the earlier time, comparable in effect. to 
medieval tracery, liad viven place to framed hoarding pieced with cireles or other 
patterns, In both cases the openings were unglazed. The roof was probably of 
the simplest construction capable of bridging the enlarged nave, and with tinbes 


unconcealed by the coffered work of an earlier date, 

It has been supposed that the /asdieo had galleries, but it is extreme! 
doubtful if in either its earlier or later state this was the ease, There are no 
traces of staircases in any part, and more than one would have been requisite. Tf 
to a colonnade supporting the roof of such galleries be added a clerestory whic] 
would still be needed to give a proper amount of light, a height altovether disper - 
portionate to the breadth of the nave would have been the result. 

The preceding account would be Incomplete if such facts were not added a 


var on what may he called the adornment of the building. 


See for a notice of examples of this | on Various buildings in Rome, A t J 
«1885, by J. H. Middleton, first edition, chap. xii. p. 405 

An interesting cxample of the conti tion of t itter mode of filling window openit rin 
be found in William of Malmeshb y's at t t church erected by Paulinus at You 
arlier half of the seventh centur 
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The hasilicn of I riconimm (Wroxeter) had the floors of its aisles laid with 


panels of coarse mosaic, the nave being paved with small bricks in herring-bone 
fashion, the well-known Opus spratin Mr. Joyce, in his exeavations, does not 
appeal to have met with any Mosaic in the area of the hasilica, he only mentions 
vhich lat have been a bed for such paving as that of which a 


a conerete floor, 
This consists 


tall portion still remains in place towards the northern end, 


ly of plain square red tiles evidently of the latest work. The northern apse was 
Hoored with the usual red tile fesserce 1 inch square, some of which were turned up 
The same sort of flooring formed the paving of the great 
Patches of it 


cour’ 
Lend of the haslice and that of the central apse. 


tl at the nort 
The chamber south of the central apse may 


ire still to be seen im both places. 
have had a floor of opus siqgadanm. In the southern apse, at the time of its 
covery, fragments of plain mosaic of fine white stone fessera were found by 
Mr. Jovee, the 

More noteworthy than these floors were the traces of marble wall linings. To 
of their discoverer, “the fronts of the tribunals,” ie. Of the 


‘were faced by slabs of polished Purbeck marble, secured 


remains, no doubt, of the floor of the earlier tribune. 


quote the words 


north ane ith apses, 
place iron clamp and in all probability bearing inscriptions. Some 
mall pieces of this polished Purbeck marble remained fixed against the vertical 
tribunal at the south end, the iron clamps when first exposed retaining 


them hold’ And acain, speaking of the central apse, he sdVs, “ There were 
hin it small pieces of fine white marble sawn in thin slabs, imported from 


found with 
he Continent, which formed a dado or facing to the apse. The iron clamps also 
iV Which the corners of such slabs had been secured were likewise discovered.” " 


A fragment of white marble was preserved in the little museum on the site, 
vether with parts of a thin band, 2% inches wide, of Purbeck marble, which 
howed from them having been mitred that they were relics of a border to some 
hh the Purbeck and the white marble were of the same 


rectangular slab. Bot 

thickness, viz.,j), Inch, With them were preserved also the iron clamps men- 
oned. "Thi were four-pointed stars or crosses of iron varying in size. Of 
he omeost yn rfect that have been preserved, one measured from point to point 
(6) inches, another OG inches, Inthe smaller example the limbs or rays tapered 


considerably in width from base to end, but very little in the larger. The centre 


bh was pierced by a hole, through which the nail was driven to fasten it. 


CAC! 
These stars were apparently flat on both sides. 


ire they that it is ditheult to believe that they could have served for 


fit 


Ih. 561-2 


— 
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the purpose mentioned by Mr. Jovyee, and as he does not say that they were found 
in place, it seems more probable that they had served for some other purpose than 
as fastenings of the marble wall lining. He makes no mention of the form of those 
holding the Purbeck marble slabs of the south tribune, which were actually found 
in position. Unfortunately ho representation apparently exists of what must 
have been an interesting fragment of constructed decoration. 

Portions of Purbeck marble mouldings preserved in the little museum seem to 
have come from the same spot, as similar pieces were dug up there in TS, 
These no doubt were a part of the base and other mouldings of the south tribune 
They are rudely worked, and evidently belong to the later state of the basilica. 
(Plate XXAIX. figs. 10, 11.) 

Besides the marbles mentioned by Mr. Joyce, it is conceivable that the fray- 
ments of green and white marble, possibly from the Pyrenees, found in lisu/a 
I. and II., were pieces broken from slabs with which the Hpses of the basilica were 
adorned. Relies from this edifice and from the forwa are sown broadcast over 
the site, and have been discovered even at the gates of the city. 

All the fragments of marble and the clamps spoken of have now been deposited 
in the collection at Reading. 

Colour was certainly largely used upon the walls of the basi/iea and its annexes, 
In excavations made in 1890 around the northern apse, a cousiderable quantity of 
painted wall plaster was dug (lp. In the Ian specimens then turned over, thr 
preponderance of plain light red and ochreous yellow grounds was marked, and 
after these colours, of white. Fragments of yellow and green painted draperis 
also oecurred, and some of a drab uncoloured plaster with pinkish white line 
upon It. At the same time the hollow angles of the central apse ielded other 
examples of painted plaster. In these there was a preponderance of plain pale 
salmon red and pale blue grounds, and next in quantity of green. These find 
indicate clearly enough that at both these points of the building the effect of the 
marble decoration was supplemented and heightened by the use of a considerable 
body of colour, 

With these remarks the relation of our researches made to elucidate th 
structure of both form and basilica may be brought to an end, although a 
few more words of description must be added as to the objects found im the 
latter. 

In 1890, in excavations carried on about the northern apse of the basilica, 


there was found, ly ing just beneath the turf which covered the floor, a fragment 


of bronze of somewhat interesting character. It is part of a flat band, 6 inches 
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louy, showing at its upper end, where it has been broken, a decided forward curve. 
At the lower end, which is rounded, between broad flat fillets bordering the band, 
is a lion’s head in relief, of good workmanship, having beneath it two scrolls with 
a flower between them. A small hole over the right-hand scroll and beneath the 
lion’s mane seems to be accidental and not for fastening the band to anything. 
The width of the band, including the bordering fillets, is from 2? inches to 23 inches, 
and the thickness of the ground between them, on which is the lion’s head, is 
neh. 

Another object, also of bronze, was found the following year in clearing away 
of stones and rubbish at the south end of the basilica. This is a portion ot 


It is 3 inches high, and must originally 


the Corinthian capital of a small pilaster. 
have been 7} inches wide at the upper part, from volute to volute. The abacus 
cousists of a small fillet with an ovolo moulding beneath it. The body of the 
capital is formed by two rows of leaves, the upper being the larger, and having 
two leaves only between the volutes. The lower row has three leaves of rounded 
form with central veins, and was terminated by an acanthus leaf at each end, only 
one of which remains. Beneath this row is a little roll moulding and fillet. 

What gives a peculiar interest to the fragment, however, is that it has received 
in part af not wholly a thin plating of silver or white metal, the two upper leaves 
between the volutes being still covered by this plating, and a trace of it being also 
visible on the lower mouldings. The bronze has an average thickness of }-inch. 
From the flatness of treatment in the composition, and its decorative character, it 
looks as if this capital might have been applied to some object, in fact the form of 
both these bronze fragments rather suggest their employment as part of the orna- 
Inentation Of some seat of state, kept in the basilica, which perished in its 
dlestruction. 

An antique relief representing a throne, now preserved in the church of San 
Vitale at Ravenna, suggests the manner in which metal work of this deseription 
might be applied for purposes of decoration. 

Amongst the various fragments of stonework seattered over the area of the 
basilica, part of the base of an altar or pedestal may be noted. It still lies near 
the northern doorway. Exposure to the weather has reduced it to a wreck, and 
it has not therefore been included with the other fragments in the collection at 
Reading. (Plate NNXIX. fig. 4.) The same may be said of a large stone lying 
near it showing a sinking in its face for the insertion of some tablet. 

Mr. Joyce records the discovery * close to the steps forming the ascent to the 


i, the central apse of the basilica, of part of a colossal head, broken in two, 
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of which only the brow and some locks of hair above it remained. He considered 
that it belonged to the statue of some emperor, but a careful examination seems 
to show that it appertained to a female figure wearing a mural crown, Other 
pieces of what may have been the same statue, exibiting lines of drapery, were 
recovered last year, All the pieces show that the statue had been broken = in 
ancient times and afterwards carefully riveted together again. the 
character of the work the statue might well have belonged to the earlier basilica, 
and, although injured in the destruction of the building, have been recovered from 
the ruins and pieced together again. 

From the size of the figure and from the mural crown, may we not see in these 
scanty relies the remains of a statue of the Genius of the city > What more likely 
or fitting place for such a statue than the council chamber of the city which that 


Genius was expected to guard and with whose existence she was identified. 


EXPLANATION OF SECTIONS OF MOULDINGS ON PLATE XXNIX 


From the Basilica, 


Fie. 1. Base of a column ; diameter of shaft 24 inches. 
Fig, 2. Perhaps the cornice of a pedestal. 

Fig. 5. Part of a base. 

Fie. !. Dase of a pedestal ; side of the die 222 inches. 
Fig. 5. Fragment of a large base. 

Figs. 6, 7, 4. Fragments of the base of a large column. 


Figs. 10, 11. Details in Purbeck marble. 


From the 


Fig. 12. Base of a column. 


Fig. 13. Base from outer colonnade 

Fig. 14. Fragment of a base found near the drain, 

Fig. 15, Fragment of base from the rubbish of the sleeper wall of the inner colonnude. 
Fie. 16. Fragment of the astraval of a large column. 


Fig. 17, 18. Parts of capitals found in Jnsula LV, 
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THE SURROUNDINGS OF THE BASILICA AND FORUM 
By W. Sr. Hore, MA, 


It has already been explained that the basi/iea and forvi abut on the west side 
upon the main street connecting the north and south gates, and that on the north, 
east, and south sides they are surrounded hy a broad belt of hitherto unexcavated 
ground. Tt has now been ascertained, despite the difficulty caused by the huge 
spoil banks which surround the great central block of buildings, that besides the 
main street on the west side, the basilica and form were completely isolated by 
other streets, about 27 feet wide, on the north, east, and south; those on the north 
and south being also extended eastward to meet the street bounding the insi/a on 
that side. The strips of land thus cut off were subdivided by other streets : that 
on the north at about one-third of its length by a street leading direct to the 
north entrance into the forma 3 that on the east in the middle of its length by a 
Inain street leading apparently direct from the east gate to the forvin; while that 
on the south seems to have had a similar division to that on the north, though not 
so distinetly marked. It is quite possible that both the north and south strips 
had a second street further east, and so were divided into three sections each of 
nearly equal 

The first section of the north strip was entirely oceupied by a large house, 
arranged as usual round three sides of a square which faced northwards. The 
western Wing contained a hypocaust, but has been almost entirely destroyed, as 
has the corridor forming the south side. The eastern wing contained at least two 
sets of Chambers, but as little else is left than the foundations, it is difficult to say 
anything about them, The courtyard contained several interesting features, A 
littl: to the north of its centre was uncovered a small oval hearth or furnace, 
close to which was a layer of burnt earth that yielded a number of pots; further 
west was a well, which, like most of those found at Silehester, had been lined 
with wood, and near the corridor on the south were patches of conerete paving 
that may represent some destroved chamber or chambers. From a pit (¢) 22 feet 
deep that lay under the west side of the eastern wing of this house were 
recovered the fragments of a large globular amphora. The neck and handles of 
this had at some time been broken off, and the opening ground down to make a 
new lip, 

The traces of buildings in the long strip forming the rest of the north side are 
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very scanty. <A few lumps of ironstone on the northern edge, and two broken 
lines of similar Jumps at right angles to the street certainly represent walls, but 
it is impossible to ascertain the plan or extent of the building to which they 
belonged. At the north-east corner are the foundations of a building or enclosure 
0 feet long and about 27 feet wide. But though this strip yielded few traces of 
buildings, it was simply riddled with pits, besides containing two more wells. 
The pits were no fewer than thirty-one in number, and from them have been 
obtained the larger proportion of the earthenware vessels found last year, as well 
as some interesting miscel- 
lancous objects. Among the 
‘ latter was a small bronze 
fivure, perhaps of an infant 
Hercules, and a bowl of 
the same metal; part of 
an antefix with a rudely 
executed face (fia. 3), which 
evidently belonged toa small 


buildingof some importance; 


and an iron serew wrought 
with a thread and ending in 
a point in the same way as a recent well-known patent. There seems to be 
no doubt as to the Roman origin of this serew, since it was found at a depth 
of 6 feet in the same pit which yielded at a higher level the little bronze 
Hercules and many fragments of pottery. Krom one of the two wells was 
obtained a bronze handle, two perfect afd three other pots, a lead weight and a 
steelyard weight. A point of interest arises with respect to these two pots which 
were found together. One is hand-made and composed of the rude paste filled 
with grains of ealeined flint. The other is wheel-made and of good form, but of 
similar paste to the ruder one. This vase shows signs of having been mended, 
two holes in it being stopped with some composition. 

From another pit as many as thirty-nine necks of flasks or bottles of varion 
SIZES were recovered, 

Among the architectural fragments found on this side may be noted three 
pieces of Purbeck marble, which, although met with in different places and 
at considerable intervals of time, all fit together and form part of a large slab 


with moulded edge. If this slab bore an inseription, it is unfortunate that no 


traces of the lettering remain on the portions recovered. 
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The northern of the two sections of the eastern strip had at its upper end the 
foundations of a small oblong house, which apparently contained four shops, one 
at each corner, with a room between, South of this appeared traces of other 
buildings, but with the exeeption of part of a tiled floor they were of very 
indefinite character. 

The southern section not only contained no buildings, but the trenches 
brought to light no important objects of any kind, except one charming little 
bronze figure representing a winged and seated Victory or Genius holding up her 
dress on her liay) as if to receive gifts or offerings. 

The centre of this side of the (vsu/a is underlaid by an extensive bed of oyster 
shells, from Is inches to 2 feet thick. This bed is 50 or 60 feet wide, and extends 
eastward from near the fo min entrance for at least 100 feet. The streets at this 
point are laid pon it. 

That so extensive a deposit cannot have been accumulated as refuse seems to 
be proved by the entire absence of pottery or other foreign substances, and since 
it is unquestionably artificial and not a fossil oyster bed, it ought to be possible to 
uggest a reason for its presence here. Looking to the fact of the streets being 
laid upon it and its consequent early date, and also its near proximity to the great 
mass of buildings forming the lasdica and forwia, may we not see in this layer 
of oyster shells the remains of a still larger deposit brought here for conversion 
into lime > Although it does not seem to have been the usual practice among the 
Romans to calcine oyster shells for this purpose, such an operation would yield a 
very pure lime; and it is quite possible that since the white marble used for fins 
stuceo or plaster work could not be obtained in Britain, the fine lime from oyster 
shells was used in its place. This adaptability of the Romans to the resources of 
the country in which they found themselves is so well known that the substitution 
of oyster shells for broken marble would be just as likely as their use of Purbeck 
mnarble for decorative purposes. 

Before leaving the bed of oyster shells, it may be interesting to quote a 
passage from Mr. Jovee's dle Cription of the for mm. Speaking of ohne of the shops 
at the south-east corner, he Says: * Here deep in the floor everywhere, outside it 
in the ambulatory, and extending from it up to the very corner of the exterior 
wall on that side, isa great bed of oyster shells underneath the level. It is. the 
accumulation one would suppose of many generations of deceased oysters, and 


must be seen to be fully credited.” Mr. Joyce deduced from this deposit that the 
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shop in question “ was the favourite luncheon-bar of the forum, and the favourite 
food was oysters.” It is, however, clear, from his description, that the bed of 
oyster shells forms part of that discovered last year, and is too deeply laid to 
have had any connexion with a shop; it will be noticed that Mr. Joyce does not 
mention the finding of any pottery or other remains intermingled with the 
shells. 

The excavation of the strip of land south of the forum resulted in a discovery 
which was not only the most important made last year at Silchester, but may 
fairly be claimed as one of the most interesting yet made in Roman Britain. On 
the 10th of May, when driving a trench to find the southern boundary of the 
insula, the foundations of a small square chamber were uncovered, and next to it 
a semi-circular apse with a mosaic floor of good character. These were at first 
thought to be parts of a large house occupying the corner of the dasula, but the 
further removal of the soil soon showed that such a house did not exist, and that 
the remains uncovered belonged to a small building that was complete in itself 
(fig. 4). The building stood east and west, and consisted of a central portion 
291 feet long and 10 feet wide, with a semi-circular apse at the west end. North 
and south of this were two narrow aisles only 5 feet wide, terminating westwards 
in somewhat wider chambers or quasi-transepts; the northern of these was the 
chamber first discovered, and was cut off from the aisle by a thin partition wall. 
The eastern end of the building was covered by a porch, 24 feet 3 inches long 
and 6 feet 9 inches deep, extending the whole width of the three main divisions. 
The total external length was exactly 42 feet. The walls average 2 feet in thick- 
ness, and were built of flint rubble with tile quoins, 

The central division retains considerable portions of its floor of coarse red-tile 
l-inch fessera, with, just in front of the apse, a panel 5 feet square of finer mosaic 
(Plate XL.) formed of } inch tesserae, The design of this panel consists mainly of 
(1) four squares filled with black and white checkers, of which the grounds are 
counterchanged, Outside this is (2) a broad border of white edged with black 
and filled with lozenges made alternately of tesserae of red tile and Purbeck 
marble; and beyond this again is (4) an edging of white. The black lessera are 
principally of lias limestone, but some of them appear to be mere shale; the 
white tessere are composed of white lias and clunch. At the north end of the 
porch part of its pavement of l-inch red fessera remained, somewhat blackened 
by burning. In the other portions of the building no traces whatever of the 


flooring could be found, 
VoL. LI, 4G 


wil the site or the Roman city at Silchests Hauts, in 1802. 


About 1] feet eastwards of the building, and in line with its axis, is a founda- 
tion 3 feet Ll inches square, built of tiles, on the east side of which is a small 
shallow pit lined with flints. Around the tile foundation are the remains of a 
rough pavement of flints. 

About 20 feet west of the building, and also in line with its axis, is a well, of 


which the lower portion retains its wood lining. The filling up of this well 


consisted chiefly of large flints, with some pieces of good opus signinum 
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Fig. 4.) Plan of church in south-east corner of Zaan/a IV. 


flooring, evidently the material of some building of which no other traces have 
been met with. Some distance from the top of the well three coins of 
Victorinus occurred, and near the bottom were found two small pewter cups of 


conical form. 
From its possessing a nave and aisles and an apse, the building resembles to 
some extent the Las/lica not far off, but its small size precludes the idea that it 
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could have been put to any of the uses for which the basilica served. Moreover, 
its plan negatives the supposition that it was a domestic building, and equally so 
that it could have been a temple of any kind. 

From a comparison of the plan and surroundings of the building with those 
of a similar character in Italy and other parts of the Roman empire, there 
seems to be little, if any, doubt that we have here a small church of the basilican 
type. 

Despite its small size, to which reference will be made presently, the com- 
plete correspondence of all its parts with those of known churches of early date, 
preclude this building from having been raised for any other purpose. 

Centuries of ploughing have wrought such havoe with the walls that only in the 
apse and in the north chamber does anything remain above the floor level, and here 
only to a height of some inches. Owing to the slope of the ground the rest of the 
walls are reduced to mere foundations. It is therefore somewhat difficult to say 
with certainty what were the arrangements of the building. It is very likely 
that the west end of the south aisle was cut off by a screen or party wall like that 
on the north, and there can be little doubt that the aisles were divided from 
the central portion or nave by piers and arches. The projecting chambers, or 
quasi-transepts at the west end of the aisles, seem not to have been altogether 
open to the central division, as there are traces on the north side of a doorway 
into the chamber there ; they were probably shut off by dwarf walls with arched 
openings over and doors at one end. At the east end of the church were three 
doors opening into the nave and aisles from the porch or narthesr, the east side of 
which was most likely an open colonnade. The church was probably lighted by 
a clerestory, with perhaps a west window or windows. That the walls were 
painted internally is proved by the finding of some remains of the coloured 
plastering, including a few fragments speckled in imitation of marble. 

With regard to the uses of the building, there seems every likelihood that the 
nave and apse were reserved for the clergy, and the aisles for the men and women 
respectively, lay folk not in full communion being admitted only into the varther, 
The chambers at the west ends of the aisles were either vestries or places reserved 
for persons of quality. 

The pavements of the church appear to have been at the same level through- 
out, and as there is no sign of any break or division in the nave pavement, it is 
not easy to determine precisely the arrangements for the clergy. There can 
be no reasonable doubt that the altar stood upon the panel of fine mosaic in 
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front of the apse, and that it was at first a wooden table. Some small patches 
of pink cement upon the surface of the mosaic seem, however, to show that 
the wooden altar was replaced at a later time by a more substantial one in stone 
or marble, 

It is generally assumed that in a church planned like this, with the altar at the 
west end instead of the east, the celebrant stood during mass behind the altar 
andl facing eastwards, this eastward position being the essential thing, and 
not the position of the altar in the building. The clergy were arranged in 
«# semicircle round the apse, behind the celebrant, and the deacons stood in 
front and on cither side. The choir of singers occupied the western part of 
the nave. 

The state here of the red tessellation of the nave and apse raises, however, 
some unexpected difficulties. In the first place, there is so little room between 
the mosaic panel and the apse wall, that there cannot have been any seat here 
for the clergy. In the next place, the floor of the apse, which extends right up 
to the wall, not only shows no signs of wear, but the edges of the tessera are so 
sharp that it is quite certain they cannot have been walked on for even a very 
short period. The mosaic panel is also not worn at all. East of the panel, on 
the other hand, the red fessera are considerably worn, and those on each side 
also show signs of wear. The eastern position of the celebrant was so universally 
the custom of the Church that the floor ought certainly to show traces of wear on 
the west side of the altar, but this it does not, and the conclusion therefore seems 
inevitable that the apse floor had been relaid just before the destruction of the 
building (which is unlikely ), or that the tesserae were effectually protected hy 
beige constantly covered by a mat or carpet. 

It has already been pointed out that to the east of the church is a tile founda- 
tion about 4 feet square. This is clearly the place of the /abriim or laver, in which 
the faithful used to wash their hands and faces before entering the church, and 
the shallow pit in front was probably covered by a pierced stone, and served to 
carry off the waste water. The water itself could be obtained from the well 
west of the church, to which, as there are no other buildings near, it seems to 
have belonged. 

Of the usual afrvwim or court before the church no definite traces were found. 
It will be seen, however, on reference to the plan of the ‘usu/a (Plate XLI.), that 
the church stands almost exactly in the centre of an area about 100 feet wide and 


perhaps some 150 feet long, bounded by streets on three sides. This area, except 
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round the laver, where some flint pitching remains, was entirely covered with 
gravel, and along its south and east sides there was uncovered a curious wide and 
deep depression. It is very possible that, owing to the small size of the church, 
it stood, so to speak, within an atrium, instead of having one before it, and these 
depressions may then mark the site of some low range of buildings, every fragment 
of which has been rooted up. 

On the north side of the church, but not parallel to it, was found a narrow 
trench cut in the gravel; close to its southern edge was a row of holes, about 
4 feet 6 inches apart from centre to centre, with flints laid round them as if to steady 
a row of posts. These were traced for a line of about 60 feet. As the 
line is parallel to neither the church nor the street, and is at some distance 
from the latter, it probably belongs to a period long subsequent to Roman 
times. 

It is unfortunate that neither in the building nor its surrounding area was 
anything found of an architectural character to throw light on its date. Had _ its 
foundations been found on any other but a Roman site, the buildings would very 
probably have been claimed as an early-Saxon church. There ean, however, be 
no question, from its tessellated floor alone, that it is a Roman building, and the 
design of the mosaic panel, which is similar to one found in the north aisle of the 
great civil basilica of Vriconium (Wroxeter), shows that this little church is of 
early date. 

The ecclesiastical character of the building has been questioned by some from 
the absence of distinctive Christian symbols in the mosaic or elsewhere; but an 
absence of symbols in the mosaic floor of a church of the earlier half of the 
fourth century, as this may have been, would not be surprising or unlikely, and 
would be an additional proof of early date.* | Moreover, if emblems had been 
used in the building they would have occurred rather in the form of paintings 
upon the walls than as figures in a mosaic floor. 

Despite the scanty evidence of date, the building of the church may safely be 
assigned to the period between Constantine’s Edict of Toleration, issued in 313, 
and the official withdrawal of the legions about a century later. From the character 
and workmanship of the mosaic pavement there may nevertheless be claimed for 
the church an carly rather than a late date. 

* An example of aChi-Rho monogram occurs in a mosaic pavement ina villa at Frampton, 


Dorsetshire, engraved in Lysons’s Reliquiar Rritannico Romanae. vol but thie author thin! 


probably “was inserted at a later period ” than the age of Constantine 
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It can hardly be supposed from the small size of this church that it sufficed 
for all the Christian inhabitants of Callera; it is therefore presumed that others 
lave yet to be found. The late Professor Freeinan, remarking on the discovery 
at Silchester of the remains of the building called the Round Temple, says, ‘ Two 
circular foundations, one within the other, may be clearly seen. It did flash across 
the mind for the moment that these might be the foundations of a Christian 
church, a British Saint Vital; for it must not be forgotten that a city which formed 
t part of the Empire of Honorius could hardly have been without Christian 
buildings. The absence of the projecting sanctuary is not absolutely conclusive 
avainst the possibility of its Christian use; still, it is perhaps safer to set it down 
asa pagan building. It must be remembered that, if it were Christian, the outer 
circle of foundation would be for a wall, and the inner one for columns; in a 
payvan building it would be the other way.’’* As the excavations to be carried 
out this year will include the area in which this circular building stands, some- 
thing more definite as to its uses may then be discovered. 

It is to be presumed that in the Christian period of the Roman Empire 
churches were built in the various cities and towns to meet the growing needs of 
the newly-recognised Faith. Such an instance may be seen in the Numidian 
town of Thamugadi. Here was the seat of a bishopric, and in a plan of the town” 
inay be seen as many as four Christian churches of the basilican type, three of 
Which were scarcely larger than that discovered at Silchester; the fourth, which 
was probably the cathedral church, was of considerable size. We have here, 
possibly, something parallel to Silchester, a parallel which encourages the hope 
that further Christian churches will be found within the walls of Callera. It is 
interesting to notice that while the early church at Silchester had its apse 
to the west, the Thamugadi churches, which are probably later, have their apses 
to the east. Their ecclesiastical character is also shown by their difference 
of direction from that of the great civil basilica, which stands nearly north 
and south, 

For a long distance west of the chureh at Silechester the excavations revealed 
practically nothing. Just beyond the well some fragments of a possible wall 
enclosing the church on that side oceur, but for 130 feet westwards there was 
only open ground, This seems to have been crossed at its further end by a street 


leading to the south entrance of the forum. 


Freeman, Euglish Towns and Districts ( London, ), 163. 


» See Bulletin de la Société des Antiquairtes de Picardie, 90, 2nd Trimestre. 
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Between this street and the main street joining the north and south gates, 
there was unquestionably a house, but only a few fragments of its floors 
and hypocausts remain, of so indefinite a character that the plan cannot — be 
recovered, 

It will be seen, therefore, that the great insula containing the forma and 
hasilica had also buildings at its four corners, with more or less open ground 
between them. Two of these open spaces, the southern part of the strip east of 
the forum, and the middle portion on the south, west of the church, appear to have 
been quite free from buildings. The southern space, which is of considerable area, 
may well have been the cattle market, and the adjoining external ambulatory of 
the forum would have afforded shelter to the drovers and buyers. The narrower 
space on the east of the forwi may have been a place for carts and wagons on 
market days. 

It has already been noted in the beginning of this paper that the excavations 
on the east side of the large central insu/¢ were continued as far as the hedge 
there bounding the pasture land. Besides revealing the lines of the street there, 
portions of two new tasula were uncovered. These insula have been numbered 
V.and VI. Only a very narrow strip of each lies on the west side of the hedye, 
and it is therefore impossible until the excavations have been continued in the 
field beyond to say what is the nature or extent of the buildings there. 

The upper part of Jnsula V. appears to show portions of a large house occu- 
pying the angle, with corridors lining the streets. Behind the north-west corner 
were the remains of a hypocaust. On the line of the street, close to the west 
wall of the house, lay a drain running from the corner southwards for at least 
120 feet. It was square in section, and formed 
entirely of large tiles. 

South of the west corridor is what may be a 
continuation of the house. In this was found a small 


vapital of a column (fig. 5) singularly Romanesque 


in its general outline, though evidently of Roman 
date from its carefully turned necking. 
At the lower corner of this iasula is part of 


another house, with traces of a corridor running 


east and west. 


Fig 5. Capital of a small colamn 
found in Jnsu/a V. linear. 


The north-west corner of Insula VI. contains part 


of a large house, with corridors lining the street. 
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Behind the west corridor is a row of four chambers, which once extended 
further south. These all form part of the older buildings of the city, and 
run at a different angle from those of more recent date. The fourth chamber 
has been enlarged westwards to twice its former area, and the destroyed 
chambers on the south replaced by a range of three large and two small* rooms, 
set forward on the old line of the street. These open into each other by doors. 
The two end rooms had oblique openings or drains through the back walls and iff 
the southernmost through the end wall also, which seem to show that some trade 
Was here carried on in which water was used. From the discovery just outside 
these chambers of a number of fragments of thin veneers of Egyptian red porphyry 
it is possible that a lapidary or marble-worker may have had his workshops here. 
South of these chambers, in what must have been an enclosed yard, was a pit or 
well, the bottom of which appears to have been covered by a board pierced with 
holes. To the south of the yard are fragments of a house, which it is presumed 


occupied the south-west angle of the dnsv/a, but only some traces of walls and part 


of a large hypocaust remained. 


Of the remainder of the year’s excavations we do not propose to communicate 
any account to the Society at present, since the areas examined are not complete 
in themselves, but belong to insule of considerable size. The strip south of the 
great central /isu/a is, as will be seen from the block-plan (fig. 6), only a part of 
the fnsvla in which stands the well-known circular building. The unexcavated 
portion of this ‘zsv/a has been reserved, together with a strip parallel to it south- 
wards, and here we hope to begin this year’s operations in May. 

As it is our intention if practicable to continue the excavations after harvest 
right down to the city wall, an opportunity may occur of partly re-examining the 
extensive and important building west of the baths, to which they were perhaps 
attached; and so the account of the drainage of the baths, of the remarkable 
water-gate in the city wall, and of the land north of the baths will form with the 
other works one complete and connected record. 

As in previous papers already communicated to the Society, it has not been 
thought necessary to enter into a detailed account of all the very numerous small 
objects found during the excavations, 

A reference to the block plan (fig. 6) will show how much progress has been 
nade in mapping out the town, but as only about 18 acres, or barely one-fifth of 


* Under the eastern of these were the remains of a hypocanst of the earlier building, which also 


here terminated southwards, 
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the 100 acres within the walls, has been excavated, there is still much more 


to be*discovered. 


Fig. 6. Block-plan of Silchester, showing portions already excavated up to November, 1892 


It only remains to add that the whole of the antiquities already found at 
Silchester have been most generously deposited on loan by the Duke of Wel- 
lington in a special section of the Reading Museum, where they have been excel- 
lently arranged by the curator, Dr. Stevens. The architectural remains are well 
placed in a room by themselves, where the models and casts belonging to the 
Excavation Fund are also deposited, and already form a very important feature. 
In fact, as a group of antiquities of one special period and from one particular 
place, the Silchester Collection at Reading may already claim to take rank as one 


of the important Romano-British collections in England. 


NOTE ON THE ANIMAL REMAINS FOUND IN) 
By Jones, FUS.A., 
Tue excavations of 1892 were not so prolific in animal remains as those of 
1891: probably on account of their having been carried out on ground not so 
thickly covered by houses as Jasul# II. and TIL.; and though many pits were dug 
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out, their yield in bones was not great. The skulls and bones of dogs especially 
were far fewer than those recovered from a similar area in former years. 

The stags’ antlers on the other hand were both larger and more numerous 
than in 1801; by far the greater number, as well as all the largest, being found 
in the space immediately east of the forum; and not in pits, but on the Roman 
surface, 


To the list of mammals given in the last paper,* only one addition can be 
made this year. The presence of the goat, then considered as highly probable, is 
now clearly proved hy the discovery of the frontal bones of two crania with horn- 
cores, and of footprints on a tile identified as those of a kid or very small goat, 
being slightly more pointed than any assigned to sheep. 


Some fragments of a human skull were found near the south-east angle of the 


formm area, on the upper surface of the gravel, but without any other bones, 


Parts of two or three skulls, likewise broken into fragments, seem to have been 
discovered in the forum by Mr. Joyce, and are now in the Museum at Silchester. 
A femur, large but very imperfect, with the distal extremity wanting, found in the 
ditch outside the walls near the water-gate, and some fragments, probably part of 
the skeleton of a newly-born child, from a pit north of the forum, were the only 
other human remains met with. 

From the drain of the baths near the water-gate a very fine and, with the 
exception of the jaws, almost complete skull of a young bos longifrons was dug 
up. It appears to be the cranium of an animal just adult, and was probably 
slaughtered for food. 

The frontal bones with horn-cores of 4os were far fewer than in 1801; but 
metacarpals and metatarsals were as usual very numerous. Their average length 
is about 192 and 210 mm, respectively. Detailed measurements of these and the 
other bones found are being taken, and will, it is hoped, be published with next 
year’s report, 

Many bones of the sheep were found, but, as is almost invariably the case, all 
but the metacarpals, metatarsals, and mandibles were very imperfect. The 
approximate average length of the metacarpals and metatarsals is 124 and 128 
mm. respectively, 

The goat has already been mentioned. With the exception of parts of two 
skulls no bones have been absolutely determined, but it is extremely difficult to 
distinguish them from those of the sheep. 

Bones of the horse were more numerous and better preserved than in 1891, 
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but those of the skull very imperfect. They are all small, one metacarpal of an 
apparently adult animal remarkably so; but too few have yet come to hand to give 
a trustworthy average. 

No actual remains of the cat were found in 1802, but this is not surprising 
considering the paucity of houses within the area excavated. Traces of this 
animal nevertheless were again present in the form of two footprints upon a tile 
which are almost certainly those of a cat. 

Of the dog there is nothing to remark this year. 

The bones of the stag are very few; and nearly all the antlers had as usual 
been shed, and were more or less prepared for manufacture. 

There are no new varieties of birds to report this year. The raven and crow, 
especially the former, seem to have been very plentiful, and gave the largest 
number of identifiable bones. Very few spurs of cocks were found in the Jasula 
excavated. 

By far the most interesting discovery of the year, having any bearing upon 
natural history, was that of the great bed of oyster shells east of the main 
entrance to the forum. This bed was composed of nothing but oyster shells, 
no others could be found therein; but, as is invariably the case when any consi- 
derable number are found together at Silchester, they were those of all varieties 
and qualities of oyster. The shells, evidently intentionally spread out in’ an 
horizontal layer levelled on the top, extended not only under the wide street 
running east and west but on both sides of it, and it is impossible to form any 
reliable estimate of their number or weight when deposited. 

The remains of a few mussel shells were found in 1892 and traces in SOL. 
Considering the very fragile nature of these shells it is surprising that any 
fragments of them should have lasted, and the few remaining probably indicate 


that the use of this molluse as food was general at Silchester. 


No snails’ shells were found, nor any bones or scales of fish. 


APPENDIX. 


Caurced Scottish Casket, belonging to the Burl of Verulain. 


January Earn or Verutam exhibited a earved wooden casket of Seottish 
workmanship, on which A. W. Franks, Esq., V-P., made the following remarks : 

* The casket exhibited by the Kar! of Verulam, at my special request, is an object of considerable 
interest. An engraving of it was made some years since, though I have not been able to ascertain 
where it was published. The representation, at any rate as far as the mounts are concerned, is 
inditferent. The following inseription Appears on the plate : * This Box, of carved oak, bound 
around with Silver Bands and a lock of the same, was the property of Mary Queen of Scotland, 
and cate into the possession of Adam Lord Forrester her Chancellor. It passed through the 
hands of that Family until it ended with Harriet Forrester, married to Edward Walter, Esq‘. and 
by her request it devolved to her Granddaughter Charlotte Grinston. The marguerite which 
forms the principal ornament of this Box was the Badge adopted by Margaret Queen of Seotland, 
eldest daughter of Heury VIL, and was frequently borne by her Granddaughter, Mary Queen 
of Scotland, but there are few (if any) other exuinples of the Badge having been placed on a 
Heart as it is here. The allusion is certainly not evident, nor has it vet been accounted for by 
the Heralds or Antiquarians of this Country.’ 

This statement contains a number of errors The casket is not of oak, but of some wood 
vith a fine grain, probably pear, much better suited to the purpose. There was no Adam Lord 
Forrester, the tithe having been bestowed in 1633 on George Forrester. There was no Forrester 
(haneellor to Queen Mary, nor any direct progenitor of the name of Adam excepting Sir Adam 
Forrester, the founaer of the family, who died in 1405, and who was keeper of the Privy Seal, 
but at a much earlier period. With regard to the marguerite think I shall be able to show that 
ittmust be another flower, and Ido not know on what evidence Mary Queen of Scots is stated to 
have used the marcuerite as a badge. 

The casket isa very good specimen of carving, apparently of the commencement of the 
lGth eentury. On the lid (Plate NLIL) is an interlacing pattern, of what would in former 
days been called Runie Knots, enclosing the initials R. and M., with the open crowns or 
coronets that usually surmount the initials of persons, however humble, in medieval times. 
They seem to read more often It. M., but ba metime s M. Re. and they are probably the initials of 
the Christian names of the persons tor whom the casket was made. Neither Margaret Tudor nor her 
cranddaughter Mary Stuart would have used R. M,. as their initials. On the front (Plate XLII.) 
are the initials Ro M., and hearts on which are four-petalled flowers. The same decoration 
dppears on the en ls, which are alike, and on the back are two hearts enclosing the usual initials, 
and trom them spring tive of the tour-petalled flowers. (Plate NLUL) The bettom is divided 
inte two panels, one with interlaced strap work of a vers Seottish design, the other with a quaint 
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On examining the carvings carefully we shall see that the four-petalled flowers are in many 
cases accompanied with leaves and fruit, which seem to prove that they are strawberries, and 
certainly not marguerites. An additional petal would have been better for a strawberry, but 
many more would have been required for a marguerite. 

The strawberry plant, or fra/zier, was the well known punning device of the Frazer family, 
to whom it is likely that R. or M. belonged. 

The silver mounts of the caskets consist of bands very nicely engraved, and with oecasional 
fleur-de-lis in relief. I doubt, however, whether they are the original mounts of the casket. 
The lock does not quite fit the space intended for it, and the execution seems later than the 
carving. They belong to the middle or second half of the 16th eentury. In the eentre of 
the three bands on the lid are the initials M. Rt. very well engraved, and these might well have 
been intended for Queen Mary. into whose possession the easket may have passed, with many 
other curiosities, though not originally intended for her. It ought to be mentioned that in 
some of the crevices are fragments of red wax, showing that the casket has at some time been sealed 
up, on account of its contents. 

The reason that [ was anxious that this casket should be sent to London for inspection in 
that there is a duplicate casket of the same kind which formed part of the famous Meyrick 
collection, and was presented to the British Museum by General Meyriek in 1878, 

I feared that our example might be a modern copy, but I feel satistied that this is not the 
ease, and that both are the work of the same period, made probably by the same artist and for 
the samne persons. Though the designs are similar thy \ are by ho Tenis the amie. The design 
of the knotwork on the lid is of a very different pattern, and in all instances the initials are Rt. M. 
and not M. R.; on the lid hearts with the usual flowers are introduced between the panels 

The mounts are, however, modern, and probably added by Sir 8. R. Meyrick, but without 


any exactness in copying the details, so that the engraved initials are omitted.” 


Silver-gilt Chalice and Puten found at Dolgelly. 


March 24th, 1892.—W. Boone, Esq., exhibited a silver-gilt Chalice and Paten, of early 
thirteenth century date, said to have been discovered about two years ago, concealed beneath a 
rock by the roadside, near Dolgelly, in North Wales. Another story is that the vessels were 
found built up in an old wall. 

The Chalice and Paten were thus deseribed by W. H. Sr. Horr, M.A., 


Assistant Secretary : 


4] 


App 


The chalice is 74 inches high," and of unusually massive proportions. (VlateX LIV.) The 


vl is Gf inches in diameter and 2 inches deep, and has the slightly carved lip common to all 
early chalices Phe knot, which is wrought in one piece with the stem, is circular, 3 inches in 
uneter, and somewhat flattened. It is divided into twelve distinet lobes, alternately beaded 

tine lobes are bn on each side ol their base and have alternately a 
tid poly conal Section. Above ind below the knot is a short piece forming the stem, 
engraved stitf stalked leaves. The broad-spreading foot is circular, 62 inches in 
ameter, and has twelve lobes with pointed trefoiled ends, radiating downwards from the knot. 


Below these appears a second and somewhat larger series of trefoiled lobes, beautifully engraved 


Characteristic carly-English folinge on hatched ground, Between the points, which 


tend to the edge of the base, the spread of the foot is similarly engraved with leafwork. The 


lowest member of the toot isa plain vertical band, resting on a bold roll molding. Inside the 
foot, which is gilt as well as the outside, is engraved in small capital letters: 


NICOL FACIT DA HAR FORDIE (sic) 
Hereford was has not yet been ascertained, but his handiwork shows be 
Lhe chalice resembles in form much smaller examples found in coffins of bishops at Salisbury 


and York and Chichester, all of the thirteenth century. 


The paten, like the chalice, is of massive make, and the largest English example that has 


yet come to light, hemg 7 inches in diameter. Plate XLV ) It has two depressions, the first 
plain and circular, the second sextoil, with engraved spandrels, In the centre is engraved, 
within an inseribed band, 2 inches in diameter, a figure of Our Lord, sitting on a seat, with 


His right hand raised in blessing, while with His left He holds a closed book, which rests upon 
the Jett knee. The nimbus is represented by a ring of small circles, The surrounding 


+ IN NOMING: PATRIS: FILIT: €T SPIRITVS SANCTI AM 


‘The spandrels on either side the central device are engraved with leafwork, but the other 
four contain the evangelistic svimbols, St. Matthew and St. John in the upper two, and St. Mark 


and St. Luke in the lower, thus forming, with the central device, a Majesty. The engraving 


ot thre paten is apparel tly not by the same hand as that on the chalice There is, however, ho 
reason to deubt that the paten was made tor the chaliee. 
The date ot the vessels is a 1250, and they are unquestior ably the finest English chalice 
paten tliat have vet come to hieht. Phey were sold at ( hiristie’s on March 4th, 1892, 
r £710. 
‘0 tia Enylish medieval chalices are known: those at Leominster and Trinity College, 
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INDEX, 


[ The names of places in the “ Archaeological Surveys" are not included, being under the letters of the 


alphabet in those surveys. | 


A. 


Aa, river (the Pale), 293, 359 

Aah-hetep, Egyptian queen, discovery of the 
sarcophagus of, 54-5 

Abeall, Wm., receiver of church money at Calais, 
386-7 

Abingdon (Berks), relics of St. Edmund of, 3 

Abraham offering up Isaac, figured on a cross, 
9,19, 45 

Acle (the Pale), see Nele 

Adoration of the Magi, figured on a tabernacu- 
lum, 4 

Agnus Dei, figured on copes, 26, 51, 65; crosses, 
8, 45; orphreys, 26, 31, 55; morses, 26, 
28. 51, 53-4, 61, 65, 67, 74; Transition- 
Egyptian grave-dresses, 439 

Akeman Street, course of, in Herts, 250 

Akhmim (Egypt), objects found in Coptic graves 
at, 437-8; Romano-Coptic cemetery at, 
434-5; silk weaving practised at, 442; 
silk-work from, 444 

Alberti, Leon Battista, architect, 171; church 
at Mantua and church and palace at 
Florence designed by, 186, 191; De Le 
Mdificatoria 179, 191; 
designs of, for the church of St. Francis 
at Rimini, 176, 178-9, 185; letter of, to 
Matteo de’ Pasti, 178-9, 210 

Albs at Lincoln cathedral, 23-35, 49-59, 67-70, 
73-5; for Shire Thursday, 71, 77-78 

Alcock, John, 72 

Aldingas, settlement of the, in Lancashire, 422 


written by, 


VOL. LIMIT. 
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Aldingham (Lanes), Anglo-Saxon burh or 
moated mound at, 422; site of hall at, 

Alenthan (the Pale), 361 

Alford, Thomas, canon of Lincoln, 27, 52 

Al-Kantara (Egypt), bronze sword found at, 
&R 

Alnewick, William, bishop of Norwich and 
Lincoln, 19, 30, 54 

Altar stones, 81 

Alvise, Maestro, architect, correspondence of, 
relating to the church of St. Francis ot 
Rimini, 173, 175 

Amice Kerchiefs, 74 

Amices, 23, 26-7, 51-2, 74 

Amiens, sculptures on 
196 

Ampleford or Ampleforth (Yorks.), prebend of, 
43 

Ampulla, erystal, 3, 4, 15; for oil, 23, 48, 75; 


cathedral church of, 


viass, 7; silver, 65; silver gilt, 65 
Amsn, ithyphallie god, 4:54 
Amsuti (Egypt), 433 
Amulets (Coptic), 437-8 
Andren or Andres (the Pale), 296, 332, 335, 
336-8, 342, 366-7, 383 
Andrews, Richard, dean of York, 23 
Angels, figured on altar-cloths, 36-7, 61; chasua- 
bles, 24, 50, 52, 54, 68; copes, 24-7, 
30, 49, 51, 55, 57, 59, 65-6, 74-5; 
copies of the Gospels, 22, 47-4; cross, 
9, 45; 26, 51, 54; 
127-5 


MOrses, spoons, 


INDEX. 
Angels —¢ ed Argenson, French minister, 304-5 
figures of. bearing chalices, 67-3; head of | Arkingond (the Pale), see St. Trieaise 
St. John the Baptist, 26, 51; shrine, 4 Armerer, Bowen, bell of Sandgate church de- 
the sun and moon, 9; incensing, 37, livered to, 383 
On Armlets, bronze, 523; gold, 491; Graeco-Egy p- 
Anyers, ¢ ssbows made at, 461 tian, 457 
Anglo-Sa snd post-Roman remains: axes Armour, earliest known complete suit of, 452 
7: ba 250; beads, 500; bowl, 262; © Armourers’ Company, spoons belonging to, 136 
bracelets, 258, 261; bridle, 507; brooches, | Arquebusier, figure of, on a spoon, 156 
$05, 501: burh, see moated mound; caves, Arrow-heads, 492, 497, 504 
cirelet. 522: coins, 257, Arts and Sciences, mbolical represe ntation of 
a 33-4. comb, 507; carthworks, 505, the, at Rimini, 206 
255. SOL, 52s font, 496. Arundel, Thomas. archbishop of Canterbury, 2k, 
interments, 257, 495, 521, 530 oo 
32: knife, 521. moated mounds, 422, 49] Ascension of Our Lord, figured on copes, 24, 
SIL; obelisk, 495; orna- 
ment pillar por mel Asfordby, Charles, transeriber of an inventory of 
of sadd] OG rings, 502, 509; spear- Lincoln cathedral, 42 
heads, 255; spears, 507; spoons, 116-17; Asgarby (Lines.), John Southam, prebendary of, 
aiding, swords, 507, 536: tag, 24 
257; torque, 528; tumulas, 507 Ashton-under-Lyne (Lanes.), early instance of 
Anteti f terra-cotta, found at Lanuavium, seat reservation in the church of, 95 


151; at Capua, 152 
Anton ow of Drusus, cameo of, 517 
Antoninus, 
Antoninus, Roman Emperor, birthplace of, 


a, Wi 
th ite! of, 
140 


Apollo altar to, SIS: figure of, at Rimini, 201. 
204 


Apostles, the, earrving Our Lord, 54; 
the Holy Virgin Zu 


firvured on 


burying 


altar-cloths, 37, 61; copes, 2, 
73; on a paten, 13; on Transition. 
vrave-dresses, 430) 
123, 124, 127, 
132, 136: earliest date of, 
Appleby Slack Birkrigg, 


earthen burial mound at, 413, 532 


Ky \ ptian 
128, 129, 


122 


Ulverston 


Apostle por Tis, 


( Lanes 


Apa (Kygvpt), 453 

Archangels, figures of, on copes, 20, 50 

Archbishop, figare of an, on an altar cloth, 36,61 

Arches, field of (the Pale), 296 

Ardres (the Pale), * Field of the Cloth of Gold” 
near, 338; fortification of, 350 


Ardudwy (Merioneth), hut enclosures at, ho4-5 


Assumption of the Virgin, represented on altar 
62. 70, 71, 


30, 35, 52, 54, 59, 66, 75 


cloths, 37, 385; On copes, 27, 


Aswin (Egypt), Romano-Coptic burials at, 
15 

* Attack on the Bowl,” the, Buddhist legend, 239, 
243 


Atwalton marble, use of the, by Romano-Britons 
266 

Atwater, William, bishop of Lincoln, 33, 34, 59, 
Os 

Avesditch (Northants and Oxon), 468 

Axes, 505, 507: 
£91, 497; 


Axe-heads (Egyptian), 86, 91, 93-4; inscription 


bronze, 91; copper, HU ; iron, 
stone, 501 

on, 87; brass (7), 410 

Aynho (Northants), earthwork near, 468 
Ayscough, Robert, prebendary of Lincoln, 34, 


58 


INDEX. 


B. 


Bajettes, the (three sluices in the Pale), 294, 
359 

Bakeboge (a kind of barge), 368 

Bale, John, pew-rents condemned by, 105 

Ball (bale—of wool), 367 

Ballangen or Balinghem (the Pale), 295, 29%, 
332, 333, 338, 343-4, 349, 379, 380, 382-3 

Banbury (Oxon), prebend of, 24, 50 

sanester, lady, 316 

“ The Bank,” local boundary in Herts, 248, 255 

Bannishead Moor (Lanes.), assumed pre-historic 
enclosure on, 306-7 

Baptism, ritual of, among the Celts, 114 

Barcelona, crossbows made at, 446, 460 

Bardney abbey (Lines.), benefactions of king 
Ethelred to, 428-9 

Barkway (Herts), Roman antiquities found at, 
251, 254 

Barrié¢re de France (the Pale), see Capel Brida 
and Oldkerk 

Bartolo, Taddeo di, fresco by, 202 

Basins at Lincoln cathedral, 11, 20, 21, 63, 76 

Bath, early instance of payment for seats in St 
Michael's church at, 98; early instance of 
the fixing of seats in a church at, 104; 
Thomas Beckington, bishop of, 231 

Battle-axes (Egyptian), 91, 93; copper, 504 

Baumkircher, Andreas, knight, crossbow attri- 
buted to, 449 

Bavaria, see Dechendorf, Nuremburg 

Bear, figured on cushions, 585, 388 

Beasts, figured on altar-cloths, 37-%, 62, 70; 
cope, 67; orphreys, 30, 35; Romano- 
Egyptian grave dresses, 458 

Beckington, Thomas, bishop of Bath and Well» 
231 

Bedford, archdeaconry of, 26, 54 

Bedford Minor, prebend of, 26, 28, 30 

Beech Bottom, earthwork in Herts, 249, 258 

Beer-brewing in Calais, 512 

Bells, figured on copes, 26-7, 52, 63, 74; on a 


pall, 345; belonging to St. Mary's church, 


4k 


Bells—continned. 
Calais, 386; to churches in the Pale, 

Bends, on tanicles, 31, 56 

Bennett, Robert, prebendary of Durham, 129 

Bennolt, John, pluralist rector at Calais, 526 

Bensingues (the Pale), 360 

Berkhampstead (Herts), ancient remains found 
at, 248.9 

Ber kshire, John Norton, archden¢ on of, 231 

Berne rs, John (Bourchier), lord, burial place of, 
S21 note 

Beryl, used to form crosses, 9, 19, 65; reliquaries, 
5, 16 

Betterment, principle of, included in the custom 
of the Pale, 370-1, 375-6 

Beverley, Richard, prebendary of Lincoln, 25 

Bewforde (Beaufort 1? Sir Thomas, 19, 46 

* Bible of Amiens,” sculptures so called, 106 

Biez, Marshal de, capture of Ove castle by . 
bos 

Bigvleswade (Beds), prebe nd of 43 

Birds. figured on altar cloths, 37-8, 62, 70, $85 
chasubles, 26, 69; copes, 24, 49, 65-7 


r 


Coptic hair-pin, Ky yptian prave 

dresses, 438; orphreys, 31-2, 53, 56, 67 
spoons, 127; tunicles, 33, 58, 60 

Birds, mother-of-pearl, found in Coptic grave 
£58 

Birkrigg (Lanes.), assumed pre-historic enelosus 
at, 580 note, 42) - stone at 
$18; ring mound at, 416 

Birmingham, early manufacture o 

Bishop, figure of, on altar-cloths, 37, 61; cope 


53, 56; morses, 25, 55-65 on 
an orphrey, 68 

Bishop's, or Baron's or Barras Dyke (Camb, 
496, 501 

Bishop's Stortford (Herts), ancient remains 
found at, 249 

tlack Book of Swaffham, 97 

Blane Nez (France), 365 


‘The Bleeding Hosts.” 
wall-painting, 430-32; and in an illami- 
nated MS., 
the legend, 43] 

Sloomeries, 510, 532, 534-6, 538 

Riv hard, 

Calais, 31] 


Hoar, associated with Edward IIT., 328 


legend of, depicted on a 


131; places connected with 


Blunt, master of the ordnance of 


Calkwell and Froyton 
Bodmin (Cornw.), church of, 97 
Bokernes, see Buceard 


im, John, bishop of Lincoln, 10, 19, 28, 


Bone images for stems of spoons, 128 ; orna- 
ment, 244; instrument, 537 

Bonninges (the Pale), 296, 333-6, 352, 359-61, 


bho 
Books (Church), 12. 
Boorde, Dr 
water-drinking, 169 


Boore, W 


B1-2, 


Andrew, physician, opinion of, on 


, exhibits chalice and paten from Dol- 


cell - 


Pale), 295, 341: mount of, 298, 
S41, 349 note, 


Boot’s Bulwark (Calais), 295, 298, 341, 349 


thackes (the 


capta n of, 341 
Borough-English, enustom of, 248, 255 
Bothe, Charles, bishe of Hereford, 14, 44 


posal to establish a mint at, 513 


, 
Donlogne pro] 


Boulonais, the country round Boulogne held by 
Hen. VIITL., 346 
Buddhist 


the f mp 


Bowl, attack on the, a legend, 239, 


24.5 
bishop, cope for, 25, 50 

Bradenham (Bucks), ancient remains at, 248 
Brampton (Hunts), John Rouceby, prebendary 
of, 3 

legend of 


with the 


nnection 


Brandebourg, its 


the Bleeding Hosts. 


Prem bronze Roman ornament found at, 268 
Bretieny. treaty of, 339: as relating to Calais, 


its ratification, 313 


John, canon of Lincoln, 


INDEX. 


Bridgewater, earl of, see Daubeney 
Bristol, church of All Saints at, 215 
Britain, comparative description of, by Proco 
pius, 482-35 
British camps, 480; coins, 247-8, 255-4, 256-9, 
260-1; oppidum, 492-3 ; settlements, 521-3, 
525: village, 501 
Broadway (Herts), ancient remains found at, 247 
Brockley Hill (Herts), earthworks at, 260 
Bronze, earliest knowledge of, in Egypt, 
proportion of tin in Egyptian specimens, 
Bronze Period, objects of the: 
armlets, 523, 554; axe-heads, Egyptian, 56, 
91-4; battle-axe, Egyptian, 1; blade, 
525; celts, 88, 258, 505, 507, 519, 527, 


531, 


daggers, Egyptian, 92-3; British, 524, 


chisels, Egyptian, 94 ; 


536; halbert, 524; hatchets, Egyptian, 


94; British, 502; implements, 496, 
522, 533; instruments, 537; knife, 94; 


palstaves, 254, 257, 490, 507-8, 512, 533; 
spear or javelin heads, Egyptian, 835-4 ; 
British 251, 254, 259, 492, 503, 506, 
512, 523, 530-1; swords, Egyptian, &8 ; 
British, 248; weapons, 421, 
Hertfordshire, 246-7 


Browne, Thomas, of Lincoln, chalices taken from 


536; in 


the cathedral by, 81 

Bruges, crossbows made at, 461 

Bruges, Sir Wm., Kt., Garter, will of, 97 

Bruni, Leonardo, tomb of, 190-1 

Brussels, its connection with the legend of “the 
Bleeding Hosts,’ 431; crossbows made 
at, 461 

Bryskyn, John, receiver of church money at 
Calais, 

Bueeard (the Pale), 294, 334, 335,343, 351, 360-1, 


383, 


Back, lying within pales, 21, 47 


386-7 


Backingham, Charles Bothe, archdeacon of, 14 
Buckingham, Humphrey (Stafford), duke of, 
governor of Calais, 364 


Backholt Common (the Pale), 295 


| 
| 
32, 56 


INDEX, 


Buckland (Herts), ancient way from, 250 

Buddhist mythology, illustrated on Chinese rolls 
of the Attack on the Bowl, 239 

E. A. Watts, Litt.D., 


Egyptian bronze weapons, 83-94; on a 


F.S.A., on some 


Coptic grave-shirt, 433-44 

Burgh, Sir Thomas, Kt., of Gainsborough, 32, 
57, 66 

Burgundy, Duke of, his attack on Calais, 326, 
333, 358, 363; mutiny of his troops, 363 

Burial, Egyptian modes of, 435-6 

Buscot (the Pale), 349 


Butler, Sir John, priest at Calais, 316 


C. 


Cabally Hill (the Pale), 292, 344 

Caddington (Herts), ancient remains found near, 
246, 251 

Cadenay, or de Kadeney, Robert, precentor of 
Lineoln, 33, 58 

Caen, crossbows made at, 461 

Caesaromagum (Herts), 254, 262 

*Caffiers (the Pale), 295 

Cain and Abel, figured on a cross, 9, 19, 45 

Cairns, 394, 397, 399, 400, 405-7, 413, 418, 421, 
490-93, 496, 501, 504, 506, 508-10, 513-16, 
518-19, 521, 523-5, 527-30, 532-37 


H. A. 


Calais‘and the Pale, by the How. 
Secretary, 289-388 
Churches :— 

St. Clement's, 323; St. John’s (T’holie 
Roode), 310; St. John the Baptist’s, 
310; 310, 


St. Mary's, 318, 321, 


384-7: St. Nicholas’, 310, 313-14, 
376, 383-8: St. Peter's, 326, 330 


31, 346, 383 
Seals of, royal and municipal, 327-9 
Staple of, 315, 527-8; arms, 328; Court 


hall, 315, 322, 327; 


Constables, and Fellowship of, 320, : 


inn, Mayor, 


$22. 


a; possessions of the, 520, 322; prison, 


OS] 


Calais—continued. 
320 ; property of, surrendered to Hen. 
VIII, 327; seal of, 328 
Tenants in the Pale :— 
Abingdon, Eustace, 310; Ap- Reynolds, 
Robert, 311; Aster, John, S21; 
Banester, J., 323; Bardesley, An- 
thony, 323; Basse, Nicholas, 31; 
Bate, Peter, widow of, 315; Ban- 
dell, W., 329; Baynham, Margaret, 
314, 322: Bedford, John, duke of, 
310; Berkeley, lord, SIL; Blunt, 
Richard, 311, 316; Bragees, Wil- 
liam, 346; Brook, S10; 
Brough, lord, 319-20; Buskin, John, 
319; Batler, Sir John, clerk, 316; 
Carmes, or White Friars, 310, ¢ 


ov Carye, Richard, 311; Chamber 


of London, the, 317, 322; Clare, 
Robert, 324; Clarke, Alice, S22; 
Coltelongh, Mathew, 319; Davie, 


Edmund, 315: Davye, John, 317; 


Delanoy, John, 317, 324; Foxton, 
William de, 317; Fychell, Mighell, 
325; Gardener, Nicholas, 310; 

318; Grey, lord, 
S16; 


Gibson, widow, 
310; 
Hastings, lord. 318; Hillard, John, 
319: Holland John, 315; Hopkins, 
John, 325; Robert, S19; 
Hounde, John, 519; [risshe, John, 
S16; 


Habington, Eustace, 


Horner, 
320; 
Johnson, William, 319; Johnston, 
W. or J., 317; 
Knight, John, 376 note; Lancaster, 
317 ; 
Love, Robert, 517; 
310; Lysle, lord, 319; Malyn, John, 
Mason, William, 325; Mere- 
dith, Thomas, 315; Mighell, Peter, 
425- Moots, William, 
Jane, 316; Poole, Henry, heirs of, 
Pry se ley, Adrian, 3225-4 


Row land, Wa |. 


Jennings, Symond, 


Jonys, John, 


duke of, Lee, Thomas, 516; 


Luson, John, 


318; Perry, 


oe 


Rivers, lord, 310; 


Calais — continued, 
ter, 325; Shaft, James, 
Sisters of St Elizabeth, 32 
Snowdon, 
Richard, 


314, 521-2; Swart, 


Thomas, 515; Tirrey , William, 323 


Treasurer of Calais, 322: Trinity 
Wardens of Our Lady, 321, 326; 


Tuck, John, 325; 
324: Wading, 
Whethill, Robert, 310, 315, 
337, 340: Windebanke, 
315 W indebanke, 
W itamore, J hn, 
Calkwell, now Coquelles (the Pale), 


331, 334-40, 353, 


Kyo 


40, 


359-60, 363-4. 


Cala yor ave Col way W ood 
Calcully, or Kaleally, Hill (the Pale), 202, 344 
Calefactor of silver 


-vilt, 21, 76 


2 


316; 


Leonard, alias Holland, 
317, 


320: Tailor, William, 316; Thwaites, 


Tutchet, Thomas, 
Cornelius, 315; 
Richard, 


| homas, 318; 


Catchcemare 


Canterbury continued, 
offerings made at the cathedral church of, 
216-17: 

) 


Capel Bridge (Calais), 206 


old Trinity chapel in, 212-13 
Capua (Italy), terra-cotta antefixals from, 152 
Carecloths, 385, 388 

Carkall, John, donor to Lincoln cathedral, 31, 


55 

Carlton Pagnel ( Lines.), preb nd of, 3, 27, 30 

Carpets, 386, 

Carros s or long cart. a wagon, 581-2 

Cartmel (Lanes.), ancient moveable seats in the 
priory church at, 104 

Casket of wood, carved, reputed to have belonged 
to Mary, Queen of Scots, 574 


Cassi, localisation of the, 247 


Castle Hill (Herts), 258 


(chasse-marée, or two-masted fish- 


ing-boat ), 368 


Catherine wheels figured on altar cloths, 38, 62, 


70: copes and chasubles, 23-4, 68, 73-4: 


Callinottes or Caillemottes (the Pale), 363 orphreys, 24 
Calliope, tigure of, at Rimini, 207 Causie or Causeye town (Calais), 296, 363, and 
Cambre, a bi | e, SAO eee la Chausée and Calkwell 
Camp, now Campagne (the Pale), 295-6, 332-3. Cavell, John, mayor of Calais, 584, 586 
337-8, 342, 253, 366, 383 Cawarden, Sir Thomas, knight, 126 
Campan Vert, marble so called, 265 Celts, Egyptian, 8; found in Cumberland, 


192-3, 501-2, 505-8, 511-12, 514, 516, 519; 
Lancashire, 414; Westmorland, 521, 526-7, 
53] 


Celtic cashels, origin of, 411, 421 


Campwood (Herts), 


Camps, tO, 490, 504-5, 507, 510, 512-16, 519-21, 
023-4, 026-8, 533, 537 


entrenchment at, 262 


Candelabra (candlesticks) at Lineoln eathedral. 


9, 19, 46, 63, 72, 8] at Ps pling (the Censers, see Turritula 
Pale 4: at Calais, 385, 388 Chain used to bind the Devil, 7, 17 
Canevessary, the (Pepling), 361 Chained books at Lincoln cathedral, 12 


Canon, figure of a, kneeling beforethe Virgin, 22. Chains at Lincoln cathedral, 81 


for the h altar b2, OSs : for Chali e, figures holding a, 3, 1x, 67, 6S 
proc ssions. 76 Chalices :— gold, 13; jewe lled. 13: lead. 383 
Canterbury, archbishops of, 26, 28, 51, 53, 211, silver, 382-4: silver-gilt. 13, 14, 44, 63-4, 


231 


Commission to remove 


214, 216-18, archdeacon of, 226.- 71-2, 82, 375, 384; silver pares l-gilt, 72: 


treasures from the tin, 583-4 


cathedral chureh of, ZIS-19: exile of at Lineoln cathedral, 78, 80: in the Pale. 


prior 2 iL convent of, 214; destruction 382-8 


Chalons-sur-Marne, its connection with the 


legend of * the Bleeding Hosts,” 431 


saints at, 


112 ; 


of shrines at, 227: relics of 


216-17 found at, 


silver spoon 


i 
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Chandler, Thomas, warden of New College, Ox- 
ford, &c., MS. and drawings attributed to, 


229, 231 


Charles L., departare of, from Oxford, 160; letter 


of, to Queen Henrietta Maria, 157; his 
vow, 159-60 

Charminster and Beere (Somt.), prebend of, 42 

Chasubles, at Lincoln cathedral, 27, 49; for 
Ferial days, 25, 50 

Chatham, Anglo-Saxon spoon found at, 116 

Crates, Rev. H.J., M.A., on the Wall-Paintings 
in All Saints’ Church, Friskney, Lines., 427 

Chedworth (Glos.), Roman villa at, 279 

Chedworth, John, bishop of Lincoln, 19, 32, 34, 
Os 

Chempe (the Pale), see Guemps 

Cheshunt (Herts), ancient remains found at, 246, 
248-50 

Richard, of Norton 


Epise pi, 23, oo 


Chesterfield, prebendary 

Chesterford (Essex ). Roman spoons found at, 115 

Chesters, field so called in Cumberland, 49] 

Chicheley, Henry, archbishop of Canterbury, 
231 

Chichester, commission to remove treasures from 
the cathedral charch of, 219 

Children, cope for, 55 

Chinese Rolls 
230-44 

Chi-Rho, on 


Choristers, copes for, 30, 31, 


with Buddhist representations, 

igypto- Byzantine grave-dresses, 440 

59, 67, 78; tunicles 

for, 70, 78 

Chrismatories, 10, 23, 48; latten, 72; silver-gilt, 
23, 384, 386, 388 

Christ, the presence of, in the Host, represented 
by wall paintings, 427, 432; figure of, on 
a spoon, 124, 125 

Churches, stray beasts proclaimed in, 369; for- 
feited lands proclaimed in, 375 

Churchwardens, power of, in the middle ages, to 
seat congregations, 99, 102-3; to report 


rebellious parishioners, 101-2 


Churchyard, John, chronicler of Guines, 343, 
360 


Cistercians, memoirs of remarkable, 228 
Cists and cistvaens, 492-3, 496, 


504, 509, S11, 514, 516, 518, 522-3, 


$09, 500, 502, 
o2s, 


530), O37 


Ciaffagni, Bernardo, sculptor, 189; works as- 
cribed to, 191, 193-4 
Clarence, George (Plantagenet), duke of, his 

marriage, 321 note 
Claudius, coins of, 259 
Clay Hill (Herts), earthwork at, 262 
Clay, Thomas, vicar choral of Lincoln cathedral, 
76 
Clements, John, 
Ulrick V., count of Wartemburg, 453-7 


letter of, on the crossbow of 
Cling, the (Calais), 203, 347, 356-7 

Clio, figure of, at Rimini, 207 

Cobham, George Brooke, 9th baron, deputy of 
bells of St. Nicholas, 


Calais, 298, 387; 


Calais, recovered by, 353 

Cobler, Captain, mob leader, 41 

Cocks, figured on an altar-cloth, 37-8, 62; on an 
Karly Roman spoon, 112; on Transition- 
Kgyptian grave-dresses, 439 

Coffers (ciste), 12, 81; of crystal, 5, 16; eypress, 
6,17; ivory, 5, 6, 16, 17, 80; 
double, 6,17; round, 6; 
covered with cloth of gold, 5, 16, y blue 


cloth, 6, 17; necdlework, 17 silk, 6, 


wood, 6, 17 


mdi coloria, 


hound with copper, 6, 17; iron, 6, 17; 


silver. 6: bordered with coral, 6, 16; 
painted and gilt, 6; adorned with gems, 
5. 6.16: with shields of arms, 5, 6, 16, 17 
British, 247-8, 255-4, 256-9, 261; Roman, 

261-2, 451, 400 


12-5, 497-9, 502, 507, 516-17, 521, 


Coins: 


260, 269, 284, 


527, 530, 533-5, 537; Anglo-Saxon, 257, 
509, 517, 533-4; Calais ples ea, 31S 

Cokeson, John, water bailiff of Calais, 364 

Colet, Jobn, dean of St. Paul's, visit of, to Can- 
terbury cathedral, 217 

(the Pale), 


348, 351, 


201, 


373, 


os 
206, 


576, 


Colham, now Coulogne 


329-30, 336, 358-%, 


Collectar/um at Lineoln cathedral, 12 


see Colham; lordship of, 


Coloigne (the Pale), 


291 


‘olway Wood or Calayood (Pepling), 361 


‘oly nson, John, prebendary of Lincoln, 26, 9 | 


~ 


‘ommbs, Graeco-Egyptian, 436 

Comerworth, Sir Thomas, 35, 60 

Commodus, Roman emperor, birthplace of, 149 
Communion cloths, 82 

Commanion table in the body of a charch, 102 
Concil, Hugh, bailiff of Colham, 329-30, 338-9 


Conigree (Warren of Coneys), 325, 331, 337, 348, 
Constantine the Great, coins of, 262, 269, 509 
Constantias I]., coin of, 269 


Cooke 
Copes, nt 


John, archdeacon of Line oln, 32, 57 
Lincoln cathedral church, 23-76; in 
Pale, 


for the boy-bishop, 25, 50 ; 


the churches of Calais and the 


choristers, ai, 


St. Mark’s 


children, 31, 55; 
67, TR; poor « lerks, 67, 78 ; 
Day 7 

battle 


Copper, bars of pre-Roman date, 261; 


axe, S04; cross, 72; Egyptian name for, 
“0, 90; source of, used by the ancient 
Key ptians, 

Coptic religious centre in Egypt, 454 

Coquelles (the Pale), see Calkwell 

Coral, adorning a chest, 6 

Corbett, Richard, bishop of Norwich, his con- 
demnation of “shut-in” pews, 105 

Cornelis, goldsmith, 127 

Cornwall, arms of, on a cross, &; John Selot, 
archdeacon of, 231 

Cornwallis, Thomas, treasurer of Calais, 313 

(‘orona, mediaeval meaning of the word, 212, 225 

Coronation of the Virgin figured, 4, 13, 15, 19, 
20, 24, 25, 26, 28-30, 33, 37, 44, 46, 49-51, 
03-6, 58, 61, 65-6, 73-5 

Coronation spoon, the, 118 

Corporals and corporaxes, at Lincoln cathedral, 
6, 17 

Corporas cases, 17, 76, 385, : 


Corpus Christi College (Oxford), bishop Fox's 


spoons at, 123 


INDEX. 


Corringham (Lines.), prebend of, 42 

Cosin, John, bishop of Durham, irreverence in 
church rebuked by, 106 

Cossox, Baron pe, F.S.A., on the crossbow of 
Ulrick V., count of Wurtemburg, 445 

Coste marye, 369, see Catchemare 

Costume, clerical and collegiate, in the fifteenth 
centary, 229-50, 252 

Coulogne (the Pale), see Colham 

“Cow and Snuffers,” a public-house sign, 146 

Cowbridge (the Pale), 295; bulwark near, 20s ; 
French works at, 450; international dis- 
putes relating to, 201 

Cowrer, H. Swatnsox, F.S.A., on the Ancient 
Settlements, Cemeteries, and Earthworks 
of Furness, 389-426; on an Archaeological! 
Survey of Lancashire North-of-the-Sands, 
o31-8 

Cowswade and Capple (the Pale), 346; boundaries 
of parish, 348; disputed, 350 

Crackpole, St. Mary (Line.), prebend of, 27, 29 

Cranebull, Henry, prebendary of Southwell, 27, 
52 

Cranlegh, Thomas, archbishop of Dublin, 251 

Crispus, coin of, 269 

Cromwell, Ralph, lord, 20 

Cromwell, Thomas, 218-19, 227-5 

Crosby, John, treasurer of Lincoln cathedral, 
29, 37, 54, 62, 70, 76 

Croseby, Mr., chaplain at Lincoln cathedral, ‘4, 
58 

Crossbow of Ulrick V., count of Wartembarg, 
on the, by Baron de Cosson, F.S.A., 445- 
64; letter on the construction of, by Mr. 
John Clements, 453-7 

Crossbows, date of their introduction into 

Europe, 445; use of, prohibited amongst 

Christians, 445; origin of, 445-6; Sara- 

cenic makers of, 445-6; materials used in 

their construction, 447-8, 453-7, 458-9; 

existing examples of, 448-9, 450; construc- 

tive features of, 450-51, 453-7; ornamen- 


tation of, 451, 456, 459; method of con- 


struction, 458-9; list of makers of, 460-3 


INDEX. 


Crosses, of beryl, 9, 19, 65, 77; copper-gilt, 72 ; 


crystal, 8, 18, 45; gold, 37, 45, 63; 
45-6, 63; 
wood, 8, 46; wood plated with gold, 46; 
double, 9, 1s; 


46; plated with silver parcel-gilt, 18, 45; 


ivory, 
9, 19; silver-gilt, 7, 18, 19, 
enamelled, 8; jewelled, &, 
processional, 7, 8, 45; with a crucifix and 
SS. Mary and John, 18; inscriptions, &, 9, 
19, 46; relics, 8; shields of arms, ®, 18, 19: 
figured on altar-cloths, 37,61; on a spoon, 
12s, pall, 385; vestment, 385; forming 
the head of a Coptic hairpin, 436; found 
on human remains, 437; on Egypto-By- 
$40); 


armilets, 


terminating 


437 ; 


zantine grave-dresses, 

Graeco-Egyptian Judas 
cross, 

Cross of Our Lord, wood of, preserved at Lincoln 
sathedral, 3, 5, 9, 16, 18, 19 

Cross-cloths (banners), 71, 77, 80 

Crosse sack (a long sack) 368 

Cross-staves, 

Crown, of silver-gilt, 7 

Crowns, figured on a chasuble, 70; copes, 28, 55, 
67: orphreys, 31, 56 

Crozier (haculus), of wood, with silver orna- 
ment, 5 

Cracifix, figured on chalices, 14, 44, 64; chasubles, 


of: copes, 24, 50; processional CTOSSES, 


&, 9, 45 
Crucifix, with SS. Maryand John, figured on altar- 
cloths, 37, 61, 70, 76; chalices, 14, 72 


chasubles, 73, 75; i 


copes, 24, copit 


the Gospels, 22, 47-5; morses. 31, 56 


orphreys, 33. 57. @. 70: processional 


CTOSSES, 9, 18, 19, 45-6; tabernacula, 4, 
15, 44 

Cruets, 2, 21, 72, 7%, 80; parcel-gilt, 354, 

Crumwe!ll. Thomas, baron Cromwell, 128 

Cruse ansata, mbolism of the, 108-9; form of 
adapted to @ spoon, ]U8 

Crystal, as a material for ampulla, 3, 4; crosses 
pyxes, 7 


('nm animadrerterem, book so called, 12 


VOL. LIL. | 


ose 


Cumberland, Archaeological Survey of, by R. 8 
Ferguson, F.S.A., 485-520; 


and Roman roads in, 515; Roman road 


pre Roman 


round the coast of, 520 
Cunobeline, parentage of, 247; coins of, 253-4 
256, 258-9, 261-2 
Cup and ring markings, 490-1, 511, 515 
Cup, gilt, hung over the high altar at Lincol: 

63 
Cushions, cusshynes, quesshinges, quyssens, 12 

81-2, 385-6, 
Cutler, John, treasurer of Lincoln cathedral, 30, 


( linder Egyptian ) inseribed, 


Daggers (Egyptian), 92-3; bronze, 524, 536 
iron, 491 

Dalmaties, 27, 52, 74, 7% 

Dalton, Peter, treasurer of Lincoln cathedral, 3, 
10, 31, 33, 56-7 

Danesbury (Herts), bronze celts found at, 261 

Darcey or Derey, Robert, custodian of Lincoln 
cathedral, 34, 58 

Darlington (the Pale), see Alenthun 

Dartford Brent (Herts), coffin found near, 262 

Daube ney, Henry, 2nd baron, 124-5, and earl of 
Bridgewater, 125 

Daunes y or Daunce, Sir John, knight, sur veyor 
yveneral to Henry VIII., 344, 367 

Dauphin, the, visit of, to Calais, 304 

Dew Matres, groups of the, 405-9 

Livecem Librarum, prebend of, 26, 29 


Dechendorf (Bavaria), its connection with the 
legend of “the Bleeding Hosts,” 431 

Delta, the, (Egypt), a flax-growing district, 4.5 

Demons, in Chinese legends, 240-1, 243 

Denys, Sir Maurice, treasurer of Calais, 350-) 


‘ 220 


Dy rby, Thomas, clerk ofthe Privy Coun il 221 o 
see Wirksworth 


Derbyshire, 


— 


INDEX, 


Derey, Dame Elizabeth, 36 
Kditicatoria, work by Leon Battista 
Alberti, 179, 191 


Desborough (Hants), metal spoon found at, 117 
Devil's dyke (Herts), 262 

Diana, figure of, as symbolising the Moon, 200 
Didias Julianus, coins of, 262 


Dijon, connection of, with the le vend of “the 
Discos. Hon. A. Secretary, on Calais and the 


Diocletian, coins of, 509 

Dish of silver-gilt, 

Doclea (Montenegro), forum at, 547 

Dolgelly (Merioneth), silver-gilt chalice and paten 
discovered at, 575 

Dolphins, figured on copes, 31, 56, 66 

Domitian, coins of, 262 

Donatello, works of, « ompared with those of other 
Italian culptors, 101-2. influence of, on 
Italian artists, ISO, 104 

Doom, th repress nted on copes, 24, 35, 49%, 
60,65, 67, 75: on a tabernaculum, 4 

Dorset, Frances, Marchioness of, 124 

Dorsetshire, relics of St. White at Whitehurch 

Canonicorum, 3 

I) Ve (Cnatle. by aring of, itt the sixteenth century, 
from Blane Nez, 565 

Dover, Bieging Street mm, 

Drach, river, see Gracht 

Dragons, figured on a chasuble, on copes, 

Drah abu'l Neggah ( pt), dagger from, 03 

Drises (waste land), 342, 345, 351, 365 

Dryfate (vat), 377. 379 

Dublin, Thomas Cranlegh, archbishop of, 23 

Duccio, Agostino di, seulptor, 173, 187, 192; 
work of, at Perugia, 173, 188; at Rimini, 


14-5, 206; incidents in the life of, 
Dudley, lord captain of Hammes Castle, 


Dunham (Notts), John Southam, prebendary of, 


Dunnerdale Fell, Seathwaite (Lancs.), assamed 
pre-historic settlement on, 407-8 

Dunningford (¥ Dunnington, Yorks.), prebend of, 
43 

Dunwalloght Castle (Cumb.), 496 

Durham, spoons belonging to the priory of, 122, 
124: register of, 124 

Durocobrivae, supposed site of, 255 


Dutch spoons, 136, 141 


E. 


Kagle, figured on copes, 31, 56, 66; sitting upon 
a stock, 21, 47 

Rarly Christian spoons, silver, 113 

Rarrings, Graeco-Egyptian, 436-7 

Karthworks, in Cumberland, 490-2, 496, 501-2, 
SLO-16, Hertfordshire, 248- 
9, 253-6, 258-9, 260-2; Lancashire (North- 
of-the-Sands), 532-8; Westmorland, 521-2, 
524-9, 530-1; pre-Historic, 880-41 

Kast Calais Castle, constable of, 309 

(Egypt), inscriptions at, 90 

Kdward IIf., seal of, as king of France and lord 
of Calais, 328-9; visit of, to Calais, 304, 

Edward IV... grant of, tocoin gold and silver, 313 

Egypt: On some bronze weapons in the collee- 
tions of John Evans, Esq., and the British 
Museum; by E. A. Wallis Budge, F.S.A., 
BO-U4; use of linen in, 433; Coptie reli- 
gious centre in, 434; Greco-Roman and 
Romano-Coptic cemeteries, 454-5: earliest 
nse of bronze in, 89; flax growing in, 
33: source of copper used in, 88-9; 
spoons from, 

Eland, George, chancellor of Lincoln cathedral, 
82: Robert, 17 

Elephants, figures of, in an Italian church, 181, 
Is6, 187 


Elevation of the Host, figured in a wall-paint- 


ing, 425 


Pale, 


INDEX, 


Eleven thousand virgins, relics of the, at Lincoln 
cathedral, 5, 7, 16, 1s 

Elizabeth, queen of England, ornaments at Lin- 
coln cathedral during the reign of, 79 

Ellington (the Pale), see Alenthun 

England, arms of, on crosses, 8, 18, 45 

Erasmus, visit of, to Canterbury cathedral, 217, 
228 

Erato, figure of, at Rimini, 207 

Ermine Street, course of, in Herts, 250 

Escalles (the Pale), see Scales 


Escallops, figured on copes, 35,59; on a morse, 
66 

Eschevinage or Eschevinie, the (Pale), see Seun- 

329, 373 


nage, 

Eschvins, the, seven in number, 371 

Essex, Thomas (Cromwell), carl of 39 

stray, rights of, held by a curious tenure, 120 

Estrouannes (the Pale), 294, 346 

Ethelred, king of Mercia, presumed figure of, in 
a wall painting, 428; his benefactions to 
Bardney abbey, 429 

Kton College (Bucks », first provost of, 2 

Evangelists, the, figured on an altar cloth, 36: 
on copies of St. Matthew's Gospel, 22, 


morses, 26, 50, 51, 60; processional cro 


7, 8 18, 19, 45-6; s3 mbols of, &; on a 
paten, 376 
Joux, Prestpent, Archwological 


Survey of Hertfordshire. 245: 


EVANS, on an 
ptian 
bronze weapons belonging to, RB, 


Eve tasting the Forbidden Fruit, 36, 60 


Kxeter, archdeacon of, early reservation of 
seats at church in the diocese of 96 flight 
of queen Henrietta Maria from, 156 
Henry (Courtenay), marque of, 124 
spoons made at, 133, 135 
F’. 
Faleons. figurel on altar-cloths, 37, 61. « 


chasubles, 24-5, 50; on orphreys, 30, 


ro”? 
Faleons——continued. 

66: crowned, on a spoon, 126; holding 
50. sitting upon & rose, 20 


1), 74 


crowns, 30, 


Bo, 


Fanons at Lincoln cathedral, 2 


Faustina, coins of, 259 

Feathers without ty ke (beds without tick cover- 
ing), 369 

Fendyke, William, vice-chancellor of 


29, 54, 67 


Lincoln 
cathedral, 
Fenyshe, finsh, a bird so-called figured on a cope, 
29, 54 
at Lincoln cathedral, 4, 76; 
silver-cilt, 14, 44 


Chancellor FLS.A. onan Archaeo 


Feretra crystal, 14 
F 
logical survey of Cumberland and West 
moreland, 455 

of the Cloth of 


picture of the, Sol clock-jacks coming tine 


Gold, site of the, Soe 


Field 


rating the, $22 not 


‘iennes, or Fynes, or Fines (the Pale), 204-5 
Fines Woods, 542 


“iltering cistern of the fourteenth century, 16] 


oo 


35] 


objects found in, 166-7, 170; material of, 
167 


“ilters, allusions to, by ancient writers, 160 


on Transition-Egyptian grave 


“ish, figured 


dresses, 


‘itzhugh, dame Alice, 17, 55, 50 


itzWalter, Wiiliam, plaintiff in an action in 


‘itzhugh, George, dean of Lincoln 


1496, respecting a seat in chureh, 100 


lavons, silver-gilt, 


| 


tolls on live stock and proods 


from the Pale 


lax 


Fleurs-de-lis figured on altar-cloths, 70 cope 


ources of, in ancient Ky pt 


cross, 45: morse 61.65 gpoons 12] 


— 


leam Dyke, origin of the name, 409 


Kleeton, Sir Alexander, parish priest at Calat 
314 

Flint implements: arrow-heads, 492, $97, SOF, 
519: flakes, 537: knives, 497, 550; 
spear-head, 507; found in Herts, 245-6 
255-062 


INDEX. 


horch of Santa Croce at, 


& Maria 


charch of 3S. 


Novella at, 191; Giotto’s tower at, 197 
Kimpries or Emprise (Calais), 204; road 
from, 365-6 
th Ru ription $i) 
t, J prebendary of Lincoln, 24, 50 
4, 128; on spoons, 128; fork-spoon, 123; 
I, cathedral, 
( lord, o74 
| Robert pre bendar of Lincoln, 
26, 51 
fied | OS, 51] 


in? uns in Lincoln, 233-38; on ex- 
‘ tions ¢ thie te of the Roman city 
it S ester, Hants, 263-88, 539-73 

Riel hop of Winchester, spoons be- 

ny to, 123 

he i toll fox hunting | 

tra ol fruitelet knopped spoons 

fiona 45 


ni ivvedl w il isket 
| h, 127 
f tl ( stry at Lin 
+} 
| t (iuilbert 
t! hureh 
letter 140 
t hut the Pale POR, 333.7. 
| ~4 4 
Loar ent sett! ents. cemeteries 
eart H. Swainson 


Furness —continned 
pwper, F.S.A.. 


389-426; armlct (bronze) 


found in, 


Gainsborough (Lines.), 32 
CGanape (France), ses 
at Lincoln cathedral, 36, 61, 76 


308 


(rarlands 
Garry, Dr. Philibert, resident in Calais, 
Gaask, William, 35, 60 


CGiate, Sir John, knight, 125 
spoon, 123 

*, chancellor of Siena, 

(aenerative principle symbolised on heyptian 
Spoons, 

(iorman spoons, 137 

Giherell, a horse collar, 369 

CGiiants’ craves (Westmoreland), 524, 527 

Ciibson, Kdmund, bishop of London, Mss. he. 
longing to, 155-6 


Giotto’s tower, Florence, reliefs on, 197 


Giisburn, William, prebendary of Crack pole St. 
Mary, 20 
Glass objects 256, 259-61: armlets, 137-8 
heads, 4:37 ; 
cester, Thomas, duke of, 
Gloves at Lincoln cathedral, 16 


Dra h ), 


earrings, 457 


imprisoned at 


Calais, 


(now 


irracht, river 


n, John, archdeacon of Oxon, 29, 9s 


(ar indiser 


444; Coptic, 
Roman, 4: 
Transition. + 


| spe imens, 4:38: 


rt; Romano-Coptie, 
linen, 433 4 


murs of, 438: 


col 


silk, 
f worke designs 


137-40); 
ornament ition of, 


grave-shirt, sle eved, 


Florence, tombs in the (i 
190: palace jn, 
Fol 
Font 
| 
Hor 
For 
Mort 
Fox, Gi on recent discoveries of 
kon 
| 
( rolls and Buddhist representa 
t 939.44 carved Scottish casket, 
ob d 
293-4, 297-8, 355, 
Fr 
arms of, 20 
Bret (jrandisen, William, archdeacon of Ex: ter, 29 
CGrave-dresses : 
tho: Gira 
“i 134, 458 ; 
Fro, 4 
clate 


INDEX. 


Gravelines (the Pale), 289, 291, 293, 
356, 359 
Richard de, bishop of 


Graveshend, 
25 

Graythwaite (Lancs.), bloomery near, 556 

bronze, 115; from Cy zicus, ll2; 


110, 115; 


silver, 112; various forms of, 110 


Greek spoons : 


Etruria, material of, 


Green, Sir Thomas, 35, 5 
Greenwell, Rev W 


to, 87, 93-4 


OO 

bronze Weapons belonging 

Gretton (Northants), prebend if, 42 

Wilton, William, thirteenth 
captain of Guines, 379 

Grey Yauds 


Griffins, figured on 


lirey de baron, 

(Cumb.), 497, 505 

altar cloths, 37, 62; copes, 

28,35, 58, 67; on an orphrey, 69 

(irimsdyke, traces of, in Herts and Bucks, 245. 
254, 258, 262 

(oat. mnbolism of the, 108-9, 112 


Mi or, 


pit near, 419; 


(roathwaite Lowick ( Lanes.), bow ]-lik« 


cairn, ring-mounds 
at. L1G. 535 
(Giod the 


Father, figured on chasubles, 75-4 


cope, orpl revs, 33, 57: on pto- 
and ransition-Egyptian 
dresses, 450-40 


(Giodmerskam (Kent), church of, 97 


CGiold, removed from Lincoln cathedral, 30, 65 

Gold objects : armilets, $9), bracelets, 2555 
buckle and strap end, 
coins, 253-4, 257, 259, 499, 507, 53 


fibula, 
SIR; torques, 606 
Lineoln, Hereford, st 
Pa il's Londe n), 42 


A pw ti¢ =p Ons hel] 


earrings, 456; 
5, 
(rolden pre bend at 
David's, and St 
Goldsmiths’ Company, 
ing to the, 131 


Good Friday, vestments for, 74, 385; 


Gorgier (Switzerland 


Is, texts of the, 22 17-8. 76, 


yptie shirt exhibite 


Gen. Sir Franci 


by 9 


297, 347, 


Lincoln, 


(;uemps or Chempe (the Pale), 200, 208, 326, 
339-41, 348, 354-6, 382 

(iuilbert of Frethun, French warrior, 336 

clerk of the 


Lincoln cathedral, 


Guilding, Thomas, revestry at 


Pale), 292-7, 305.7, 316.7, 325-7, 


335, 337-43, 345, 540-52, 


(the 


329, 331, 332 


Cruines 


359, 361-8, 265-7, 
Captain of Gaines, 331, 350, 363, 370-82 
Castle of Guines, 297, 209, SU00.1, O26-7, 


342, 380-1 


attack on the Pale, 208, SOs, 


Gynwell, John, bishop of Lincoln, 14, 25, 44, 50, 
ot 


Hades, representation of, with a figare of Hermes 
201 
9], 493-5, 497, 500, 502. 505-7 


517, 519-20 


ans wall, 
11, 514-15 
Ha Jolin, royal ¢ 


Hanimer-head of granite, 508; 


Had 
THI 
stone, O10, S24 
Pale), 201-2. 
2907-8, S01, 335, 343-4, 362, 382-3 

344, 


Castle of, 297, 301, 303, 327 


Hammes, now Hames Boucres (the 


Captain of 


Buccard and Hammes 


reval plate received 


Boucres, se 
I eswell (France), 206, 554-5, 344 


Hampton Court (Middx. ) 


at, 126 
Hampton, W., canon of Lincoln, 3, 6 
sce Hammes 


Hampnes, Mi 


it pureha or Froyton church 


plate, 
Hugh 
Reservation in Churches 
Ila the, emblematical of Osiria, 441 


Ila (Cumb ). 


incumbent of Spellac, 467 
Hister ‘ of ment 


foman wall at, 506 


| 
325, 339. 358 
f 27 
crossbow found at, 451-2 
Greate), . 
| 


Harpeficld, Nicholas, archdeacon of Canterbury. 


INDEX. 


Henry VILL. — continued 


226 gull of excommunication against, 220 
Harrawa the Pale), 297-8, 352-3, 369 inve ntory of his jewel-house, J24: letter 
I] t | rn cloths, chasubl ot, or lering the re moval of reli s. &e.. from 

copes, 23 Da spoon, Lincoln cathedral, 38: to Lord Maltravers, 

127 S64: offerings made by, at Calais, 3)3:; 
Hartincourt (the Pak ve St. Tricaise proceedings of, in matters of religion, vin- 
Havon, rive the Pale), 207, 347-8, 353-7 dicated, 221: property of the Staple of 
Hawkshead (Lanes.), carthworks, pre-Roman, Calais surrendered to, 327: veneration of 

Roman, and post-Roman remains at, 534-5 the memorials of saints suppressed by, 

assumed pre-historic entrenchments at, 218, 220 

30 Heptonstall (W. R. Yorks.), seat riot in’ the 
Hawrids (Bucks), ancient remains found at, church of, 102-3 

a Herbert, George, prebendary of Lincoln, 42 
Hawtingham (the Pale). 366. Fours & Chanx Hercules, presumed temple of, 267; figure of (7) 

near, tolls pra thle at, 379 way in, | labours of, depicted on Romano- 


historic stone-walled enel 


Thomas de Cantilupe, bishop of, 3, 4,15; 


Hereford, Charles Bothe. bishop of, 14; St 


Thomas Chandler, dean of, 229; Nicholas 


of earls enclosed settle of. goldsmith, O76: prebenda im 
4 


the cathedral church of, 42 
Herefordshire, carthworks in, 477 
Hermes, figure of, 500 


Hermes Psychopompos, tigure of, at Rimini, 201 


Hemmes,’ the (the Pal 292-3, 346, 356-7 Herne (Kent), church of, 97 
Hemorrhag checked | th ition of Herring-hangs, 314, 517 
is] stone Herse of timber, 
of Taunton and Hert fordshin Archaological of, 
dean of Lar n, 38, 41-2 John Evans, President, 245-62: British 
Heneag al coinage of, 247: bronze anti juitie s, 
a iL Michacl, Kee rof the Re Is, 4:5 Cassi, local posit m oof the, 247: conglo- 
Hh R t. 45 merate of, 246-7; earthworks, 248-9 
iH we, S Thomas, Keey of the Reeords palwolithic flint implements, 245-6; Early 
1°} Tron objects, 247; Roman anti juit es, Bol: 
Hes tta Maria ! f Chas. L.. flight of, from Roman roads, 250; Roman stations, 249: 
letter from the king Sarsen. stone saxon ant juities, 
Lo? 251 
He ‘ Chr t s, 17th-centur write Hervelingham (the Pale). 204. 335-4. 359. 544-6 
BOL, 365-6 


VIl.. meetu of, with the archduke liesket in the Forest (Cumb.), pre-Roman re- 


mains at, 493; tamuli and inscribed stone 


agvinst Thomas Becket, 220, 22s; Papal Het Keta (Egypt), 433 


341-2 
Heathwaite | Kirkby Ireleth ( Lanes fis- 
ment, 492-7: traditional giant inhabitants 
of, 402 
Helveninghem and Hervelinghen (the Pale). se 
Hervelingham 
7 
— 


INDEX. 


Higains, Aterep, F.S.A.. on the church of St 


Frances or Malatestiano, at 


Rimini, 171 


High Country (the Pale) compared with Low. 


Tempio 


295: church goods in, 383-4: church- 


wardens in, 383-4 
Hightield, 
Calais, 312 


Hitcheock, Robert, captain under Charles V. and 


John, Master of the Ordnance of 


QJueen Elizabeth, 312 
Hodo or Oddo, Danish chief, 256 
Hogarth, W.. picture of Calais by, 306, 315 
Holes or of Wells, 
233] 
Holfkerk (the Pale), see Offkerk 


Holy Ghost, figured on chasubles, 27, 35, 52, 59, 


Hulse, Andrew, archdeacon 


74; Transition-Egyptian grave-dresses, 
139; symbol of, on spoons, 135 

Holy Sepalchre, relies of the, 7, 17 

Holy Trinity, 


ternity of the, at Calais, 514 


figured on a chasuble, 27; fra- 


Holy-water pots, 


Hoods, 


* Hook” or * Hoke,” the (the Pale), 292, 298, 
329, 355, 362; the “Oke,” 342; Cales 
Hooke, 336; Kyfs Hoke, 362; Kyve Hoke, 


Horr, W. H. Sr. Jous, M.A., on 


the site of the Roman city at Silchester 


Excavations on 


Hants, 539-71: on asilver-gilt chalice and 
paten, 
"(the Pale), 295 


Offkerk 


* Houches Brittone 
Houve or Hovo (the Pale), se 
toman remains at, 507 


F.R.S., 


Howgill (Cumb.), 
Hucnes, T. M'Kexyy, M.A., 
Offa’s Dyke, 
Human remains, 256, 262, 511, 517, 523, 528-9 

Humblingberg Hill (the Pale), 205 
Hundingberg (the Pale), 545 
Huntingdon, archdeaconry of, 25, 2 
Hurepell, Philip, founder of Calais Castle, 504 
Hutton Conye rs (Yorks.), curious form of tenure 


at, 120 


(Cumb.), pre-Roman 


mains at, 402 


Icknield Way, barrows near, 256. course of, in 
Herts, 250, 255, 258: 
261 


Imaves, at 


pottery found near, 


Lincoln cathedral, 4, 16, 17, 19, 46, 
76; figured on altar-cloths, 70: chasubles, 


26-7, 0, 39: COPES, Zo, 2i. 49, 


5]-3, 59. 60, 65. OO: morses, D6, 


SPOONS, 2s 


Navicule 


orphrey 8, 65, 67-9, 73: 
Incense cups, 492, 518; ships, see 
Vesse l, 
India, tin anciently obtained from, SS 
Innocents, relies of the, at Lincoln cathedral, %, 
19; massacre of the, 31, 56, 66 


Inventories of plate, vestments, Ac, belonging 


to the cathedral church of the Blessed 
Mary of Lineoln, 1, 11, 12, 40, 44, 64, 
71 


$91, 497. 


270; hair-pin (Coptic), 


Iron objects: armlets, 437; axes 
daygver, 491; fork, 
horse-bit, 49] 
knife, 521; 


spur, sol: stylus, swords, 401, 495 


implement 
linch-pin, 247 screw, OO]; 


with sheath, 247; late-Celtic, 255 ; toilet- 
implements, 447 

Isabella, queen of Richard II., 314 

‘salah the prophe t, figured on a cope, 25 

Isis, head of, on a Spoon, Ky of, LOR 

John, abbot of Westminster, rebas of, 

170 


Oo le to, 


Islyp, 


Jeotta 195, 199: tomb of, at Rimini, 


200 
Italian monumental design in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, 1%] 
Ivell, Gilbert, treasurer of Lineoln cathedral, 
HO 
(Herts), 


Ivinghoe ancient way near, 250 


J 

d., on the S por n and its 
history, form, material, and development, 
107-46 

Japan e artist Aishin, 243 

Jas pe ised to check hemorrhage, 5 

Jesse, angels of 33,57. Root of, 24. 49 


Jews, legend of the Profanation of the Host Lys 


~removed from Lincoln cathedral, 39, 65 ; 
in the bishop's mitre, 40 

Jewel house of Henry VIIL, inventory of, 124 
Jewellery, toll on, imported into the Pale, 565 


d ike ot 


In cathe lral, 3. 


John of Gaunt, Lancaster, donor to 


9, 19, 25, 37, 30; 


fort at Calais eres ted by. 3 7 


John of Laxembargh, 208 
mn, Sir William, 11 
,on animal remains found at 


Judas crosse, for candles, 
Judaces of bras si) 
Juell, Gilbert 


Jupite figure of, at Rimini, 2O2 


Kett end of, 50 

Kilbu > Middx latten water tap found 
on the sit f. 167-8 

kK r t t lant sw l-bearer figured it 
painting 

Kin he of, on chasubles 54: copes 
25. 50, 54-5, 65: morses, 25, 50, 55, 60 
orphre Os 


INDEX. 


Kingsbury Farm (Herts), Roman remains found 
at, 200 

Kinny, Tuomas F.. M.A., F.S.A., on 
teenth century drawings of Winchester 
College and New College, Oxford, 229 

Kirk, special use of term in Cumberland, 421 

Kirkby Ireleth (Lanes.), celts and 

414; Kirk 


embankment on the moor, 


some fif- 


urns found 

near, sinkings ” and ring 

417; tumulus 
or mound at, 414; view from, 415 

Kir kby Lonsdale (Westm.), British rath at, 41] 

Knapperthaw, Lowick (Lancs stone circle at, 
$1] 8-0, 

Knight, William, landowner in Calais, 387 


Knighte, John, 


Calais, 356-7 


receiver of church money at 


Knots, figured on copes, 25, 31, 50, 55; morses, 
30. 55 

Koos (Egypt), battle-axe from, 93 

Kirnah (Egypt), axe-blade from, 92-4 

Kyrke, William, donor to Lincoln cathedral, 34, 


os, OS 


‘La Belle Anglaise,” at St Mary's, Calais, 


La Capelle, abbe y of, 348 

La Chausée (France), 336, 353, 363; and» 
Causietown and Calkwell 

Lancashis North-of-the-Sands, 
survey of, by H. 
F.S.A., 531-8 


Katharine (Roet), duchess of, 23-4, 


Archwological 

Swainson Cowper, 

Lancaster, 

Lancaster. John of Gaunt, duke of, donor to 


Lincoln cathedral, 3, 9, 19, 25, 37, 50: 
fort at Calais erected by, 307; duchy of, 

Landerton (the Pale), 361 

Landrethun (the Pale), see Landerton 


L’Anglais, stream (the Pale), 204, 545 


i 
Lis 
Silel ster, | 
| 
L. 
kK 
Kam Kheper-Ra), Eyyptian king, S4 
Kelsey, N Lincs.), prebend of, 24 
Kelway Robert, 43 
Kingsbury Castle (Herts), 259 ee 


INDEX. 


Langle (the Pale), 202 

Langtoft, J., primate of St. John of Jerusalem 
in England, 313 

Langwith or Langwath, Ormund, vicar-chora 


of Lineoln cathedral, 30, 54 


Lanuvium (W. Italy), on further excavations 


at, by Lord Savile, F.S.A a 147-54 
La Pierre, see Stone 


Late-Ce ltic Spoons, ] 4-15 


Laubanie, M. de, cisterns erected by, at Calais, 


note 


Laud, archbishop, pew system condemned by, 


li 


Lea river (Herts), pre-Roman_ relic found in, 


Legends of the Saints, 12, 26 

Le Grand Wandin (the Pale), 360 

of, prebend of St 


Margaret's in, 33 


Leicester, archdeacon 28 ; 


Leighton Ecclesia (Hunts), prebend of, 42 


Lincoln ined, 
Letter of Hen. VIIT. ordering the removal of 


an 


relies, jewels, vestments, &e., from, 3s ; gold, 


silver, and jewels remoy ed from, 30, 40 


Linen, manufacture and use of, in ancient Egypt, 
433 


tivured 


Lions, on altar-cloths, OS, 62, 70; 


chasuble, 69; COPes, 26, 32, 56, 58-9, 66; 
Coptic grave-shirt, 441; morses, 36, 60, 66, 
OU; 125-6, 


- 


74; orphreys, 33, 58, 
128-9, 134, 139; 
supporting crosses, &, 9%, TS, 465 ; 
40 
Llanymynech (Denbigh), Roman coin found at 
ts] 
Lock and key of the 15th centary, 167 
Locks to pews in churches, early instances of, 
Lt 
London, relies of St. Earconwald, bishop of, 3 


317, 322; 


made of brass, 385, 


&, 


London, Chamber of, churches, (7, 


Lent, altar-cloths for use during, 37, 62, 385 231; ecclesiastical authority of Lord Mayor 
canopies, 385, 388; copes, 35; texts, 22, 45 of, in the Lith century, 99; furnishing of 


Leopards, figured on altar-cloths, 37, 61, 70; 


chasubles, 24, 50, 74; orphreys, 
heads of, on thuribles, 46; forming spoon- 
knops, 122, 126, 130; semée of black tre- 
foils on a vestment, 74 

Lepyate, Philip, sub-dean of Lineoln, 26, 51 

Les Attaques (the Pale), 351 

le Strange, Sir Roger, kt., 1 


Leyland, John, incumbent of Pepling, 360 


23 
f 


Liddington (Rutl.), prebend of, 25 


Liege, crossbows made at, 460 


, 


6s ; 


Lilies, tigured on chasubles, ! 


33, 58-9, 66 


Lincoln, on recent disovery of Roman remains 
E. 


Visitation returns (1&th century) from 


at, by George Fox, 


the diocese of, 155 
Cathedral church of, inventories of plate, 
vestments, etc., by Rev. Christopher 


1-82 ; of 


2; saints, 
7; shrines in, 39, 76; Valor Erclesias- 


Wordsworth, relics 


ticus, 13 


VOL. LIII. 


seats and seut 


Thomas Ramsay, Lord Mayor of, 


pews in churches of, 105: 


reservation in churches of, (7-9, 


106. Sir 


129. 


from the diocese of, 155 


Visitation returns cent ) 


Long-carte (a wagygon), JOR 

Longland, John, bishop of Lincoln, chalices given 
by, to the cathedral church, 71-2; chasu 
bles and copes, given by 73-5; mitre of, 

Long Meg and her daughters, 490 

Lord's Supper,” the, figured on copes, 

Lorium, Roman imperial villa, probable site of 
150; letters written from, 149-50 

Lotus-shaped spoon, 

Louth (Lines.), 41; prebend of, 24, 26, 2% 

Low Country (the Pale), 295, 383-4 

Lucas, Sir Thomas, 21 

Ludlow (Salop), reservation of seats in the 

chureh of, 103 


Lumley, Marmaduke, bishop of Lincoln, 2 


Luson, John, merchant of the Staple, 510 


4m 


HOA INDEX. 


Lymberges, Adam, pre bendary of Lineoln, 33, 5 
Lytherland, Henry, treasurer of Lincoln cathe- 


dral, 13, 42 


M 


Mackworth, John, dean of Lineoln, 28, 53 
Madrid, tapestry pictures of Calais at, 327 
¢ 


tion of, 290 


mpass, earliest record of the varia- 


Maypies figured on an altar-cloth, 7] 


M riche ! head Spoons, 122, 124, 12x, 129, 132. 
Maiden Way the 190-1, 493, 509, S511, 513, 


Majesty Qur Lord in, tigured on COpes, 25-6, 
ols of St. Matthew's Crospel, 22, 47; 
MOrses, 0.6, GO 

Malates 


Sigismund Pandalph, condottiere, his 


a, Francesca and Paolo, story of, 172; 


badyve or device ot, Is] 


172: 


castle of Rimini rebuilt by, 173, 


called the Apollo of) Rimini,” 108; 
church at Rimint ereeted ly, 173, ]s0: 
his correspondence, 173; life of, by Yriarte, 


172-3 his Ode to Isotta, 195, 199; 
sarcopha ris erected by him to his 
ancestors, 187-8, 192; his tomb, 190 

Malen, John, captain at Guemps, 541 

Maltravers, Henry (Fitz-Alan), lord, governor of 
Calais, 350; letter of Henry VIII. to, 

ippropriation of seats in church 

Manorial games at Easter, 417 

Mantua, church of St. Andrew at, 156 

Mareus Aurelius, residence of, at Lanuvium, 149 

Marke (the Pale), 290-3, 296-7, 316, 329-30, 
339, 341, 346-51, 354, 356-7, 369.75, 378. 

Marken, see St. Tricaise 


Ma: kham 


cathedral, 20, 54 


M iskham, Robe rt, ke nor to Line oln 


Marquison, canton of (the Pale), 345 

Marrow spoons, 144 

Mars, figure of, at Rimini, 202; on silver plates, 
251, 254; inscriptions to, 251, 255; statue 
of, 251, 254; tessera with name of, 25] 

Marshall, William, virger of Lincoln cathedral, 
34, 59 

Marsuppini, Carlo, tomb of, 190-1 

Martlet, figured on a spoon, 126 

Martyrs, figures of, on copes, 25, 50, 65 

Mary [., queen of England, declarations of, re- 
specting Calais, 289 

Mary, queen of Scots, 574 

Maryport (Cumb.), Roman relief at, 555 

Mason, Robert. LL.D., 


Cathedral, 16 


precentor of Lineoln 

Massacre of the Innocents, represented on a cope, 

* Master ” spoons, 24, 128, 135; distinctive or- 
namentation of, 135 

Mathry (Pemb.), * golden” prebend of, 42 

Maunde (hamper or basket), 368-9 

Mechlin, crossbows made at, 461 

Megalithic remains, 490, 493, 497, 501, 503, 
507-1], 516, 518-19, 522. 523-4. 526-7, 


529. 532. 535 

Mellae or St. Blaize (the Pale), 354, 341-3, 351-2, 

Melpomene, tigure of, at Rimini, 207 

Men-Cheper-Ra, Egyptian king, 1 

Mentu-Ra, hawk emblem of, &8 

Merchant ships subjected to a toll of wine, 376 

Merchant Taylors’ Company, inventory of the, 123 

Mercury. figure of, on a spoon, LIL; symbolical 
figure of, at Rimini, 200; mythological 
aspects of, 201 

Meri-Ra, Egyptian king, 89 

Mesopotamia, art workmanship of, &5 

J. T., ona filtering cistern 
of the fourteenth century at Westminster 
abbey, 161 

Midylton, Nicholas, chantry-priest at Calais, 313 

Micway, H.S., Director, on the Vanished Me- 


morials of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 211 


| 


INDEX. 


Minerva, statue of, on a sarcophagus, 157 
Minster (Kent ie inventory of the Priory of, 124 
Missaglia of Milan, early armourer, 452 

Mitres, at Lincoln cathedral, 23, 40, 49, 65, 73, 


77; as spoon knops, 124; figured on 
morses, 3U, 54, 56: on orphrey 8, 30-1, 56 
Moated £196, S15, S19, 


mounds, 422, 491, 502, 508, 511-12, 526, 


enclosures, 536: 
030, 032 

Mont Couple or Mount de Coples (the Pale), 
202, 294, 344-5 

Montgomeryshire, earthworks in, 476 

Montreuil, Madame de, visit of, to Canterbury 
cathedral, 218, 225 

Monzon (Spain), crossbows made at, 460 

Moon, symbolical representation of the, at Ki- 
mini, 200 

figured on chasubles, 33, 5 


Moons (mnovnes ) 


OU; copes, ob: orphreys, Si. 1. 

Moots, William, parson of Calais, 51S 

More, Sir Thomas, life of. by various uuthors, 
226 

Morses, see Lincoln cathedral inventories, 25-76 


Om 


Mortival, Roger de, dean of Lincoln, 2, 8, 28, 55 

Morton, John, archbishop of Canterbury, 26, 51 

Mota, Gailhardus de, cardinal, 20 

Mounsun, George, of Lincoln, &1 

Mountbarrow (Lanes.), turmulos at, 415 

Mullets, figured on an altar-cloth, $8, 62; on 
copes, 26, $1, on 

Mummies (Greco-Egy ptian), 436 

Mummy-cloth, tenacity and modern use of, 454 

Muses, figures of the, at Rimini, 205 

Music of the Psalms, book of, #1 


N. 


Nassington (Northants), prebend of, 33 
Nativity of St. Mary the Virgin, figured, 45 
Nativity of Our Lord, figured on various objects, 


4, 10, 15, 17, 65, 68, 69 


4M 


ror 
ove 


Natron, Egyptian use of, in preparing mummies, 
456 

Nauni Ferueci, Simone di, sculptor, 180 

Navicule, 11, 63, 76-7 

Neck-rings, Grweo-Egyptian, 437 

Negaudeh (Egypt), dagger from, 93, 205, 326 

Nele, now Nielles les Calais (the Pale), 206, 335, 
339-40, 350, 352-3, 361-2 

Nemi (Italy), decoration of the Artemision at, 
152 

Neptune, tigure of, at Calais, 303 

Nets, tolls levied for drying, 376 

Newcustle-on-Tyne, silver spoon found at, 112 

New College, Oxford, drawing of, from Chand 
ler’s MS., 230 

Newenham Bridge (the Pale), 297, $06, 351 

Newkerk, now Nouvelle Eglise (the Pale), 200, 
296, 353-5, 383 

Nicholas of Hereford, goldsmith, $76 

Niclles les Calais (the Pale), see Nele 

Nocton (or Norton), William, prebendary of Lin 
coln, 28, 53 

No-Man’'s-Land (Herts), 
found at, 261 


Northampton, archdeaconry of, 26 


pre- Roman remains 


Northehurch (Herts), ancient remains from, 
247-8 
North Kelsey (Lines.), prebend of, 24 


Northumberland, Robert Mason, archdeacon of 
16 

Northwode, Thomas, archdeacon of Lincoln, 25 

Norton Episcopi (Lines.), prebend of, 28, 42 

Norton, John, archdeacon of Berks, 251 

Norwich, William Alnewick, bishop of, 14 

Nottingham, arechdeacon of, 30 

Nouvelle Eglise (the Pale), se New Kerk 

Nuremburg, crossbows made at, 460 

Nuti, Matteo, architect, correspondence of, re 
lating to the church of St. Francis at 


Rimini, 175, 177, 


Oatlands Sarrey ), royal plate received at 
Octanvular enclosure, 52] 
Offa, name of appl ed to various ob jer ts, 458-9 
hare of, in constructing Offa's Dyke, $72, 
$76, 470, 4580 
Offa's Dyke, memoir on, by T McKenny Hughes, 
465-4 
Offkerk or Holfkerk, now Off rkerg ie (the Pale), 
346, 354, 356, 
Oilard, founder of Sandingtield hospital, 564 
Ointment box, 384, 358 
Oister Hills (Herts), carthworks at, 259 
1, 23, 48, firmorum 
2, ictum, 48, 114 
Old Ke now Vieille Eglise (the Pale), 554-6, 
Onslow pattern spoons, 142-3 
(Ordina rut he rity of the, in the middle ages, to 
eat rregations, LOO 
Qryar figured on an altar-cloth, 37, 61 
Ordnar at Calais, J0s8-9, 303-7, S11; Guines 
(‘ast e, Hammes Castle, BO] 
Inventories of, taken in 1547, 1560, 15s, 


INDEX, 


and 1713 : 


bard, bows, 307: cannon, 
Sol, O05: eroke-bases, 

Coulevrine de Nancy,” 
culverine, 290, darts, 
S11; demy-cannon, 299; demy- 
-cart-bases, 209; de -hacks, 
cle my-sl ngs, 209; double 
bases, 200; fawceonett, 299, 
SOL, SLL; faweons, 298, 301; 
fowlers, 208-9;  hag- 
bushes, 208.9; handguns, 208, 
morris-pikes, 307, 
muskets, $03; organ pipes, 
209 31) port pleces, 311 


robinetts, 301: sacres, 298-9, 


Ordnance at Calais—continued., 
301, 311; serpentines, 501 ; 
shrympes, 311; single-bases, 
311; slings, 298-9 
Orleans, duke of, poet and prisoner in England, 
314 


Orphreys, see Lincoln cathedral inventories, 


Osiris, animal emblem of, 441 

Osmunds, 568 

Ostrich feathers figured on a chasuble, 69; 
on copes, 26-7, 50-1, 60-2, 60, 65, 06 

Oudekerke (the Pale), see Old Kerk 

Our Lord, figure of, on copes, 28, 31, 65, 50, 58 
patens, 13, 576; pastoral staves, 22, 47; 
m reliquary, o: seated on a rainbow, 14, 
35, 44. 60, 64,67: images of, at Lincoln 
cathedral, 42 16, 45, 47; represented as 
carried by Apostles, ot: represe ntations 
of his Ascension, 10, 24, 50; Crucifixion, 
t, 13, 14, 68-9; Nativity, 4, 10, 15.17, 65, 
68-9; Passion, 4, 13, 38, 44, 63, 67-9, 73; 
Resurrection, 10, 13, 44; sepulchre of, 7 

Outingen (the Pale), see Andren 

Overinghara (the Pale), church of, 346 

Owen, brothers, gun-founders, 310 

Owls, figures of, as spoon knops, 1245; on morses, 
BO, 

Oxford, departure of Charles I. from, 160; his 
vow made at, 159; letter of the king to 
queen Henrietta Maria, dated from, 157 ; 
founders of colleges at, 23 tifteenth 
century drawing of New College at, 230 

Oxfordshire, archdeacon of, 24, 28-9, 42. 53 

Ove (the Pale), 290-3, 296, 308, 346-8, 354-9, 


OF 
3835 


Pale, the (France), Memoir on, by the Hon. 
H. A. Dillon, Secretary, 289-555 


Churchwardens :—Andrew E., 353; Appel- 


| 
on? 
arquebuses & croeq, bases, 
POS SLL: bells, 304, 307; bom- 
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Pale—continued. 


bee, Thomas, 334, 386; Arthur, Adrian, 
383: Ball, Richard, 386; Barrier, Hugh, 
3a4: Barris, Peater, 383; Bear, Jolin, 
383; Braye, Markes de, 3x82; 
John, 3586; Burve, 


Campe, Robert, 385 ; 


Broker, 
Thomas, 384, 386 
Churchy arde, Kd- 


Jois de, 382: Coines, 


Ray nold, 


Cone, James, 383 


ward, 386; Clarke, 
Thomas, 356 Coket, 


Cole, 
Coward, Anthony, 384; Croke, 


Robert, 385 
John, 
Delanow or John, 384 
386: Dodd, John, 383: Du Va, Tru- 
384: Edwards, William, 354 
Face, Giles, 383: ffawdrell, Nicholas, 


James, 383; ffvnekell, 


Delanoy, 
sonne, 
3833 Fow le 
William, 
William, 384, S86; Hanecruyt, 
Harbert de Felde, Andre, 
James, 353; Hayes, 
Hillvarde, John, 
Husoure, 


Adrian, 


386: Giles. George, 383 
Grene, 
John, 383 ; 
Hayenes, 
William, 3-4 ; 
: Holland, Steven, 584; 
Johnsonne, 


383: Johnesoune, Thomas, 3355; 


John, 385; 


Johnsonne, John, Johnsonne 
Marien, 
Keats, John, 384; 
Langer, Casen, 355; 
383: Malsott, Joh: 
Mase, Adrian, 


Portor, Wi 


Lambe, Adrian, 
Lewes, Christian 


382; Mark, 


383: Partrig, John, 385; 


Lory ner, John, 
Robert, 3&2; 
liam, 3&4, 386-7; Rouge, Pacquen, 
Roy, Valentine de. 333; Rufferd, George 
384; Russell, 
Robert. 

6 , 


John, 


Lancelot. 383; Saunder 
384: Skell, Adrian, 385; Sket 
Spirt, George, 


Chris 


man, 
Sprit, Adrian, 353; Standard, 
Sylvester, John, 386: Tan 


Richard 
383; Woodrof, Richard, 354 


topher, : 


nor, Oliver, Watisonne, 


Customs of the Pale, 370-5 


Defensive works, 297-8, 303-7 


Andren, 298; Ballangen 
3:3, 341, 349: Boots. 


“pene 
, 


Bulwarks : 
(Jones's), 208, 


298, 341, 349; 


Froy ton, ZO» 


Pale—r 


Parishes 


HOT 


d 
Harraway, 


Nele, 


Habberdyne, 208 ; 


Ballange n 


Jones 8, see 


298, 339: Red Bush, 208; St. Tri- 
case, 208, 345 

Castles :—Colham, 339; Guines, 207, 
200, 342; Hammes, 297, 345; ram 
pire of Hammes, 208, S43; Oye, 
35s 

Forts Batard, 355. Crablers, 20%, 


B45: Knowles, Newen 
ham Bridge, 297, 290, 306, 312, 535, 
337; Rebus, Rouge, S41 
Rushbank, Bai. 
362 
Andren, 
Attaques, 


oer 
ededed 


208, 355 
306-7, 326, 329, 
now Andres, 332. 337 
Les 

Marek, Sol; 
Boderic k, 
Buceard Boke rnes, | Calk 
well, 335-7, 384 
384; Colham, 348-9, 


and Capple, 346, 348 Froyton 


formerly Bas 
Ballangen, 335, 
Bonninges 


330-7 


Camp 


Cowswade 


Guemps or Guemype 
Harmes 
Hereway, 200 
Hervelingham or Helveninghem, 544-6 
Mark, 200, 346-51, 3x2 Mellae on 
St. Blaize, 351-2, 383; Nele, 352-5 
: Bridve. New 
Kerk. 200, 296, 353-4, 385: Offekerk o1 


Hofkerk, 200, 340, 354, 385. Old Kerk 


340, Cruines, 


Newenham 


456-9, SRS 


296, So4-6, Ove, 
Pepling, 350-60, Pitham, 204, 
360-1, 383; St. Georve, St Mary 
or Our Lady, Calais, 3&4, 357; St 


Peter or the Scunnage,” 


346, St 


kerk, 200; St 


303, 326, 330-1, Prictine, 


361-2; Sandgate, 360, ORS 


Sandingtield, 364-5. Seales, 204, 360, 


365-6, Spellac or St. Quentin, 


Survey of, in 1556, 289, 290 


Pal 


INDEX, 


Atield, John, 558; Appenrith, Griffith, 


350, 300; Arneway, R., 347, 350 
Beynton, 502: Blosham, G., 339 

Slunt, Richard, 353, 355, 358 

Kdward, 545: jowring, 


Parnell, 558; Broke, Richard, 352 ; 


Brooke, Thomas, 376; Butler, Sir 


John, 

Canvas, J., 361 Captain of Guines 
Castle, $51, 344; Captain of Ris- 
bance Fort. 331: Case, Leon, 
Case, Philip, dos; Chauncey, Giles, 
bes Chester Herald, the, 335; 
Cokeson, J., 262; Cokeson Richard, 
water bailiff, 352: Concil, Hugh, 


520-30. Constable of Risbanc Fort, 


Denys, Sir Maurice, $59, 350-1, 365; 
Dirickson, Margaret, 348: Dodd, 
Ellin, 347-8; Dolphin, Andrew, 
Dulle, Joice, 337 


Evered, Peter, 

Fisher, Thomas, 358: Franks, M., 366 

Gaarnevs, Robert, 376 note; Giles, Haugh, 
3600: Crante, John, 352: (irene, 
John, 3508; Grene, William, 358; 
Gryme, Richard, 358 

Harbert, Andrew, 357-8; Haynes, James, 
sos: Henerite, John, 361; Hounde, 
John, 354 

Johnson, 557 

Knight, John, 345, 376 nofe 

Lambert, Robert, 364; Lamons, Adrian, 
Launce, Coone, 376: Leader, 
Robert, S61; Lemes, Xtrian, 360; 
Lucking, John, 345; Lymbroke, 
351 

Maisondieu, the, 331; Marechal de 
Thermes, 3304: Mark, the Chamber 
of, S48: Marshall, widow, 330; 
Maskall, Francis, 358; Massing- 
berd, Thomas, 561; Master, Wil- 


Pale—continwed, 
liam de, 337; Masters, William, 
Merlyn, Stace, 552: Meuse. 
William, 357-8; Mouniar, Robert, 
Paradise, R., heirs of, 337; Perton, Sir 
William, 535; Pickering, Anthony, 
363-4: Porter, William, 359; 
Pounde, J... 332, 342: Princeday or 
Pinside, 547 note, Priseley, 
Adrian, 355; Prowde. 338; 
Prowce, Jane, 338, 341: Prowde, 
John, 350 
Reymes, J.. 338; Rosham, George, 339 
Sacville, Richard, 331; Searcher, the, 
359, 370: Shawe, Walter, 362 nole ; 
Sprot, Thomas, 355; Spryte, Ad- 
rian, 335, 302; Stone, Thomas, 
332; Sutton, Nicholas, 547; Sy- 
brande, John, 332 
Thomas, J., 331: Torray ne, Robert, 347 ; 
Towchett, T., 548; Trappes, George, 
osL; Trinity Table of St. Nicholas, 
Calais, 337 
Wade, Armigell, Esq., 377-8; Warner, 
Bartilmew, 377-5: Wavering, M. 
de, 345; Wells, Thomas, 34s ; 
Whethill, M., heirs of, 339, 545; 
Whethill, Nicholas, 334; heirs of, 
345: Whethill, Richard, 
Whethill, Robert, 330, 337, 540, 
$o2, 357-8: Wilford, Francis, 330; 
Windebank, Sir R..337; Wingfield, 
Sir Robert, 351, 359-60, 362, 365 ; 
Worsley, Nicholas, 333 


Palls, 383, 385 


{)- 


Pan, Egyptian representative of, 454 

Panopolis (Egypt), Amsu worshipped at, 434; 
Coptic religious centre, 434; hieroglyphic 
names of, 433: manufactures of, 453, 437; 
modern representative of, 455 

Paris, its connection with the legend of “the 
Bleeding Hosts,” 431 ; crossbows made 


at, 460-1 


INDEX. 


Parish clerk, wages of, paid from pew rents, 

Park, Hugh, incumbent of Spellae, 367 

Parker. 
42 


Pascall poste, 80-1 


Richard, treasurer of Lincoln cathedral, 


Passion of Our Lord, figured, 4, 13, 38, 44, 63, 67-70 

Pasti, Matteo de’, medallist and master of build- 

ing works at Rimini, 173, 175, 17#-9, lez, 
187, 190, 203, 208 

Pastoral staves, 22, 47, 65, 77 

the Pale, Ss3-4; 


14, 44, 64; 


plain, 14, 64; silver, 383; silver- 


Patens, at Dolgelly, O70; In 


386-7: at Lincoln cathedral, 


gold, 13: 
gilt, 13, 44, G4, 82, 375, 


silver parcel-gilt, 72, 384, 386-7; figured 


with the Coronation of the Virgin, 44; 
evangelistic symbols, 576; a face, 72; Our 
Lord, 576; Our Lord sitting on a rain- 


bow, 14, 44. 64; 


inscriptions, 13, 44, 64, 71-2, 576 


a vernacle, 72; bearing 
Patriarchs, figured on an altar-cloth, 37, 61 
Paulinus, church erected by, at York, 555 

Paxes, copper and silver, 386 

terms of, as concerning 
m of, 313 


on Egypto- 


Peace of Bretigny, 339; 
Calais, 291-2; ratificativ 
Peacocks, figured on copes, 33, 55; 
Byzantine vrave-dresses, 440 
Peacocks’ feathers figured on copes, 31, 56, 66 


13: coffer or 


figure of the Virgin and Child, 


Pearls, on a chalice, box, 5-6 
cross, 
lb: reliquaries, 16 
Pelusium (Egypt). flax grown at, 433 
inhabitants of, 426 
$24 ; 


pre-Roman and 


Pennington (Lanes.), ancient 
Anglo-Saxon earthwork at, barrows, 
$153, 425: farnily of, 426 
post-Roman remains at, 536 

Pepling (the Pale), 296, 354, 336, 359-60, 363, 
365-6 

Pentateuch, mention of spoons in the, 107 

Perseus and Andromeda, figured on grave- 

dresses, 


Perugia, chapel of San Bernardino at, 173, 158 


192-3 


Peterson, Sir William, Calais, 


Petilias 


priest at 


Cerealis, the «date of, 


jewels of 
2s 

William, 
Olt 


Pew-riots in churches, 102-3 


Pettit, surveyor at Calais, 2) 


Pews, early use of the word to designate seats in 
churches, 06-7, 104: furnishing of, in the 
centuries, 


fifteenth and sixteenth 


vermin in, 105; shut-in pews, 105 


Peynton, John, chantry priest at Calais, 315 

Philip, archduke (father of Charles 5), his meet- 
ing with Henry VIL. 331 

Picardy (the Pale), 204-5, 355, 365 

Piccolomini, palaces of the, 191 

Italy ), cathedral church of, LOL; 

palace at, 191 


Pienza (cent 

Pigmies, figured on a wooden case, 17 

Pihen (the Pale), see Pitham 

Pingala, a demon child, placed by Buddha in his 
howl, 241-2 

Pisentios, bishop of Coptos, visit of, to an Kygypt- 
ian tomb, 443 

Pit dwellings, 497, 504 

Pitham, now Pihen (the Pale), 204, 296, 533-4, 


Phials (fioles) or eruets, 12, 21, 7: 


360-1, 383 


Phanis Reviviscens, book so called, 228 
Planets, sculptured representations of the, in 
churches, 196, 198-0, 200-35 ; carly printed 
representations of, 197 


202, 207-8, 


Plash, a tract of water, 


Plate Gold: crosses, 37, 45, 63; paten, 15 
spoons, 120-21, 124-5, 126-7; strainer, 

126 
Silver: ampulla, chalices, ; 


pax, ; 
plates 25] 
spoons, 111-13, 116-17, 120-4, 130, 133.5, 
145 

Silver-gilt 13, 14, 


44, 63-4, 71-2, 375, 575 


patens, plame-shaped 


(Roman ), reliquary, 


ampulla Oe chal Cn, 


HOO 


nation spoon, 11%; cross, $82; crown, 7 
14, 44; flagons, 
12%; patens, 13, 44, 64, 82, 375 
“4,075; phials or cruets, 12, 21, 72 
philatories, 14; pyxes, 7, 17, 
ber, tot one 21: sau 21: spoons 
119, 122, 127-9, 134, 136, 139-40: tat 
} 
iucel-gilt ch e 72 iet 
12s 
(the Pals Penling 
Poets 1 fy if repr ent ney 
Poil, th the Pale 
Pola the (the Paley, 299, 347, 355-7 
Pole, cardinal, directions of, as to his place of 


Polyhymnia, figure of, at Rimini, 207 
|? id, the (the Pale 295-6, 298, 340-1 
poe er spoon found at, 
Pontiti 
Pope the irreverent woman, the 
levend f teal moi wal puintir 
hy ml oon om tltar-cloth 71 On 
mses, 51,07 
Porphy ut of working, revived, IS], 156 
| ttery four it West nmste tbbey, 170 Late 
Celtic, 2560: Pre-Roman, 503, 508, 622-3 
972, 27 st 195, 497, 502, 507, 509 


Praver Book, 82 

episcopt at Hereford cathedral, 42 

Pre-historn nterments in the Pale, 360; settle- 
ments and enclosures, 580-422; their con- 
struction and plan, 420-1 

Pretez Hill Pal OL S40, 


—$ hem -- 


Prices in the sixteenth century: for Capons an 
hens, df; a cope, 383 past iving cattle 


Processione s] 

plus, bis comparative nt of Fast ane 
West Britain, 482-3 

Prophets figured o an altar-cloth 7, 61 ( 
copes, 20, 50, 65, 73 


coln cathedral, 42, 72 
Pudsey 134 
Pulpit cloth, 386 
Purbeck 


Spoon 
marble, use of, by the Romano-Briton- 


Purification of the Virgin represer ted on a fe 

Puritan" spoons, 134, 
Pur 
figured on an altar-cloth, 37, 62 


Pyshing (the Pale), lordship of, 309 


136-7 


suivants of arms with French titles, 307 


17, 40. 64 


woode ¢ 


Pyxes, 78; crystal, 7, 18; ivory, 7, 
17, 1k, 45, 64; 
adorned with silver 
gilt, 7, 17: 


Of: with 


bound with copper, 7, 17, 45 
bo, OF; 
with a lock, 


silver, with silve: 


yrilt Is 


n, figures representing the. at Rimini 
205-6, 207, 208 


Qualqne lla (the Pale), ser Calkwell 


Quennevacherie, the (the Pale), 361 


Queens, tigured on morses, 35, 60 


(Juerns (Roman), material of, 247 


Quint (tax of one-fifth), 376, 37s 


Radlett (Herts), cor 


clomerate bed uf. 947 


INDEX. 
nt of land, 35]; wheat, 344, 382 
wet, Alexanele precentor of Lineoln cathe- 
dral, 2] 
Prynn, Jolin, treasurer and sul-dean of 
— | 
Prajnika, Baddhist demon king, Jt, 243 


IN ool 


Ramarssiut (tl Pia Ram He and Hert! 

\ 245-62: Lane hire, Nort! I-the-Sa 
Rarmsa Sir Thomas | 129 Westmorland, 621-51 
Randall. constable of East Cala ( t wo 
Ratnaktta satra ib t! the, 
Rat-tail 141-2 
Ravenna, throne the ~ Vit 

Ra ensber oti ast] (H ! bell, 21, 
Ravenser, Richard, f t ires of cope, 2 
Reading (Berk intiquities 1 hieste if Byzantine nd Tra ! 

571 ; early instances of seat-rents lev 190-40; figu 

Records keeper of the, 45 | In cathedral, 3 
Reed, Jot chant hia at Li lt St. Agnes, rel f, 14 

dral. 29. 54. 67 St. Albar (Hert pew-riot n ti 
Relies, feast of, 6; popula hip of cl 

pressed by Henry VIEL, 218 St. Alexander Machabeus, relics of, at | 
he yuaries hey of b ‘ eathedt 9.18 

coln cathedral, 76 th rey ted 

Repingdon, Philip de, bishop of Lincoln, 3, 1 Anastasia, Cardinal of, 26, 51; relies of, at 

Resurrection of | fic ed 14. st. Andre font In cathe 


Richard PL. ma f, 314 « \ istine, treatment of the ret f 
Is Sir Willta estat Cal 
\ustroberta, head of, 216 
Richeli bust ( 4 \\ 1 oof th t 
Ri 1 tral [tal N the 125 
171-210 I} ard ‘ f, at cut 
Rings, 260, 497-9, 5038, st. the Mi 
meu 407, 415-18, 42] 2 I} fo in eat 
eroded, head of, 216 


‘ 
Roman remai ry of 26, 5] 
I tJ 2 ‘ st. ‘ t n 
it at t Hant n it done 


y 
Radnorshire. earthworks in, 476-7 rel 
Rainbow, Our Lord seated on the, 14, 55, 44, 60 in sen 
64. 67 passin the Archaeological Surveys of 
Reve nof p ted. 103 \ Kerka (the Pa 
VoL. LIM. 


('} ‘ 4 t Lineoln it lral, 
15, 28 
St. Christop le Stee (Lond carly assign. 
of its mn the ! of, 101-2 
! ] 
St foat Lis n cathedral, 
St. tal of, 220 
St. Da preb lat the cathedral 
ehurel 
st Pur tan thi Wrest nd tithes be 
longing to, withheld for non-assignment 
fa pew, 10%) 
St. Kare vial bishop of London, reli of, 3,6 
17 
St. Edimmund of Abingdon, relies of, at Lineoln 
ithe dral 4. 15 
St. Elizabeth, meeting of t thie Hol Virgis 
7 of of at Calais 
St. EKustachius, relics of t Lineoln cathedral, 
St. Fleogild, archbisl p of Canterbury, shrine 
of, 217 
St] ’ on the church f (Ter plo Malat: 
tiane), at Rimini, b Alfred Higgins, 
171-210 
St. Furse, head of, 216 
St. Ganudentins, chapel of, at Rimini, 188-208 
St. George, Brotherhood of, at Calais, 310, 313; 
figure of, 19, 46; relies of, at Lincoln 
cathedral, 5. 1h, 
St. George and the Dragon, figured on Coptic 
amulets, 437; on a metal disk, 438; con- 
nection of, with Ra and Apepi, 437 
St. Grevory, picture of, in a church, 102: relies 


In cathedral, 


figure of, 


of, at Line 
14, 19, 


preserved at 


book of his Life, 


-- 


Fea ot, 


52,18; 


cathedral, 3, 4, 7, his 


coln 
shrine, 


Inglevert Sandingtield tour- 


naments of, 


. derome, chapel of, at Rimini, 


Baptist. figure of, n KnOp, 


st 
on altar-« loths. 62. 70 copes, 


head of. figured on a cope, 26, 51: his- 
tory of, depicted on copes, 31, 5b OO; 


Lineoln cathedral, 4, 


, at 
St. John of I) ride rby. shrine of, 39 


St. John the Evangelist. figure of. on 
cloths, 37, 62; on an orphrey, 68 

St. Lawrence, relics of, 3, 14 

St. Leonard, relies of, 17 

St. Leonard’s (Bueks), ancient remains at, 248 

St. Marcellianos, martyr, relics of, at Lincoln 
cathedral, 7 

St. Marcellus, martyr, relics of, at Lincoln 


cathedral, 7 
St. Margaret. relics of, 


14, 17 


St. Mark’s day, ¢ me for, To 


Lincoln cathedral, 6, 


ut 


St. Mary Crackpole (Lines. ), prebend of, 27, 
St. Mary Mag lalen. figure of, on a chasuble, 73; 
on morses, 20, 33, 54, 66; orphres 
St. Mary Magdalene’s church, Old Fish Street 

early instance of seat approprit- 


brass in, 98 


tion 
10; 


Mary the \ 
Ascension, 330; Assumption, 27, 30, 35, 37, 


ot, 
n, 4, 13, 
bh 46, 49, 
Entombment, 
tion, +4; 
$4-6, 51, 53-4, 


t: tigure of, 4. 7, 14,16, 17, 21-2, 27-50, 34- 


irgin Annunciation — of, 


70-1, 75, 77; Corona- 
J het, 


Gi, 


62, 
15, 


Hy. 


19, 20, 
Nativity, 45; Puritica- 
$4, 13, 19, 20, 30-1, ; 


dy 


Salutation, 
om, 62, 


as Our 


Lady of Pity, 
head” 


Elizabeth depicted, 73; image « 


$4.5, 52-4, 58-61, 69-70, 75, 386 ; 
29, 54, raiden- 


120: meeting of, with St. 


67: on“ 


if, jew- 


elled, 5; relic of, 5 
. Mary's, Woolchurch Haw (Lond.), seating of 
the congregation at, in 1457, 98-9 
Matthew, Friday Street (Lond.), furnishing 
of pews in the church of, 105 


_ Maxime. church dedicated to, 3605 


DEX. 
214}, 


S 


St 


St 


Micha: l, figure of, on a crossbow. 151 


. Omer (France), 


- Quentin (the Pale), 341; 


: Stephen, relies of, at 


. Thomas, figure of, 


INDEX. 


; chapel 


of, at Rimini, 186.209 


. Michael’s church, Cornhill (Lond.), early re- 


servation of seats in, OS: pews in, and 


their furnishing, 97, 105 


. Odo, body of, 216-17 


293 
Paul, relic of, 14; figure of, on a morse, 36, 60 
Paul’s cathedral (Lond.), William Say, dean 


of, 23 


‘golden ” prebend at, 42 

Paul's Cross (Lond.), scheme or plan for an 
official sermon at, 221-2, 225 

Peter, altar of, at Lincoln cathedral, 31, 54 

copes, 26, 00; oF 


igure of, on 


morses, 56, 60; relies of, 3, 9,19 


. Pierre (the Pale), ancient names of the com 


mune of, $2 


inodern town of, 


its church, manu 


facture of tulle at. 346; 


at, «ded 


329, 332: royal interview 
Pierre, Kustac he ade bust of, at Calais, 


street named after, 300 


. Pol, Count of, bulwark named in compliment 


to, 298; 


tenant-in-chief of Gravelines, 


Pol Hemmes, see Ove, 359 


refugees from, 562 


other names for, 332. 566 


Remigius, bishop of Lineoln, relies of, 3, 6, 
17 
Sebastian, relics of, at 


14, 16 


Lincoln cathedral, 


. Sigismund of H ingary, chapel of, at Rimir 


TRO-1, 183-7, 193 


Linc 


13 


in cathedral, 5, 7 


177, 


decorative work in, 


9, 14, 16, 18 


Stephe n's, Walbrook (Lond. pews in, 97 


ona ch isuble 73: hist 
of, ona cope, St. ot) 


Thomas the Ap atle, life of, 226 


. Thomas of Canterbury On vanished memo 
rials of, by H. S. Milman, Director, 211 
28; relics of, at L oln cathedral, 5, 16 


Thomas de €C 


relics of, 3, 4, 


antilupe bis 


15, 45 


hon of Herefor 


now St. Trieat (the Pale), 206-8, 


St. Valerie, Virgin, relies of, at Lincoln cathedral, 

St. Vincent, relic of, 14 

St. White, relies of, 3, 6 

St. Wilfrid, body of, 216 

Sakkarah (Egypt), grave-dresses of the Graeco- 
Roman period found at, 454 


pe) 
eed, 


Salisbury, bishops of, 2, 2h, early in 
stances of payments for seats in the church 
of St. Edmund at, 90-100; pre hend im the 
cathedral church of, 42; seats in the same 
106 


ilkeld, 


Roman and Roman remains at, ¢ 


earthworks of 


J 


Great (Cumb.), 


Salutation of the Virgin, figured, 4, 13, 15, 1, 


20, 28, 30-1, 34, 37, 44-6, 51, 55-4, o6, om 
62. 65, 68, 70, 73-4 

Bratful (Camb.), 516 

‘ fo C'rucia, pre bend of, in Lincoln eathedra! 


D4 

Sandford (Westm.), Roman road and tumuli a 
2729 

Paley. 206, 351, 


boundaries, 


Martin 


Sandgate, now Sangatte (the 


castle, S64; St ehureh 


Old Church, 564 


churchwardens. 333. divisions of land in 


West Downs, S51, 3605; 


the execution 


ancient place of, 320. extent, 
Galleymote, S63; the Galloway, 


Hill, 363. the Hoke, S62; lord 


Gallows 


ship of, 201-2, G80; New Letten Ground 
parish, 660, 362 rental, river 
in, 362-3; roads in or to; 206, 
Saltmarsh, Sandyate Street 


tenants, 65-4: tolls pa able in. town 


of, burnt, 365 


Warren of Oo 


turnpike neat 


ivree, 4 


Sandgelte, see Sandgate 
Id, now vert (the Viale 204 
333, 334-5, 564: church of, 565; claimed 


letter of Hen 


hospit 


VIIL. relating 


neutral territory 


and note, 


st I'ricaise, 
34:3. 
St 
St 
St. 
St. 
St. 
| 
St. 
S 
| 
| 
4n2 


GOA INDES 


. Seat-Reservation in Churches, Remarks on the 
t 4 ther na for, SU¢; Papel an- history of, by W. J. Hardy, FS.A., 95- 
t t 0 I erted quart 
rhs 3 j6O1: tournaments held in, 364 Sccular decoration in churches of the middle 
Sand ( Herts), carthworks and pre-Ron an ages, 106 
250: Roman road t igh, Selk, William, vicar of All Saints, Bristol, 215 
Scolker’s or Sellers Bay (Cumb.), Roman valleys 
loon (ini found in, 617 
Siar tte (the PP 200 51. 36, and eee Sand Selot, John. archdeacon of Cornwall, 231 
Scnarpont, French commander, 363 
Santingh t (the P Seneferu, Evyptian king, 
sal ‘ t, Sennechet, an ptian axe, 
Senter Caes, see St. Tricaise 
Hert K n antiquities ind at, 260 Sepulchre, cloths for the, 38, 65, 76; of St. 
Catherine, 51 
Sat f Rimini, 202 Sepulchres at Lincoln cathedral, 80-1; of uncer- 
1 GC on further exea- tain date, 531 
it Lanuvinm, 147 Severus, coins of, 262 
on a ¢ vy, 45]- Margaret. of Sevington (Wilts), Saxon spoon found at, 117 
152 Seraginta Solidorum, prebe nd of, in Lincoln 
\\ dean of St. Paul's, 231 cathedral, 53 
the (Cala ‘Scunnage.’ $29 Sexes, Se paration of the, in churches, 9, 1O1-2 
Pale Scules Sharper nye stones of pr -histormme date, 390 note 
lent Caln 12 Shells, use of, as spoons, 107, 128 
} ( the Pale), 204, 334, 54.5, Shepey, John, dean of Lincoln, 3, 8, 25, 50 
». 363. 365-6, 380. 883 Shepherds figured on chasubles, 20, 54 
p nd of, 50) Shields of arms, on basons, coffers (cist), 
poons, 139 6, 16: copes, 25-6, 30, 35-5, 51-3, 55-6, 
f | found at. 130 Ds-0, 66+ cross-stands, 19, 46; crosses, 
Is, 19, 40; morses, 26-7, 32, 34, 46, 51-2; 
prt | ptian), 60, 66; orphreys, 29, 30, 53, 51, 40, 58, 69, 
1) 70, 74 
Pa Sandyat Shimin or Chmir (Egypt) 
f ver-gilt, 21 Shire Thursday, albs for use on, 71, 77 
( rob. nre-histori ene Short-cart (a two-whee led ve hicle), 
eat, 309 Shrines in Lincoln cathedral, 39, 63, 76 
Scabinage.” | evinage,’ «Shropshire, earthworks in, 476 
e Paley, 206, 303, S26, 520-02, Shat-in pews in churches, 105-6 
SAS, 373, Sibyls, early prints of, 197; figures of, at Rimini, 
Milward as lord of Calais, 328-9. of 104: number of the, 197 
t} , f Calais, 327-8; of the Staple Sickles intertwined as spoon knops, 124, 128 


( a 328 Siena, correspondence of Sigismund Pandulph 
it te “anes med pre-historic settle- Malatesta preserved at, 173; fresco at 


tat. 412 pala eat, 19] 


Silel ester ints), excavations « 


Re man city 
039.73 
basilica: 265, 267, 26 
basilican church at, 563-7 
risti 
obo, 
drainage system, ¢ 
forum, 267, 5 


ty at, in 263-88 ; 


site of the 


nm the 


in 


remains found in, 264-9; 
I. and « parative features of, 254 
Mr. Joyce's discov s at Silchester, 264 
267-8, 270, 547, 549, 556-8 
972 
Note on the animal remains found in ]S02 
by Herbert Jones, 571-3 
portions excavated (1S91), 265; (1802), 539 


remarks of fessor cman on discovers 


at. ob 
trades indicated by 


, antiquity of, in 


men of silk-work from 


of silk for 
ing for chests, 6-7 


Silvanus, figure of, 


*s 10 ind, 4 


cost 
manufacture 


referer 


Silver, removed from Lincoln eathedral, 39, 65 

Silver plate of the Gospel book, 38s 

Silver objects brooch, 495; coins, 254, 256 
491. 493. earring fil 
260, 515, 523, 52"; ornaments, 50%; pir 
257; plates dedicated to Mars, 25] 
rings, 260, 6002; torque, 628 


Rev. W. D 
letter and vow of king 

Sinai, copper mines of, 5&8 

Skeffe, Sir Robert, ch iplain at ( 


Skelton, Willi im, treasure) 


f La 


neoln 


cathedral, 3, 5 


he Slad,” encampment in Herts, 240, 202 
lan, John, Dutch priest and author, 226-7 
Slingers’ platforms (supposed ), 406 
h, William, bishop of Lineoln, 27, 52, 66, 
74 
th, Riehard, viear of Wirksworth, 20, 32, 


my 


i, O7, OS 
William, archdeacon of 


Inte England 


Lan In, 4 anf 


th 


Mantuan ambassador, 358 


rations and allowances in the sixteenth 


Westminster, 101] 


el] Lads ol 
im, John, prebendary of Lincoln, 24, 41, 
ow 
Thom ichdeacon of Oxon, 2s 
hwell (Notts), prebend of, 27, 52 
ims ni pou Ang Savon 
bronze, 83-4, 251, 254, 402, 
inseription on, “lof manufacture 
Roman, O17 stone, SOT 
St. Quentin (the Pale), 357-5, 
66-7 
John custodian at Lincoln cutl edral, 
oh, oo 
enser, William, ¢ ipla nat Lineoln cathedral 
67 
Spilake (the Pale), see 
ns, on, their form, material, and develop 


107-146 
belonging to J 


Mere 


ment, by C. J 
example ‘ 


and Kdward lant 


Tavilors’ Comput 123: to Lineoln cathe 
dral church, 16, 20, 23, 44, 47-5, 65 
comparative value of, in medioval time 
}21-2; derivation of the word oon 


116 earliest entry relating to 


spoons, 121; generative principle sym- 
bolised in the carving of yy 
Celtic from 


late 


worth, yinbolical fig 


INDEX. HOD 
12.57 
n Sil he ster, 
open spaces neal snuff, introduction of, 
shi IIs, beds of, near, for, |_| 
Sorin, 
century. 313 
Somerset, Sur George, 387 
~ 
her) 
third century, 442; its in 
Egypt, $42; in Phonicia, ~ 
to, by early Christian writers, 445; speci. 
F.S.A., on a 
arles 155-60 
314 
23, 27, 34, 48, 52, 59 
Skipwith, W., donor to Linch on, 


Roman, 521; Roman, 495, 495, 505, 520 
lt Syemeon, Geoffry, dean of Lincoln, 27, 52 
aii. 
Sil. 
Tah. i with relics at Lincoln cathedral, 


76-7; material of: ivory, 4. 15, 44, Gb; 
ool, silver-gilt, 4: wood, 4, 15. 44, 64; orna- 


7 | mentation figure of the Holy Virgin, 


Table cloths, 383-4: table linen, 383 
Table of the Lord’s Supper, relies of the, 7, 14 

Tarecchi cards nyravings so called, 193, 197, 

* Tascio-Sego,” gold coin so inscribed, 26] 

294, Tasciovanus, coins of, 247-8, 259, 261 
Tatteshall (Lines.), colle ce at, $2 

ni, Tatius. Sabine king, murder of, 155 


‘ 
Sur ind e b angels, figured 
‘ ‘ 
‘ ss. Y 
1 , 
Birk re ( Lancs stone cirel 


Sunderland, Roman spoons found at, l1l5 


SUSSEX, eXisting pews of early date in ¢ hurches 


Sutton Coldfield (Warw.). rector of, 42 
kit ( Beckingham, Lincs 


pre bene of. 


Swaffham (Norf.), Black Book of, 97 
Swans, figure lon altar-cloths, 57,62: on a cope, 


25; on ¢ rphi vs, 31, 


Swords, Anglo-Saxon, 507; Egyptian, 85; pre 


fis 


15, 44. Of: Virgin and Child, 4; erucifix, 
with SS. Mary and John, 4, 15, 44 64; 
rd ivery images, 4: representations of thie 
7 Nativity and Passion of Our Lord, 4 
the Coronation of the Virgin, 4, 15, 44, 
ut 64; her Nativity, 15, 44: Puritication, 
t: Salutation, 15, 44; the Offering of 


the Magi, 4; the vernacle, 4, 15, 44, 64 


Taunton, archdcacon of, 38, 42 


varied fort f tongues on the backs 
n tls, 
Cope aby Suns figured on a chasuble, 69 
d. Her first baro 125 Super-altars, 
Stafford knot on spoons, 127 eee 
Stamford (Lis hurch of, 07 f, 105 
mor Hort Roman road nea 
Staves for rulers of the choir, 21-2, 76, 
Stodimarsh (Kent Anglo-Saxon Spoons found 
Sto 490, 493, 497, 501 
516, SER-19, 521, 523 
429..532, 634-6; S37 
Stone nts and object oH), 492 
adzes, 490, 492. 
192, 496, 501, 505, 607-8 
5G, Sos, SIG. S19, 526-7, 529. 3 
double ited, 490: hammers, 400, 
! i for casting bronze ope 
handle, 2 thurs ind finger stone, 
Stow en 26. So 
Stow, Jol the destruction of shrine 
Cant 
Stow Longa (Hants), prebend of, 25 ee 
Strange, M ‘ works at Li 
cathe it ~| 
St ‘ de Stretel dean of Lincolh 
s (the Pal Mstrouann 
Summers B kK (the Pale), L’ Anglais, 
Sun, symbolieal representation of the, at Rin 


Taylboys Sir Cieorge, 17 
Taylour, Dr. J 


Tea, intr 


. dean of Lincoln, 43 
144 


duction of, into England 
‘Tea spoons, 144 
Tell-Basta, or 

found at, 


Tell-el-Yahtdiy veh Evy pt). axe blades from, 1-2 


Bubastis (Egypt), bronze celt 


Temp rance, sv lieal ires of 103 
Tempio Malatestiano at 


Tenures by fees in kind, 350 


timini, sculptured deco- 
rations of the, 
Terfyn, meaning of the word, as applied to phy 
sical features, 467, 474 
Terpsichore, figure « ut Rim ni, 207 
Terraced hill, 524: terraces, 
Terra cotta, antetixals of, at 
o6l: G 


rreen 


artificial, 504, 50s 

Lanuvinm, 151-3 
Roman 
methods of painting, ¢ mopared, 154: use 
of, by Greek architeets, 152-4 


at Silcheste: and 


Terrouanne (the Pale), 


Greco-Egy plian mnmnmies, 4356 


wooden, with found or 


inscriptions, 


Thalia, figure of, at Rimini, 207 
Thame (Oxon), pre bend of, 25, 42, 43 


found in the, 114 


Christian 


Thames, Late-Celtic spoon 


Thamugadi Numi lia hurche S at 


568 
Thebes (Egypt), axe-head from, 94; axes, {1 


dagver, 3: 92. wooden 


ptre (bronze 


spoon, 108-9; objects found in Copt 
graves at, 437 
Thomas, William, narrative by. as to the relies 


of St. Thomas 


if Canterbury, 222-3, 225 

Thompson, Nicholas, master mason of Calais, 
310 

Thorndike, Herbert, preb ndary of Lincoln, 42 

Thornaco, William de, 


archdeacon of Stow, 


archdeacon of Bedford, 3 


oS: rebus of, 54. 58 


Robert, 


Thorneton, 


Thorneton, William, pre bendary of Lincoln, 25 


oO 


Thothmes III., Egyptian king, 91, 
of, $37 


94; mummy 


imuls 


220 


The Three Thomases,” book so called 


Thynne, Sir J., kt., 43 

lin, proportion of, in ptian bronzes, 
source of, used by the ancient Egyp 
thans, So? 

Tithe, claim to withhold, for non-assignment of 


a pew in ¢ hureh, LOG 
William, of Lincoln, 


Toilet imple ments, Coptic, £7 
mode of 


te 
te 


‘ 
lonsure ting the, 


college statutes, 231 


Toot Hill (Herts), 258 


rpenholme (Cumb.), Roman road and ford at, 


518 


rrayne, Robert, trumpeter to Queen Mary L., 

Portoise, symbolism of the, 112 

lorver Bleaberry Haws and Hare Crag (Lanes 
assumed pre historme and cairns 

$20); 


France in 


at, 504, ring mound at, store 
circle at, 
Tournaments in the fourteenth cer 


364 


London, Calais ordnance at 


tury, 
Tower of the. S10 


treasures from cathedral churches re- 
moved to, 210, 222 

‘Town Bailiffs, assignment of seats in church hy, 


medal of, 409 


‘Trappes, George, goldsmith of London, 331 


Tr ajan 


ly nity, the, repre sented on alt il cloths, J, ol 


o2, 74; Cope 4, 


chasubles, 
54, 57-9, 65, 75-6 


Triquetra ornament, 490, 602 


riumphs of Petrarch,” earls prints so called, 


197 ; representations of, on tapestry, 200 
, 
Trivium, figures representing the, at Rimini, 


Trumpets, figured on an altar-cloth, 37, 61 
Tudor rose, enamelled, on spoons, 124-6 
manufacture of, 446 
(barrows), 


ols, S21-5 


196-7, 
907-10, 


536-7 
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Tur n cat al ¢ h. 23-35 Verular Herts milet found at, 259; British 
67-70, 735 7m f riste ! t at, 247-8, 259; fil and ocnlist’s 
70, 7, > the church of Marke (t stamp f ind at, 260; position of, in Ro- 
Pa aD man times, 249: Roman road at, Jo 
7 t ‘ at Lineoln cathedra ] fo 
2), 46. 72, 76-7 Verula of, ex iti fa ved Scott 
‘I | invent of, 128, 135 casket by, o74 
Tenhor V eepasian. coins of, 259. 409 
Tey n. 13% Vestments, i churches in the High and Low 
Country (the Pale) and at St Mary's, 
{ 
Calais, 
f f Vv of Vietorinus sof, 
t of, at \ (the Pale), see Old Kert 
Vienna, collection of Graeco-Roman grave-di 
/ / at 134 CTOsS VS mad at, 
Unyvlazed ! Vincent, David, enstodian of roy tL plate, 126 
Lora fo at Rimini, 207 Vine, the, figured morses, GU; on 
/ \\ t ] 7 ef) 
tort Pre-R 256, 261, 414, 4 192, 497, Vire d Child, represented on altar-« hy 
SOR, 512, 524, 529-31 37. 61. 70: chasubles, 28.68: morses, 26. 
It n, Jog-4, 256.7, 26U-] 29 51, 54, 67 n the leaf of a faly 
4: imave of the, 16 
| ne! Virgin Mar mn to the, on crossbow, 451 
t nd spear found at, 41 Virg ticured on altar-cloths, 37, G2 
t, \ ical figure of the, at Rim 
bos, 420-1 103. 197 
\ Vision of Pi Plowman,” allusion in, 1 
chu chy ] 
Vulci (Etruria), carved bone spoon found at, 111 
t w fo at R 
! sy Wadenthum or Waddington (the Pale), vil ‘ 
Vanb fort it ted at Calai of: 334. 36) 
t \ rod Way Mav! Kevpt), copper 1 es of 
au kmieght, 10] 
s1 t, hol Wakering, Jolin, pre lary of Lincoln, 25, 5 
en figrus t Kur ZU Wale (the Pal ship of, 291; 1 at, d47 
el vs, Wale Dam, 546 Wale Dam pastu 
! t ‘ cha | Wale Hemmes, 547 not 
- 1, 34, 00, 33, Wales, } il and polit al boundaries of, 4735 
100-7 5 pate 45 wild animals in, 453-4 


\W al] p Sir J i n, | utenant f Calais Castle Wi and Measure f ed 
bells removed from churches | 4 ‘ ker or dvker hidea leat he 
church plate sold by, 354 577, 379 
Walpole. John. 21 fardetl linen cloth, 377. 379 
Waltham, William, prebendary of Lincoln and ffidder lead, Sau 
York, 37 foot (animal's horse, mare, orgelding, SOS 
Waltham, John. bis!) op of Salist 33, ffray figs and raisins, 
Waltham or Walcham, Sir John, 26, 51 fulte or fut ketelles, 877, 379 
Wansborough (Wilts), derivation of name, 465 uvbin woollen cloth, 460 
Witn's dyke, derivation f name, 4608-9; for handful fayvotts, 
and course of, 407 horseload cabbage (white), 3877. cloth, 377, 
Water, method of s ipol ny. to ancient 37M: fish. 474. wo linen « th 
teries, ltd packs, pocketts, 378-0 
Water drink ng, opinion of Dr. Andrew Boords hundred board, 377, 370: brass or copper 
on, 1600 377, 370; calf skins, 360; fells. Sao 
W iter-tap found at Westminster abbe 377-9 salt fist hie 
and on the site of Kilburn priory, 167-> 365: tin, 377. 370. tin (blac wi 
Watford (Herts), Roman‘road at, 250 wainscotts. 377. 379: while tinbe 77 
Watling Street. course of, in Herts, 250 70 wool fleeces. 467, 377-0 
\V 5 dyke, compared with Offa's dyke, vi load cabbages, « bs. 370: freestor ve 
course of, 406-7, 474, 479-50; names 370: great timber, hey 
ol pl wes suggested by, 74 origin of 379: rods, 377. 379: timln 
name, 400 pack brekeling, | n cloth, 300 
W attlebank Northants and (ixon), 465 beige red het ing 
Waynfleitt, John, canon of Lincoln, 24, 49, 65 $58 
Waytem re Castle (Herts), 240, 254 pocket 367: wool, 477 
Weights and Measures of Calais and the Pa poke or pooks 67: hons. 368 
(sittecnt cont and things hatter 
thereb: 67-9, 376-9 ruse (four bushes barley hen 
pepper or rice, soup. 77 suit bad 
band fayyot- GOR, 
bar iron, 374. 340 ack brekeling, JOU hop 
barre! beer, 377, 3079; eels, 369; herring thou hie baa, 
369, 377. 379 ho Oll, tyne butter 
osmunds, 368; pitch, salmon, iv -—cheese, 377 
Soap. tallow, 377, 37Y \\ trenmsurer f thie 
bushel Com 1}, 14, 27, 31, 52, 06, 74 
butte pot \ Sort ] 4 Deckingtor 
cake tallow, 33 VAX, John | eat, clemr 
cartload ! haa i! n 2:5) ‘ 
chalde ( tu drawing of t ithedrn at 
dozer ‘ | ynesk Tannes and sie palace at, 251 
wou \ n Beckhall (LL prebend of, 24 
VOL. LUI. } 
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Lincs.), prebend of, 30 
1 (Lines.), prebend of, 30 
rd, deputy of Calais, 512 
Westminster, ca: 


eats at St. Margaret's church in, 101 ; 


instances of payments for 


charchwarden's pew in, 105; royal plate 
discovered at, 126 


inster Abbe v, 


fourteenth century at, by J. T 


on a filtering cistern of the 

Mickle- 

thwaite, FUS.A 161-70; John Islyp, 
abbot of, 170 

Ferguson, FLS.A., 521-31 

Westmorland, countess of, 24, 49, 50 


Weston 


land, Archaeological Survey of, by R.S 


Richard, kt., treasurer of Calais, 


Whinfell Tarn (Westm.), spear-head found at, 
53] 

Whitchurch Canonicorum (Dorset), relics of St. 
White at, 5 

White hart, within pales, 21, 47 

White harts, gorged, figured on copes, 25, 49, 60 


Wissant; road from, 


Whitsand (the Pale), se 
365 


Whit we Herts 


Whitwell, Richard, founder of a chantry, 20, 54 


coins found at, 262 


Wigton (Cumb.), pews in the church of, 106 

\W ilbury Hill (Herts), « amp at, 256 

William of Wayntlete, bishop of Winchester, 
23) 

William of W ykeham, bishop of Winchester, 15, 
tt: drawing of, with other ecclesiastics, 


231-2; MS. relating to, at New College, 


Oxford, 229 
Willoughby of Parham, William, Ist baron, 
heutenant deputy general of the town and 
marshes of Calais, 354, 386 
Wilughby, dame Joan de 

cathedral, 3,5, 6, 17 
Winchester, bishops of, 13, 44, 123, 229, 251-2, 

Bubb'’s cross at, 230 
Winchester College 


from Chandler's MS., wardens of, 


fifteenth century drawing 


Printed by Nichols 


Westminster 


Windsor, royal plate received at, 126 

Wine claimed as toll from merchant ships. 376 

Wingtield, Sir Robert, lord of a manor in 
Pepling, 360, 363 

Wintle, John, gent, claim of, to withhold tithe, 
for non-assignment of a pew in church, 
106 

Wirksworth ( Derbyshire), 32. 57. 66, 68 

Wissant (the Pale), 289, 294, 545, 380 

Wolf-hunting as an official duty, 375, 351 

Wolf sheep, the, a toll for wolf-hunting, 551 

Wooden spoon, required at a manor court, 120 

Woodhouse, John, mayor of Calais, 506 

Worpsworth, Rey. Cartsrorner, M.A., on In- 
ventories of plate, vestments, ete., be- 
longing to the cathedral church of 

Lincoln, 1-82 

Worsley, William, bailiff of Colham, 339 

Worstep or Worscep, John, canon of Lincoln, 2%, 


oo 

Wright, Thomas, sacristan of Lincoln Cathedral, 
30, 

Wurtembarg. count Ulrich V. of, 445, 452; arms 
of, ona crossbow, $52 

Wye (river), fortified positions on, 477-8 

Wymbysch, Nicholas, prebendary of Lincoln, 30, 


54; Robert, prebendary of Lincoln, 50 


Yeovil (Somt.), early instances of payments for 
seats in the church of, 99 

York, bronze Roman ornament found at, 269: 
dignitaries of the cathedral church of, 30, 


37, 231, 239; window openings in early 
church at, 555 


Young, John, of Herne, Kent, will of, 97 


Z. 


Zodiac, signs of the, sculptured on churches, 196, 


198-9, 203 


and Sons, 25, Parliament Street 


